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GUIZOT'S  ESSAY  ON  WASHINGTON.* 

In  adr&ncB  of  its  tranalfttion  and  appearance  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
I&Dtic,  a.  nodce  has  already  been  taken,  in  the  pages  of  this  work,  of 
the  publication  referred  to  below,  sufficient  perhaps  to  supersede  any 
necessi^  of  s  recorrence  to  it — interestiDg  as  it  must  be  to  the  Ameri- 
can reader,  not  only  the  fact  of  its  emanation  from  the  pen  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  writer  and  statesman  as  Mr.  Guizot,  but  also  from  the  aJ>ili- 
ty  with  which  he  iias  executed  the  task  that.he  has  undertaken.  In 
the  paper  which  appeared  in  the  April  NuAaber  of  the  Democratic 
Review,  under  the  title  of  "  France,  its  King,  Court,  and  Government, 
by  an  American" — of  which  the  anthorship  was  too  transparent, 
either  to  admit  of  an  affectation  of  concealment,  or  render  neceasaiy 
the  designation  of  a  particular  name — a  just  criticism  was  combined 
with  an  equally  just  tribute  of  praise  of  Mr.  Guizot's  performance. 
The  necessary  and  proper  American  protest  was  there  entered  against 
dv  very  exaggeration  of  the  view  commonly  taken  by  European  wri- 
ters of  the  agency  of  Washington  in  the  mighty  work  of  our  Rerolu- 
tioft — an  error  which  affords  the  only  ground  on  which  can  be  har- 
monized to  any  sort  of  logical  cODsistency  the  astonishing  facts  of  the 
character,  events,  and  success  of  that  Revolution,  and  of  the  pohtical 
organization  which  was  its  result,  with  the  anti-democratic  theory 
irom  which  the  European  has  to  look  upon  this  great  trans-Atlantic 
phenomenon.  "  The  great  error,"  says  Governor  Cass — (and  for  the 
sake  of  the  connexion  we  may  be  pardoned  &  brief  repetition)---"  and 
it  is  a  cooimoa  one  in  Europe,  has  been  to  assign  to  Washington  too 
important  a  part,  and  to  the  body  of  the  people  too  insignificant  a  one, 
in  OUT  great  political  drama.  Our  social  constimtion  is  an  enigma  to 
the  old  world,  and  it  is  obvious,  in  all  their  speculatians  upon  our  true 
condition  and  upon  the  probable  duration  of  our  insututions,  that  that 
element  of  our  safety  which  depends  upon  general  knowledge,  and 

■•  Em*;  on  the  Clwractw  and  Influeoce  of  Wsrfiington  in  the  Re*oliiiion  of  ib« 
Unilad  BUlMof  Americi.  BTM.QntwL  TimiulilBd from th« French.  Boiton: 
ItBM  Unnree  and  Comptn;,  ISW. 


4  Gviio^s  Essay  on  Washington.  [Jolj, 

upon  the  moral  force  of  a  well  regulated  public  opinion,  a  public  opi- 
nion in  which  all  partake,  ia  eitber  wholly  unknown  or  v^ry  im- 
perfectly compTehended.  Washington  is  the  great  figure  upon  our 
political  canvass ;  and  he  who  know*  no  revolutions  which  are  not 
regulated  and  controlled  by  iome  master  mind,  and  among  a  people 
who  require  a  visible  representatiye  with  whom  to  embody  their  opi- 
nions— and  "  a  hhodyskirt "  as  a  material  emblem  of  their  wrongs — 
may  well  suppose  that  the  leaders  alone  pOBsessed  the  moral  force 
wMch  carried  our  country  through  her  struggle. '  But  the  issue  de- 
pended upon  no  one  man  ;  and  though  the  peculiar  characterislics  of 
Washington  were  admirably  suited  to  his  station  and  duties,  still  the 
great  work  wonld  have  gone  on  to  its  consunmiation  if  he  had  never 
existed." 

This  protest,  in  the  name  of  the  American  people — in  the  name, 
too,  of  our  great  Hero  himself,  who,  as  Governor  Cass  truly  says, 
"  if  he  were  yet  on  earth  would  be  the  first  to  disclaim  such  preten- 
sions"— being  first  duly  recorded  and  heeded,  we  are  free  to  express 
the  admiration  which  none  can  deny  to  the  general  ability  which  dis- 
tinguishes Mr.  Guizot's  Essay  ;  the  justness  of  many  of  his  reflec- 
tions upon  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  times ;  the  acquaintance 
which  it  seems  to  evince  with  our  history;  and  the  fidelity  and 
strength  of  the  image  evidently  present  to  his  mind  of  the  moral  por- 
traiture of  his  great  subject.  In  judging  of  the  completeness  of  the 
picture  which  he  has  drawn,  it  is  necessary,  indeed,  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  already  adverted  to,  that,  notwithstanding  an  apparent  effort 
at  philosophical  impartiality,  the  position  from  which  he  takes  his 
point  of  view,  and  the  eye  with  which  he  looks  upon  it,  are  those  of 
a  monarchist,  and  one  of  ihe  strongest  supporters  of  a  government 
which  has  very  few  and  feeble  sympathies  with  the  great  ideas  of 
popular  freedom ;  and  that  the  aspect  in  which  he  prefers  to  contem- 
plate the  character  of  Washington,  as  also  the  history  of  the  parties 
which  developed  themselves  during  his  administration  of  the  Presi- 
dency, is  of  course  the  one  most  in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  his 
own  political  school)  and  the  interests  of  his  own  political  position. 
He  thus  brings  oat  in  strong  lights  all  those  traits  of  his  character 
which  gave  his  mind  the  bias  wttich  we  know  it  la  have  had  toward 
a  consolidated  energy  of  central  government ;  and  neither  fails  to  ex- 
hibit to  full  advantage  the  distrust  which  the  whole  general  spirit  of 
his  administration  evinced,  of  the  so-called  uliraisms  of  democracy 
professed  by  the  school  of  which  Jefferson  was  the  head ;  nor,  in  the 
account  given  of  the  organization  of  the  government  under  (be  Con- 
stitution, does  he  disguise  his  decided  leaning  toward  Hamilton  and 
the  party  of  which  he  was  the  true  founder  and  head.  With  this  we 
do  not  find  fault.  It  was  of  course  to  have  been  expected ;  nor  is  it  tm- 
accompanied  by  a  degree  of  historical  liberality  toward  Jefferson  which 
is  entitled  to  praise.  i  (.iCH^Qic 

Neither  time  nor  repetition  will  ever  make  tlie  mbjed  of  the  ^w- 
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Tftctoi  of  WashmgUni  a  Bbtle  or  weansome  one  to  in  American.  Thete 
io  probabI)r  uo  other  ground  of  national  self-love  on  vhich  he  piides 
himself  more.  We  know — all  the  world  admits — (hat  there  has  never 
existed  bat  one  Waahiagton..  In  the  whole  range  of  ancient  &ad 
modem  history,  no  other  page  is  found  bo  gloriously  while  so  serenely 
blight,  as  that  which  is  illuminated  by  the  record  of  his  unparalleled 
career.  Few  persona  are  to  be  found  of  moral  sense  so  diseased,  as 
to  ihink  of  elevating  to  the  level  of  compaiison  with  his  any  of  the 
baser  glories  of  kings  or  ccmquerors.  Yet  is  his  greatness  of  an  ex- 
tremely simple  character,  and  intelligible  to  all  men.  It  is  the  great- 
ness of  moral  purity,  and  seemA  to  have  been  given  to  afford  to  the 
world  the  most  signal  example  it  has  yet  known,  of  its  immeasurable 
superiority  over  the  most  powerful  intellectual  pre-eminence,  when 
the  latter  is  debased  by  the  fatal  taint  of  vice,  or  prostituted  to  the 
•elfish  ends  of  a  common  ambition. 

But  Washington  was  not  a  man  of  the  new  era.  In  no  sense  was  he 
the  representative  of  the  Revolution  of  which  he  was  the  military 
chief.  Jefferson  was  its  master  mind,  far  as  he  was  frotn  possessing 
those  practical  qualities  which  would  have  £tted  him  for  the  great 
task  performed  by  Washington,  of  guiding  it  to  success  through  all 
the  difficulties  that  encompassed  its  stnig^e  for  existence.  With  the 
divine  prophetic  gift  of  genius,  he  undeistood  the  Revolution,  and  had 
a  glimpse  far  down  the  rista  of  its  future,  of  the  yet  unknown  glory 
and  greatness  of  humanity  to  which  it  was  to  lead.  Jefferson  was  in 
advance  of  his  day ;  Washington  was  just  up  to  its  line,  wonderfully 
OS  he  there  towered  over  the  men  who  encompassed  him ;  and  there- 
fore was  the  latter  the  man  to  do  the  work  of  the  day — both  to  see 
the  thing  to  be  done,  snd  to  understand  the  exact  practical  how  to  do 
it.  The  times  were  not  yet  ripe  for  the  realization  of  the  democracy 
of  Jefferson.  He  conld  only  plant  the  seeds  of  its  great  ideas  ;  and 
though  they  met  with  an  apparent  universal,  as  it  was  an  enthusias- 
tic, assent,  as  they  were  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
yet  the  assent  was  not  a  perfect  and  living  conviction.  The  age  did 
KOt  understand  that  "  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal " — or  if  it  did, 
the  idea  was  as  yet  but  an  abstract  one,  an  unrealized  speculation,  a 
■omelhing  destined  heresAei  to  become  the  pervading  animating  prin- 
ciple of  our  social  and  political  organization,  but  not  yet  really  and 
practically  inwrought  into  the  general  texture  of  the  habits  of  opinion 
and  feeling  of  the  age.  Nor  is  it  indsed  yet  much  more,  though  it 
lias  made  some  sensible  progress  in  its  developement — a  progress 
of  which  we  believe  that  the  tendency  is  to  a  constantly  though  slow- 
ly incressing  acceleration. 

The  Constitution  which  wss  the  expression  of  the  simi  total  of  the 
'real  political  ideas  of  the  time  is  very  far,  therefore,  from  being  a  pure- 
ly democratic  one  ;  thoughlhere  is  in  it  a  strong  infusion  of  the  demo- 
cratic element,  an  element  of  which  the  divine  energy,  however  teropo- 
iwily  clogged  and  oppOMd,  most  eventKaUy  conquer  over  sU  the  rest  to 
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itself.  Jefierson's  idea  was  Liberty — that  of  the  oppoaite  scho(d  wu 
Law.  Equality  and  freedom,  these  were  the  aspiraiiooB  of  the  one 
— a  wise  subordination  and  salutary  restraint,  the  objects  toward  which 
were  chiefly  directed  the  efforts  of  the  other.  As  in  the  natural 
world,  so  may  we  coll  these  sntogomBt  princifdes  the  positive  and 
negative  poles  of  political  opinion.  And  here  Mr.  Gnizot  may  recog- 
nise the  explaoatioD  of  the  apparent  anomaly  which  he  confesses  that 
he  does  not  understand,  namely,  that  at  the  first  formation  of  our 
parties  they  divided  themselves  off  on  the  names  '  Federal '  and '  De- 
mocrat'. "At  the  first  glance,"  he  remarks,  "the  names  of  these 
parties  eacite  surprise.  Federal  and  democratic  ;  between  these  two 
qnalities,  these  tendencies,  there  is  no  real  and  essential  difference." 
But  Mr.  Gnizot's  account  of  the  origin  of  our  parties,  merits  well  that 
we  shouhi  quote  it  entire  : 

"  It  B  ■  tomiA  often  tnide,  uul  genvnllf  MieaEcd  to,  that  in  the  Engluid  eolo- 
Dtw,  bafor*  tbur  MpuatioD  iraiii  the  mothet  coantrf ,  ths  itata  of  ■ocUtjr  tnd  fad- 
ing wu  Mientially  r^bliean,  and  tlut  evaiTthing  wu  piepared  ibi  Ihii  Ibnn  of 
govatnmant.  Bat«ivpabl)e4urDrm  of  goTcnimant  can  govam  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
hu  governod  aocietiea  eHantialty  diffeiant ;  and  the  ums  aociet;  miy  undergo  great 
ehangei  without  caaaing  u>  be  a  rapablic.  AU  the  Eagliah  coloniea  ahowed  them- 
•alvaa,  naailf  in  the  aame  degi^e,  in  favoi  of  the  repablicaa  coMtilatiDo.  At  the 
DOrth  and  at  tba  aouth,  in  Tirginia  and  the  Camlinaa,  u  well  u  in  Connacticat 
and  MaaaachoMltf ,  the  public  will  wu  the  ume,  ao  fu  a«  the  larm  of  goTemment 
wu  concemed. 

"Still,  (and  the  lemai-li  hu  been  often  ma4e,)  eoniidered  in  tbeii  gocial  organiza- 
tion, in  the  condititHi  and  ralitive  poaition  of  Iheii  inhabiCantA,  theas  wete  tbij  dif- 

"  In  the  (onth,  eapaciallj  in  Virginia  and  North  Ciiolini,  the  aoil  belonged,  in 
general,  to  large  propriaton,  who  ware  aunouitdsd  b;  BUTee  oi  bj  cultivator!  im  a 
■null  acala.  Entaila  aul  the  right  of  piimogenilure  Mcored  the  perpetuitj  of  fami- 
liea.  There  waa  an  eatabliahed  and  endowed  church.  The  ciiil  legiiUlioa  ol 
England,  bearing  itronglj  the  impieaa  of  ita  feudal  otigia,  had  been  mainlained  il- 
nKMt  without  exception.     The  aociil  atate  waa  ariitocralic. 

'"In  the  oratfa,  capocially  in  Mauacbawtta,  Coimecticat,  New  Hanpahira, 
Rhode  Iiland,  dec.,  the  fugitive  Puritana  bad  brought  with  them,  and  planted  there, 
•triol  damoctuy  with  religious  anthnsiaam.  Hare,  there  wu  no  alaverj ;  there 
were  no  Largs  piopriatora  in  the  midat  of  an  inferior  population,  no  entaUment  of 
landed  propertj ;  there  wu  no  church,  with  diSerent  degree!  of  rank,  and  founded 
in  the  name  of  the  atate ;  no  locial  anperioritf ,  lawfully  esnbli^ied  and  maintained 
Man  wu  here  left  to  bis  owneffortaaod  todivine  favoi.  The  apiiit  of  independence 
Bitd  eqaalitjr  had  paaaad  &om  the  church  to  the  state. 

"  Still,  howevar,  even  in  the  northern  coloniea,  and  under  the  awaj  of  Puritan 
princifdea,  other  eauies,  not  auffictently  noticed,  qualified  thia  chancier  of  the  so- 
cial alale,  and  modified  ita  developement.  There  ii  a  great,  t  very  great  dtfferaiice 
between  a  purely  religious  and  a  pniely  political  democratic  spirit.  However  ar- 
dent, bowavw  impracticable  the  former  may  be,  it  raceivea  in  ita  origin,  and  main- 
tains in  ita  action,  a  powedhl  element  of  anbordinatioD  and  order,  that  ia,  rersrtnee. 
In  spite  of  their  spiritual  pride,  the  Furitaiu,  every  day,  bent  before  a  muter  and 
tnboiitted  to  him  their  tlioDghta,  iheir  heart,  their  life  %  and  on  tbs  shores  of 
America,  when  they  had  no  longer  to  defend  their  liberties  against  human  power, 
iriien  they  were  governing  tbemtelvu  in  the  pinencs  of  Giod,  the  sincerity  of  their 
laith  and  the  strietneu  of  thsir  manoen  connteiacted  the  inclination  of  the  apiiit  of 
democmey  towanl  mdividoal  Uwlaaa&eis  and  genaial  diaorder.    Those  niagiatrtlea. 
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■o  watched,  M  coiuUiiIIt  ebaiig«d,  hid  ibU  •  ^mog  gtoond  of  nippoit,  wUdi  ren- 
dered then  finn,  odea  eren  ««Tere,  in  the  eieieiM  of  authority,  In  the  boeom  of 
thou  funiliee,  *o  jedonB  of  theii  lighta,  eo  ot^KMed  to  aD  pc^lieal  diaplaj,  to  all 
eoDTentional  gieiUneee,  the  pataraal  anthority  wu  ■ttong'  attd  mnch  relf)«ct«d.  He 
law  unctioaed  rather  than  limited  it  Entsili  and  insqnalilj  in  inheiiteDce  were 
forbidden ;  but  the  father  htd  the  entire  di^KMilian  of  Ma  property,  and  diTtded  it 
vaaag  hie  children  aecording  to  hii  own  will.  In  general,  eiril  legiahUiMi  wm  not 
controlled  by  political  maiinu,  and  preaemd  the  impreM  pf  ancient  mansera.  In 
coneequence  of  this,  the  democratic  apirit,  tiiODgh  predonunant,  waaeTerywherenMt 
by  check  and  balancei. 

■'  Beiide,  a  eircnmatance  of  miterUl  impOTtaDce,  temporary  bnt  of  deciaiTe  eflecl, 
■erred  to  conceal  iti  preienee  end  retard  ita  ewi^.  In  the  towne,  there  waa  do 
populace ;  in  tha  eoontty,  the  population  waa  eetlled  aronnd  the  principal  ptaotere, 
commonly  Ihoea  who  had  receired  grtnt*  of  the  aoil,  and  were  inreated  with  the  lo- 
cal nugiatraeieB.  The  aocial  prineiplea  were  democratic,  bnt  the  poaition  of  indi- 
Tidoala  waa  Tery  little  ■□.  Inatmmenla  were  wanting  t«  gite  eflect  lo  the  prineiplea. 
Influence  etill  dwelt  with  tank.  And  oo  the  ether  hand  the  number  did  not  preea 
heatiiy  enough  lo  make  the  greater  wei^t  in  the  balance. 

■'  Bat  the  RcTolution,  haatening  thepn^reea  of  erenn,  gave  to  American  aociety 
a  genen!  and  rapid  matament  in  the  direction  of  democracy.  Qi  thoee  Statea 
where  the  ariatocralic  principle  waa  atill  atrong,  aa  in  Virginia,  it  waa  immediately 
aiaailedand  anbdned,  Entailadiaappeared.  Hie  chorch  loal  not  only  ita  pririlegee, 
but  its  official  rank  in  the  Btele,  The  alacliTe  principle  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  goremmant.  The  right  of  snflrage  waa  grully  extended.  Cint  legialation, 
without  nndergoing  a  radical  change,  iochned  more  and  mora  toward  eqitiilily. 

"The  progreea  of  democracy  wu  (till  more  marked  k  arenta  dian  in  lawa.  In 
the  towns  the  population  inernsad  rapidly,  and,  with  it,  the  populace  alao.  In  the 
country  toward  the  west,  beyond  the  Alleghany  moantaina,  by  a  conataiit  and  ac- 
celerated morement  of  emigration,  new  Sutes  were  growing  up  or  preparing  to  b« 
formed,  inhabited  by  a  scattered  popnlatioD,  slwtya  in  contest  with  the  inde  paw> 
ers  of  nature  and  the  iemcioos  pasaiona  of  aaragea  ;  half  eaivge  tbemselTea  ;  alrBD> 
gera  to  (he  forma  and  proprieties  of  thickly  sallied  commumties  ;  givon  up  to  the 
aeUahneia  of  their  own  aepatatad  and  solitary  exjatence,  and  of  their  pesstons  t 
bold,  proud,  rude,  and  pasuonale.  Thns,  in  all  paita  of  the  eonnlry,  along  the  sea- 
board ss  wbU  as  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  in  tha  greM  ceetras  of  popnlstioti 
and  in  the  forests  hardlf  yet  er^onA,  in  the  midst  of  commercial  aetiTJty  and  of 
rural  life,  nnmberB,  the  cimple  individoal,  perianal  independeiKe,  primitiTB  equality, 
all  these  democntic  elements,  were  increasing,  extending  their  inflaeoce,  and 
taking,  in  the  state  and  its  inetitutione,  the  place  which  had  been  prepared  for 
them,  but  which  they  had  not  prerionsly  held. 

"  And,  in  the  coone  of  ideas,  the  aanie  morement,  even  more  rapid,  hurried  along 
the  minds  of  men  and  the  progreaa  of  opinion,  far  in  adnnce  of  eranta.  In  tha 
midst  of  tha  moat  civilized  and  wiaeat  filatee,  the  moat  radical  theoriea  obtained  not 
only  favor  but  strength.  '  The  properij  of  the  United  Statea  h«a  been  ptoteet- 
ed  bom  the  confiscation  of  Brham  by  the  joint  exertion  ef  all,  and  Iherofore  oo^ 
to  be  the  common  ^lafm^  of  all ;  and  he  that  ittempta  oppoaition  to  this  creed  it 
an  enemy  to  equity  and  juatice,  and  ought  to  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  eaith. 
*  *  *  ■  ■  Tbej  are  determiiMd  to  annihilate  aU  debt*,  poldic  and  priTate,  and 
hara  agrarian  lawa,  which  are  easily  efleeted  by  the  means  of  nnfnnded  paper  Mo- 
ney, which  shall  be  a  tender  in  all  caees  whatever.'  These  disorganiiing  fandAs 
were  leceiredin  Maesschosetts,  Cotinecticn^  and  Naw  Hsmpahire,  by  a  conaide- 
lable  portion  <^  the  people ;  twelre  ot  fifteen  IhonsMd  men  took  np  anns  m  oidar 
to  reduce  them  to  practice.  And  the  evil  appeared  bo  serious,  that  MBdisou,  the 
most  intimsle  friend  of  Jeflereon,  a  man  whom  the  democratic  party  snbsaquently 
ranked  among  its  leedets,  regarded  American  society  as  alnwrt  lost,  Bod  baldly 
Tentoied  la  eotntain  ain  hope. 
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"  Two  pomn  tct  io  coDcumncs  (a  deTsIop*  wid  mintun  tha  lib  a[  ■  pMpla  ; 
iU  civil  conititutioa  uid  iU  polilieil  orfjuiiuilioa,  tha  gsoeral  iDfluencaa  of  aocialy 
and  lbs  in^riliei  of  tha  Slate  ;  ihs  lallor  nere  waaling  10  Ibe  iofuit  Amencu 
cominoawedtl),  ■till  more  ihui  Uie  fbnner.  In  thia  aocielj,  ao  disturbed,  ao  aligbt- 
Ij  conaectcd,  tlie  old  gOTeraineDt  had  disappeared,  and  the  new  had  not  yet  bean 
fbrmad.  I  hate  apoken  of  the  inaigniGcance  of  Congraaa,  the  odIjf  bond  at  aoion 
between  tbe  Statea,  the  oolf  central  power ;  a  power  withoal  ci^ta  uid  wilboat 
itrengtb ;  sisniog  tiaities,  naminatiag  anbaaiadon,  proclainUDg  ibal  the  public 
good  reqaired  certain  laws,  certain  taxes,  and  a  certain  aimy  ;  bul  not  haiing  ilaalf 
the  power  of  mailing  Iswa,  or  judgea  or  officers  to  adminiater  them  )  nilhoul  taisi, 
with  which  to  pa;  ita  ambaaaadora,  officeia,  and  j  udgea,  dt  tioopa  to  eDforce  ihs 
payment  of  taiea  and  cauae  ila  lawi,  judgea,  and  officats  Io  be  reipected.  The 
political  atate  was  still  more  weak  and  piore  wavering  than  the  aecial  alate. 

"  Tbe  Constitution  was  formed  id  remedjt  this  evil,  (o  give  Io  Ibe  Union  a  goveni> 
inent.  It  accomplished  two  great  renilti.  The  central  govemmenl  became  a  real 
one,  and  wai  placed  in  its  proper  position.  The  Conititutioa  freed  il  from  tbe  con- 
trol of  the  Slatea,  gaie  it  a  direct  action  upon  the  citizena  wilhaul  the  inUrveotion 
of  the  local  authoritiea,  indaupplied  It  with  the  instramenia  neceaaary  Io  give  effect 
in  ill  will ;  with  tuea,  jadges,  officers,  and  soldiers.  In  its  own  interior  organiia- 
tion,  tbe  central govBiDmantwaawellconceived  and  well  balanced;  ihe  dutisi  and 
lelationi  of  the  aeveral  powera  were  regulated  with  great  good  seoao,  and  a  deai 
nnderatandmg  of  the  cODditiona  upon  which  order  and  political  vitality  were  to  b* 
had  ;  at  leaat  for  a  repablican  Ibnn  and  the  aociely  for  which  it  waa  intended. 

"  Id  compating  (he  Conatilation  of  the  United  Slatea  with  the  anarchy  from  which 
it  ^ang,  we  caimot  too  mnch  admire  tha  wisdom  of  its  &amen  and  of  the  genera- 
tioa  which  aelecced  and  austaioed  Ihenu  But  Lhe  Conititution,  though  promalgated, 
waa  as  yet  a  mere  nams.  It  aiq^lied  remedies  against  the  eril,  but  ibe  evil  waa 
atill  there.  The  great  powers,  which  it  had  brought  into  existence,  were  confronted 
with  the  evenla  which  had  proceeded  it  and  rendered  it  bo  necesaaij,  and  with  the 
partiea  which  were  ibmkad  by  the  events,  and  vrere  atriTing  to  mould  society  and  the 
CoikatilatioD  itself  according  1«  their  own  viewa. 

"At  the  fini  glance,  (he  names  of  these  paitisa  excite  aurpriae.  Federal  and 
democratic  ;  between  theae  two  qualities,  theae  two  loodanciei,  there  iinoieal  and 
eeaential  diflereoce.  In  Holland  in  the  seveDteantb  century,  in  Swiiierland  even  in 
our  tioie,  it  waa  the  democratic  party  which  aimed  at  strengthening  tbe  federal 
union,  the  cential  govenuneat ;  it  waa  the  atiatocratic  paily  which  placed  ilaelf  at  the 
head  of  tbe  local  govemmenta,  and  defended  their  aovereignty.  The  Dutch  people 
(upported  William  of  Nauau  and  tbe  Stadlboldarahip  againat  John  de  Wilt  and  the 
leading  citiiene  of  the  towna.  The  patricians  of  Schwaitz  and  Uri  are  the  meat 
obatinale  enemies  of  the  federal  diet  and  of  ita  pomr. 

"In  tbe  courae  of  their  atmggle,  the  Ametican  partiea  often  receited  different 
deiignationa.  Tbe  democratic  patty  arrogated  to  itself  lhe  title  of  repuUtcon,  and 
bestowed  on  the  other  that  of  numardatti  and  mmaeratt.  The  federalials  called 
their  opponenta  a)iii-umottt*U.  Tbey  mutualtj  accused  each  other  of  tending,  tbe 
(me  10  monarchy,  and  tbe  other  to  lepaiation ;  of  wiabing  to  destroy,  the  one  the 
republic,  and  lbs  other  tbe  anion. 

"  Thia  waa  either  a  bigoted  prejndica  or  a  part;  trick.  Both  parties  were  ain- 
oerely  frieadl;  to  a  republican  form  of  goveniinent  ar)d  the  union  of  the  States.  The 
names,  whicb  they  gave  one  another  for  tbe  sake  of  mutnal  disparagement,  were  atill 
mors  falae  than  their  original  denominationa  were  imperfect  ai^  improperly  opposed 
Io  each  other. 

"  Ptaelically,  and  so  far  aa  the  immediate  affaire  of  the  cotmtrf  were  eoncemed, 
they  differed  leas,  tbaa  they  either  aaid  or  thoagfat,  m  their  mntual  hatred.     Bnl,  in 
reality,  there  waa  a  permanent  and  eaaential  difference  between  them  in  their  prin- 
ciplee  and  their  tendeneiea.     The  federal  party  was,  at  the  aame  time,  aristocratic, i^ 
favorable  to  Ibe  preponderance  of  the  higher  cEaaaoa,  as  wall  aa  to  tbe  power  ef  ilia 
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eaatnl  giareinnuniL  Tbs  dsmoentio  party  wsi,  ■!«>,  tha  local  jorlf  ;  dMlring  ■( 
ooM  tha  nleorthainijonlji  uvl  iheilmcnt  enura  indepeadance  of  the  ■tmie  govam- 
hmqU.  Thna  thoie  were  poltlla  of  diflereDca  b«twaea  tbem  mpocling  both  aocial 
ordei  and  political  ordei;  thfl  coDititulionof  mciatj  itaslf,  m  neLl  n>  of  it*  goiorn- 
inant.  Thai  thoM  paiamount  aixl  etanwl  qoattion*,  which  baje  iigttated,  and  will 
conlinne  (o  agitata,  the  world,  and  which  ua  linked  lothe  far  higher  problem  of  man'a 
Datura  and  deatiny,  were  all  involTod  in  Ibe  Americu  partiet,  aod  ware  all  ooncaal- 
•4  ander  theii  nunaa." 

In  all  this  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trulbi  though  not  without  soma 
admixture  of  enoi  on  which  we  cannot  at  present  afibrd  the  requisitd 
sp&ce  to  comment.  In  the  condudbg  passage  Mr.  Guizot  appreci- 
ates with  perfect  accuracy  the  distinctire  characters  of  the  two 
parties.  There  ia  but  one  material  point  which  he  omits  to  notice— ^ 
the  natural  harmony  between  what  he  calls  the  "  democratic  "  and  the 
"  local "  characters  of  the  one  party,  and  between  the  "  aristocratic  " 
and  "central  "characters  of  the  other.  True,  as  he  says,  both  par- 
ties  were  sincerely  friendly  to  a  republican  form  of  goyemment  and 
the  union  of  the  States  ;  but  there  are  few  words  which  embrace  a 
more  vague  latitude  in  iheir  signification  than  the  word  republican. 
A  lepubhc,  in  the  common  sense  which  usage  has  given  to  the  term, 
may  be,  in  truth,  nothing  else  than  an  aristocracy,  more  or  less  broad- 
ly extended.  Of  this  a  sufficient  illustration  is  estubited  in  the  com- 
promise which  it  afTorded  of  two  theories  so  widely  divergent  as 
those  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson.  But  Mr.  Guizot  does  not  point  to 
the  truth  that  the  one  party  was  "  loc^  "  because  it  was  "  democratic," 
and  the  other  "central"  or  "federal"  because  it  was  essentially 
"  aristocratic."  The  latter  was  in  favor  of  a  strong  centralizadon  of 
power,  gathered  together  indsed  from  the  popnlar  mass  upon  which  it 
was  to  act,  but  when  so  collected  a  thing  apart,  to  be  administered 
and  wielded  with  a  vigorous  governing  energy,  by  the  small  number 
of  the  wealthier  and  more  educated  classes  in  whose  hands  they 
believed  it  might  most  safely  and  wisely  be  trusted.  Strong  govern' 
ment,  strong  law — and  much  of  both — was  what  they  wanted  and 
what  they  believed  necessary  to  protect  the  people  from  their  own 
ignorance,  turbulence,  and  ficklenesa.  On  the  other  hand  the  Demo- 
cratic school  were  filled  with  an  instinctive  jealotisy  of  authority. 
Whether  administered  through  one  set  of  agents  or  another,  imder 
one  system  of  forms  or  another,  they  distrusted  its  inherent  tendency 
both  to  aggrandizement  and  to  abuse.  Hence  the  reluctance  with 
which  they  consented  to  the  bestowal  of  power  upon  the  Federal 
Government — hence  the  tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to  the  sove- 
reign rights  of  the  States,  for  the  sake  of  tha  difiusion  and  consequent 
dilution  of  the  energies  of  gotemment  thus  effected. 

This  was  the  new  school — these  were  the  Inen  of  the  new  era, 

the  men  of  the  future.    The  day  of  their  ascendency  was  yet  to  come. 

The  present  was  to  be  ^ed  by  the  m^n  of  the  present.    It  is  no 

matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  latter  exercised,  not  only  a  pre' 
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Tailing  influence  in  the  organization  of  the  system  of  goreniiittnt 
which  was  adopted,  but  also  a  decisive  control  upon  its  first  applica- 
tion to  practice^that  they  were  able  to  alamp  it  deeply  with  the 
character  of  their  own  principle,  and  to  give  it  a  powerful  start  at  the 
outset  of  its  career  in  the  direction  of  their  own  bias. 

And  such  was  the  cue.  The  genius  of  Hamillon  ruled  the  ascen- 
dant at  (hat  period.  Jefferson  had  to  retire  before  it.  Washington 
did  not  understand  the  high  democratic  philosophy  of  Jefferson,  and 
Hamilton  found  in  his  mind — trained  as  it  had  been  by  a  militaty  life  to' 
ideas  ofauboidioation  and  strong  central  governing  energy — a  cengeni' 
al  sympathy  with  his  own  political  theory.  Mr.  Guizot  thus  very  justly 
presents  this  point  of  Washington's  character  and  course  : 

"  Id  Ihe  ilruggle  of  the  partiei,  all  (hat  hud  reference  to  the  mere  oTganiiMiait 
or  civil  ■ociety  occDpied  his  itMntian  veiy  littln.  Th»  involves  ibalruae  md  ra- 
condile  questions,  which  are  clearly  revealed  only  to  tho  lueditatiuns  of  the  phito- 
•Opher,  after  he  has  earveyed  human  society  in  all  peiioda  and  under  all  their  forms. 
Washington  was  lillle  accustomed  lo  conlemplatioa  oi  acquainted  with  sciencs. 
In  1T87,  before  going  to  Philadelphia,  he  had  undertaken,  for  the  pdrpoee  of  getting 
clear  views,  to  stuily  the  conatitulion  of  the  principal  ceDfederaliona,  ancient  ■□d' 
modem ;  and  the  abstract  of  tbis  labor,  found  among  his  papers,  shown,  that  he  had 
made  a  collection  of  facta  in  support  of  tho  plain  dictate*  of  his  good  sense,  rather 
than  penetrated  into  the  eueotial  nature  of  these  complicated  aaeocialions. 

"Moreover,  Waahington'a  natural  inclination  was  rather  to  a  democratic  social' 
■late,  than  to  any  other.  Of  a  mind  just  ralhei  than  expansive,  of  a  temper  wiae 
and  calm  ;  full  of  dignity,  but  free  from  all  seliish  snd  snogant  pretensions ;  'cnvet- 
jng  rathsr  respect  than  ptrwer  ;  the  impartiality  of  democratic  principles,  and  die 
simplicity  of  democratic  manners,  far  from  offending  oi  annoying  him,  soited  hi» 
tastes  and  antisGed  hia  judgment.  *Ue  did  not  trouble  himself  with  inquiring,  like 
Ihe  pactisHng  of  the  ariaiocratic  system,  whether  more  elaborate  combinations,  a 
division  into  ranks,  priviregea,  and  artificial  barriers,  were  necesesrj  to  the  preaer-- 
Tation  of  society.  He  lived  tranquilly  in  the  midst  of  an  equal  and  aovereign  peo- 
pje,  finding  its  authority  lo  bs  lawful  and  aubmittiog  to  it  without  eSbrt. 

"  But  when  (he  question  waa  one  of  political  and  not  social  order,  when  the  dia- 
casaion  turned  upon  the  organization  oi  the  government,  he  was  strongly  federal, 
i^ipoaed  to  local  and  popular  pretensions,  and  the  declared  advocate 'of  the  unity 
uwi  force  of  the  centra]  power. 

"He  placed  himself  onder  this  standard,  and  did  so  in  order  to  insure  its  triumph. 
Bat  still  his  elevation  was  not  Ihe  victory  of  a  parly,  and  awakened  in  no  one  either 
axultilion  or  legreL  In  the  eyoa,  not  only  of  the  public,  but  of  his  enemies,  he 
was  not  included  in  any  party,  and  was  above  them  all ;  '  the  only  man  in  the 
United  Stales,'  aaid  Jefferson,  ■  who  posseased  the  confidence  of  all ;  •  •  •  •  • 
there  was  no  other  one,  who  waa  considered  aa  anything  more  than  a  party  leeder.' " 

The  fallowing  are  his  sketches  of  the  respective  heads  of  the 
antsgoniat  parties,  which  soon  began  to  devetope  themselves : 

■'Hamilton  dsaervea  (o  be  ranked  among  those  man,  who  have  best  undaiMaod 
tbs  vital  priociplsa  and  easenltal  conditiona  of  govemmsnt ;  not  merely  of  a  nominal 
gDvsmmeat,  bat  of  a  gavsmmenl  worthy  of  its  mission  and  of  its  name.  In  the 
Conalitotion  of  Ihe  United  Statea,  there  is  not  an  element  of  order,  slrenglh,  and 
dnrability,  to  the  introduction  and  adoption  of  which  he  did  not  powerfully  contribute. 
Perhaps  he  believed  the  monarchical  form  preferable  to  the  republican.  Perhaps  hs 
sometimes  had  doubts  of  the  saccesa  of  the  eiperiment  attempted  in  hia  own  coun* 
tiy.  Patbapa,  also,  earned  away  by  hia  vivid  imsgination  and  the  logicBTTahemeneB 
ofhumiiidih*  wuKHMtiniMeKluaiTe  b  hit  viaws,  and  wenttoo  far  inhiainlsiJ'^ 
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•Dca*.  But,  of  ■  ciMraetor  ■■  loftj  »  hii  mind,  ba  futhfullf  Mrrad  Hm  npnblic, 
and  bborsd  to  found  uid  not  (a  weaken  il.  Hi>  raperiorilj  cMuiMod  in  kuawing, 
that,  nsluialJy  lud  bj  &  !>»  inhsrant  in  the  nslnte  of  thin|[i,  power  is  ibore,  it  the 
beid  of  lociety  ;  that  govanimeadhauld  becoottitoted  ■ccording  to  thie  law;  and 
that  aTciy  contiaiT  ayilem  or  eSort  brings,  sooiwc  or  later,  trouble  and  weaknan 
into  the  society  itaeir  Kia  atror  canaiited  in  adhering  loo  cloaalj,  Bod  witfaaaone- 
what  irrogant  obatinacj,  to  tho  pracadaotaof  the  Bngtiahcanatitation,  in  attribnting 
Bomatimaa  in  theie  piecadenta  the  aama  aatborilj  t«  good  and  to  «Til,  to  principle* 
and  to  the  abuae  of  Ihem,  ud  in  not  allacbing  due  impoitanca  to,  and  repoaing 
■afflcienl  confidence  in,  the  Tuietj  of  political  forma  and  the  Heiibilitj  of  humaa 
aocietjr.  There  aie  occaiiona,  in  which  political  geaiua  cODiiata,  in  not  feuiog 
what  il  new,  white  what  ia  ettmal  ia  reapeclad, 

"  The  damocratic  panjr,  not  (he  tntbnlsDt  and  coarM  denocTacr  of  antiquitj  or 
of  the  middle  agea,  but  lb*  great  modem  demoeraej,  neier  had  a  mora  faithful  or 
more  diiiioguiabed  repiaaentatiTe  than  JeSeiaon.  A  warm  friend'of  hnmanily, 
libertj,  and  acience  1  tniating  in  thair  goodneaaai  wellaathsiiiighta  ;  daeplj  tondi- 
cd  by  the  injuittce  with  which  the  msaa  of  mankind  hare  been  treated,  and  the 
auSeringB  Ibef  endara,  and  inceaaanll]'  engaged,  with  an  admirable  diaintereatedoeaa, 
in  remedying  them  or  picTenting  ibeii  tecurrsDce  ;  accepting  power  aa  a  daogerona 
neceaaily,  Ilmoat  aa  one  otiI  uppoaed  to  another,  and  siaiting  hrmaeir  DOtmareljto 
Toatrain,  but  to  lower  it ;  diitruatlng  all  diaplay,  all  peraonal  apleudor,  aa  a  taoden- 
ej  to  aaurpation  ;  of  a  temper  open,  kind,  indulgent^  though  read;  lo  Iske  up  prejn- 
dicea  igainat,  and  feel  iiritaled  with,  the  enemiea  of  fail  party ;  of  a  mind  bold, 
acliTe,  ingenioua,  ini^uiring,  with  more  penetration  than  forecaale,  but  with  loo  tnnob 
good  aanaa  to  pnah  Ihingalo  the  exlieme,  and  capabis  of  em|rioyiDg,  against  apress- 
iog  danger  or  afil,  a  prudence  and  firmness,  which  would  perhaps  biTa  prerented  it, 
had  they  been  adopted  earlier  or  more  genatally." 

The  foUowiDg  remarks  upoo  the  poliiic&l  character  of  Waehington , 
are  very  Just,  and  worthy  of  quota tion~^tho ugh  inTolving  what  wo 
regard  as  an  enoaeoua  view  of  the  true  theory  of  American  demO' 
ciacy.  That  theory  is  not  that  the  nation  should  be  strongly  governed 
from  its  central  representative  institutions,  and,  therefore,  that  it  re- 
quires, as  its  necessary  condition,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  "  genuine 
devotedness  and  moral  superiority"  on  the  part  of  its  leaders.  It  is 
that  it  should  be  .governed  very  little — in  the  sense  in  which  Mr. 
Guizot  uses  the  term,  that  it  should  not  be  governed  at  all.  We 
should  despair  of  democracy  ever  being  able  to  take  "  a  place  among 
the  durable  and  glorious  forms  of  human  society,"  if  Waahingtons 
were  always  necessary  to  it.  And  here  we  perceive  the  usual  sophis* 
try  of  conservatism  which  always  assumes  as  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion to  democracy  a  degree  of  universal  pubLc  virtue,  and  of  super- 
human moral  elevation  on  the  part  of  its  leaders,  which,  in  fact,  it  is 
quixotic  to  look  for  : 

"  Waabiogton  did  well  to  withdraw  from  public  bnaineaa.  He  had  entered  upon 
it  St  one  of  those  momenta,  at  once  difficnit  and  farorable,  when  nations,  aairoondad 
bf  perila,  aummon  all  their  virtue  and  all  their  wisdom  to  surmoant  them.  He  was 
admirabljr  snited  to  this  position.  He  held  the  aentlments  aod  opinions  of  bis  sg* 
withODt  slaviebDBsa  or  faDBtieiani.  Tfae  paat,  iu  institntions,  its  inlatesis,  it*  man- 
ners, inspired  him  with  naitbei  hatred  nor  regret.  Hie  thougbta  aiul  hia  ambition 
did  not  impationtlj  reach  forward  into  tfie  fiitwe.  The  society,  in  the  midit  of 
wfaidi  be  lived,  suited  his  tsstaa  and  hi*  judgment.  He  had  confidence  in  it*  prin- 
ciple* and  it*  dettiny ;  but  a  confidence  enlightened  and  qualified  b;  an  accurate 
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imtiiHtiTs  peiception  of  the  bIcomI  pnndplt*  of  McUl  ordn.  He  Mmd  it  with 
heutineu  uxl  ind^wDdoica.  with  that  combination  of  faith  and  leu  which  ta  wit* 
dom  in  tha  affain  of  lbs  world,  ai  wall  ai  before  God.  On  thia  account,  aqMciallj, 
be  wu  qualified  to  govern  it ;  for  democracy  requirai  two  liiingt  for  iti  ttanqnillitf 
and  it>  aoccau ;  it  moit  feel  itaelf  to  be  truated  and  jat  rutnined,  and  mint 
beliere  aliha  in  the  genaioB  diTotednea  and  the  moral  lopenority  of  ila  leadeia. 
On  ibeu  coodicioiu  alooe  can  i(  gotam  itulf  while  in  a  piocan  of  deTilapenwut, 
and  hope  to  take  a  place  among  the  durable  and  glorioua  forma  of  human  aocietj. 
It  ie  Uie  honor  of  the  Americati  people  to  biTC,  at  thia  period,  undentood  and  ae- 
cepied  theie  condittoiu.     It  i>  the  gloiy  of  Waahington  ta  haia  been  iheir  iiitei]ffe- 


"  He  did  the  two  greateit  thing*  whiah,  in  politica,  man  can  have  Iha  priirilega  of 
attempting.  He  maintained,  bj  peace,  that  iodependence  of  hia  couulrj,  which  be 
had  acquired  by  war.  He  founded  a  free  goTamment,  in  the  name  of  (ha  principle! 
of  order,  and  by  la-eatabliahing  tbeir  away. 

"When  be  retired  from  publio  life,  botb  taaka  ware  acconipliahed,  and  he  couM 
enjoy  the  reaalt.  For,  in  anchbigh  enterpriaaa,  the  labor  which  they  have  coat  m  al- 
tera but  little.  Tba  aweat  of  any  toil  i*  dried  at  once  on  tha  brow  where  God  place* 
aiKib  lantela. 

"  He  retired  nduntarilf ,  and  a  conqneror.  To  the  very  laat,  hia  policy  had  pre- 
Tailed.  If  be  bad  wiahed,  be  could  atill  hare  krpt  the  direction  of  it.  Hia  luccea- 
aoT  wai  one  of  hie  moit  attached  friend*,  one  whom  he  had  himaelf  deaigoBled. 

"Still  the  ^ocb  w«a  a  critical  one.  He  bad  goreined  aucceNfuUy  for  eight 
year*,  a  long  period  in  a  democratic  itata,  and  that  in  its  infancy.  Foi  aotne  lime, 
a  policy  appoaed  to  bi*  own  bad  been  gaining  grouod.  Americas  aociety  teemed 
diapoaed  to  make  a  trial  of  new  patba,  mora  b  eoDfonnity,  peihapt,  with  in  biaa. 
Peihapa  the  hour  had  come  for  Waahington  to  quit  the  arena.  His  mcceaaot  waa 
there  overcome.  Mr.  AdamawaaauccerdedbyMr.  Jefferaan,  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
**itioi].    Sioee  thai  time,  the  democratic  parly  baa  goTBmed  the  United  States. 

"I(  thia  a  good  or  an  eTiM  Could  it  beotharniael  Had  tha  government  con- 
tinued in  the  handa  of  the  federal  party,  would  il  have  dorw  belter  T  Waa  thia  pa*. 
aibla  T  What  have  been  the  coaaequencea,  to  the  Uoited  Slalea,  of  the  iriumph  of 
tbe  demoeratio  party  1  Have  they  been  carried  oat  lo  the  end,  or  have  they  only 
begun  T  What  cbat^aa  have  the  society  and  conalitulion  of  America  uodergona  T 
tvhat  have  they  yet  tg  nndergo,  under  Ihrlr  influanca  ? 

"  Tbeae  aia  great  quaationa  ;  difficult,  if  I  miataka  not,  for  nativea  to  aolve,  artd 
certainly  impoeaibls  far  a  foreigner." 

"  Have  they  been  carried  out  to  the  end,  or  hare  they  only  begun !" 
They  have  not  yet  even  begun.  At  the  very  outset  the  beneficial 
action  of  the  democratic  princiido  in  the  developemeni  of  the  na- 
tional character  and  condition,  was  to  a  rery  great  extent  neutralized 
in  advance  by  tbe  falal  poison  of  the  paper-money  currency  which 
Hamilton  succeeded  in  infusing  into  our  system ;  and  all  that  we 
have  effected  by  our  struggles  and  sufferings  of  so  many  years,  is 
only  partially  to  recover  the  ground  occupied  by  us  half  a  century  ago. 
'Washington  did  not  understand  the  tendency  <^  this  policy,  and  we 
have  ample  assurance  from  his  writings  that  he  would  have  been  on 
our  aide  of  the  great  controversy  had  he  now  been  living.  We  do 
not  undertake  to  answer  Mr.  Guizot's  questions  as  to  the  future ;  but 
having  once  attained  this  point,  and  reftvmed  the  Federal  Govemmant 
back  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitution,  we  fearlessly  trust 
tbem  to  the  demonstration  of  time.  CiOO»?l'C 
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CARLYLE'S    CHARTISM.' 

Thib  ia  the  last  work  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  writers  of 
the  age,  extraordinary  both  in  his  merits  and  defects,  in  his  habits  of 
thioluDg  and  his  modes  of  expression,  in  the  manner  of  his  appearance 
before  the  public,  and  in  tlie  singular  influeace  which  he  exerts  over 
a  large  number  of  followers.  It  ia  but  two  or  three  years  since  Mr. 
Carlyle  became  known  extensively,  and  from  that  time  to  this,  his 
reputation  as  a  writer  of  unusual  force  and  originality  has  continued 
to  increase.  In  the  beginning,  his  name  was  familiar  only  to  the  few 
who  were  into  the  secret  of  the  anonymous  contributions  to  the  various 
English  periodicals.  Some  successful  translations  from  German 
books,  and  one  or  two  masterly  articles  on  the  present  state  and  future 
prospects  of  German  literature,  brought  him  into  the  notice  of  the  poet 
Goethe,  who  speaks  of  him,  in  the  converaations  which  Eckermann 
has  reported,  as  knowing  more  of  German  literature  than  many  of  the 
most  accomplished  Germans  themselves,  and  secured  to  him,  we  be- 
lieve, the  acquaintance  and  favor  of  that  great  man.  As  an  author  by 
name  he  first  arrested  attention  by  Uie  publication  in  New  England 
by  some  of  hia  friends,  in  the  form  of  a  book,  of  certain  occasional 
essays  from  Frazet's  Magazine,  under  the  name  of  Sartor  Reeartus. 
Tlua  was  a  fantastic  but  entertaining  work,  which,  as  a  symbolic 
treatise  on  the  Philosophy  of  Clothes,  gave  a  criticism  of  the  general 
spirit  of  the  age.  It  was  followed  by  die  pubhcalion  of  the  "  French 
Revolution — a  history,  in  three  volumes,"  and  subsequently  by  fonr 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  essays,  gathered  from  the  different  Quarter- 
lies and  Monthlies  in  which  they  were  originally  printed.  Our  readers, 
ve  presume,  are  already  too  well  acquainted  with  these  works,  to  re- 
quire at  our  bands  any  account  of  their  contents. 

The  work  before  us  ia  more  recent,  and  relates  to  subjects  of  more 
immediate  and  pressing  interest.  It  purports  to  be  an  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  the  working  people  of  England,  suggested  by  the  late 
movements  of  the  Chartists,  and  written  in  perfect  independence  of 
the  political  parties  which  divide  that  nation.  It  abotmds  in  all  the 
peculiarities,  whether  merits  or  defects,  which  mark  his  former  pro- 
ductions. It  has  all  the  abruptness  and  irregularity  of  style,  all  the 
strange  involutions  of  sentences,  all  the  fondness  for  foreign  idioms, 
all  the  grotesque  images,  all  the  unintelligible  allusions,  all  the  dark 
inklings,  and  vague  declamations  which  make  his  books  so  hard  to 
read,  and  yet  all  the  originality,  the  eloquence,  the  fervor,  the  force, 
the  humor,  the  picturesque  description,  the  lofty  philosophy,  and 
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•taitlifig  boldness  both  of  thought  and  expression  which  make  theni 
withal  so  pleasanL  Some  one  has  said  of  Kean'a  acting,  that  it  was 
reading  Shakspoaie  by  lightning.  We  may  say,  with  no  more  exagger- 
ation, of  most  of  Carlyle's  writing,  that  if  it  is  not  reading  Shakspeare, 
it  is  looking  at  a  picture  gallery,  by  lightning.  We  open  a  book  and 
find  ourselves  in  black  darkness,  groping  along  in  distnistfiihiess  and 
uncertainty ;  all  at  once  a  flash  shoots  across  the  sky,  and  crowds  of 
pictarcB,  some  faintly  sketched  and  others  boldly  and  vividly  painted, 
stand  revealed.  Here,  we  find  a  deUcate  but  expressive  outline  by 
Betsch,  there,  a  grand  and  awful  group  by  Rubens,  and  scattered 
everywhere,  the  bold,  chaotic,  fire  and  Ught  conglomerations  of 
Martin.  Cailyle  has,  therefore,  more  of  robust  strength  and  spasmodic 
rigor  than  of  deUcacy  or  clearness.  He  is  full  of  point,  brilliancy,  and 
antithesis,  but  quite  wanting  in  elegance  and  simplicity — has  more  of 
force  than  of  grace — and  ia  rather  impressive  and  loucbiog  than  con- 
vincing or  persuasive:  he  carries  you  along  by  his  impetuosity,  he 
startles  you  by  hie  flashes,  fills  you  with  a  lofly  valor,  kindles  a  sort 
of  heroic  love,  awakens  purposes  of  noble  and  generous  action,  but 
never,  or  seldom,  starts  the  unconscious  tear  by  the  quiet  and  sub- 
dued expression  of  the  gentle  and  the  humble.  As  a  critic  he  ia  bet- 
tar  than  as  a  philosopher;  a  critic,  both  sympathetic  and  severe, 
deeply  penetrated  by  the  sufferings  of  kindred  genius,  and  keenly  alive 
to  the  ludicrous  follies  of  quackery  and  pretension ;  but  a  philosopher, 
unsatisfactory  and  obscure,  or  one  of  that  sort  which  Coleridge  de- 
scribes, to  follow  whom,  is  like  taking  a  Chamois  hunter  for  your 
guide,  so  long  as  your  eye  is  fixed  upon  him,  be  will  conduct  you 
safely  over  precipices,  pitfalls,  and  the  eternal  glaciers,  but  when  your 
eye  fails,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  from  the  dizzy  height,  lets  yon  down  head- 
long into  the  unfathomable  abyss.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  too  much  lo 
say  of  him,  what  in  the  third  volume  of  his  German  Romance  he  has 
himself  sud  so  graphically  of  his  great  masterand  model  Jean  Paul  Rich- 
ler.  "  They"  (his  works)  "  are  a  tropical  wilderness,  full  of  endless  tor- 
tuosities ;  but  with  the  fairest  flowers  and  the  coolest  fountains  ;  now 
over-aicBing  na  with  high  umbrageous  gloom,  now  opening  in  long 
gorgeous  vistas.  One  wanders  through  them  enjoying  their  wild  gran- 
deur ;  and,  by  degrees,  our  half  contemptuous  wonder  at  the  auAor 
passes  into  reverence  and  love.  His  face  was  long  hid  from  us ;  but 
we  see  him  at  length  in  the  firm  shape  of  spiritual  manhood ;  a  vast 
and  most  singular  nature,  but  vindicating  his  singular  nature  by  the 
force,  and  beauty,  and  benignity  which  pervade  it.  In  fine,  we  joy- 
fully accept  him,  for  what  he  ia  and  was  meant  to  be.  The  graces, 
the  poUsh,  the  sprightly  elegances,  which  belong  to  men  of  lighter 
make,  we  cannot  look  for  or  demand  from  him.  His  movement  is 
essentially  slow  and  cumbrous,  for  he  advances  not  with  one  faculty 
but  a  whole  mind;  with  intellect  and  pathos,  and  humour  and  iodigna' 
lion,  moringonlike  a  mighty  host,  motley,  ponderous,  iiregnlu,,irn|. 
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siatible.  He  is  not  siiy,  spukling,  precise,  but  deep,  billowy,  vaot^ 
The  melodjr  of  hie  nature  is  not  expressed  ia  commoa  note-marks  or 
written  down  by  the  critical  gamut ;  for  it  is  wild  and  manifold  ;  its- 
voice  is  like  the  v<Mce  of  cataracts,  and  the  eoundiog  of  primeval 
foiesls.  To  feeble  ears  it  is  discord,  bat  to  ears  that  can  understand 
it  majestic  music." 

But  it  is  not  om  desi^  to  write  a  eriticism  upon  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  or  upon  the  spirit  of  his  wrilings.  We  prefer  at  this  time, 
by  paraphrase  and  extract,  to  furnish  our  readers  with  Bome>  idea  of 
the  contents  of  his  latest  publication.  "  Chartism  "  is  s  short  pam- 
phlet in  ten  chapters,  which  treat  rather  rhapsodically  of  the  causes 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  English  working  classes,  and  the  best 
method  of  applying  a  remedy.  The  namea  of  these  chapters  are — 
I.  Condition  of  England  Question,  11.  Statistics,  HI.  New  Poor  Law. 
IV.  Finest  Peasantry  in  the  worid,  V.  Rights  and  Mights,  Vi.  Lais- 
sez-Paire,  VII.  Not  Laissez-Faire,  Vlll.  New  £ras,  IX.  Parliamen- 
tary Radicalism,  X.  Impoasible.  Under  these  odd-sounding  titles 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  managed  to  present  the  matter,  in  all  the  aspects  of 
it  which  most  strongly  move  his  own  mind.  He  begins  by  stating 
the  importance  of  the  queatioa,  and  the  necessity,  not  only  of  saying 
but  of  doing  something  in  ao  ominous  a  matter  as  the  general  discon- 
tent of  the  laboring  population.  When  a  petition  of  grievances,  ao 
large  that  it  must  be  carted  along  the  streets  in  wagons,  is  borne  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
people  eamesily  demand  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
when  popular  restlessness  "  breaks  out  into  brickbats,  cheap  pikes, 
and  even  sputterings  of  conflagration,"  he  thinks  it  an  evidence  that 
if  something  be  not  speedily  done,  "  soinething  will  do  itself,  and 
that  after  a  fashion  that  will  please  nobody."  It  is  true,  the  newspa- 
pers have  exclaimed  that  Chartism  is  ended,  and  that  a  reform  mbiia- 
try  have  crashed  the  chimera  in  the  most  effectual  manner ;  bat, 
though  the  temporary  embodiment  of  Chartism  may  have  been  put 
down,  the  vital  essence  of  it  is  not  extinct.  In  one  form  or  another, 
it  lives  i  with  a  vitality  which  reform  mmistries,  constabulary  forces, 
and  raral  pcdices,  will  not  find  it  so  easy  to  destroy.  Chartism  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  "  the  wrong  condition  or  wrong  disposi- 
tion of  the  working  classes  of  England,"  and  until  that  condition  and 
that  disposition  are  improved,  the  uneasiness  cannot  be  quelled  and 
will  not  depart.  It  is  idle  to  execrate  it ;  to  call  it  mad,  incendiary, 
nefarious  ;  to  strive  to  crush  it  by  armed  force,  or  the  rindictive  pe- 
nalties of  law  ;  the  discontent  actually  exists,  and  must  be  dealt  with 
as  s  fact,  a  motit  grave,  complex,  and  all-important  fact. 

It  may  be  asked,  continues  the  writer,  why  Parliament  has  thrown 
BO  light  upon  the  subject,  since  its  members  are  expressly  appointed 
to  inquire  and  act  for  the  good  of  the  nation  ;  bat,  he  answers,  that 
whoerw  knows  anything  of  Puliaments,  knows  that  they  labor  '^^'^ 
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ing!y  only  for  their  own  sskes,  that  Aivotons  qneitions  are  their  chief 
topics,  and  that "  Inmbering  along  in  the  deep  nit«  of  common-place," 
parliaments  have  no  inclination  to  travel  out  of  the  beaten  track.  As 
the  CoUeclitfe  Wisdom  of  the  nation,  Parliament  has  availed  the  na- 
tion nothing,  and,  far  alL  purposes  connected  with  the  interest  of  the 
"  great  dumb  toiling  class,"  might  as  well  not  hare  been.  But  it  is  a 
matter  which  cannot  be  left  to  the  Collective  Folly  of  the  nation.  It 
remains,  therefore,  for  each  thinking  man  to  solve  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  English  social  existence  for  himself.  "  Why  are  the  work- 
ing classes  discontented  ?  what  is  their  condition,  economical,  moral, 
in  their  houses,  and  in  their  heaits,  as  it  is  in  reality,  and  as  they 
figure  it  to  themselves  to  be  ?  what  do  they  complain  of  1  what  ought 
they  and  ought  they  not  to  complain  of  T" — these  are  the  questions. 

In  answering  ihe  questions,  very  little  aid  is  to  be  derived  from 
statistics  or  tables,  "  for  these,"  observes  the  author,  "  are  like  cob- 
webs, like  the  sieve  of  the  Daniades,  beantifuUy  reticulated,  orderly 
to  look  upon,  but  hold  no  conclusion."  After  all  the  statistical  state- 
ments which  have  been  publluhed  in  respect  to  the'  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  one  must  trust  his  own  eyes  as  to  whether  it  has  ad- 
vanced. Statements  of  that  sort  include  but  a  small  portion  of  what 
constitutes  the  well  being  of  a  man.  The  laborer's  feelings,  his  at- 
tainments, his  social  position,  his  habits,  hie  mesna  of  enjoyment, 
and  a  thousand  other  things,  necessary  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  estimating  his  happiness,  cannot  be  set  down  in  figures.  Evon 
with  the  largest  amount  of  wages,  his  discontent  and  real  misery  may 
be  great ;  instead  of  accumulating  he  (nay  be  sinking  money ;  day  by 
day,  drawing  nearer  to  the  lowest  point  of  destitution,  or  strengthen- 
ing habits  of  imthrift  and  debauchery.  Meanwhile,  it  requires  no 
statistics  to  show  that  the  government  has  done  little  or  nothing  to 
inform  itself  in  these  mailers,  or  to  lessen  the  sum  of  general  discon- 
tent and  Buffering.  To  read  the  reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, one  would  think  that  it  had  done  everything,  but  in  reality  it 
has  done  nothing,  unless  it  were  to  proclaim,  what  was  long  since  de- 
clared, that  "he  that  will  not  work  shall  not  eat."  A  good  principle 
were  )t  rigidly  applied  to  all  classes  of  society,  and  not  confined 
merely  to  the  manual  worker.  But  there  is  a  higher  question — can 
the  poor  manual  worker  always  find  work  1  with  a  willingness  to  la- 
bor, can  he  always  procure  employment  T  This,  Legislation  answers 
In  the  afErmalive,  but  fact  too  often  answers  in  the  negative.  Com- 
|>etition,  reduced  to  its  extreme  limits  by  the  shoals  of  half  starving 
workmen  spawned  upon  England  from  the  neighboring  island,  bring's 
the  English  laborer  to  a  stale  of  idleness  and  misery.  Says  the 
author, 

"Thera  ia  one  fact  nhieh  Sutiilie  Scieoca  tuucomnnimested,  rod  mostaitonish- 
iag  oaa  ;  the  iDrerflace  from  which  U  pnganat  ai  to  tbi*  mi.tlsi.  Ireland  haa  aear 
Mnm  millioDa  of  ffotkiug  pM|dB,  the  third  nnit  aS  wham,  it  ^peui  bj  Statiatio 
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Scieou,  baa  Dot  (oT  Ihiilj  wwkB  sich  ymr  u  muiy  third-nta  pgUtoai  ■■  will  laf- 
fice  him.  It  a  «  hct  periupc  ths  moit  eloquanl  that  nu  evet  irritC«n  down  in  tnj 
luignigr,  at  any  date  of  the  world's  hiitury.  Waa  change  and  raformation  needed 
m  Iislaad  ^  Hu  Inttand  been  gorerned  and  guided  in  a  '  a  wise  and  loring'  min- 
Bir !  A  goTernoient  and  gaidaDce  of  nhile  Eoropean  men  which  haa  iuned  in 
paranoial  hunger  of  potiloea  to  tha  third  man  eilaiit— ou^l  lo  drop  a  veil  oni  iti 
Sue,  and  walk  out  of  coDit  nndel  condncE  of  proper  officer*;  laying  no  word ;  ck- 
pocting  now  of  a  soretj  aaiiteiicB  either  to  change  or  die.  All  men,  we  most  repeat. 
were  made  by  God,  and  have  iounortal  aoula  in  them.  Tiie  Sanipotatoe  ia  of  tha 
■ellsame  itoff  aa  the  auperfineM  Lord  Lientenant,  Not  in  indiridual  8anapotatoe 
hamin  aearecrow  bi^l  had  a  life  giTon  him  out  of  Hearen,  with  etemttiea  depend- 
ing on  it ;  for  onea  and  no  eecond  time.  With  immenaitiaa  in  bim,  orer  him,  and 
raond  him  ;  with  feelings  which  a  Shakapeue'a  apeech  would  not  uUsr ;  with  de- 
airei  illimitabln  aa  the  Autocnt's  of  all  the  Rnniu  '.  Him  Tarioua  thiiee'Juinoied 
,  peiacma,  ihingaiiDd  inslitntion*  have  long  been  teaching,  long  been  guiding,  goveni- 
iog :  and  il  is  to  perpetual  scarcity  of  third-ratto  potaloea,  and  tg  what  dependa 
ihereon,  that  ha  haa  been  taught  and  gnided.  Figure  thy  aelf,  O  high-minded,  cleai- 
headsd,  clean-bumiihed  reader,  elapt  by  enchantment  inlo  the  torn  coat  and  waata 
hnngar-laii  of  that  aame  toot-deroanng  brother  man  ! 

"  Bat  ibe  thing  we  had  to  state  here  was  our  infarsDca  from  tbat  monrnfol  fact 
of  Ihe  third  Sanapotatoo— eonpled  with  this  other  nall'luiawn  fact  that  ihe  Irish 
speak  a  partially  intelligible  dialect  of  EngUah,  and  their  fare  scrois  by  steam  is 
Ibar-pence  sterling  '.  Crowds  of  miserable  Iriab  darken  all  onr  towns.  The  wild 
Hilesian  features,  looking  false  ingenuity,  restlssanesa,  unreason,  misery,  and 
Mockeiy,  aatuts  you  on  all  highways  and  bywaya.  The  Engliah  coachman,  as  he 
whirb  paal,  laahea  the  Milesian  with  his,  whip,  curses  him  with  hia  tongue  ;  the 
Hilesian  is  holding  out  hia  hat  to  beg.  He  is  the  sorest  evil  this  coontry  haa  to 
strive  with.  In  his  rags  and  laughing  aavagery,  he  is  there  to  undertake  ail  work 
that  can  be  done  by  mere  strength  of  hand  and  back  ;  for  wages  tbat  will  purchase 
him  potatosa.  He  needa  only  aalt  for  condiment ;  he  lodges  to  his  mind  in  any 
pigfantch  or  doghulch,  roosts  in  outhooies  ;  and  wears  a  suit  of  tatters,  the  getting 
offend  on  of  which  is  aaid  to  be  a  difficult  operBtlon,  transacted  only  in  festiTals 
and  ihe  hi^tides  of  the  calender.  The  Ssion  man,  if  he  cannot  work  on  theeb 
terms,  finds  no  work.  Hs  too  may  bs  ignorant ;  hot  be  has  not  sunk  from  decent 
manhood  to  sqaalid  apehood  :  be  cannot  continue  bete.  American  forests  lie  nn- 
lilUd  across  the  ocean ;  the  ancitilited  Irishman,  not  by  bis  strength  but  by  the 
opposite  of  atrengtb,  drives  ont  the  Saion  natiTe,  takes  pOMosaion  in  hia  room. 
liere  abides  he,  in  hie  squalor  and  unreason,  in  hia  falsity  and  drunksn  violence, 
as  the  ready-made  naclsos  of  degradation  and  disorder.  Whosoever  atrugglea, 
Bwimming  with  difficulty,  may  now  find  an  example  how  the  human  being  can  exist 
■ot  awimmiog  bgt  sank.  Let  him  aink  ;  be  is  not  the  worst  of  men  ;  not  worse 
than  this  man.  We  bavequarantinea  againstpeatUenca  ;  but  there  is  no  pestilence 
like  that ;  and  against  it  what  qnarantine  ia  possible  1  It  is  lamentable  te  look 
opon.  This  soil  of  Britain,  theee  Saion  men  have  clesred  it,  made  it  arable,  fertile, 
and  a  home  for  Ihem ;  they  and  their  lathers  have  done  that.  Under  tha  sky 
there  exists  no  force  of  men  whom  with  arms  these  Saxons  would  not  seize,  in  their 
grim  way,  and  fling  (Heaven's  justice  and  tbeir  Sawn  bomor  aiding  them)  swiftly  into 
the  sea.  But  behold,  a  force  of  men  armed  only  with  ,Tig«,  ignorance,  end  naked- 
ness ;  and  Hib  Saxon  ownara,  paralyxsd  by  invisihlB  magic  of  paper  fornjilar,  have 
to  By  far,  and  hide  Ihemsslves  in  Transatlantic  forests.  *  Irish  repeal  V  •  Would 
to  God,'  IS  Dutch  William  nid,  '  You  ime  King  of  Ireland,  and  could  take  your- 
self and  it  three  tboosand  miles  off,'— there  lo  repesl  it ! 

"  And  yet  these  poor  Celtiberian  Irish  brothers,  what  cm  lit;/  help  it !  They 
enmot  slay  at  home,  and  atarra.  It  is  jnat  and  natural  that  they  coma  hither  sa 
a  eaiM  to  us.  Alu,  for  them  loo  it  ia  not « luiory.  Il  ia  not  a  atraight  ot  joyful 
VOL.  vin.  Ko,  XXXI. — JTJLY,  1840.     B 
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wqr  of  kTMging  thair  M»  wrong* thii;  butamoal  nd  cireniloni otw.  Yattwy 
it  11,  uid  tn  dfoctaal  trajr.  Tbfl  time  hu  cotDe  when  the  In*h  popalitim  mut 
«ithH  be  impiOTKl  &  little,  or  «lM  aKtaniiiD«tad.  Pkoiible  nuigBinsnt,  idsptad 
to  Ihia  hollow  outcry  or  to  Chit,  will  no  longai  do ;  it  muit  b«  mmmgement  ground* 
ed  on  ainceritj  and  fict,  to  which  the  truth  of  thtngi  will  rnpoad — by  an  actiul 
beginning  of  improTement  to  theea  wretched  brpthai-men.  In  ■  atata  of  perennial 
oltia-nTage  fainiaa,  in  tbe  midst  of  civilizatiDD,  thej  cannat  continue.  For  that 
the  Saion  Britiah  wilt  ever  anhmit  to  aink  along  with  them  to  nch  a  alate,  we  ■•- 
■uine  aa  impoaaibla.  There  is  in  these  latter,  thanlc  Qod,  an  ingennity  which  ii  not 
filag  ;  a  methodic  apirit,  of  inaight,  of  peraeveraat  nell-dmng;  a  tationalitjp  and 
Teracitj  which  Natnie  with  her  troth  doea  npf  disown  ; — withal  there  ia  a  >  Berserkir- 
nge'  m  the  bout  of  them,  which  will  ptefer  all  thing*,  including  dwlnictimi  a»d 
aelf-deetnuttioo,  to  diat.  Let  no  man  awaken  it,  thii  aame  Bersarldr-rage  !  Saep* 
hiddsn  )l  lies,  far  dawn  in  the  centre,  like  genial  ceatial-fire,  with  atratam  after 
Blntum  of  arrangement,  traditionarr  method,  competed  produetivmeai,  all  bnilt 
abo*«  it,  viTtGed  and  rendered  fertile  bj  it :  justice,  cteanies*,  silsnce,  peraereianea, 
nnhasting  nnresting  diligence,  hatred  of  disorder,  hatred  of  injuscics,  which  is  the 
worst  diaaider,  ehaiaeteriie  this  people ;  their  inward  fire  we  aaf,  aa  all  such  firs 
shoald  be,  is  hidden  at  the  cenlrA.  Dei^hidden  ;  but  awalum^s,  but  imiDMra- 
r*bte ; — let  no  man  awaken  il !  With  thi*  atrong  aileot  people  bare  the  noisy  Tebe- 
ment  Irish  now  at  length  got  coaunon  cauae  made.  Ireland,  now  lor  the  Gist  tin)* 
in  aneh  strange  circuitous  way,  does  find  itself  embarked  in  Ihs  aame  boat  with  Eng' 
land,  to  sail  together ;  the  wistchedness  of  Ireland,  slowly  but  inevitably,  has  crept 
over  to  na,  and  become  our  own  wretchedness.  Tbe  Iriih  popuIatiiKi  mnst  get  it- 
-  self  redressod  and  aaied,  for  the  sake  of  tbe  En^iah  if  for  nothing  else.  Ala*,  that 
it  abould,  on  both  side*,  be  poor  toihng  men  that  pay  the  amart  far  nnmly  Strigul*. 
Heniyi,  Macdeimota,  and  O'Donoghnea !  The  strong  haTo  saten  aoor  grapes,  awl 
the  teeth  of  the  weak  ue  set  on  edge.  >  Cnrie*,'  laya  ths  Pronab,  ■  ue  like  dnek- 
ens,  they  retBm  always  horu,'  " 

This  is  the  consequence  of  the  injuBtice  of  England,  who  is  now 
TeaptDg  the  bitter  fndta  of  her  fiCleea  generslipns  of  wrong-doing. 

It  is  evident,  then,  to  whoever  will  look  into  the  matter,  that  the 
condition  of  the  English  laborer  approximates  more  closely  to  that 
of  the  Irish  brought  in  competition  with  him ;  and  that  whatever  labor, 
lo  which  atrength  with  little  skill  will  suiEce,  ia  to  be  done,  must  be 
done  at  the  Irish  and  not  the  English  price.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
difficult  to  believe  that  theie  are  in  England  half  a  million  of  hand- 
loom  weavers,  working  fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  yet  imable  to  procure 
a  sufficiency  of  the  coarsest  food  ;  or  that  laborers  upon  farma,  in  a 
country  of  paper-money  prioea,  are  working  for  nine  or  seven  shillings 
per  week,  and  that  other  laborers,  in  districts  the  half  of  whose  hus- 
bandry is  cows,  taste  no  milk,  and  can  procure  do  milk.  Nor  is  die 
BuiTering  confined  to  the  lotfer  classes  of  workmen,  to  the  imskQled 
millions  who  have  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  their  muscles,  and 
who  are  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  slightest  changes  in  the  de- 
mand for  labor.  Mr.  Carlyte  tells  us  that  the  best  paid  laborers  are 
those  who  are  most  frequently  engaged  in  the  popiiUr  disturbances. 

■'  So  mach  on  obserratiQii  sltogether  onstatistie,  looking  only  at  a  Dro^eda  or 
Dublin  steamboat,  ascetiain  for  itaelf.  Another  thtug,  likewiae  ascertainable  on 
tbi*  vast  obseure  matter,  eicitea  a  enpeTficial  sniptiao,  but  only  a  anpetficial  one ; 
That  il  is  tbe  best  paid  worinaen  irtw,  t^  •trifcH,  tndM-umon*,  Cbutio^  wd 
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tba  likcoMsfdun  BOrt.  NodoabtoTitr  Tlu  bMt-jMid  woifciMa«Klhe;«l«M 
that  cm  M  emnpUiii  I  How  ihall  ba,  the  huidlaom  nenm-,  who  ia  tb*  il*j  that  ii 
pminf  ovrr  bim  hti  to  find  ibod  lor  the  <Uj,  itrike  work !  If  ba  itrike  wotk,  ba 
•tuTM  wi^iin  the  weA.  Hb  ia  put  eomptaint  I — Tba  fict  ilulf,  howsrei,  ii  cms 
wbicb,  if  w«  coniider  it,  l««d>  ua  into  alill  dMpar  tegiona  of  tba  nuUdj.  Wag««, 
it  <nnikd  appaaT,  an  no  indoi  of  iraU-beiiig  to  ths  woiking  man  :  wilbont  pn^iu 
wage* ihara  can tw  tMweU-baing;  bat  wiibitiein also tboamajba dodo.  Wifaa  of 
working  man  diSci  graallj  in  diffareat  qoutera  of  tfaia  caantiy  :  according  to  the 
meaicbea  or  tbe  goeaa  of  Mt.  Sjrunonai  an  intaUigant  hnniaae  inqatrer,  thoj  Tarj 
in  tha  ratio  of  not  lesi  than  tbreatoone.  Cotton-apinnan,  aa  weleam,  aia  genaratlj 
weD  paid,  while  emplojed ;  their  nagaa,  one  week  with  auotbeT,  wirea  and  ehildren 
all  working,  amoont  to  aiuna  which,  if  well  laid  out,  were  folly  adaqnau  la  comfort- 
able living.  And  jet,  alaa,  ihere  teem*  little  qnaation  that  reaaoDahle  wall-baing 
i*  aa  much  aatranget  in  their  hoDaekolda  aa  in  an;.  At  the  cold  hearth  of  the  evar- 
toiling,  eTei>bDnganng  weavar,  dwrita  at  leaat  •ome  equability,  fixation  aa  if  in  pe- 
reaaial  ice ;  hope  neiar  cornea ;  hot  alao  inegalai  impatience  ii  abeent.  Of  outward 
ihinga  thaae  olhera  have  or  might  have  moagfa,  but  o(  ail  inward  thioga  (here  it  the 
fatalleat  lack.  Economy  doe*  not  exiat  among  them ;  Iheir  trade  mw  in  fdethoris 
praaperity,  anon  eitannatad  into  inanition  and  '  Shon-time,'  ia  of  the  natare  of 
,fanbling  ;  (hey  U*e  by  it  like  gamblera,  now  in  luiuiiona  auperfluity,  now  in  atatra- 
tion.  Black  natinona  diacontent  daronre  them ;  aimpJy  tba  miteiableM  faeting, 
that  can  inh^t  tba  heart  ci  man.  EogLid)  commerce,  with  ita  world-wide  codtdI- 
•iTO  flnctnationa,  with  ita  immeaanrable  Fiotana  ataam-damon,  makea  all  patlia 
tmcortain  for  them,  all  Ufa  a  bewilderment  j  aobriety,  ataadtaalaeaa,  peaceable  con- 
tinnaoee,  tbe  fiiat  bleaaing  of  man,  are  not  iheira. 

"  It  ia  in  Glaagow  among  that  elaaa  of  oparatiTei  that '  Number  60,'  in  hia  dark 
mom,  payi  down  the  price  of  Uaod.  Be  it  with  reaaon  or  with  uoreaaon,  too  aorely 
ibey  do  in  Teritj  find  the  time  all  out  of  joint ;  thia  world  for  them  no  home,  but  a 
dingy  priaon-honae,  of  reckteai  [unthrift,  rebellion,  rancor,  indigoation  againat  them- 
aabea  and  agaiaat  all  man.  Ia  it  a  grean  floweiy  world,  with  aiore  areilaating  aky 
atntcbed  OTer  it,  the  work  and  govemment  of  a  Ciod  ;  or  a  murky-ainunaring 
Topbet,  of  copperaa-fumea,  cotton-fui,  gin-riot,  wrath  and  toil,  created  by  a  dcmtni 
govemad  by  a  Damon  1  Tba  aam  of  their  wrelchedneaa,  merited  and  unmBrtlad 
weltera,  fange,  dark  and  baleful,  like  a  Dantean  Hall,  riaible  there  in  the  ataticta  of 
Oin  :  juatly  named  tbe  noat  anthentic  ioeamatioa  of  the  Infernal  Piincipla  in  our 
times,  too  initiapntabla  sn  incarnation;  Qin  the  black  throat  into  which  wrelched- 
neaa of  erety  aott  conauomiating  ilaeirbycaUlDgondeliriaintatialpit,  whirla  down  ; 
abdication  of  the  power  to  think  or  reiolTe,  a*  too  painful  now,  on  the  part  of  men 
whoae  lot  of  all  otbera  would  require  thought  and  rcaolution  ;  liquid  mkdnen  aold  at 
ten-pence  the  quartern,  all  tba  prodncta  of  which  are  and  miut  be,  like  itTorigin, 
Mad,  miaeiabla,  tninoua,  arkd  that  only  !  If  from  thia  black  onluminoa*  aobeeded 
i»ftrtu>,  and  priaon-boose  of  aoula  in  pain,  there  ware  to  flaab  op,  from  time  to  linie, 
some  diamalwide-epread  glare  ofChartiam  or  Ihe  like,  notable  to  all,  claiming  remedy 
from  all — an  we  to  regard  it  aa  mora  balefal  than  Ihe  qoiet  Kate,  or  rather  aa  not  ' 
■o  baleful  1  Ireland  ia  in  chronic  atrophy  iheae  five  ccnturiea ;  the  diaeaaa  of  nobler 
Enghnd,  identified  now  with  that  of  Ireland,  bacomei  acuta,  baa  criata,  and  will 
be  cored  «  kill" 

But  tfter  bU  it  is,  perhaps,  not  so  nmch  the  actual  mffering,  inflict- 
ed upon  the  working  clsBaes,  which  bo  strongly  mOTea  them,  as  the 
felt  injiutice  of  most  of  the  amngementg  of  society.  It  is  that  fee- 
ing of  wrong  which  is  more  ioauppoitable  than  even  death  itaelf.  The 
Enghsh  people  look  around  them,  and  find  that  they  are  not  in  that 
poaition  to  which  they  are  of  right  entitled,  they  find  theoaslTes  ttw  ^ 
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victims  of  laws  operating  unequally,  of  institutions,  made  not  to  pro- 
tect but  to  oppress  diem,  and  with  that  keen  sense  of  right  so  deeply 
implanted  in  the  hnman  heart,  are  for  ever  protesting  against  the  un- 
natural state  to  which  they  have  been  confined.  On  this  point,  the 
subjoined  extract  is  full  of  meaning : 

"  It  u  not  i*h«t  ■  roui  ootwirdl?  hai  or  wuitg  that  conalitutca  thi  happineu  or 
jnaerf  of  him.  Nakednen,  hunger,  distresi  of  all  kindi,  doith  itielF  have  been 
cheetfull;  luffeted,  when  tho  heart  wu  right.  It  is  the  feeling  of  tnjialice  that  i> 
iDiuppottable  to  all  men.  The  brulalleet  black  African  caonot  bear  that  he  ibould 
be  used  nnjuatly.  No  man  can  bear  it,  or  onght  to  bear  it.  A  deeper  law  than  any 
puchment-lavT  nhataoeiei,  a  law  vritten  diiect  by  the  hand  of  God  id  tbe  inmoaC 
beiug  of  man,  inc«auiitlj  proteata  against  it.  What  ii  injaitice !  Another  name 
for  ({uorder,  far  unveracitj,  unreality  -,  a  thing  which  veracious  ciealed  Natcre, 
even  because  it  i*  not  chaos  and  a  waate- whirling  baaeleaa  phantasm,  rejects  and 
diaowDi.  It  is  not  ths  outward  pain  of  injaetice  ;  that,  were  it  even  the  dajing  of 
the  back  with  knotted  scourgea,  the  seTering  of  the  head  with  guillotioes,  is  com- 
paratiTelj  a  small  matter.  The  real  araait  is  the  aoul'spaia  and  stigma,  the  hurt  in- 
flicted OD  the  moral  self.  The  rudeat  clown  must  draw  himself  up 'into  altitude 
of  battle,  and  resistance  to  the  death,  if  such  be  offered  bim.  He  cannot  liie  under 
it ;  hit  own  soul  sloud,  and  all  the  universe  with  ailent  coaiinual  beckoning!,  says  it 
cannot  be.  He  must  reisnge  himself ;  rnancha-  himself,  make  himself  good  again 
— that  to  nieum  may  be  mine,  (uum  thine,  and  each  party  atanding  clear  on  his  own 
basis,  order  be  rsstoied.  There  ia  tometning  infinitely  respectable  in  this,  and  we 
may  >aj  anirerially  respected  ;  it  ia  the  common  alamp  of  manhood  vindicating  it- 
aelf  in  all  of  ui,  the  basia  of  whatever  is  worthy  in  all  ofue,  and  through  supeificiat 
diversiljes,  the  same  in  all. 

"  Aa  iitorder,  insane  by  the  nature  of  it,  ia  the  hstefnlesl  of  thinga  to  man,  who 
lives  by  agnily  and  order,  aa  injustice  is  the  worst  evil,  some  call  it  the  only  evil,  in 
itiia  world.  All  men  aubmit  to  toil,  to  disappointment,  to  unhappiaeia  ;  it  is  their 
lot  here  ;  but  in  all  hearta,  ineitingniBhabte  by  sceptic  logic,  by  aorrow,  perveraioo, 
ot  despair  itaelf,  there  is  a  small  atill  voice  intimating  that  it  ia  not  the  final  lot ; 
that  wild,  waste,  incoherent  aa  it  looks,  a  Ond  presides  over  it ;  that  it  is  not  an 
injuaUce  but  a  juatice.  Force  itaelf,  the  hopeleasnesa  of  reaittance,  has  doabtlesa 
a  composing  effect ; — against  ioanimate  Smoomi,  and  much  other  infliction  of  the 
like  sort,  we  have  found  it  suffice  (o  produce  complete  composure.  Yet  one  would 
say,  a  permanent  iojualice  even  from  an  Infinite  Power  would  prove  uneodurable  by 
men.  If  men  bad  !oal  belief  in  a  God,  their  only  reaource  againat  a  blind  Nu-God, 
'  of  Necessity  and  Mecbaniam,  that  held  them  like  a  hideous  World- Sicamengine, 
like  a  hideous  Fhalaris'  Bull,  imprisoned  tn  its  own  iron  belly,  would  be,  with  or 
without  hope,  rnoU.  They  cauld,  aa  Novalii  aaya,  by  a  '  aimaltaneous  universal 
act  of  suicide,' depart  ont  of  the  World-Steameogine  j  and  end,  if  not  in  victory, 
yet  m  invincibility,  and  unaubdaable  protest  that  such  World- Sleamengine  waa  a 
Mure  and  a  stupidity," 

It  is  this  injustice,  or  rather  this  infideli^  to  nature  and  truth,  which 
forms  the  single  intolerable  eril  of  the  English  people,  and  which 
causes  their  sense  of  it  to  manifest  itself  in  wild  revolts  and  conflagra- 
tions. It  has  expelled  from  their  breasts  their  cusUKnary  lo^al 
obedience  to  those  placed  above  them  ;  it  has  stiperinduced  a  decay  of 
religious  faith,  and  filled  them  with  a  virulent  rerengeful  hnmor  against 
their  upper  classes.  Their  conviction  is  hourly  growing  deeper  that 
they  aie  unfairly  dealt  with,  and  that  theit  poattton  in  socieqr  is  de- 
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teimmed  not  by  right  bat  by  neceasi^  and  force-  The  unquiet  b^tei 
feeling  which  is  spreading  anxnig  thom  is  the  same  which  a  few 
years  back  gave  birth  to  that  frighUhl  explosion  of  all  the  social  ele- 
ments, the  French  Revolution.  With  whatever  horror  w«  regard  that 
event,  wys  our  author,  it  hu  come  to  be  granted  that  there  were 
many  meanings  in  it,  hot  this  meaning  as  the  ground  of  all ;  that  it 
was  the  revolt  of  the  opfnessed  lower  classes  against  the  qti^essing 
or  neglecting  upper  classes ;  not  a  French  revolt  only ;  but  a  Euro- 
pean revolt,  fiill  of  stem  monition  to  all  European  nations.  "  These 
Chaitisma,"  he  adds,  "  Radicalisms,  Reform  Bill,  Tithe  Bill,  and  in- 
finite other  diacrepaacy,  and  acrid  argument  and  jargon  that  there  is 
yet  to  be,  are  oui  French  Revolution.  God  grant,  that  we  with  onr 
better  methods  may  be  able  to  transact  it  with  argument  alone." 

"TbaFrEDch  Raralution,  now  that  we  h»c  lofficianLlf  siacntadits  borranand 
erimas,  i*  found,  to  have  had  withal  a  great  meaning  in  it.  Aa  indeaiJ,  what  ginl 
thing  arat  happened  in  thia  world,  a  world  ondeiatood  alwaja  to  be  made  and 
gOTSmad  bjr  a  Profidenee  and  Wiadom,  not  bj  an  Unwiadom,  witbont  maaning 
■omewfaat  1  It  waa  a  toleiablf  andible  Toice  of  proclamatioD,  and  unitsiatl  oyts ; 
to  all  people,  thia  of  threa-and- twenty  jaara'  cloao  fij^ting,  ai^^ng,  conflagtating, 
with  a  million  oi  two  of  men  ahot  daad  :  tiie  world  ought  to  know  b;  thia  time  that 
it  waa  Terilj  meant  in  eaineat,  that  eime  phanotnenon,  and  had  ita  own  raaaooa  for 
appearing  ihere  !  Which,  iccordinglj,  the  world  begina  now  to  do.  lie  French 
ReTDlulion  is  aeen,  or  begina  evarrwtiere  to  be  aeen,  '  aa  the  crowning  phenamenon 
of  our  modera  lime ;'  '  the  inefitabla  ateni  end  of  maeh ;  the  faaifd),  bnt  alio 
w<»ulerfut,  indinpenaable  and  itemlf  beneficent  beginning  of  maeb.'  Hs  wbo  would 
underatand  tba  atniggling  eonmlsiira  unreal  of  European  aocietj,  in  acj  and  arary 
conntij,  at  tbia  day,  maj  read  it  in  bioad  glaring  Unea  there,  in  that  the  moat  con- 
TaUive  phanomenoD  of  the  laat  thouaand  jeira.  Europe  ta;  pining,  obatructed, 
moribund  \  quack-ridden,  hag-ridden — ia  there  a  hag,  or  apectre  of  the  Pit,  to  bale- 
ful, hideoua  aa  jota  accredited  quack,  were  ha  never  aa  cloie-abavan,  cutd-apaken, 
phuaible  to  himaelt  and  othen  \  Quack-ridden  ;  in  that  one  word  lie«  all  miaeij 
whataoerer.  Specioait;  in  all  daparlmenta  naurpa  the  place  of  reality,  Ihnuta  ra- 
sUtj  awaj  ;  inilead  of  performance,  there  ia  appearance  of  parfbnnanea.  Tbe  quack 
ia  a  lalaebood  incarnate  ;  and  speaka,  and  makea,  and  doea  mere  falaehooda,  which 
Nature  with  her  TaTacitjr  haa  to  diaowiL  At  chief  prieat,  a*  chief  goremor,  be 
BlandathBie,  enlmatedwithmtKb.  Tba  bnabandmaa  of '  Tinw'a  SaedSald  j'  hew 
the  world'a  hired  aowar,  hired  and  aolemnljr  appointed  to  aow  the  kind  true  earth 
with  wheal  thia  jear,  that  next  year  all  nen  may  have  bread.  He,  miaerable  moT' 
tat,  deceiving  and  aelf-deceiving,  aowa  it,  aa  we  aaid,  not  whh  com  but  with  chaff; 
tbe  worid  nothing  doubting,  harrowa  it  in,  paja  bim  bia  wagea,  diamiaaea  him  with 
bleaaing,  and — neat  year  there  haa  no  com  apnng.  Nalnra  haa  diaowned  the  chaff,  ' 
dacUnad  growing  chaff,  and  bahotd  now  than  ia  no  biead !  It  becomea  neceaaaiy, 
in  aflch  eaae,  to  do  aevani  thinga ;  not  aofl  tbinga  aome  of  tbam,  but  hard." 

These  are  the  fearful  processes,  the  author  proceeds  to  argne,  by 
which  man  establishes  not  so  much  his  rights  as  bis  mights.  What  is 
meant  by  this  distinction,  we  may  observe  by  the  way,  passes  our 
understanding.  It  occurs  in  his  history  of  the  French  Revtdution,  as 
well  as  in  this  work,  but  the  precise  force  of  it  we  hare  not  been  able 
to  asceri^.  That  he  does  not  deny  the  doctrine  of  human  rights  is 
evident  bcm  all  his  writings,  tlwugh  he  says  they  u«  ^"i^*  worth  u- 
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certaining  in  conpuison  with  the  miglita  of  man,  that  ihay  vuy  not  a 
little  accordiog  to  place  and  time,  that  thoy  depond  very  much  upon 
what  a  nuDa  conricticHiB  of  them  are,  and  that  the  "  accniate  final 
rights  of  man  lie  in  the  far  depths  of  the  ideaL"  Of  all  which  we 
hare  not  the  remotest  conception.     He  adds : 

"  And  jot  tbst  thera  ii  reiitj  >  '  rigbti  of  dud  '  let  do  mottiJ  doabt.  As  ideal 
of  right  dost  dnetl  in  all  men,  in  all  ■RBiigeii)ebta,pactioiuaadpn>cadiireaofiiiM: 
it  ii  to  U)ii  ideal  of  right,  mon  aikd  man  daTeloping  ittelf  u  it  ia  more  and  mora 
approiiouted  to,  that  haman  aocietj  for  arer  tends  and  atragglei.  Wa  aaj  alio 
that  any  giTen  thing  eithei  it  anjnat  oi  alee  juat ;  hawarei  obacnra  the  argainga  and 
■tragglinga  on  it  be,  tbs  thing  ia  iUelf  in  there  aa  it  liea,  infitUhly  enough,  u  the 
one  OI  the  other.  To  which  let  lu  add  only  tliia,  laat  article  of  faith,  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  all  faith  among  men,  That  nothing  nhieh  li  najait  can  hope  to  continue  in 
thia  WDlid.  A  faith  tne  in  all  timea,  mora  or  leaa  fmgotton  in  moet,  bat  altogether 
frightfollj  braoght  to  rememfaiance  again  in  oan  f  Lyons  foailladiDgi,  Nanlm 
iM>T*diDga,  leigna  of  tenor,  and  inch  other  aniTeraal  battle- tbuader  and  eiplouoa  ; 
thaae,  if  ne  will  oodantand  them,  ware  but  a  new  ineftagabie  preaching  abroad  of 
that.  It  would  appear  that  Speeioaitiea  which  are  Dot  lealitiei  cannot  any  longer 
inhabit  thi*  world.  It  would  appear  that  the  Dnjiut  thing  hai  no  fiiend  in  the 
HaaTcn,  and  a  majority  agabit  it  on  the  earth  ;  nay,  that  it  haa  at  bottom  all  men 
for  ita  eoamiai ;  that  it  may  take  abetter  in  thia  fallacy  and  then  in  that,  bat  will  be 
honted  from  fallacy  to  fallacy  till  it  Sod  no  fallacy  to  aheltet  in  iny  more,  bat  mnat 
Inaich  and  go  elaewhicher ; — that,  in  a  word,  it  onght  (o  prepare  inceaaantiy  for 
decent  depanure,  before  onleceni  departoitt,  ignominiooa  drumming  oal,  nay,  tangB 
amiling  out  and  hnmingout,  orerlako  it !  Alaa,  waa  that  auch  new  tiding!  1  lail 
not  from  of  old  udubitable,  that  antnith,  injuittce  which  i*  bat  acted  ontruth,  haa 
DO  power  to  contiane  in  thia  trae  unif  arae  of  oun  1  Hie  tidingt  was  world-old,  or 
oU«r,  M  old  aa  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  :  aod  yet  in  thai  epoch  unhappily  it  waa  new 
tidioga,  niMxpecied,  incredible ;  and  there  had  to  be  anch  aarthqnakea  and  shakings 
of  the  natioEU  befuce  it  could  belialoned  to,  and  laid  to  heart  even  atigfatlj  1  IiBtas 
lay  it  to  heart,  let  lu  know  it  well,  that  new  shakinga  be  not  needed.  Known  sad 
laid  to  heart  it  mustoTerywherebs,  beforce  peace  can  pretend  to  come.  Thisseemi 
to  ni  the  aeerel  of  our  eoQTulaed  era  ;  thie  which  ie  so  easily  written,  which  ii  and 
has  been  and  will  be  so  bard  to  bring  to  paaa.  All  trae  men,  high  and  tow,  oach  in 
his  Bjdiero,  are  cooeeiaualy  or  nncooaciouily  bringing  it  to  pass ;  all  blie  and  half- 
Uae  men  are  fmtlssily  spendii^  themssWes  to  binder  it  from  coming  to  pass." 

In  these  extracts  out  readera  are  furnished  with  Mr.  Csrlyle's  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  complaints  of  the  En^h  people,  widi  glimpaea 
as  to  their  causes,  and  the  probabilityoftheir  leading  to  terrible  revo- 
lations.  In  the  remaining  portion  of  the  book,  he  sets  about  consider- 
ing in  the  same  immethodical  but  imptessire  manner  the  remedies  for 
auch  deep-seated  and  wide-spread  disconlenL  His  first  inference 
fVom  all  the  facts,  is  that  the  doctrine  of  LaiaseK-Faire,  or  let  alone 
is  no  longer  of  possible  ^>pUoation  in  England ;  that  the  working 
classes  cannot  get  on  without  aotnal  goremment— that  the  church 
and  the  aristocracy  must  teach  and  gnide  them,  since  democracy,  to 
which  all  things  seem  to  he  tending- more  or  less  rapidly,  is  the  mere 
abdication  of  goremment,  which  will  not  do,  as  matters  now  are,  with 
the  abused,  ignorant  and  timinltuons  populace.  Lest  we  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  mistaken  Mr.  Carlyle  in  the  utterance  of  Ibeao  f^tr^ip 
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ordinaT^opinkmB, we  bIuU  give  bis  owawoide.  "One  inTerence," 
axya  ho,  "  inclusive  of  all,  shftll  content  us  hen ;  that  Laiorcz-Faire 
has  as  good  as  dons  its  part  in  a  great  many  provinces,  that  in  the 
pfOvince  of  the  working'  classes,  Laissez-Faiie  having  passed  its 
new  poor  law,  has  reached  the  suicidal  point,  and  now,  tsfelo  d»  n 
lies  d^ng  there,  in  torch-light  meetings  and  such  like."  Again,  speak- 
ing of  democracy,  he  observes,  that  in  "  what  is  called  self-goveni- 
ment  of  the  multitude  by  the  multitude,  can  be  no  finality ;  that  with 
the  coinplelest  winning  of  democracy  is  nothing  won,  except  empti- 
ness and  the  free  chance  to  win.  Democracy  is,  by  the  nature  of  it, 
a  self-cancelling  business,  and  gives  In  the  long  run  a  net  result  of 
zero."  "  Democracy  never  yet,  that  we  heard  of,  was  able  to  accom- 
plish much  work  beyond  that  same  cancelling  of  itself."  "  Democnt- 
cy,  lake  it  where  you  will,  in  our  Europe  is  found  but  as  a  regulated 
method  of  rebellion  and  abrogation  ;  it  abrogates  the  old  arrangement 
of  things,  and  leaves,  as  we  say,  zero  and  vacuity  for  the  institution 
ot  a  new  arrangement.  It  is  the  consummation  of  no-government 
and  Laissez-Faire.  Not  towards  the  impossibility,  self-government 
irf  a  multitude  by  a  multitude ;  but  towards  some  possibility,  govern- 
ment by  the  wisest,  does  bewildered  Europe  struggle.  The  blessed- 
est  possibility,  not  misgovemment,  not  Laisaez-Faire,  but  veritable 
govemnient.  Cannot  we  discern  too,  across  all  democratic  turbu- 
lence, clattering  of  ballot-boxee  and  infinite  sorrowful  jangle,  needful 
or  not,  that  this  at  bottom  is  the  wish  and  prayer  of  all  human  hearts, 
everywhere  and  at  all  times :  '  Give  me  a  leader ;  a  true  leader,  not 
a  false  sham-leader  i  a  true  leader,  that  he  may  guide' me  on  the  true 
way,  that  I  may  be  loyal  to  him,  that  I  may  sweai  fealty  to  him  and 
fellow  him,  and  feel  that  it  is  well  with  me !' " 

Reserving  to  another  place  the  remarks  which  readily  suggest 
(bemselves  on  this  topic,  we  proceed  to  give  what  the  author  thinks 
should  be  done  in  the  premises.  His  great  complaint  is  that  England, 
with  a  church  richly  endowed,  well  appointed  with  the  means  of  in- 
structioii,  old,  venerable,  wealthy,  and  conspicuous  in  its  profeesions 
of  attachment  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  welfare  of  mankind  ;  with  aa 
aristocracy  abounding  in  commercial  and  landed  wealth,  enlightened, 
refined,  powerful,  secure  in  its  place,  controlling  the  law-making  and 
the  law-administering  Amctions  of  the  nation ;  with  every  inducement 
to  a  career  of  active  benevolence,  and  every  facility  in  its  execution ; 
haa  turned  a  deaf  car  to  the  cries  of  the  great  toOing  mass, "  crying 
with  inarticulate  criea  as  of  a  dumb  creature  in  rags  or  pain."  Mot 
even  as  in  the  old  fendal  days  have  the  nobility  discha^ed  thek  du^ 
ties  towards  the  dependent  lower  classes.  Then  there  was  some 
bond  of  union  between  the  two,  some  reciprocity  of  feeling,  some 
mutual  acts  of  kindness,  and  something  like  a  recognition  of  tiirai  re- 
spective duties  and  rights.  But  now  there  is  neither  guidance  on  the 
OM  hud*  w»  MihiDiaaion  on  the  other,  but  coiuenpt  Mip^antiag  IneMl- 
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lineaB,  and  joaloUBy  and  hatied  Bucceeding  to  feelings  of  loyalty  and 
love.  A  petition  is  aecending  conaUntiy  from  the  depths  of  society, 
'  Guide  UB,  govern  us,  we  are  mad  and  miserable,'  but  no  ear  is  turned, 
and  no  hand  is  moved  by  the  frivolouB  and  superficial  nobility, 
who  have  the  wish  without  the  ability  to  govern.  What  they  should 
do,  Mi.  Garlyle,  in  answer  to  the  supposed  inqoiry  of  the  practical 
tnan,  declares : 

"  To  the  praclicil  man,  Itienfore,  we  will  ispeat  thai  he  hai,  u  the  Gnt  thing  be 
can  '  do,'  to  giid  hinuef  up  for  aclnal  doing ;  to  kaoir  well  that  he  is  eithsr  there  to 
do,  01  not  there  at  all.  Ooce  rightlj  girded  up,  how  majij  thing!  will  prMsnl  tbem- 
•ehrei  as  doable  which  now  >re  doI  altemptible !  Two  thinga,  great  thin^,  dwell, 
for  the  lajt  ten  jean,  in  ill  thinking  headi  in  Englaod  ;  and  aie  havering,  of  late, 
even  on  the  tangoea  of  not  a  few.  With  a  noid  on  each  of  theee,  wb  will  dismin 
the  [ffBetical  mart,  and  right  ^M\j  tike  ounelTei  into  obscorit;  and  silence  again. 
anirsTwl  educelion  la  the  firat  great  thing  we  nkean ;  general  emigration  is  the 

"  Who  nonid  snppoas  that  education  were  a  thing  which  had  to  he  advocated  on 
the  ground  of  local  eipediency,  or  indeed  on  uij  ground  1  A>  if  it  stood  not  on 
Ihehaaia  of  everlaitiog  duty,  m  a  prime  neceseitj  of  man.  Itia  a  thing  that  should 
Meed  no  advocating ;  much  aa  it  does  actnallj  need.  To  impart  the  gift  of  thinking 
to  thou  who  cannot  think,  and  yet  who  could  in  that  case  (hink  ;  thii,  one  would 
imagine,  was  Che  firat  function  a  government  had  to  eet  about  ditcharging.  Wete  it 
not  a  cruel  thing  to  aee,  in  any  province  of  an  empire,  the  inhabitants  hving  all  mu- 
tiUled  in  their  limbs,  euh  iliong  man  with  his  right-nna  lamed!  How  much 
ciueller  to  find  the  strong  eoul,  with  it*  eye*  atil!  lealed,  its  eyes  eitinct  so  that  it 
■esa  not!  Light  has  come  into  the  world,  but  to  this  poor  peasant  it  come  in  vain. 
Fot  six  Ihouaand  yean  the  Sons  of  Adam,  in  ■teeples*  effort,  have  been  deriiing, 
doing,  discovering ;  in  myeterioiu  infinite  indiseotuble  communion,  warring,  >  little 
btnd  of  brothsn,  against  the  greU  black  empire  of  Necessity  and  Night ;  they  have 
accomplished  such  a  conquest  and  conquests :  and  to  this  man  it  is  all  u  if  it  had 
not  been.  The  Tour  and  twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet  ate  atiU  Rnnic  enigmas  to 
fann.  He  puaes  by  on  the  other  side:  and  that  great  Spiritual  Kingdom,  the  toit- 
won  conquest  of  his  own  brothers,  all  that  his  brothera  have  conquered,  is  a  thing 
Bon-eitant  for  him.  An  invisible  empire  ;  he  knows  it  not,  auspects  it  not.  Anit 
is  it  not  his  withal ;  the  conquest  of  his  own  brothers,  the  lawfully  acquired  poases- 
uonof  all  men!  Baleful  enchantment  lies  over  him,  from  goneration  to  generation  ; 
he  knovrs  not  that  such  an  smpiie  is  hii,  ihat  such  an  empire  is  at  all.  0,  what 
lie  billa  of  rights,  enuocipationa  ofblach  slaves  into  black  apprentices,  lawsuils  in 
ehancerf  for  some  ihoit  nsn&nct  of  a  bit  of  land  T  The  grand  '  seedGeld  of  Time' 
is  thJM  man's,  and  you  give  it  him  not.  Time'*  seedGeld,  which  mclodes  the  earth 
and  all  her  seedfields  and  pearl-ocsans,  nay,  her  sowers  loo  and  pear  l-divara,  all  that 
was  wise  and  heroic  and  victorious  here  below ;  of  which  the  Earth's  centuries  are 
but  as  furrows,  for  it  strslebes  forth  from  the  begirming  onward  even  unto  thia 

'  U y  inheritaaea,  liow  lordly  wid*  ssd  Gur ; 
Time  i*  my  fair  s«ed&eld,  to  Time  I'm  heir !' 
Heavier  vrMmg  is  not  done  under  the  sun.  It  last*  from  year  to  year,  froin  eentary 
to  century;  thebtioded  sireatavea  himself  out,  and  leaves  ablindedsoni  andmeo, 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  continue  as  two-legged  beaats  of  latior  ; — and  in  the 
largest  empire  of  the  world,  it  is  a  debate  whether  a  amaD  fraction  of  the  revsnoe 
of  WW  day  (£30,000,  it  is  hnt  that)  shall,  after  thirlsen  centuries,  be  laid  out  on  it, 
«T  not  laid  oat  on  it.  Have  we  governors,  have  we  leachera ;  have  we  had  a 
church  these  ihirtean  hundred  veaia!    What  is  an  ovetsMr  o(  aouls,  an  aich>[ 
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vnniw,  ArobiapiMOpiul     Iihs  MMsstliuigt    If  Wi  let  him  1^  hk  hud  m  hia 
keut,  iDil  wy  wbst  thing  \ 

"Bat  Eiow  wa  hire  tsipaakaf  the  Mcond great  thing:  Emigntioa,  Itwu  uid 
■hove,  >U  oaw  epochi,  m  GOSTnlsed  lol  tamultaou*  to  took  opon,  ue  '  ■ipaouoni,' 
ineiew*  of  hcub;  not  f «t  oiginiiad.  It  ia  eniiMDUj  tnie  of  ths  eoDrBuooa  of  thi* 
time  of  oun.  Diaoiguie  Ibocbealer  ■Sict*  oi  with  iti  Chutitnu;  jM  ia  not 
ginning  of  clothea  for  the  nakod  intrinaicillj  i  moat  bLetud  thing  \  MuieluaCu 
once  orguuc  will  bleaa  and  not  afflict  Th«  coolaaJMia,  if  wa  vrootd  utideiataiid 
them,  are  at  bottom  mere  iocraaie  which  we  kuon  not  jst  how  to  manage ;  '  new 
wealth  which 'the  old  coSen  will  Bot  hold.'  How  true  ia  thia,  aboie  all,  of  tba 
annge  phanomanon  called  'evei-popuUtioQl'  Orer-population  ia  the  grand  ano- 
mily,  which  ia  bringing  all  other  anonaliaa  to  a  ciiai*.  Now  oooe  more,  ae  at  th* 
end  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a  moat  confnaed  epoch  and  jet  one  of  the  greatest,  the 
Teutonic  comitriea  find  themaelTea  too  full.  On  a  certain  wesleni  rim  of  onr  HnaU 
Europe,  there  are  more  men  than  were  expected.  Heaped  up  tgainat  the  weaten 
ahore  ibeie,  and  foi  a  coopla  of  hundred  milee  inwaid,  the  '  tide  of  ptqnlttion' 
•wella  too  high,  and  confuaea  itaelf  lomewhat !  Over-population  t  And  iret,  if  thie 
email  wesleni  rim  of  Europe  ia  OTaipeoplad,  doei  not  ereijwhen  elae  a  whole  T«- 
cant  earth,  aa  it  were,  call  to  ua,  Coota  till  me,  come  aod  reap  me  [  Can  it  be  an 
•tU  that  in  an  earth  anch  aa  oura  there  ahonld  be  new  men  T  Conaidarad  aa  mar* 
cantila  commoditiei,  aa  working  mechinea,  ia  there  in  Birmingham  or  out  <d  it  ■ 
HubiRa  of  such  TilneT  "Good  beBTena!  a  white  European  man,  atandiog  on 
hia  two  lege,  with  hia  two  Gve-Gngared  hands  at  hii  ahackle-bonaa,  and  miracukiaa 
bead  on  bia  abouldeia,  is  worth  aomethiog  conaiderabie,  one  would  aaj  I'  Tba 
atDpid  black  African  man  brings  money  in  the  market ;  tba  much  etapider  foni- 
faoted  horae  bringa  money :— it  ia  we  that  have  not  yet  leatned  the  art  of  managing 
Mir  white  European  man  i 

"Tbe  contrOTeraiea  on  Maltboa  and  the  'Population  Principle,'  'PrerentiTa 
check,'  End  ao  forth,  with  which  the  pubhe  ear  has  been  deafened  for  a  long  while, 
are  indeed  aufficiently  moumfuL  Dreary,  atolid,  dismal,  without  hope  for  thia  world 
or  the  next,  ia  all  that  of  tbe  preventive  check  and  the  denial  of  the  preventive 
check.  Anti-Hilthuaiana  qaoting  their  Bible  against  palpable  facts,  are  not  a  plea- 
sant ipaetacle.  On  the  other  hand,  how  often  have  we  read  in  Malthuaian  bene- 
factors  of  the  apeciea  :  'The  working  people  have  their  condition  in  their  own  hands; 
lei  them  diminish  the  supply  of  laborers,  and  of  course  the  demand  and  the  ramn- 
aeietkni  will  increase  !'  Tes,  let  Ikm  diminish  the  supply  :  but  who  are  they  t 
They  are  twenty-foot  millioaa  of  hniosn  individusla  scattered  over  a  hundred  sod 
eighleen  thoaaand  square  milea  of  apace  and  mors ;  weaving,  delving,  hammeringi 
joinerifig ;  each  anknown  to  hia  neighbor ;  each  distinct  within  bis  own  skin. 
Tkty  are  not  a  kind  of  character  that  can  take  a  resolution,  and  act  on  it  very  readily. 
Smart  Sally  in  our  alley  proves  sU-too  faacinating  to  briak  Tom  in  yours :  can  Tom 
be  called  on  to  nuke  pause,  and  calcolste  the  demand  for  labor  in  the  British  Em- 
pire first  1  Nay,  if  TtHn  did  renounce  his  hi^est  bleasedoeaa  of  life,  and  stru^te 
and  eonqDerlike  a  Saint  Francis  of  Assia.  what  would  it  profit  him  or  usi  Seven 
Diilliona  of  the  fineat  peasantry  do  not  renounce,  but  proceed  all  the  more  briskly  ; 
and  with  blue-viaaged  Hibemiios  ipalead  of  fair  Saioa  Tomaons  and  Sallyaone,  the 
btler  end  of  that  country  ie  worn  than  the  beginning.  O,  wonderful  Malttausiaa 
pnqiheta !  Milleninma  are  nndoabledly  coming,  must  come  oqe  way  or  the  other  ; 
bat  will  it  be,  think  yon,  by  twenty  milliona  of  working  people  simultaneously  strlk' 
ing  woik  in  that  department ;  pasting,  in  imiiersa]  tradas-nnion,  a  rraolotion  not  to 
beget  anymore  till  the  laboi^maAel  become  aatiefactoiy !  By  day  and  ni^tt 
Ibey  were  indeed  irreaitlible  ao  ;  not  to  be  comp^ed  by  law  or  war ;  might  make 
their  own  terma  with  the  richer  clssses,  attd  de^  the  world  ! 

"  A  abade  wore  ratiooal  is  that  of  tbosa  other  benahctore  of  the  apeciea,  wbo 
B2 
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oooiihI  that  in  eieh  puiih,  in  (ome  centnl  locaUtr,  inttMcl  «f  the  pitriiti  clergj' 
mao,  thne  migbt  ba  csUblithsd  •ame  Parith  EiterminBlor ;  or  ny  ■  Reamroir  of 
Amaic,  lupt  up  U  the  public  eipeoM,  free  to  ill  paruhianen ;  for  which  church 
ths  rates  prabiblj  would  not  be  grudged.  Ab,  it  i>  bitter  jetting  on  inch  a  aubJNt. 
One's  hurt  ii  sick  to  look  at  the  dreirj  chuw,  and  Tilley  of  Jehoaaphat,  acattecad 
with  the  Gmba  and  ■ouli  ot  ooe'a  fellcnf-maD  ;  and  no  divine  TOiee,  only  CTBcking  of 
hangiy  vulture*,  inarticnlate  bodeful  rtTnu,  horn-eyed  parrota  that  do  atuenlala, 
procUiming,  Let  these  bones  live  T — Dante's  Dtcina  CoramtJia  is  called  the  monm- 
folleat  of  books  :  trsnacendent  mistemper  of  the  noblest  aoul ;  ntterance  of  a  bound- 
less, godlike,  unspeiikable,  implacable  somn*  and  protest  against  the  world.  But 
in  Holywell-etreet,  not  long  ago,  we  boaght,  fn  Ihree-pence,  a  book  stilt  monni- 
fnller :  the  Pamphlet  of  one  '■Jdarcue,"  whom  his  poot  Cfaartiit  rditor  and  repnb- 
biher  calls  the  "  Demon  Author."  This  Motcki  Pimphlsi  wse  the  book  alluded  19 
by  Stephens,  the  Preacher  Chartiat,  in  one  of  his  Wanguei ;  It  proves  to  be  nv 
fable  that  such  a  book  existed  ;  here  it  lies,  '  Printed  by  John  Hill,  Black-horso 
Court.  Fleet-sttset,  end  now  reprinted  for  the  instruction  of  the  laborer,  by  Wil' 
liam  Dngdsle,  Halywell-itreet,  Strand,'  the  enapsnted  Chartist  editor  who  aell  it 
yon  for  three-pence.  We  haie  read  Marcus  ;  but  his  aorrot^is  not  divine.  Ws 
hoped  he  would  turn  oat  to  have  been  in  sport :  ah,  no,  it  is  grim  earnest  with  him ; 
grim  as  very  desth.  Mareua  is  not  a  demon  snthor  it  all :  he  ia  s  benerartoi  of 
the  speciee  in  his  own  kind  ;  has  looked  intensely  on  the  world'a  woea,  from  k 
Benthunee  Matthusian  ivalehlower,  under  a  Heaven  dead  as  iron  ;  and  doea  now, 
with  much  longwindedneea,  in  a  drawling  enufihng,  circuitoue,  eilrsmely  dull,  yet 
at  bottom  handfaat  and  positive  nMnner,  recommend  that  all  children  of  working 
people,  after  ths  third,  be  dispoaed  of  by  '  painless  eilinction."  Charcoal-vapor 
and'otber  methode  eiiit.  The  mothers  would  consent,  might  be  made  to  consent. 
Three  children  might  be  leA  living ;  or  perhaps,  for  Marcus's  eeicnlaiione  an  not 
yel  perfect,  two  and  a  half.  There  might  be  "  beautiful  cemeteries  with  colonnsde* 
and  flower-pots,'  in  wfaich  the  patriot  inranlicide  matrons  might  delight  to  take  their 
evening  walk  of  contemplation  ;  and  reflect  what  patrioleasea  they  were,  what  * 
cheerfal  fioweiy  world  it  wes.  Sach  is  the  scheme  of  Marcus  ;  this  is  what  he, 
for  his  share,  could  devise  to  heal  the  world'a  woea.  A  benefactor  of  the  speciBS, 
clearly  recognisable  as  such  :  ths  saddest  scientific  mortal  ne  have  ever  in  this 
world  fallen  in  with  ;  sadder  even  than  poetic  Dante.  His  is  a  no-godlike  •orrow  i 
aadder  than  tbe  godlike.  The  Chartist  editor,  dull  aa  he,  calls  him  demon  author, 
and  a  man  set  on  by  the  Fpor-Law  Commieaionere.  What  a  black,  godless,  wasle- 
struggting  world,  in  this  once  merry  England  of  ours,  da  such  pamphletB  and  such 
editors  betoken !  Laiticz-Fairt  and  Mnltbua,  Mallhu*  and  Laitiiz- Fmre ,-  ought  not 
Ihae  two  at  length  to  part  companj  T  Might  we  not  hope  that  both  of  them  baa  a* 
good  US  delivered  their  message  now,  and  were  about  to  go  their  wa;a  1 

"  For  all  this  of  the  '  painless  extinction,'  and  the  test,  is  in  a  world  where 
Canadian  foraats  stand  nnfelled,  boundlees  plains  and  prairies  unbroken  with  ths 
ploDgh ;  on  the  west  and  on  the  east,  green  desert  spaces  never  yel  made  whits 
with  com  i  and  to  the  overcrowded  little  weetem  nook  of  Europe,  our  terrestrial 
planet,  nine-tenths  of  it  yet  vacant  or  tenanted  by  nomades,  is  still  crying.  Corns 
and  till  me,  come  and  reap  me  !  And  in  an  England  with  weahh,  and  meane  for 
moving,  such  a*  no  nation  ever  before  had.  With  ships;  with  wai-thipa  rotting 
idle,  which,  but  bidden  move  and  not  rot,  might  bridge  all  oceana  With  trainecl 
men,  educated  tu  pen  and  practice,  to  administer  and  act  j  briefless  barristers, 
cbsrgeless  clergy,  tssklest  Bchalar^  Isnguishing  in  all  coort-houses,  hiding  in  ob- 
Kure  garrets,  besieging  sll  ante-chambers,  in  paaaiooale  want  of  aimply  one  thing, 
worlt ; — with  as  many  bslf-pcy  ofiicert  of  both  servicee  wearing  themselves  down 
in  wretched  tedium,  as  might  lead  an  Emigrant  host  larger  than  Xeriee'  waa! 
Laiaez-Faire  and  Malthna  positively  must  part  company.  Is  it  not  ss  if  this  swell- 
'  ig  Europe  of  ours  it«ad  ones  mms  on  the  vetg*  of  aa 
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•ipkiMiaB  withsal  pinllal ;  itniggiiag,  itraggling  liha  >  migbtr  tras  again  about  Is 
banc  in  tfaa  smbrace  of  auiniDer,  aDdahoot  forth  broad  fioDdentbauglu  wbich  would 
fill  the  frbola  earth !  A  diseaaa  ;  bat  the  nobleat  of  all — ai  of  her  who  i>  in  pain 
and  lore  traval],  but  tiaTsila  that  iha  maj  be  a  motbai,  and  aaj,  Behold,  tiien  ie  a 
Dew  man  bom  1 

"True,  tbm  Qatd-Holnlh,'  eielaima  aBeloqnsnt  aitirical  Gtarmaa  of  our  acquain- 
HaKie,  ia  thu  atnnga  book  of  hia,*  '  Trae,  thoa  Gold-Uofralfa  ;  too  crowded  indeed ! 
UMDwhile  what  parlion  of  this  incentiderable  Tarraqeous  Globe  baie  ;e  actulllj 
tilled  aod  delved,  till  it  will  grow  tto  more  ?  Hon  thick  standi  jour  population  in 
Ihe  Pampaa  and  Satannaa  of  America  ;  round  ancient  Carthage,  arKJ  in  the  interior 
ofAfrita;  on  both  slopea  of  the  Altaic  chHic,  ia  the  central  platform  of  Aaia  ;  in 
Spain,  Greece,  Taikej,  Ctim  Tarlarf,  the  Corrah  ofKildareT  One  man,  in  one 
year,  aa  I  hare  uadenlood  it,  if  you  lend  him  earth,  will  feed  himaelf  aad  Dine  other*. 
Alaa,  wbere  now  are  the  Hengili  and  Alarica  of  our  rlill  glowing,  (till  eipanding 
Eotope ;  who,  when  their  home  is  now  grawQ  loo  narrow,  will  enliit  and,  like 
Grepillara,  guide  onwarda  thoie  auperfluoue  mueee  of  iadomitable  living  valor ; 
equipped,  not  now  with  the  battle-aie  and  wiir-charriot,  bat  with  the  ateam-engins 
and  pleughabara  '     Where  are  they  t — Proaerring  iheir  Game  !' " 

Sucli  aie  Mr.  Cariyle'a  specifics  for  the  disease.  Our  extracts 
have  already  extended  to  such  a  length  as  to  preclude  the  comtnenis 
which,  ia  the  outset,  we  designed  to  make  upon  the  pregnant  ieiX 
vhich  he  has  furnished.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  express- 
ing the  opinion,  that  with  his  manner  of  executing  it  we  are  in  some 
respects  dissatisfied.  It  is  not  the  book  we  could  have  wished  to  see, 
nor  was  Mr  Carlyle  the  man,  with  his  peculiar  structure  of  intellect, 
vigorous  and  brilliant  as  it  is,  (o  grapple  with  so  delicate,  so  compre- 
hensive,  and  so  momentous  a  subject.  There  are  many  stirriug  pas- 
sages, many  moring  appeals,  many  bold  and  striking  pictuiea  in  his 
book,  but  an  entire  want  of  thoae  direct  truths  and  practical  sugges- 
ttons,  which  the  circumstances  required,  and  which  alone  could  be  of 
any  avail  to  the  immense  multitude  immediately  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  qupstion.  Both  in  his  descriptions  of  the  actual  condi- 
liom  of  the  British  people,  and  in  his  recommendation  of  a  remedy, 
there  is  an  indefiniteneas  and  vague  generalizing  which  leave  the 
mind  altogether  unsatisfied.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  there 
is  a  great  wrong  pervading  society,  presaging  some  terrible  convul- 
sion, that  it  may  possibly  be  meliorated  by  education  and  emigration, 
but  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  the  wrong,  or  as  to  the  precise  mode  of 
bringing  about  the  remedy,  we  are  vouchsafed  not  a  word.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  becanse  it  relates  to  those  points  on  which 
especially  we  desire  to  be  informed.  We  could  have  wished  that 
the  author  had  been  more  specific  and  detailed  in  his  account  of  the 
operation  of  imjuat  laws,  oppressive  institutions,  unequal  social  ar- 
rangements, and  of  the  influence  of  a  govemment  pervaded  in  all  its 
departments  by  a  rank  spirit  of  despotism.  Above  all,  we  could 
haTe  wished,  that  be  had  more  correctly  interpreted  that  vast  popular 
t  which  he  describes,  and  which  is  of  such  fearful  import  to 
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tlie  preseDt  peace  and  security  of  European  eociety.  It  is  not  tlw 
mere  wail  of  a.  poor  dumb  creature,  '  to  be  gorerned,'  but  the  first  faint 
moving  of  myriads  of  enslaved  and  debased  human  spirits,  in  the  pre- 
paratory struggle  of  a  thorough  and  universil  emancipation. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  several  buths  to  be  gathered  from  this 
yioA  which,  in  their  connexion,  it  is  important  to  note.  They  hav« 
a  deep  significance  to  ns  who  watch  widi  almost  painful  anxiety  the 
labors  and  throes  of  the  people  of  the  old  world.  Font  things  eape- 
cially  are  to  be  remarked  of  this  social  phenomenon  of  Chartism, 
■which  at  once  develope  the  nature  of  it,  and  show  in  what  alternatives 
it  must  end.  First,  there  is  a  radical  and  wide  spread  discontent 
pervading  the  mass  of  the  British  people ;  second,  this  discontent 
arises  from  no  transient  cause  of  uneasiness,  but  from  a  permanent 
knowledge  that  they  are  nnjusdy  used  ;  third,  the  privileged  orders, 
affecting  a  disregard  of  it,  are  taking  no  care  to  assuage  it ;  and 
fourth,  Ae  disaffected  look  for  relief,  either  to  an  instant  reform  or  to  a 
revolution.  Can  any  doubt,  then,  that  this  is  a  righteous  movement, 
which  must  result,  sooner  or  later,  but  inevitably  result,  in  success  T 
It  is  jnst  io  its  causes,  noble  in  its  objects ;  and  certain  in  its  ultimate 
triumph,  because  impelled  by  that  instinct  of  self-government,  which 
from  the  beginning  of  the  English  nation,  and  now  in  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  has  bee^  and  is  the  occasion  and  precursor  of  social  and 
political  advancement.  Our  aympatbiea  are  throughout  wilh  the  Char- 
tists. As  men,  we  sympathize  with  them,  because  they  have  been 
grossly  wronged,  and  we  are  accustomed  to  let  the  friendly  feelings 
of  our  hearts  go  forth  freely  toward  all  who  are  oppressed.  As 
Americans,  we  sympathize  with  them,  because  they  are  struggling  for 
those  blessings  of  civil  liberty  to  which  we  ourselves  owe  all  our  happi- 
ness and  elevation.  As  Christians,  we  sympathize  with  them,  because 
ihey  would  rid  themselves  of  those  political  disabihties  which  hinder 
the  free  growth  and  developement  of  their  spiritual  nature.  If  aU 
that  they  claim  were  granted  they  would  still  be  far,  very  far  froia 
even  that  degree  of  political  illumination  which  we  have  attained,  and 
very  far,  too,  from  the  true  social  position  of  man.  What  they  pro- 
pose is  but  a  single  step  in  the  direction  of  a  salutary  reform.  It  is 
only  a  continuation  of  that  spirit  of  change  and  progress,  which,  from 
the  days  that  the  barons  wrested  Magna  Charts  from  King  John,  to 
the  present  day,  has  been  working  itself  deeper  into  the  structure  of 
English  society,  and  which  cannot  rest  imtil  mountains  of  abuses  are 
heaved  from  the  giant  energies  of  the  people.  When  we  look  into 
the  magnitude  and  number  of  those  abuses,  our  surprise  is,  not  that 
the  people  are  dissatisfied,  but  that  they  did  not  long  since  buiy  them, 
even  if  it  were  among  the  ruins  of  the  state.  Turn  in  what  direction 
we  may,  some  foul,  glaring,  monstrous  perversion  of  jiutice  and  truth 
meets  us — some  departure  from  the  legitimate  functions  of  govern- 
ment, some  organizadOD  foi  crushing  the  will  oi  tke  many,  before  tha 
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pnde  or  caprice  of  the  few,  some  appar&tos  for  chuning,  taskingf,  ud 
ezhaustiDg  the  substance  of  the  OTOT-labored  and  half-fed  working- 
man.  We  find  a  court  which  from  its  earliest  history  has  been  the 
aest  of  crafl,  corruption,  and  cruel^  ;  a  nobility,  either  rapacious  and 
heartless,  or  saperficial  and  pretending  ;  a  church  whose  lawns  and 
garments  are  but  the  sacred  coverings  of  hypocrisy ;  a  middling  class 
which  apes  the  manners  and  panders  to  the  depravity  of  the  aristo- 
cracy;  and  a  system  of  law,  engrailing  oAen  the  fraud  of  modem  iefin»< 
mentnpoD  the  injustice  of  ancient  barbarism.  The  whole  is  apowetttf 
evil, combined  tohangburdunsuponthe  limbs  andbind  chains  about  the 
necks  of  the  poor.  It  is  a  fell  and  rapacious  coalition,  withoot  sympathy, 
without  nobleness  of  feeling,  scarcely  comprehending  the  most  elemen- 
tary social  duties,  and  utterly  impervious  to  all  the  finer  convictions 
which  bind  man  to  man.  Neither  monarch,  lords,  nor  commons,  noryet 
the  church,  nor  that  extensive  class  to  be  found  in  every  nation,  the  clasa 
of  the  would-be  greater,  care  one  jot  for  the  elevation,  the  dignity,  oi  the 
worth  of  that  vast  aggregate  which  makes  ibe  mass  of  the  people. 
They  have  other  objects  to  look  aAer,  and  other  reladonB  to  care  for. 
They  are  in  the  midst  of  a  tug  and  strife  for  wealth,  honor,  office, 
fashion,  and  the  ten  thousand  petty  affairs  which  absorb  Oie  attentioD 
of  the  more  heartless  dwellers  upon  earth.  They  hare  no  time  to 
listen  to  the  complaintsof  others,  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  or  goide 
the  destinies  of  a  revolution.  It  is  on  this  account  (hat  if  any  good  ia 
done  to  the  multitude  they  must  do  it  for  themselves.  The  shaping 
of  their  destiny  is  in  their  own  hands.  Too  long  already  have  they 
cried  to  the  deaf  unheeding  upper  ctasBea.  They  have  said,  we  are 
cold,  and  their  merciless  task-masters,  for  warmth,  have  cast  them 
into  prisons.  They  hare  said,  we,  are  hungry,  and  they  have  been  an- 
swered, eat  the  dirt.  They  have  said,  we  are  atbirst,  and  they 
have  been  told  to  drink  of  the  standing  pool.  They  have  said,  we 
are  weary  and  diseased,  and  they  have  been  driven  to  the  hulks,  or 
shot  up  like  wild  beasts.  Is  there  anything  for  them  to  hope  from 
the  compassion  of  those  who  have  no  justice  1  Are  they  to  cry  for 
mercy  when  all  they  want  is  right  ?  Are  they  longer  to  beseech  a 
body  against  the  flinty  casements  of  whose  hearts  they  have  ham- 
mered in  vain  for  yeara  1 

That  there  is  any  other  resort  for  these  poor  Chartists  than  the  ap- 
peal to  arms,  it  woidd  take  a  long  argument  to  prove.  That  they  might, 
imder  certain  circumstances,  be  better  men,  that  they  might  become 
imbued  with  principles  of  peace,  that  they  might  rely  for  succeseupon 
moral  means,  is  true,  but  that  in  their  present  state  of  degradation  and 
iufieriug  they  will  bethink  themselves  of  refined  notions  of  right,  ia 
not  true,  noi  is  it  proper  to  withold  our  sympathy  from  those  who 
straggle  for  a  good  end,  even  if  they  struggle  madly.  The  time  for 
deliberation  with  most  of  the  Chartists  is  passed.  It  is  only  leli  for 
them  to  act.    This  is  the  consciousness  which  weighs  apon  eveiy 
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breast.  To  desist  is  deuh,  nnd  to  go  on  is  death,  and  few  tliere 
be  wbo  would  not  prefer  the  death  by  violence,  assuaged  by  the  aenae 
that  it  was  pcovoked  in  a  noble  endeavor,  to  the  death  by  starvation 
accompanied  by  the  horrid  thought  that  it  proceeded  froin  Bupioeoesa, 
01  cowardice  taking  the  form  of  prudence. 


THE  MINERAL  LANDS  OF  THE  IINITED  STATES.^ 

No  nation  is,  or  ever  was,  situated  as  regarda  its  public  domain,  as 
the  United  States  have  been,  and  now  are.  The  richest  Crown  Lands 
of  Europe  are  utterly  insigniScant,  when  compared  to  the  vast  leni- 
toty  which  has  been  purchased,  and  yet  remains  to  be  purchased,  of 
the  receding  and  unfortunate  Indiana.  We  reckon  its  extent  not  by 
millions,  but  by  hundieds  or  thousands  of  millions  of  acres.  Il  em- 
Ixaces  whole  provinces — half  a  continent.  Had  these  lands  fallen  into 
Ae  power  of  a  monarch,  instead  of  becoming  the  property  of  a  nation, 
he  might,  with  his  limitless  wealth,  have  subjugated  the  world.  As  it 
is,  the  responsibility  of  this  Union  to  itself,  to  posterity,  in  the  manage- 
DieBt  and  disposition  of  this  rich  national  heritage,  is  great  indeed. 

Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  subjea  of  the  Public  Lands,  and  ths 
various  questions  therewith  connected — their  price,  their  ownership, 
tbeii  settlement,  their  distribution — have,  at  all  times  since  the  birUt 
of  OUT  Republic,  engrossed  much  of  the  time  of  Ctmgresa,  and  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  people. 

But  (me  portion  of  this  important  subject  hu  obtained,  as  yet,  little 
attention.  The  lands  have  been  regularly  sniveyed,  and  have  been  put 
v^  for  sale  ;  at  first  at  auction,  so  that  the  most  valuable  tracts  might 
command,  under  fair  competition,  a  corresponding  price  ;  and  the  rest 
offered  to  the  people  at  a  rate  so  low,  that  a  single  year's  saving  of 
an  industrious  and  economical  mechanic  may  place  him  in  possesximi 
of  a  farm  and  homestead,  such  as  a  Lfelime  of  toil  might  fail,  in  i^ei 
coontries,  to  obtain  for  him.  h  has  been  the  custom,  previously  to 
these  public  sales,  to  make  certain  reservations,  chiefly  of  tracts 
coataiaiog  salines ;  occasitmally  aS  lands  ctmtsining,  or  rather  sup- 
posed to  contain,  valuable  mineral  deposites.  But  this  has  been  done 
pretty  much  at  hap-bszard— Dsually  from  the  reports  and  recommen- 
datioRa  of  the  United  Slates  Surveyors ;  and  they,  not  being  gene- 
rslly  practical  geologists,  or  competent  judges  of  mineral  appearances, 

*  R«patt  of  a  Geological  Eiplontioa  of  put  a{  Iowa,  Wiaeonain  and  lUiaoi*, 
Ku9s  under  instructioin  from  tha  SecrelBry  of  the  Treaaarj  of  lbs  Dnitad  SIMM, 
hj  David  Data  Owen,  M.  B.,  Fiineipa)  Agenf  to  «xploTB  tba  Minenl  Landa  of  tin 
Dniwd  Siaiaa,  in  the  uMam  of  the  ymt  1S».  Frini«d  bj  dtte  of  ths  SeBSteoT 
tlw  United  Statss.  ,-  ., 
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nor  indeed  haraig  the  time  or  opportunity,  ever  if  tboy  had  poaB«m«d 
the  Bcience,  DeMeeaiy  to  detect  and  report  tbe  mineral  vatiw  of  the 
hmda  they  sarveyed,  were  not  able  to  supply  to  the  general  land 
iffice  any  trustworthy  data,  whereupon  to  found  a  judicious  system  of 
mineral  reservations. 

This  hitherto  neglected  snbject  appears  to  have  attracted  the  atten< 
tion  ot  Congress  during  its  session  of  1836—9.  A  resolution  was 
passed,  calling  upon  the  President  to  "  cause  to  be  prepared  and  pre- 
sented  to  the  nest  CongreBs,  at  an  early  day,  a  plan  for  the  sale  of 
the  Public  Mineral  Lands,  having  reference  aa  well  to  the  amount  of 
ravenue  to  be  derived  from  ibem  and  theb  value  aa  public  property, 
■a  to  the  equitable  claims  of  individuals ;"  and  the  President  was 
further  requested,  by  the  same  resolution,  to  "  communicate  to  Ccm- 
gress  all  the  information  in  poasesaion  of  the  Treasury  Department 
felative  to  the  location,  value,  productiveness,  and  occupancy  of  these 
hnds  ;"  and  also  to  "  cause  such  further  information  to  be  collected, 
and  surveys  to  be  made,  ae  may  be  necessary  for  these  purposes." 

In  accordance  with  the  last  clause  of  tbe  above  resolution,  Db. 
David  Dale  Owen,  of  Indiana,  who,  for  two  years  previoosly,  bed 
received  the  appointmem,  and  perfonned  the  duties,  of  Geologist  of 
diat  Slate,  was  appointed  "  principal  agent  to  explore  the  Mineral 
Lands  of  the  United  States,"  and  was  inatmcted  to  proceed  to  Iowa, 
ud  uttdertake  an  exploration  of  about  deven  thousand  square  miles  of 
lerritory,  lying  in  nearly  equal  portions  on  both  sides  of  the  Missis* 
s^pi  River,  between  latitude  forty-one  and  forty-three  degrees; 
eommencing  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  River,  and  extending  thence  north 
upwards  of  a  handled  miles,  to  the  Wisconsin  River,  which  dischargee 
itself  into  the  Mississippi  immediately  below  Prairie  du  Chien.  This 
tract  of  country  nearly  equals  in  extent  the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  reeult  of  the  exploratioa  is  embodied  in  the  teport  of  Dr. 
Oven,  a  revietf  of  which  forms  the  snbject  of  the  present  article. 

We  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  that  report,  strongly  impressed 
aa  well  by  the  industry  awl  labor  which  it  exhibits  as  by  tbe  scien- 
tific manner  of  its  execution,  and  the  papular  style  in  which  it  is 
Wiitlea.  This,  with  its  great  value  in  other  lespects,  will  give  it  m 
high  rank  in  the  literature  of  the  science  of  which  it  treats,  and  will 
secure  to  its  atithor  an  enviable  reputation. 

And  we  were  yet  more  greatly  struck  by  the  evidence  it  lays 
open,  of  the  inestimable '  mines  of  wealth,  hitherto  hidden  and  uaex- 
l4ored,  which  the  public  domain  of  the  Uoited  States  contains  within 
iia  eon^es. 

Of  the  nature  and  extenf  of  the  duty  required  of  Dr.  Owen,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  proceeded  to  execute  it,  an  idea  may  be 
formed  by  pemsiug  the  following  extract  from  his  introductory  letter 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  prefixed  to  the  report.  W« 
believe  tfeat  a  task  of  similar  character,  and  as  compieheaaive,  wa* 
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nersr,  in  the  whole  bieuny  of  geology,  execated  in  the  same  space 
of  dme  before.  AAer  recspitulatiDg  the  substance  of  hia  instnictiooSr 
vhich  reached  him  at  his  residence  in  Indiana  on  the  17th  of 
August,  1839,  and  which  required  him  to  eompleie  his  surrey,  "  before 
the  approaching  winter  should  set  in,"  and  to  "  note  carefully  the 
result  of  the  examinations  of  the  mineral  appearances  of  each  tract  of 
land,  its  situation  in  the  section,  how  occupied,  and  such  facts  as  will 
serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  its  value  and  productiveoess,"  also  to  re- 
port to  the  General  Land  Office  and  to  the  Register  lists  of  ail  aucli 
lands,  from  time  to  time,  as  fast  as  he  should  have  completed  the  ex- 
uninaiions  of,  say  from  ten  to  fifteen  townships,  sufficiently  to  enable 
him  to  certify  to  the  fact,  that  they  do  not  contain  lead,  mineral,  oi 
ulmes."     Dr.  Owen  says  ; 

"After  M[j  weighing  the  nature  or  mj  initnictions,  eitimatiag  the  extent  of 
•oantrj  to  be  enmiDOil,  conBidaring  the  wild  unieltied  chiracUr  of  a  portion  of  it, 
and  tha  Kuity  iceommodationa  it  coutd  nBbrd  to  «  numeroue  party,  (which  rendered 
necBMUj  a  catefulij  calculated  syatem  of  purve;«ance,)  and  ascertaining  thai  the 
winter  in  that  norlbeni  region  coinm<»ilf  setg  in  with  merity  from  the  lOlh  to  ths 
middle  of  November,  my  Grtt  impreiaion  wu,  that  the  duty  required  of  ma  wu 
■npnclieable  of  completion  wilhin  the  given  time,  even  with  the  liberal  prrmiiiion 
with  regard  to  force  accorded  to  me  in  my  tnatructiona.  But  on  a  more  .careful 
leview  ot  the  meana  thus  placed  al  my  diapoaal,  I  finally  arrived  at  the  conclDUon, 
that  by  uaing  diligent  eiertion,  aeauming  much  raaponaibility,  and  incurring  ao  ei- 
penae  which  I  wai  aware  the  Department  might  ponibly  not  have  anticipated,  I 
ntight,  in  itiicl  accordance  with  my  instructiona,  if  favored  by  (be  weather  and  in 
other  reipecta,  lucceed  in  completing  the  eiploration  in  the  required  time. 

**  I  tiierefore  immediately  commenced  engaging  eub-agenla  and  aniatants,  and 
proceeded  to  St.  Lonii.  There  (at  my  own  eipenae,  to  be  repaid  to  me  out  of  tha 
ptr  diem  at  the  men  employed)  I  laid  in  aboiit  three  thousand  dollars  nanh  of  pr»- 
viaiona  and  camp  furniture,  including  tenta,  which  I  caused  lo  be  mads  for  the 
■ecommodalion  of  ihe  whole  expedition  :  and  in  one  month  from  the  day  on  which 
1  receiiad  my  commiaaion  andinatructiona,  I  had  reached  the  mou^  of  Rock  Rivera 
engaged  one  hundred  and  ihirty-nine  aub-agenia  artd  anislanta,  instmcted  my  aub- 
•geota  in  auch  elenientat7  principlea  of  geology  at  were  necessary  in  the  perfor- 
Bance  of  the  duty  required  of  them,  supplied  them  with  ample  mineralogical  leata, 
with  the  application  of  which  they  were  made  acquainted,  organized  twenty-four 
woiking  corps,  liiroiahed  each  with  skeleton  mapa  of  Ihe  lownshipe  asaigoed  to 
tiwm  for  eaamination,  and  placed  the  whole  at  (be  pointa  where  their  labora  com- 
neuced,  all  along  the  lonthem  line  of  the  treatem  half  ol  the  tcrriloi;  to  he  ci- 
■minad. 

"Thence  the  expedition  proceeded  northward,  each  corpi  being  requlrad  on  tkt 
average,  lo  overnm  and  eumine  thirty  quarter  iections  daily,  and  lo  report  to  my- 
self, on  Sied  dayg,  al  regular  atatians  ;  to  receive  which  reporta,  and  lo  eiamine 
die  country  in  peraon,  I  croased  the  dietrict  ander  eiamination  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion eloveo'ttmea  in  the  courae  of  the  sorvey.  Where  appearancea  of  particular 
inleiBit  presented  themaelvea,  1  either  diverged  from  my  route  in  older  le  beatow 
vpen  theae  a  rooio  minute  and  ihaiough  eiamination ;  or,  when  lime  did  not  per- 
mit thii,  1  inatmcted  Dr.  John  Locke,  of  Cincinnati,  (formerly  of  Ihe  Geological 
Coip*ofOhio,andBtpre>ent  Profeaaor  of  Chemialry  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,) 
wboie  valuable  aervice*  1  had  been  fortuoate  enough  to  eng^e  on  Ihia  expedition, 
to  impect  Iheee  in  my  stead. 

"  By  the  S4tb  of  October  the  exploration  of  Ihe  Dobuqae  Diittict  irt*  coiwl«ta4|  ^ 
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aad  tba  ipaeiil  report*  of  all  the  townihipi  thaieiD  were  dupalched  to  yoot 
office  lod  to  tbe  register  office.  On  the  14th  of  Norembar,  the  aurrej  of  the  Mi- 
nenJ  Point  District  mi  in  ■  limilu  muiuer  brought  to  a  cIoh  ;  and  bj  tbe  34th 
of  Noiember,  oorUbon  Soillj  tsrminated  at  Stepheneaii,  'm  Illinoia  ;  tha  eiami- 
natisn  of  all  the  land*  comprebeodeil  p  mj  inxniclioni  baring  been  compleleil  id 
two  month*  and  lix  dajt  from  the  date  of  oar  actual  conunmcement  in  the  field. 
Also  aeiaial  Ihouiaod  ipecimeni.  aome  of  nua  bekuty  and  intereit,  ware  coUecled, 
anaoged,  and  labelled. 

"  The  weather  wai  taroiabla,  and  the  winter  dad  Dot  aet  in  with  aererit]'  until 
about  a  fortnight  later  than  ii  uaual  in  that  latitude,  Tet  the  aaiue  day  on  which 
the  lurvGjr  waa  completed,  a  aerere  nww  atotm  occurred ;  a  gals  blew  up  from  the 
iiorth.wMl,  the  thermometer  fall  to  tvreWa  or  fourteen  degree*  below  lero,  and  the 
etpeditioncoold  not  have  continaed  b  thtSM  aaingle  day  longer." 

The  results  obtuned  by  this  extensive  surfey  arc  as  important  in 
aa  economical  point  of  view,  and  with  reference  to  the  future  re- 
sources of  this  republic,  as  they  will  be  inierestjng  to  the  scientific 
world. 

Di.  Owen  commences  his  report  by  a  succinct  and  lucid  explana- 
tion of  the  geological  character  of  tbe  district  surveyed ;  to  which  bo 
hss  prefixed  a  few  pages  of  prefatory  remarks,  ezptaining,  in  dear 
and  plain  language,  and  illustrating  by  several,  diagrams,  just  so  much 
of  the  first  principles  of  geological  science  as  is  indispensable  to  a 
correct  tmderstanding  of  what  follows.  We  commend  his  brevity 
and  the  popular  form  into  which  he  has  cast  these  preliminaiy  re- 
marks. Accurate  and  solid  scientific  knowledge  is  indispensable  to 
execute,  with  advantage  to  the  public,  a  task  like  this :  but  an  affec- 
tation of  learning,  wrapping  itself  np  in  obscure  and  verbose  techni- 
calities, is  very  much  out  of  place  in  an  official  report  like  this  ;  and 
is  not,  as  we  remember  to  have  remarked,  at  eBI  times  avoided  on  such 


Dr.  Owen  thus  concludes  this  1»«nch  of  his  subject: 

'■  The  gsDoral  geological  character  of  the  country  explored  may  be  thus  brieSy 
emnmed  up.  It  belong*  (o  thtt  claaa  of  rocka  called,  hj  recent  geologiati,  ttcari' 
Jary,  and  b;  other*  oceaaioaallf  included  in  the  tratuitioit  leriea.  It  belong*,  fur- 
ther, to  a  divieion  of  ihi*  cUm  of  rocka,  deicribed  in  Europe  a*  the  XoiaUatH 
LnuiloiK,  or  aomelime*  aa  tha  caibontferoni  or  metalliferoua  or  enciiuital  lime- 
atone.  And  it  belonga,  yet  more  eapeciallj,  to  a  aubnliTiiian  of  thii  group,  known  ' 
popularly  where  it  occnr*  in  the  weat,  u  the  Cli£  lamettone,  and  deecribed  under 
that  name  by  the  Geologiata  of  Ohio.  Thi*  last  ia  tha  rock  fbrmation  in  which 
tha  lead,  copper,  and  line  of  tha  region  under  coneideralion  are  abnOil  eicluaively 
found  i  and  ita  unuiual  daTelopemant  doubtlea*  much  condDcee  to  the  eitraerdilifr- 
ly  mineral  tiche*  of  ihi*  favored  region." 

The  importance  of  the  above  investigation  appears  in  a  subeeqnont 
part  of  the  report.  In  the  chapter  on  the  "  Lead  Mines,"  Dr.  Owen 
has  instituted  a  careM  and  interesting  ccHnparison  between  the  sur- 
veyed district  and  the  well  known  CroM  Feii  country  of  the  north  of 
En^and.  He  shows  its  close  resemblance,  both  in  the  character  of 
its  rocks  and  in  its  geological  position,  to  that  celebrated  mining  dis- 
trict, the  most  productive  lead  region  of  the  known  world.    .The  fid- 
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loving  passage,  quoted  by  Dr.  Owen  from  an  English  scientific  woik, 
jllnstratea  the  importance  of  the  above  comparison  : 

"  Engluid  piodncBi  innaiUr  neuly  thrai  limn  i*  much  ImiI  m  >]]  (be  other  ^ 
coontriea  ^  Earope  pat  Ugether.  Tbe  chief  rniuM  sre  in  the  north  of  EngliiKl, 
in  Dari>rihite,  Nmth  WbIbi,  ami  Daroiuhite,  on  the  border*  of  ComwalL  The 
gnat  Mst  of  tbe  north  of  Engluid  minra  ii  in  that  high  diatriet,  uouttd  the  moun- 
tsin  of  CrotM  FtU,  whste  the  countiet  of  lioRhumbei-laDd,  Cumbeiland,  Wen- 
morslaad,  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkihiie,  uid  Sarfaun  meet,  u  it  were  in  a  ceH' 
tnl  point,  and  &om  which  thej  ndiate.  *  -'  >  Ths  miaei  in  thii  part  of  Eog- 
land  hiTe  yielded  of  late,  ini  an  aisnge,  about  SG,000  tone  of  lead  anouatlj,  which 
ii  more  than  one-half  the  whole  prodoca  of  Gieat  Biitaio." 

Adverting  to  these  statistical  lacts.  Dr.  Owen  adds : 

"It  appeui,  then,  that  the  north  of  England  leaddtitriet  ^ndneeamoTe.thini 
au-lhird  of  all  the  lead  oblained  in  Europe.  It  ii,  confenedly,  the  richeat  lead 
l«giaa  in  the  world  ;  unleai  the  Wieconain  lead  r^on  maj  liril  and  lurpan  it.  I 
faaTe,  for  ibii  resaon,  aoagfat  up  with  can  the  materiilg,  and  here  nbmitlad  them, 
for  ■  companion  between  the  geological  formation  of  that  fsTored  minerel  region 
in  the  Old  World,  and  that,  not  lei*  favored  paih^,  to  which,  in  thii  weitem 
portion  oi  the  New  WoiM,  wj  tnitroctiaoa  hsTe  directed  mj  attention. 

"  The  facta  jet  collecled  are  not,  to  mj  niind,  of  gafficient  nnmber  and  foiee  to 
kDlhoriie  a  decLaion  that  the  lead-bearing  lock  formation  of  Northern  England  ie 
idenlitai  with  that  of  Wiiconiia,  in  geological  potition  and  miseialogical  charac- 
ter ;  bnt  it  cerlainlr  auppliea  proof;  tiiat  the  leiemMaoce  in  beth  napecta,  bat  c»- 
pecialljp  in  the  latter,  ia  chxe  and  Miiking."  ' 

The  chapter  on  the  "  Statistics  of  the  Lead  Mines  "  ftillj'  corrobo- 
rates the  inferences  in  regard  lo  the  value  and  productiveness  of  this 
lead  region,  which  the  above  compBiison  suggests.  It  ^^>eajs,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  collected  by  Dr.  Owen  from  the  smelters  them- 
selves, that  even  tmder  the  numerous  disadvantages  lo  which  thi» 
American  lead  region  9as  hitherto  been  sobjected,  it  probahly  pro- 
duces, at  this  moment,  nearly  as  much  lead  as  the  wiiole  of  Europe,  vith 
the  exception  of  Great  Bfitain  alone ;  and  that  it  has  indispolable  ca- 
pabilities of  producing  as  muck  lead  as  ait  Eurvpe,  Great  Britain  ut- 

Tbe  vast  importance  of  such  facts  as  these,  in  a  national  and  com- 
mercial point  of  new,  requires  no  comment.  Indebted  aa  America 
now  is,  probably  in  the  amoimt  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
chiefly  in  tbe  shape  of  slate  stocks,  to  Europe,  and  compelled  as  she 
will  be  to  pay  a  yearly  interest  on  that  debt  of  some  ten  millions 
annnally  to  her  great  creditor,  anything  which  aids  in  keeping  the 
balance  of  trade  in  her  favor,  should  attract  the  especial  notice  of 
the  statesman.  Every  one  knows  that  we  have  ever  imported,  and 
still  continue  to  import,  large  quantities  of  lead  from  Europe.  How 
unnecessary  such  importation  would  be,  if  enterprise  were  but  directed 
to  our  own  mineral  lands,  Dr.  Owen's  report  well  shows. 

But  tbe  lead  mines  of  the  district  which  has  been  explored,  form 
but  a  portion  of  its  mineral  resources.  The  chapter  on  copper  ore 
and  the  appended  analysis  proves,  that  the  copper  ore  of  Wisconsin 
is  richer  and  more  valuable  than  that  of  Cornwall,  the  greatest  cof^efi;^ 
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district  in  Enope  ot  the  worid :  exceeding  that  ore  in  its  yield  by 
from  one-ffteentk  to  o)M-(Aint ;  and  that  this  ore  is  found  in  abundance, 
and  can  b«  nised  at  the  same  e^qranse  per  ton  as  the  lead  ore. 

Further  the  report  informa  ns,  that  zinc  ore,  in  any  desirable  quan- 
tity, and  of  eEcellent  quality,  frequently  occurs  in  the  fissures  along 
with  the  lead.  From  its  estthy  and  porous  aspect,  resembling  the 
cellular  substance  of  bone,  it  is  familiarly  known  among  the  miners 
by  the  nsnie  of  "  dry  bones."  In  regard  to  this  mettj,  Dr.  Owen 
aays : 

"Notwiduluding  ili  iatrimie  Ttloe,  oUcb  will,  bsfera  Tery  toi^,  be  dnlj  ip- 
^edstad,  it  ia  at  pnamit  an  «bjeol  of  peit  nentcm  to  the  miner  of  Iowa  sod 
WiKoniin.  Il  frii}aeDtl;  bippeiu,  in  both  tanitoiiM,  that  the  leid  oro  io  ■  fiwura 
gradnlly  dimiiujIiBi,  uid  sTeoliwllj  ia  entirely  isplaced  by  this  zinc  ore,  or,  u  tba 
A'uppointed  woikDUn  ■otaotiniGS  nith  \  heitty  corani  not  serj  KientiGctUy,  ei- 
pnuMB  it,  the  *  diy  bone  eati  out  the  minenl,' " 

Copper  and  zinc,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  component  parts  of  (hat 
important  metal,  brass.  Hence  the  increased  Talue  of  these  two  ores, 
when  they  are  found,  as  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  in  each  other's 
Ticinity,  sometimes  in  the  same  mine.  Dr.  Owen,  on  this  subject, 
informs  us  ; 

"  Lugs  qnutitiiw  botfa  of  copper  and  line  ira  now  impoitad  from  Enn^  into 
Oa  United  State*  to  lopplj  llu  continually  kmeaiing  denumd  for  bnw.  It  i> 
not  inprobride  that  tbe  diitiict  now  nnder  cooiidsration  might  fumiah  of  both 
metik  a  nffieient  unaont,  *t  lout  foi  many  yean  lo  coma,  ta  nfply  tkt  mtin 
United  Slatet  with  biua  (tf  home  prodnca  and  mannfactnie. 

"Of  line,  Btleaat,  there  ii  Maoredly  a  aofficieBt  mpplj,  not  only  fbi  that  pnipoae, 
Uit  abo  for  aporlatioit.  All  the  line  now  pradnced  in  Giaat  Britain  ia  trifling  in 
quantity  and  quite  innfficieat  fix  the  demand ;  lo  that  a  luge  qaantiiy  ia  imparted 
aimiwllj  into  that  idaiid,  diiefly  liom  Owowoy  and  Bdgiam-  The  impoitalion  of 
tine  into  Gnf^uidin  the  year  1B33,  exceeded  aixmilliona  and  *  half  of  ponnda ;  a  fact 
which  may  give  oa  an  idea  of  the  lalue  of  thia  metal  u  an  article  of  commerca." 

In  addition  to  this  the  report  states,  that  "  iron  ore,  equal  in  quality 
to  the  Tennessee  ores,  is  fotmd  throughout  the  district  in  such 
qaantity,  that  iron  works  to  any  desirable  extent  might  profitably  be 
established  there." 

Upon  die  whole.  Dr.  Owen  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  apparently 
fully  warranted  by  the  facts  above  stated,  that  the  district  he  has  ex- 
pbted,  is  ONE  OF  THE  HicHEaT  HiNESAL  KEOioHS  (compared  to  its 
extent)  ikt  known  in  the  worlo. 

If  this  is  to  be  considered  an  earnest  of  what  may  yet  be  found  of 
mineral  products  in  the  vast  tinexplored  territory  lying  west  and 
north  from  the  surreyed  tract,  it  is  difficult  even  vaguely  to  anticipate 
the  effect  which  such  discoreriea  may  produce  on  the  future  commer- 
cial  prosperity  and  national  greatness  of  America.  Wealth,  in  these 
modem  days,  is  atore  powerful  than  the  sword  ;  and  the  original 
source  of  all  wealth  is  on  the  earth's  surface  and  in  her  bosom. 

Even  if  such  anticipations  should  not  be  fully  realized,  enough  is 
disclosed  in  the  report  we  aie  reviewing  to  satisfy  us,  and  we  believe 
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the  pubHc  also,  of  ihe  propriety  and  impoitance  of  prosecuting,  without 
delay,  the  bosioess  of  exploration  thus  successluUr  commenced. 

The  publication,  too,  of  such  oEScial  evidence,  as  this  before  us,  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  America,  will  incidentally  produce  an  effect 
which  must  be  very  advaatageouB,  as  regards  the  settlement  of  the 
public  lands  in  the  north-west,  by  an  enlerprising  and  useful  class  of 
settlers.  Dr.  Owen's  report  will  doubtless  attract  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  writers  of  Europe ;  and  may  be  the  the  means  of  rapidly 
drawing  capital  and  enterprise  Irom  across  the  Atlantic.  This  would 
result,  not  only  in  advantage  to  the  country,  but  also  ia  direct  pecu- 
niary gain  to  the  government,  under  any  plan  which  may  be  adopted 
for  ^e  sale  of  the  Mineral  Lands. 

In  addition  to  the  important  general  results  here  briefly  sketched, 
the  report  is  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  curious  and  valuable  inci- 
dental matter,  much  of  it  interesting  to  the  scientific  world,  and  some 
of  it  calculated  to  gratify  the  general  reader. 

Speaking  of  the  Cliff  Limestone,  the  rock  in  which  Ihe  lead  of 
this  region  occurs,  Dr.  Owen  says  : 

"  It  impirtB  to  in;  country  in  which  il  aboDnda,  *  bold  u>d  romantie  ciuractei. 
I  allude  to  iti  dispoiilioD  lo  cleave  verticallj  and  foroi  peipendkulaf  chSb.  Tbau 
muial  eacatpmenu,  eihibiling  every  variety  of  form,  giva  lo  (he  othamiaa  moov- 
toDon*  character  of  the  landieape  in  Iowa  a  varied  and  [Hctoreique  appeaiaoce. 
Sometlsiei  tbey  may  be  aeen  in  the  diilaoce,  riaing  from  out  the  rolling  hilli  of  ihe 
prairie  lika  ruined  caatleg,  mou-gromi  under  the  hand  of  time.  Sotnetimea  Ihey 
preaaut,  even  nhm  more  cloealy  inipected,  a  eurioua  resemblance  io  turreta  and 
baationi,  and  even  to  Un  loop-holea  and  embraautea  of  a  regular  fortification. 
Sometimea  aingle  block*  are  aeen  jutting  forth,  not  nntike  dormant  nindowi,  riaing 
through  Ihe  turf-clad  roof  of  aa  old  cottage  ;  and  again,  at  timea,  eapeciilly  along 
the  deecanding  apurs  of  the  hilla,  inaolated  maaaea  emerge  in  a  thouaand  fancifol 
ahapn,  in  nhich  iLe  imagination  readily  lecoguiaea  the  appearance  of  gianU, 
ephinxe*,  UoDa  and  ionumetable  other  fantaiiic  reaemblancea. 

"  The  appeaiancs  of  thii  rock  ia  farther  modifiod  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  whicb 
it  wealhen.  Numeron*  nuMa  of  chert,  (a  variety  of  flint,]  and  alao  many  aili- 
ceou*  fouili  are  intetaperasd  Uirough  ili  maaa  ;  and  theae,  becoming  gradually  looa- 
cned  by  the  action  of  air  and  water,  drop  out,  and  leave  cavitiei  of  vuioua  ahqwa 
and  aizea.  Thui  the  rock  ia  freqaently  found  riddled  with  irregular  holee,  from  a 
few  inchsa  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  giving  iti  surface  a  rugged  and  cavemoui  appear- 
ance. Frequently  ibia  variety  in  the  compoaition  of  the  rock  givea  occBiim  to  an 
unilermining  proceea  on  the  lower  aurtace  of  (be  clif^  wbicb  gradually  proceeda, 
until,  perbapa,  s  towering  and  loitering  column  reroams,  inpported  on  a  contracted 
b««,  which  thieatena  every  nuHneal  lo  give  fray,  and  precipitate  Che  potaed  maaa 
into  the  valley  benBBth." 

This  is  graphic ;  and  in  truth  we  have  often  been  tempted  by  the 
descriptions  which  reach  us  to  visit  this  romantic  prairie  wilderness  of 
the  west,  with  its  groves  tastefully  disposed  over  the  landscape,  as  by 
the  hand  of  art ;  its  limpid  streams  fringed  even  to  the  water's  edge 
by  the  rich  verdure  of  the  boundless  meadows  through  which  they 
steal,  at  times  hardly  visible  through  the  luxtujant  herbage  which 
bends  and  tmites  over  their  banks ;  its  magnificent  herds  ^^^^tu-. 
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Tening,  with  their  stately  pace,  as  if  in  military  siray,  these  vast 
pUiiu,  while  the  skulking  wolf  meaka  through  the  long  prairie  grass 
like  the  eelf-conncted  culprit  of  the  scene.  Then  the  dusky  lines 
of  Indians,  their  blankets  cast  fancifully  around  them,  defiling  along 
the  nanow,  half-hidden  trail,  soon  to  leare  for  eTet  the  beautiful  homes 
of  their  fathers — the  hunting  grounds  of  their  tribe  in  those  days  long 
gone  by,  when  the  white-skins  in  their  winged  canoes  had  not  yet 
crossed  the  Great  Salt  Lake  to  put  out  their  couucil-fiiea,  and  to 
wrest  iiom  them  year  by  year,  and  generation  after  generation,  the 
land  which  the  Great  Spirit  had  given  them  for  a  heritage  and  a  dwel- 
ling place. 

Bot  we  must  not  suffer  our  imagination  to  carry  ia  away  fhnn  Dr. 
Owen  and  his  report,  and  our  sober  review  of  it.  This  is  a  matter- 
of-fact  world,  and  a  matter-of-fact  age,  and  a  matter-of-fact  country  of 
OUTS.  Romance  is  fading  away  from  it  as  the  Red  Man  disappears. 
Where  Black  Hawk's  councU-fiies  blazed  now  rises  the  imoke  of 
the  smelter's  iiimace ;  where  the  buffalo  sunk  down,  stricken  by  the 
dd  chiefs  bone-shod  arrow,  the  miner  sinks  his  shaft,  to  find  richer 
reward  than  buffalo  meat  or  buffalo  robes. 

In  regard  to  the  richness  of  that  reward.  Dr.  Owen  has  some  curi- 
ous facta.    He  says : 

"  Ona  of  the  mcwt  eipwknced  minen  and  (melter*  in  the  Diitnctwiitei  to  ms : 
'  T<ro  mon  cm  ni«e  MmetluQg  nau  five  hondred  pouidi  from  vsiiw  of  avsraga 
nctuoia.  Tma  aea  lioK  nuMd  u  moch  u  tiemty  Ihoiuand  jxnmdt  a  d>7  fiora 
the  ikheit  veina.' 

"^om  a  qwt  of  ground  not  toore  diin  fifty  yarda  aqnate,  opnaida  of  thru  mif- 
faon  poonda  of  ore  have  been  laiaed. 

"  The  bcility  with  nhkh,  in  ■ome  locationi,  ora  can  be  nioed  ia  reqiaikable. 
Two  boja  of  twelve  and  faiiit«eii  jeon  old,  were  wen  by  tta  near  Miasnl  Point,  at 
woril  with  a  ttnj  vrindlaai  and  bmkot.  Tbey  hid  earned  one  htuidrad  and  fifty  dol- 
lara  ia  the  laal  aii  Dumtha,  thon^  the;  eomptained  of  having  had  "  no  lock"  in 
Dol  Btrfting  a  prodnctive  lode. 

"  On  the  Doitb-eaat  quarter  of  aaclioD  thirtj-one  of  towtuhip  one,  range  one  eut 
of  llie  piincipa]  meridian,  two  even  raiaed  aiitean  thouaand  poonda  in  a  day.  On 
Ibe  north-east  qnutar  of  aection  twenty-one  and  the  aouth-eaat  quarter  of  aection 
thirty-two,  (aams  town^ip,)  two  more  niae  r^olarly  three  thouaand  ponndi  a  day. 
On  the  aoulb-weit  quarter  of  aection  thirty-two,  (aame  townahip,)  a  lode  axetvatad 
horiionlally  from  the  face  of  a  cUflT  to  a  dialanEe  of  a  famfrMJ  and  jtfty  yard*,  yield- 
ed a  miUiDn  jxMttdt  of  ore,  which  waa  cairisd  out  in  wheaUiatiowa.  And  on  the 
wtrth-weat  qaarter  of  aection  twenty-eight,  (atill  on  the  same  townahip,)  (en  nuZfton 
fCKHidt  were  raiaed  from  a  tingle  lode,  hardly  extending  acroaa  the  quarter  aaction," 

We  add  another  extract,  descriptive  of  a  curious  natural  leaden 
chamber : 

"  In  the  Spring  of  1S28,  there  waa  a  mMi  of  lead  ora  found  in  an  eaat  and  weal 
crevice,  at  the  Vinegu  Hill  Digging!,  about  thirly-five  feet  in  length ;  expanding, 
in  the  centre,  to  the  width  of  aii  or  eight  feel,  and  terminating  iu  ■  point  at  each 
and.    It  wa«  hoUow,  and  avnagod  about  a  foot  in  thicknea* ;  Usaxaag,  aa  U  ware. 


*  kng*  thiD  of  mineral.  Tim  aitnotdinu;  nitonl  chambor  wu  ol«>nd  oot,  ■  to- 
ble  spraid  within  it  on  Ihe  FoBlth  of  Julj  ;  and  ■  coniidcrable  compinr  celsbiated 
ths  Nttional  Anoivcrurf  withui  ita  leuien  wiUi,  ibout  liitj  feet  below  Uia  lurface 
of  the  o«lh." 

The  interest  of  the  report  is  mnch  enhanced  by  its  numenras  charts, 
diagrams  and  Other  illiutrationa ;  some  sketches  of  prairie  scenery, 
some  drawings  of  minerals  and  fossils,  and  one  representing  the  inte- 
rior of  a  mine,  the  mode  of  sinking  shafts,  of  driving,  &c.  One  of 
the  charts  will  possess  much  interest  for  the  scientific  world.  It  ex- 
hibits, accurately  laid  down,  the  bonndariea  of  "  an  immense  coal 
basin,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Illinois,  about  one-third  of 
Indiana,  a  north-western  atrip  of  Kentucky,  and  occasionally  en- 
croaching beyond  the  Misaissippi,  extends  a  short  distance  into  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  into  the  Burlington  district  of  Iowa."  This  gi- 
gantic coal-field  has  never  been  laid  down  before ;  indeed  no  geolo- 
gist tmtil  now  has  had,  we  believe,  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  its 
boundaries.  Its  north-western  margin  extends  over  ten  or  twelve 
townships  of  the  district  surveyed  by  Dr.  Owen,  chiefly  on  the  wes- 
tern aide  of  the  Mississippi. 

From  a  table  compiled  by  Dr.  Owen  and  appended  to  the  report,  it 
&[^ar8,  that  the  proportion  of  prairie,  over  the  entire  district  ex- 
plored, compared  to  timber,  is  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to  one. 
This  would  be  a  pret^  fair  proportion,  were  it  not  that  about  two- 
ihirds  of  the  timber  is  but  of  dwarf  growth  and  straggling  character, 
there  denominated  "  oak  openings ;"  and  that,  in  some  localities,  es- 
pecially where  copper  ore  abounds,  it  is  almost  wholly  deficient.  On 
this  important  s^ject  of  fuel,  Dr.  Owen  says  : 

"  Om  of  the  difficoltiei  which  here  ocean  in  reducing  the  oie,  iMmet;,  the  lick 
of  (aal,  is  eotnmon  to  the  licheat  copper  coantiiea  in  Europe.  The  Cornwall  cap- 
pei  Ota  ia  coovajed  partly  to  Swiniea  and  other  poiljona  of  Wklea,  and  partly  la 
LiTeipooI,  to  be  amellad  in  a  coal  region  ;  and  ths  ume  Tealela  which  thna  contey 
the  len  balk;  material  to  the  more  bulk; — the  ore  to  the  Taal — return  ladett  with 
coal  to  auppl;  ths  numerooa  and  powerful  steam-engine*  requJTed  for  draioing  and 
other  purpoaes,  at  the  Cornwall  minei.  And  thna,  in  Witconiio,  if  copper  ore  be 
raised  in  qoantitiea,  it  maj  ba  nsceiiaiy  to  conTs;  it  aouth,  to  the  margin  of  the 
great  Illinoii  Coal  Field — u;  to  the  mouth  of  Rock  River.  Thia  wonld  require  s 
lind-caniage  of  firota  ten  to  ihirtj  miles,  and  a  water-carriage  of  about  one  hun- 
dred.   The  Cornwall  ore  is  tranaported  to  a  greater  distance  than  this." 

In  the  chapter  on  coal.  Dr.  Owen  has  the  following  additional  re- 
mark: 

■■  Ths  coal  in  thia  vieinit;  (mooth  of  Rock  River)  is  sore  lo  become  valuable, 
•sd  to  be  is  great  denaitd,  for  the  rsdnctjon  of  aoch  otea  (aqwciallj  ooffM  ore*) 
as  we  laiaed  in  those  ponioin  of  the  district  which  are  deficient  in  timber.  Some 
town  in  this  neighborhood,  ta  a  little  further  south,  ia  destined  to  become  the 
Swettea.  of  WiacooiiD ;  and  to  recave,  ia  its  namBnnu  furnaces,  the  rich  produce 
of  the  prairie  mioet  from  the  north  and  north-west." 

Dr.  John  Locke,  of  Cincinnati,  whom,  as  our  readera  have  seen 
by  a  former  extract,  Dr.  Owen  had  succeeded  in  engaging  on  this  ex- 
p«ditk>n,  a  gentleman  of  weU  kwws  lepnUtkn  ia  vuitnia  d^t^^:^^t|^. 
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of  nKttiral  Bcience,  has  added  much  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the 
lepoil,  by  his  contributions.  His  instruments,  especially  for  taking 
magnetical  observations,  are  said  to  be  euperior  to  those  of  any  other 
experimental  philoaopbei  in  America.  The  tables  of  bammetrical 
obBervations, from  «hichBiecalculatedlhehei^it8,thiclmeB8, and  dip 
of  strata,  are  essential  to  an  Bccm:ate  appieciatitm  of  the  valne  of  the 
mineral  region.  His  numerous  magneUcal  observations  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  world  of  science  as  an  important  contribution ;  and 
their  practical  value  is  well  explained  by  Dr.  Owen  in  the  following 
extract: 

"  In  Dr.  Locke's  raport,  nndw  the  haad  *  ougMtictl  noda,'  will  be  found  in  in- 
taieittog  aeeoant  of  &  romutible  mignstical  phsDomeiioi],  wbich  Monu  to  indicUa 
the  prcacDce  of  some  enonnoiu  mui  of  inm,  or  (if  tha  cipreuion  be  kllened)  eoine 
'  Bublemneoni  iron  mountkia,'  which  mi;  rMeoAle,  eicept  in  poution,  IhU  of 
Hisuori.  Hie  loctlitj  indicated  is  on  the  WapsepinicoD,  wd  ths  aiii  of  the  node, 
■a  Qi.  Locke's  chart  shoirs,  is  oeat  the  line  ditiding  towiuhipi  eigbtj-tvo  and 
«ightj.lhiaa,  and  about  six  miles  west  of  tha  filth  principal  median. 

"  Tha  atilitj  of  msgnelical  obeamtions  on  ths  dip  and  inleoailf  of  the  needier 
■s  sn  indication  of  the  presence  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  perhspa  alao  of  great 
masan  of  tlie  brown  oxide,  is  nndispaled  j  and  I  eonaider  mjself  Ibrtttiiata  in  hsving 
been  able  to  add  to  the  other  matariati,  whereby  to  decide  tha  valae  of  the  varioiu 
lacaiioiMof  minenl  buuU  ia  this  diairiet,  tha  delicate  and  vaiied  eipehmaDts  of 
Di.  Lodie." 

In  another  portion  of  his  report,  Dr.  Owen  speaks  of  the  ezperi- 
menis  made  to  aacertsin  whether  lead,  in  any  quantity,  acts  upon  the 
noedle. 

"  I  aiaj  here  add,  that  it  was  a  nuttai  of  much  interest,  and  one  which  ha*  been 
fkirlf  and  fuUj  tested  in  the  course  of  this  eipedition,  to  decide  irtiether  lead,  in 
the  greatest  mane*,  exerts  any  indueoce  upon  the  needle  j  ai>d,  aa  a  coosaqneol, 
whether  that  meUl  can  bo  nugneticaDy  detected. 

"  It  wu  well  known  that  lead,  in  any  ordinny  mass,  eurta  no  perceptible  iuflu- 
«ace  on  the  magnetic  needle  )  tnit  it  nmained  to  ha  prorad,  whether,  in  ths  enor- 
mons  quaatity  existing  thnmgfaout  tha  lead  ri^on  of  hii  cousin,  it  might  not  act 
upon  instruments  of  a  conttnlction  to  peeoliarly  delicata  •■  those  employed  by  Dr. 
Locke.  No  appreciable  inSuence,  howerel,  was  exerted  on  the  needle,  even  in  the 
beait'of  one  of  the  licheet  minee  near  Dubuque." 

Dr.  Locke  has  also  t4>pended  to  his  report  some  curious  charts  of 
moonda  raised  in  former  ages  in  Iowa  and  Wiaconsin,  exhibiting  a 
stiikiBg  resemblanco  to  snimals,  and  evidently  intended  to  represent 
them ;  though  the  species  of  animal  represented  is,  by  tack  of 
precision  in  these  aboriginal  artiats,  left  somewhat  doubtrul.  These 
mounds  were  carefidly  examined  and  measured  by  Dr.  Locke  in  his 
intervals  of  leisure.     On  this  subject.  Dr.  Owen  says : 

"A  ponionofDr.  Locke's  leport,  inchiAisg  the  inteieatiiif  chtpMr  on  the  esrth- 
woik  antiquities  of  Wiscousin,  howerer  re[date  with  iidereal  to  the  soantific  world, 
tttty  be  considered  as  touching  upon  topics,  «diicb,  accordiing  to  ths  strict  letlar  of 
By  instructions,  wen  not  embraced  therein.  In  joalice  to  Dr.  Locke,  to  o^self, 
and  to  the  depaitnent  from  which  we  obtataed  obt  coaMolaaioa*,  1  feel  it  my  duty 
to  Bl«ta,  that  these  inteatigatioaa  into  msttus  of  mere  curioaa  rasaMch,  wers  mad* 
without  adding  a  dollar  to  the  coat,  lo  goreniBent,  of  the  e^editioa-;^  ^xf[^^U^ 
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magtiatical  i^temtioiia,  which  tare  i  practical  bearing,  uid  cannot  be  coDiidared 
aupererogatoTj  in  the  geological  eiamination  of  a  mitieral  region,  were  mads,  wilh 
fev  eicegitions,  either  before  the  boar  wheo  the  labor  of  the  day  cammenced,  or 
by  candle-light,  nbeo  other  memben  of  the  expedition  were  wrapped  in  ileep ;  ot 
during  nsceaaat;  interrali  of  rett,  when  awaiting  the  reporu  of  a  eorpa,  or  whea 
nDBVoidabt;  delayed  by  any  other  circomatance.  lliej  were  not  auflered  bj  Dr. 
Locke  10  interfere  with  the  other  dntiea  intraatad  to  him,  and  which  he  performed 
aa  itrictly  aa  if  these  had  been  hit  role  avocation.  The  antiquitiea  ware  eiamined, 
to  emp)Bj  hi*  own  word*,  <by  an  eathaBiaam  which  awoke  him  m  hi*  tent  at  mid' 
night,  and  aenl  him  into  the  bleak  fieldi  on  a  Norember  morning  to  finiah  tha  «d- 
raeaaareinanta  of  a  whole  gronp  of  Ggurea  before  the  nanal  time  of  commencing 
tha  labota  of  the  day.'  " 

"  llinB  Dr.  Locke'*  eontrihatioDi  to  ahatract  science  and  ^loriginal  histoiy  are 
Mndered  to  the  depaiimeat  etid  to  the  country  as  a  volunluy  offering ;  which,  if 
not  demanded  by  official  reqnirementB,  has  not  been  paid  for  from  the  public  pone." 
Thia  is  the  true  spirit,  of  economy  at  once  and  of  enterprise,  wliich 
ought  to  characterize  a  public  officer.  We  are  not  among  the  num- 
ber of  those  illiberal  souls  who  grudge  a  single  dollar  of  public  money 
to  advance  the.iaterests  of  science ;  but  yet  it  would  be  opening  a 
door  to  abuse,  were  public  agents  to  be  suffered  to  travel,  at  will,  out 
of  the  record  of  their  instructions,  to  gratify  even  a  laudable  ciuiosity, 
at  a  considerable  expense,  perhaps,  to  the  department  by  wkich  they 
are  employed,  We  should  be  glad,  however,  to  see  reasonable  lati- 
tude permitted,  by  express  instniciions,  in  such  an  expedition  as  this, 
where  the  interests  of  science  and  of  the  public  service  so  nearly 
coincide,  and  where,  from  the  nature  of  that  service,  experiments  and 
observations  of  a  character  most  interesting  to  science  may  be  made 
at  a  very  triOing  addition  to  the  already  indispensable  expense.  This 
is  the  more  desirable  as,  la  explorations  like  the  present,  science  is 
a  neceaaary  guide  to  practical  results. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  it  will  be  inferred,  that  we  approve 
the  spirit  of  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Owen's  "  Remarks  in 
conclusion  i" 

"  I  may  remark,  that  much  of  what  to  aotne  may  leem  abstract  icientific  re- 
search was  necessary  to  enable  me  to  mike,  with  judgment  and  accamcy,  evea 
those  formal  and  apparently  mechanical  reports,  which  were  transmitted  weakly  lo 
die  reipecUve  land  officei,  and  to  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington  City.  To 
aeaich  for,  and  aicerlaii  tha  valae  of,  the  minenl  resources  of  a  country,  without 
atiictly  examining  and  defining  the  character  and  gucceasion  of  its  geological  for- 
uation,  would  be  like  putting  to  lea  without  a  compass  ;  tod  in  determining  that 
geological  character,  many  thinga  that  aeem  triflea  to  the  Dbiniiiated  (the  eianiiiiB- 
tioo  of  characteristic  fossil  remains,  for  example)  are  of  prominent  and  essential 
in^Mriance. 

"I  have  endeavored,  in  the  conduct  of  this  expedition,  and  in  the  bsming  of  the 
present  report,  to  prMervs  •  doe  medium  between  a  lalitadinatian  eonstnictioD  of 
my  official  instructions,  involving  an  expenditure  of  public  fund*  Im  objects  not 
contemplated  in  the  original  projectioa  of  the  eolerpriie,  on  the  one  band ;  end,  on 
the  other,  a  conliacted  and  iUiberal  interpretation  of  the  same ;  ao  adherence  to 
the  latter  at  expense  of  the  spirit ;  which  save*  without  acimonuzing,  aod  destrqya 
the  vei7  obfect  of  auch  an  expedition,  by  way  of  enrtailing  ita  indiapeaatble  ei- 
psoses.    HowteIb*T«MiccMd«dia  the  eiideaTor,  other* iiuiBtjiidn'^-^^„|„ 
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In  an  exMct  already  quoted  by  us,  allusion  is  made  to  the  fact, 
diat  sereral  thousand  Taluabte  specimens  of  ores,  ore-bearing  rocks, 
Ibssil  reoMins,  soils,  &c.,  were  made  in  the  course  of  the  expedition. 
We  heartily  concur  with  Dr.  Owen's  tiowb  in  regard  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  specimens,  as  here  given,  from  his  concladinir  chapter : 

"  I  trait  that  I  iImII  not  be  coluideied  u  ovar-atepiHiig  the  tphero  of  my  duty,  if 
I  ingggn  the  inportancB,  in  *n  •coooinical  u  wall  u  icimtiGc  point  of  riew,  of 
htni^  thoM  qMNdnMiM  amnged  in  loiiui  miitable  ^Mrtment  at  tbo  teat  of  govern- 
nwnt,  u  tfaa  tmclam  of  a  Nanooal  Cabiiwt.  Not  onlf  die  nan  of  science,  but  the 
pnclical  miiwr,  would  impact  auch  a  c«l!eclioa  «ith  dMp  intereit ;  and  it  loigbt 
be  tba  mewia  at  -ones  or  gntifjing  [audable  cnrkMitj  and  of  atimulitiog  comraec- 
cial  entetpriaa. 

"  1  daabt  wbetliei  any  other  Geological  Cabinet,  pablie  or  private,  has  iti  speci- 
menf  located  with  the  aame  ninDta  tcnancf  aa,  liom  tha  nature  of  ihia  nirvejr,  I 
have  been  enabled  to  loale  the« ;  and  it  U  accuiac;  ot  location  nhich  givea  to 
all  gaali^;iGal  and  miMtalagickl  ipeciiaena  their  duet  nine." 

There  is,  toward  the  close  of  Dr.  Owen's  report,  an  interesting 
chapter  on  the  soils  of  the  explored  district.  Of  these  Dr.  Ovren 
analyzed  fifteen  specimens ;  and  foimd  them,  unlike  the  soils  of  most 
other  mineral  regions,  generaUy  of  rich  qualt^. 

Profesaor  Hitchcock,  of  Mase&chusetts,  published,  in  the  year 
1838,  a  similar  analysis  of  one  himdred  and  twenty-five  specimens 
of  soil,  taken  as  an  average  throughout  that  State.  Dr.  Owen  shows, 
by  comparing  Professor  Hitchcock's  table  and  his  own,  that  the  Iowa 
Old  Wisconsin  soils  contain  of  geine,  or  organic  matter,  (the  ingredt' 
ent  which  chiefly  imparts  tg  a  soil  its  fertili^,)  nearly  one-third  saot» 
than  the  aTerage  per-centage  of  the  soils  of  Massachusetts.  One 
specimen  of  rich  valley  soil,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Owen,  gave  the  enor- 
nums  qnBiitity  of  tv>enty-nx  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  while  the 
average  quanti^  of  oi^anic  matter  contained  in  the  MaaaachuseUB  soils 
is  about  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  It  is  a  curious  fact,  too,  and  may 
lead  to  important  practical  conclnsions,  that,  so  far  as  these  tables  ex- 
tend, the  quantity  of  organic,  matter  in  the  soils  (consequently  their 
probable  fertility)  is,  almostto  mathematicat  accuracy,  in  the  inverse 
ratio  uS  their  specific  gravity. 

Dr.  Owen  has  also  given  elaborate  analyzes  of  the  various  ores, 
ore-bearing  rocks,  coal,  &c.,  found  over  the  district.  In  a  word,  he 
seems  to  hare  neglected-  nothing  which  could  furnish  to  Congress 
and  to  the  public  generaUy  the  means  of  correctly  estimating  the  ex- 
traordinary resowces  of  the  region  to  wbich  his  attention  was  di- 
rected. 

We  tmst  that  this  expedition  will  give  encouragement  to  Congress 
to  prosecute  with  vigor,  and  under  some  well-digested  system,  the 
wm:k  which  has  been  yet  but  begun.  Between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Pacific  what  Umitless  mines  of  wealth  may  he  hid !  A  little  en- 
terprise on  the  part  of  government — an  expenditure  which  may  be 
repaid  ten  tiroes  over  by  the  value  of  the  reservations  made  at  the 
C2  L.CX^i^lC 
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jeologiM's  lecommend&tion — how  much  may  thus  be  effected  in  bring- 
ing to  light  these  hidden  mioes  of  wealth,  many  years,  even  centuries, 
before  they  might  be  discovered  or  appreciated  without  sach  pioneei 
exploralioos  1 

It  has  occntredto  us,  that  at  the  same  bme  at  which  the  Public  Lands 
of  the  United  States  are  surveyed,  they  might  be  geologically  explored 
also  by  attaching  to. each  corps  of  United  Slates  Surveyors  a  prac- 
tical geologist.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  expeoso  would  be  well 
i^Mud.  A  merchant  does  not  think  of  selling  his  goods  until  be  haa 
ascertained  their  qualitjr.  Ought  we  not,  upon  the  same  principle,  to 
take  measures  for  discovering  the  character  and  value  of  out  Public 
Xiands  before  we  bring  them  into  market  ? 
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With  the  close  of  the  Democratic  Stale  Convention  of  the  8th  of 
January,  1636,  the  Presidential  campaign  commenced  in  Ohio  with 
unexampled  activity.  At  this  great  meeting  of  the  honest  yeomanry 
of  ihe  Stale,  he  and  many  of  his  long  tried  and  experienced  associates 
forewarned  the  young  men  that  their  opponents  would  make  unparal- 
leled efTorts  to  crush  the  spirit  of  democracy,  and  obtain  a  triumph  for 
iheir  long  cherished  principles  and  policy.  He  urged  upon  them  to 
observe  that  eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  acknowledged  price  of 
liberty,  in  keeping  before  the  country  the  great  measures  for  which 
they  were  contending,  and  by  no  means  to  allow  themselves  to  be  led 
astray  or  to  wage  the  contest  in  defending  immaterial  issues,  and 
personal  questions,  involving  no  higher  object  than  individual  prefer- 
ences for  men.  He  assured  them  that  the  known  opinions  of  their 
favorite  candidate  would  enlist  and  arouse  in  opposition  to  him  and 
them  every  latent  principle  and  energy  of  ancient  federalism ;  that 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  objections  to  a  paper  currency,  except  for  large 
transaetions  and  mercantile  exchanges,  his  anxious  desire  to  confine 
banking  operations  to  their  appropriate  sphere  and  original  functions, 
and  above  all,  his  hostility  to  the  policy  which  tolerated  driving  from 
common  use,  aa  the  ordinary  circulation  among  farmers  and  trades- 
men, the  gold  and  silver  coins,  by  means  of  small  bills,  would  bring 
into  the  service  of  their  enemies  elements  of  warfare  and  influences^ 
that  would  operate  unseen,  but  with  great  power ;  and  that  nothing 
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capible  of  securing  a  vote,  which  moaey  oi  cunning  could  command, 
would  be  left  untried.  And  u  President  Jackson,  with  characteristic 
freuluieBS,  had  stated  in  his  last  annual  message,  that  "  the  great 
desideratmo  in  modem  times,  was  an  efficient  check  upon  the  power 
of  the  banks,  preventing  that  excessive  issue  of  psper  whence  uise 
those  flnciuMioos  in  the  standard  of  value  which  render  uncertain  the 
remardt  of  labor,"  it  could  not  be  expected  that  one  who  stood  pledged, 
b^  the  actions  of  his  whole  Ufe,  not  less  than  by  promise«,  to  faith 
fully  exert  his  energies  to  advance  an  abject  so  noble  in  itself,  and  so 
mateiiaUy  afiecting  the  drones  of  society  who  preyed  upon  indnstry, 
and  relied  upon  jtheir  skill  to  make  subservient  to  their  support,  and 
luxurious  habits  of  idleness,  the  proceeds  of  the  toil  and  sweat  of  the 
producing  classes,  would  be  met  with  less  than  the  most  gigantic  and 
Iranctic  efforts  of  a  corrupt  and  powerful  opposition  ;  that  money  and 
falsehood  would  be  lavished  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  that  avarice 
and  religion  would  be  indiscriminately  q^eaied  to,  and  promiscuously 
used  according  to  their  respective  probabilities  of  becoming  most  con- 
ducive to  success. 

Unfortunately  for  Ohio,  to  the  mortification  of  her  Democratic  sons, 
and  much  to  the  dishonor  of  the  Stste,  the  result  of  the  controversy 
more  than  justified  the  wisdom  of  these  counsels. 

Yet  the  stem  virtues  of  other  States  secured  the  triumph  of  repub- 
lican principle  in  the  election  of  one  of  its  most  ardent  devotees,  and 
(hough  the  State  was  thus  temporarily  severed  from  the  Democratic 
fold,  and  thrown  into  the  clutches  of  Federal  factionists,  the  example 
vas  not  profitless.  She  had  fought  the  great  bstde  against  feariul 
odds.  The  excessive  redtmdancy  of  paper  money  which  circulated 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  was 
greatly  reduced  by  the  salutary  operation  of  the  "  Specie  Circular  " 
of  July  of  that  year.  From  the  same  date  for  more  than  eighteen 
months  the  western  banks  were  diligently  preparing,  often  without 
koowing  why,  for  the  general  destruction  of  all  their  credit  which 
occurred  in  ^e  spring  of  1S37,  by  the  withdrawal  of  their  specie  to 
meet  the  foreign  demands  of  ten  miUious  for  interest  on  stocks  trans- 
ierred  to  Europe  by  the  agency  of  the  United  States  Bank.  Twelve  mil- 
hons  of  money  then  became  due  for  a  loan  made  by  the  same  insti- 
tution the  year  before,  and  fifty-six  millions  of  ready  debt  for  an 
excess  of  importations  which  the  unnatural  facihties  caused  by  bank 
loans  had  mainly  encouraged  our  merchaats^o  incur,  The  prudent 
foresight  of  President  Jackson  could  only  discover  the  nature  of  the 
unexampled  operations  of  the  paper  system  after  it  was  too  late  to  do 
mors  than  check  the  progress  of  the  expanding  process  in  mid  career, 
and  thus  partially  break  the  force  of  the  explosion  which  he  foresaw 
was  coming.  The  banks  of  the  west  had  gone  too  far  before  July 
lllh,  to  leave  it  within  his  power  to  inteipose  any  check  that  would 
ia  more  than  save  them  from  the  general  crash  like  the  one  which 
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followod  simikr  proceedings  in  1819,  No  means  at  hU  c 
were  capable  of  warding  off  or  preventing  the  convulsion  which 
nsheied  in  (he  month  of  May,  1837 — a  convulsion  to  which  there  is 
no  resemblance  in  the  history  of  any  other  people,  and  which  no 
nation  in  an  equal  state  of  peace  and  prosperity  can  ever  experience 
without  first  following  our  example,  of  sabetanti^y  Burrendenng  to 
corporations  one  of  the  exclusive  auribtites  of  sovereignty — the  power 
to  regulate  the  amount,  and  ccmsequenlly  the  power  to  regulate  the 
value,  of  the  circulating  medimn.  Aside  from  the  immorality  of  fur- 
nishing so  prominent  an  example  of  Tiolating  with  impunity  oU  the 
moat  sacred  oUigations  of  contract,  of  striking  down  public  confidence, 
the  great  bulwark  of  credit,  ia  a  manner  scarcely  to  be  exceeded  by 
a  blow  from  the  palsying  hand  of  death  itself,  there  were  many  causes 
connected  with  the  affair  well  calculated  to  embitter  the  hostility  to 
American  Banking,  of  one  who  had  spent  the  energies  of  his  whole 
life  in  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  a  currency  that  would  at  all 
times  remain  an  uniform  and  unchangeable  measure  of  value ;  among 
which  the  most  aggravating  of  all  was  the  fact  that  the  agmta  most 
prominent  in  prodncing  the  diatress  under  which  the  nation  groaned  in 
anguish,  were,  aa  they  had  been  a  few  months  previous,  rallying  and 
concentrating  the  elements  of  federal  resistance  to  the  salutary  work  of 
reformatioB,  and  furnishing  with  an  unsparing  hand  funde  to  be  ex- 
pended in  keeping  alive  the  flames  of  partisan  rancor. 

The  diminntion  in  the  quantity  of  their  notes  in  circulatkm,  made 
by  the  banks  dming  the  |»receding  Presidential  election,  either  for  self- 
defence  OT  political  effect — which,  as  ever  must  be  the  case  with 
all  sudden  contractiona  of  the  currency,  fell  first  and  most  heavily 
upon  the  laboring  and  poorer  claases  of  society,  reducing  their  wages, 
and  driving  them  from  the  employment,  in  numerona  instances,  neces- 
sary to  secure  their  daily  means  of  subsistence — had  been  falsely  as- 
cribed by  political  bankers  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  friendly 
Specie  Circular  which  saved  their  mismanaged  institutions  from  a 
state  of  hopeless  insotrency.  Even  the  natural  resnlts  of  their  own 
enoimines  were  impudently  affirmed  to  be  the  legitimate  consequences 
of  the  judicious  meaaures  of  the  Administration,  which,  aa  they  urged, 
forced  them  tyrannically  lo  pursue  the  coune  they  had  taken. 

Arguments  and  causes  of  this  nature,  and,  if  possiUe,  others  even 
less  plausible,  were  palmed  tqxm  every  person  whose  political  pre- 
judices, or  known  propensities,  affinded  a  prospect  to  encourage  the 
hope,  that  the  absurdity  would  be  received  for  truth,  sod  reason  thereby 
stultified.  It  was  at  such  a  time,  and  when  every  species  of  talent 
that  art  or  wealth  could  enlist  was  put  inVeqnisition  to  gain  credit  for 
the  absurdities  that  all  bankers  indulge  in,  and  profess  to  believe,  and 
wliich,  in  fact,  msny  are  simple  enough  to  actually  behove,  that  the 
people  of  Obio  ii^d  her  sister  States  were  presented  with  a  proposi- 
tiofL  to  establish  an  Independent  FuUic  Tieaatuy,  and  called  npoo  to 
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take  tlieii  sUnd  in  favor  of  ot  against  a  thorough  and  effectual  refoima- 
lion  of  the  abuses  of  the  banking  system.  To  his  personal  friends, 
bis  opinions  had  been  no  secKt.  Nor  had  his  political  opponents 
met  with  much  difficulty  in  comprehending  them.  On  the  refusal  of 
the  SteubeDfille  banks  to  furnish  specie  for  purposes  of  change,  be 
had  Tolunteered  bis  profeasional  seirices  to  prosecute  suits  before 
justices  of  the  peace,  vithont  fee  or  reward,  on  each  small  note  held 
by  a  laborer,  who  should  be  denied,  at  the  proper  counter  of  the  bank, 
the  smaU  change  in  specie  necessary  to  his  cosTenieuce  in  making 
his  purchasers  at  the  marke^houBe ;  aod  in  near  an  hundred  cases  he 
had  made  his  promise  good  by  successfully  conducting  such  suits. 
This  conduct  effected  in  his  own  neighborhood  the  entire  expulsion 
from  circulaticm  of  that  class  of  emsll  bills  which  won  the  distinctive 
appelluion  of  "  SMn-platUri,^  and  became  in  otherparis  of  (he  Union 
a  source  of  great  public  aimuyance  and  individual  losses.  But  it 
tendered  him  doubly  obnoxious  to  the  hatred  of  that  moat  puerile  of 
all  small  factiims,  the  pseodo-democrats  who  assumed  the  once  hono- 
rable name  of  "  Conservative,"  and  who,  for  consistency's  sake,  havo 
since,  regardless  of  former  professions,  thrown  themselves  into  the 
aims  of  their  old  Federal  and  National  Bank  enemies,  and  sought  to 
propitiate  their  kindness  by  out-doing  them  in  abuse  of  their  former 
firiends  and  principles.  The  Democratic  party  orjcffeisoB  County 
suffered  more  from  the  insincerity  of  such  men  than  fell  to  the  lot  of 
their  friends  in  any  other  portion  of  the  State,  and  he  felt  and  urged 
the  importance  of  speedily  tmmasking  them  of  thsir  false  face  of  pro- 
fessed friendship,  and  compelling  them  to  assume  their  true  position, 
that  of  open,  undisguised  hostility  to  Democratic  men  and  messnres. 
Having  been  put  in  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  the  State  Senate 
by  the  tmanimouB  suffrages  of  the  convantion  which  met  in  June  pre- 
ceding, to  form  a  county  ticket,  the  Message  of  the  President  delivered 
to  the  Exna  Session  of  Congress,  in  September  of  this  year,  furnished 
him  a  convenient  opportunity  to  enforce  the  plan  ^proved  by  his  awn 
judgment,  and  he  embraced  it  readily,  by  making  known  his  cordial 
(^iproval  of  the  proposal  to  keep  safe  the  public  money,  without  loan- 
ing or  using  it  between  the  time  of  its  collection  and  disbursement  in 
payment  of  public  debts,  and  forcibly  urging  the  proprie^  of  making 
such  loaning  or  use  penal,  and  placing  it  in  the  same  grade  and  on 
the  same  Iboting  as  to  punishment,  with  tha  no  more  immoral  offence 
of  larceny.  Tha  justness  of  the  proposal  could  not  be  met  by  fair 
argument  It  was  beyond  the  pale  of  reason  to  draw  a  line  of  dis- 
tinction,  which  should  make  the  volontaiy  tortious  taking  and  conver- 
sion to  private  use  of  public  ftmds  a  more  heinous  offence  against 
morality,  than  the  vtduntaiy  taking  of  it  for  the  same  purpose  by  one 
who  sot  only  had  no  greater  right  to  it,  but  who,  in  addition  to  the 
obligations  of  duty,  and  his  official  oath,  could  only  do  so  by  a  be- 
trayal of  the  V'ft't  GWifidesce  reposed  in  h'm-    This  course  of  reason- 
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ing  roused  the  bitterest  personal  feelings  of  the  Conaerrative  faction 
against  him ;  and  although  they  yet  professed  to  differ  with  the  Ad- 
ministration only  upon  this  single  measure,  they  united  their  efforts 
with  the  Abolition  party  and  the  professed  Federalists,  and  thas  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  hia  election  by  a  few  rotes.  It  was  good  fortune 
for  him  and  the  Stale,  and  much  to  his  honor,  that  the  combined  forces 
of  the  three  factions  thua  blended  in  one  left  him  under  no  obUgation 
for  even  a  stray  vote.  The  result  laid  broad  and  deep  the  fotmdstion 
for  future  anccess,  when  the  time  came  for  Ohio  to  reassert  and  suc- 
cessfnlly  maintain  her  own  principles.  It  purged  the  Democratic 
party  of  (he  false-hearted  demagogues,  that  were  ever  ready  in  the 
hour  (^  trial  to  yield  their  professed  creed  to  supposed  personal  in- 
terest, and  to  insult  public  intelligence  with  a  view  to  screen  from 
public  notice  their  perfidy,  by  raising  a  false  clamor,  and  endeavoring 
10  create  alarm,  under  the  pretence,  that  there  existed  a  concealed 
design  to  inctease  "executive  patronage" — to  unite  in  one  man's 
hands  "  the  power  of  the  purse  and  the  sword" — and  to  make  "  two  cur- 
rencies," a  better  for  the  office-holders,  while  the  depreciated  paper 
of  the  banks  was  to  be  forced  upon  the  people.  This  and  similar 
management  by  ConservativeB  in  other  counties,  it  is  true,  gave  the 
legislative  and  executive  power  of  the  State  into  the  hands  of  the 
Federalists  and  money-makers,  who  did  many  things  well  calculated 
to  prejudice  the  prosperity  of  the  people  and  jeopardy  their  happi- 
ness. They  repealed  the  act  prohibiting  the  issue  of  small  bills — the 
act  forbidding  agencies,  or  the  establishment  of  branches  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  other  corporations  within  the 
States,  unless  authorized  by  law ;  and  they  abolished  the  Board  oS 
Public  Works,  besides  passing  sereial  other  laws  manifeating  and 
developing  similar  notions  of  public  policy  and  morality.  Yet  there 
never  was  a  time  when  such  things  could  have  been  done  with  as 
little  danger  of  producing  lasting  injury.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  superintending  Providence  in  selecting  the  time  and  directing  the 
manner  of  doing  these  things.  The  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  other  foreign  corporations,  were  too  feeble  during  the 
twelve  months  which  succeeded  the  enactment  of  these  laws,  to  im- 
prove the  legislative  invitation  to  flood  the  State  with  irredeemable 
paper — too  feeble  to  enter  the  hsts  against  the  business  men  of  smsll 
means,  and  monopolize  the  floor,  pork,  and  other  staple  articles  of  ex- 
port The  cotton  and  sugar  speculations  in  Alabama,  Missispippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Florida  were  siill  on  their  hands,  and  they  could  not 
disembarrass  diemselves  of  this  business  which  they  had  entered  into 
the  previous  year.  The  newly  created  Board  of  Whig  Canal  Commis- 
sioners found  the  easlem  money  market  too  close  to  enable  them  to 
plunge  the  State  into  an  irretrievable  debt,  aitd  the  mismsnagement  of 
the  local  banks  had  attracted  pubhc  attention  too  strongly  in  that 
direction  to  leave  them  the  capacity  of  doing  much  harm.    ^^<i^,^^ 
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Ohio  needed  a  temponry  subjection  to  the  powers  of  plutocracy  and 
federaiism,  in  order  to  aroose  her  aturdy  sons  to  a  more  watchful 
guardianship  of  her  best  interests,  we  can  haidly  imagine  a  time  less 
likely  to  entail  lasting  iajmy  v^oa  her  character  >ikl  welfare. 

We  have  already  digressed  so  far  on  this  theme  of  deep  interest 
that  we  must  be  allowed  to  add  a  passing  notice  of  the  manner  and 
means  by  which  ultimate  good  was  derived  from  sach  untoward  pro- 
ceedings. The  domination  of  party  powei,  the  triumph  of  accidental 
success,  emboldened  the  federal  party  to  promulge,  undisguised  and 
in  the  simplicity  of  all  their  naked  deformity,  the  true  objects  of  their 
worship.  There  was  no  concealment,  no  taking  of  shelter  behind 
"  sense-keepers,"  no  committees  to  intervene  between  themselves  and 
the  people,  and  prevent  the  publication  of  their  dociriaes — no  pub- 
lic meeting  where  dumb  shows,  badges,  flags,  mottoes,  canoes,  and 
log-cabins,  and  their  appendages,  were  made  to  usurp  the  places  of 
argument,  principles,  and  reason.  No,  all  was  frankness  and  fear- 
lessness. A  currency  capable  of  expansion  to-day  and  contraction 
to  morrow,  with  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  control  it — a  hi^ 
lanff,  and  the  privilege  of  using  its  proceeds — liberal  grants  of  cor- 
porate monopolies,  and  a  free  construction  of  the  GiKistitntion  that 
would  justify  the  making  of  rasds  and  other  local  improvements  by 
the  General  Government,  and  thereby  secure  permanent  power  in 
federal  hands,  were  wanted  and  advocated.  Without  in  any  degree 
subtracting  from  the  merits  of  a  host  of  young  men  who  rushed  to  the 
rescue,  and  made  the  bills  and  valleys  of  the  Stale  re-echo  to  their  elo- 
quent appeals  to  the  intelligence,  judgment,  and  honesty  of  the  people 
— among  whom  the  name  of  no  one  would  stand  more  pre-eminently 
conspicuous  than  that  of  his  present  talented,  generous,  and  noble- 
hearted  colleague  in  the  Senate — we  may  do  him  justice  for  the  part 
he  bore  in  this  campaign.  Whenever  he  had  any  personal  influence 
he  exercised  it,  and  when  he  had  not  he  procured  others  to  exercise 
theirs  with  the  Democratic  friends  who  controlled  that  engine  so  much 
dreaded  by  all  evil-doers,  the  public  press — urging  upon  them  to  es- 
chew all  minor  topics,  and  boldly  present  the  principles  of  their  oppo- 
nents, as  they  stood  recorded  by  the  votes  and  proved  by  the  actions 
of  their  legislators,  and  the  messages  of  their  Executive — to  contrast 
them  with  their  own,  exposing  the  errors  of  the  former,  making  plain 
the  merits  of  the  tatter — and  leaving,  as  the  lawful  province  of  the 
people,  the  duty  of  judging  each  in  their  sober  unbiassed  moments 
under  the  auspicious  influences  of  right  reason  and  a  lore  f^  coun- 
try. Of  the  prond  example  which  the  Ohio  press,  acting  in  accor- 
dance with  these  views,  gave  to  the  editors  of  other  States  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1838,  and  of  the  glorious  result,  it  is  needless 
to  speak.  A  law  requiring  an  enlargement  of  the  specie  basis  of  [m- 
per  money — restricting  the  amount  to  be  issued — prohibiting  the  cir- 
culation of  small  bills — making  the  individual  property  of  stock-hold- 
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era  liable  for  bad  msnagement — fixing  penalties  for  refosing  specie 
payment  beyond  thirty  daya — a  law  prohibiting  the  locstion  within  the 
State,  of  i^encies  or  branches  of  corporations  over  which  it  had  no 
control — and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  with 
several  other  equally  beneficial  laws,  w«re  among  the  first  ^ts  of 
the  victory. 

In  September,  1833,  on  the  death  of  the  Honorable  John  Camp- 
bell, he  was  appointed  by  (he  President,  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Conn  for  the  District  of  Ohio,  an  office 
for  which  he  was  in  every  respect  well  qualified,  and  for  which  he 
had  been  strongly  recommended,  by  his  Democratic  brethren  of  the 
bar— BJid  in  the  circuit  where  he  first  settled  and  bad  been  longest 
and  best  known  by  every  Opposition  lawyer,  judge,  clerk,  and  sheriff 
save  three — yet  the  same  Senate  which  rejected  the  nominations  of 
Van  Buren  and  Chief  Jostice  Taney,  rejected  him,  but  for  what 
cause  the  world  has  yet  to  leant.  The  veil  of  secrecy  shrouds  the 
transaction,  and  it  has  been  left  for  Ohio  to  wipe  out  the  stain  that  it 
inflicted  upon  the  conntiy,  by  giving  another  evidence  that  republics 
aro  not  always  ungrateful,  and  by  electing  him  to  the  equally  tnist- 
wcffthy  and  honorable  station  of  a  seat  in  that  body  which  rejected 
him,  in  place  of  one  of  the  honorable  members  who  was  present 
when  the  secret  and  most  iniquitouB  sentence  of  condemnation  was 
passed  apon  him.  Of  his  senatorial  conduct  we  need  only  observe, 
that  it  has  been  in  all  respects  consistent — ^in  accordance  with  Uie 
priaciptes  and  actions  of  his  whole  life,  the  character  of  the  man,  and 
above  all,  that  it  has  ctmmuuided  the  ^>proval  of  the  entire  Demo- 
cracy of  Ohio — Bad  of  the  Union. 

The  history  of  the  Federal  party  furnishes  few  objects  cS  its  abuse 
who  have  been  pursued  with  more  untiring  and  persevering  industry 
than  Mr.  T^pan.  Their  conduct  has  greatly  aided  in  strengdiening 
and  warming  the  friendship  entertained  toward  him  by  the  DeuKKracy 
of  his  adopted  State,  while  it  has  been  provoked  with  a  rare  indiffe- 
rence, and  parried  with  the  good-humored  philosophy  of  one  who  felt 
the  truth  of  the  orthodox  sentiment,  "  that  the  curses  of  the  wicked 
are  an  honest  man's  praise."  Unless  personal  and  malignant,  and  from 
a  responsible  source,  he  has  uniformly  trested  all  their  assaults  with 
the  sovereign  contempt  of  silence.  His  imperturbable  coolness,  self- 
possession,  ready  caustic  wit,  and  power  to  inflict  a  severe  castiga- 
(ion,  have  in  general  protected  him  through  a  long  political  life  against 
onsets  of  the  latter  character,  and  the  instances  are  few  indeed  when 
an  opponent  has  ventmred  a  second  time  on  the  dangerous  ground  of 
personal  aggression.  This  disposition  to  so  repel  insults  as  to  secure 
future  quiet,  and  prevent  an  occasion  for  s  second  punishment,  diongh 
sometimes  bearing  the  appearance  of  harshness,  is  the  result  of  a 
strong  conviction,  founded  upon  good  sense  and  experience,  that  in 
individual,  as  in  national  affairs,  the  surest  preventive  of  hostility 
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from  a  foe  is  to  utisiy  bim  in  advance,  thai  if  provdied,  it  will  only 
terminate  in  hie  own  oveiilirow  and  disgrace.  Few  msn  are  more 
permanent  and  faithful  in  their  frieadshipB.  Political  differences 
merely  may  have  often  prevented  the  formation  of  intimacies,  but 
were  never  known  on  his  part  to  terminate  one.  At  the  bar,  his  in- 
tercourse  with  his  profewional  brethren  was  ever  kind  and  encourag- 
ing, particularly  to  young  begianers — those  especially  who  were  borne 
down  by  the  court  or  an  elder  practitioner.  Under  such  circum' 
stances,  they  would  seldom  find  the  necessity  of  courting  hia  aid  when 
present,  for,  as  if  impelled  by  instinct,  he  would  be  sure  to  espouse 
their  cause  of  hie  own  voluntary  impulse.  Many  a  young  man,  who 
has  attained  tank  and  character  at  the  bar  of  Ohio,  can  recall  tlie 
hoar  with  grateful  remembrance,  when  but  for  hie  timely  succor  he 
would  have  abandoned  the  profession  in  disgust,  with  distrust  of  his 
own  ability,  and  with  the  misanthropic  feelings  consequent  upon  dis- 
couragement and  wounded  sensibility. 

In  his  manners  plain  and  unostentatiouB,  in  bis  expenses  frugal 
without  pennriousnees,  £zed  in  his  principles,  he  has  been  placed  ia 
BO  position  where  hie  influence  has  not  been  felt  and  appreciated. 
He  has  been  above  the  flattery  of  friends  or  the  abuse  of  enemies. 
The  threats  of  partisans  or  the  corruptions  of  power  were  never  known 
to  eeciure  his  eilence  when  the  land-marks  of  democracy  were  endan- 
gered. The  political  tenets  taught  in  his  youth  and  approved  by  hia 
riper  judgment,  have  in  him  ever  found  a  clear-sighted,  firm,  and 
willing  advocate.  When  the  spirit  of  recklessness,  fostered  by  a  long 
nnbroken  current  of  fancied  prosperity,  made  inroad  upon  inroad  into 
the  Democratic  phalanx,  and  tore  from  its  embrace  many  of  its  proud< 
est  ornaments,  and  the  whole  country  seemed  hurled  headlong  into 
the  wild  projects  of  paper  credits,  national  banks,  protective  tariffs,  and 
internal  imi»ovements,  and  wild  fanaticism  reared  its  hideous  head  in 
terror  to  domestic  peace,  he  stood  firm  by  his  principles  at  the  expense 
of  popularity,  and  was  content  to  wear  the  name  of  "  ultra-radical." 
And  when  again  under  the  pinching  influences  of  paper  contractions  he 
saw  the  golden  visions  of  wealth  dispelled  by  splendid  poverty  or 
squalid  want,  and  hope  struck  down  in  the  freshness  of  the  full  blos- 
som, with  friends  and1ieigUx>rs  and  a  whole  community  roused  to  a 
state  of  phrenzied  desperation,  threatenmg  destruction  alike  to  the  real 
ind  fancied  authors  of  their  ruin,  he  stood  forth  not  less  firmly  to  stqy 
the  hand  of  rashness,  and  avert  the  mischief  of  a  misguided  spirit  of 
revenge.  In  such  seaaons  as  America  has  witnessed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  successful  but  before  imtried  experiment  of  a  free  repub- 
hcan  government,  based  upon  the  people's  will  and  the  eternally  just 
doctrines  of  equal  privileges,  laws,  and  honesty,  no  man  who  remained 
■t  all  times  and  uniformly  consistent  with  himself  could  expect  to 
be  in  continued  harmony  with  dte  opinions  of  his  couniryinen.  For 
allhilugh  the  approymg  judgment  of  dke  majority  of  our  peop{e,  jV^rjM^^. 
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aAef  matnie  eXBminatioii,  ia  evidtiice  of  oaa'a  coReclneu  of  the  high- 
est oh&r&cter,  yet  it  hu  been  sometime*  our  miafoitune,  ud  is 
common  to  all  large  commimitieH,  to  be  occasiMially  led  aatnijr  from 
the  dictates  of  right  retwon  by  fiiiul  gusts  of  populai  enor ;  which  fev 
oauses  more  effectually  generete  dian  a  seeming  fiow  of  bounteous 
prosperity,  heaping  togedier  in  unworthy  hands  masses  of  real  or 
apparent  wealth  without  toil  or  industiy — aod  the  consequent  periodi- 
eal  convulsions  and  distrestes  which  are  but  the  natural  sequences 
of  colorations,  stock-jobbiog,  funded-debts,  the  unlimited  and  uncour 
trolled  power  to  make  paper  money. 

A  man's  highest  praise  is  to  hare  differed  from  the  multitude  many 
times  when  their  judgments  were  thus  operated  upon.  It  is  his — his 
to  bare  stood  the  test  of  these  inftuences  with  calm  stability  of  pur- 
pose— in  the  sunshine  of  fancied  bat  unreal  prosperity  forowarning 
against  the  coming  of  the  evil  hour,  and  when  overtaken  by  the  tem- 
pest, cheering  the  hopes  of  the  unfoitnnate  by  pointing  to  the  cause  of 
their  misfortune,  and  giving  good  oouusel  respecting  the  proper 
remedy. 

The  talented  son  of  Ckaihtan,  the  proudest  of  .England's  state*' 
jnen,  was  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  for  predicting, '  that  if  the  Ameri- 
cans went  into  their  funding  systems,  and  adt^Med  their  banking 
projects  of  unsubstantial  issues  of  paper  money,  their  boasted  inde- 
pendence would  prove  to  be  the  merest  phantom;  Jefferson  for 
similai  sentiments  received  treatment  that  an  honorable  man  would 
tender  to  none  but  the  veriest  of  felons ;  and  the  patriot  Jackson,  who 
bad  bestowed  the  best  days  of  his  youth  and  his  maturer  years  in 
the  service  of  his  country — who  had  protected  by  his  valor  the  fire- 
side  of  the  industrious  pioneer  fnnn  the  relentless  scalpiug-knife  and 
brand  of  the  savage — and  whose  efforts  to  save  the  "  Beauty  and 
Bootf"  of  one  of  her  fairest  cities  from  the  ruthless  grasp  of  foieiga 
invaders,  had  been  crowned  with  the  happiest  triumph  of  success 
that  ever  met  the  approving  smile  of  heaven — was  stigmatized  as  a 
tyrant,  and  compared,  in  the  insolence  of  avaricious  federal  arrogance, 
to  the  lowest  criminal,  to  the  reprobate  counterfeiter.  How,  then, 
eould  be  hope  to  escape  who  had  constantly  advocated  similar  senti- 
ments, and  with  an  ^ility  always  effective  and  always  snnoying  to 
his  antagonists  t  It  would  have  been  not  less  a  reproach  to  havo 
pvaed  the  ordoaf  unnoticed,  than  it  now  is  cheering  to  hare  lived  to 
see  the  ptriitical  dogmas  of  federalism  exploded,  and  shrouded  so 
deeply  with  popular  odium  that'even  its  vcMsries  dare  not  openly  d^ 
fend  them.  The  policy  of  trenching  upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States  to  eonstnict  tnmpifces  and  other  private  roads  with  national 
funds — of  an  imequal  and  oppressive  tariff  of  duties  for  the  protec- 
tion  of  local  interests — of  levying  money  not  demanded  for  the  pub' 
bo  service,  to  be  made  a  bme  of  contention,  or  with  which  to  briber 
legialaton  into  vtHing  for  putial  laws,  tind  indirectly  to  bribe'  ihe 
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people  with  moneTi  wtoagfiiU^  extorted  from  theif  own  pocketft— th« 
crude  notion  that  banking  capital  la  national  wealth — that  the  multi- 
plication  of  paper  money  is  the  increase  of  riches — that  a  well  or- 
dered system  of  credit  is  dependent  open,  and  necessarily  must  be 
blended  with,  a  reckleaa,  inordinate,  nncontrollable  power  to  glut  the 
coBntry  with  a  fictitious  circulatiDg  medium  more  aabject  to  €bbi  and 
foods  than  the  erer  changing  tides — all — all  have  had  their  day.  The 
fruits  they  hare  borne  hare  disrobed  them  of  the  Bophistries  which 
deluded,  and  the  mysteries  which  passed  for  wisdom.  Mankind  has 
read  the  nature  of  their  propensities  in  the  public  and  prirata  misfor- 
Imies  which  they  hare  Milailed  upon  Ifae  counby  and  the  people. 
Their  true  character  has  been  seen  in  dte  spirit  of  recklessness,  gam- 
bling, and  dishonesty  which  they  hare  nurtured,  and  the  mental  vision 
of  the  political  economist,  the  farmet,  and  the  mechanic,  is  no  longer 
obscured  by  those  cunningly  devised  sehemoa  of  ingenious  juggling. 
He  has  the  ptond  triumph  of  haring  lived  through  the  time  of  theii 
nigin,  progress,  power,  and,  as  we  trust,  their  downJall— of  having  in 
all  their  phases  met  them  as  a  determined  foe,  held  them  to  be  intrin- 
sically incapable  of  good  and  dangerously  mischievous.  Talents 
that  well  directed  might  have  been  envied,  everything  that  wealth 
could  enlist,  have  served  with  devotion  in  efToris  to  uphold  them ;  and 
yet,  at  last,  false  cries,  alarms,  appeals  tn  fear,  to  prejudice,  to  avarice 
nad  the  baser  passions,  have  all  been  unavailing  to  prevent  the 
triumph  of  TRUTH  over  Ensoa. 


ON  THE  ELEVATION  OF  THE  LABORING  PORTION 
OF  THE  COMMUNITY.* 

SECOND    NOTICE. 

We  gladly  return  to  the  task  left  unfinished  in  our  last  Number,  of 
ginng  sDch  an  account  of  the  Lectures  referred  to  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  tf^ther  with  the  most  hberal  quotadona  from  them  permitted 
by  om  Umits,  as  to  constitute  the  best  substitute  in  our  power  to  af- 
Ibid  to  those  <rf  our  readers  to  whom  their  comparatively  limited  cir- 
colatioa  must  deny  access  to  them.  We  have  no  fear  that  this  will 
supersede  the  puiehase  of  a  single  copy,  on  the  part  of  any  who  may 
have  the  oppartnniiy.  To  such  our  limited  sxtracts  csn  only  s«ve 
to  whet  the  appetite  they  will  not  satisfy ;  while  we  trust  that  they 
%ill  have  the  effect  of  inducing  many  readers  to  seek  to  possess  the 
origiDal— of  which,  indeed,  ws  could  motft  fervently  wish  to  see  a 
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copy  in  the  hands  of  every  one  of  the  mighty  msM  of  millions  to 
whom,  aa  indicUed  by  th«i  title,  Dr.  Chaiming  hu  addresBed  these 
'Lectures. 

In  the  fint  Lecture  the  question  was  considered,  in  what  consisted 
the  elevaticm  ptoposad  Tot  the  depressed  mass  of  the  children  of  tcnl. 
It  was  shown  not  to  consist  in  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  manu- 
al labor — the  beneficial  efiecCe  of  which,  on  the  mental  and  morsl 
education  as  well  as  on  the  ph}rsical  developement,  when  not  carried 
to  an  exhausting  excess,  were  finely  pointed  out,  as  ils  native  dignity 
was  nobly  vindicated  from  the  senselees  prejudice  which  an  imper- 
fect and  unhealthy  civilization  has  heretofore  attached  to  it  Nor 
WES  that  elevation  to  be  soa^t  in  a  participation  in  the  luxurions  re- 
finements and  splendors  of  those  classes  of  society  which  are  accus- 
tomed to  pride  themselves  in  the  poor  title  of  its  "  fashionable  circles." 
And  equally  rain  would  it  be  to  expect  to  find  it  in  mere  political 
power,  sought  and  exercised  in  a  monopolizing  spirit  as  a  distinct 
class  with  presumed  interests  antagonist  to  those  of  other  classes. 
But  it  was  shown  to  consist  in  that  which  can  alone  raise  man  front 
a  level  not  far  removed  from  that  (^  the  brute  creaUon,  whatever  may 
be  his  position  in  oiu  conventional  classificstions,  namely,  in  eleva- 
tion of  soul,  first,  through  Force  of  Thought  exerted  for  the  acquisition 
of  Truth — secondly,  through  Fotce  of  Pure  and  Generons  Feeling 
^^hirdiy, through  Force  of  Moral  Purpose.  "Without  this,"  says 
Dr.  Chsnning,  "  it  matters  nothing  where  a  man  stands,  or  what  he 
possesBes  ;  and  with  it,  he  towers,  he  is  one  of  God's  nobili^,  no 
matter  what  place  he  holds  in  the  social  scale.  There  is  but  one 
elevation  for  a  laborer  and  for  all  other  mem  There  are  not  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  dignity  for  different  orders  of  men,  but  one  and  the  same 
to  all.  The  oidy  elevation  of  a  human  being  consists  in  the  exer- 
cise, growth,  energy  of  the  higher  principles  and  powers  of  his  soul. 
A  bird  may  be  shot  upward  to  the  skies  by  a  foreign  force  ;  but  it 
rises,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  only  when  it  spreads  its  own 
wjngs  and  soars  by  its  own  living  power.  So  a  man  may  be  thrust 
upward  into  a  conspicuous  ptece  by  outward  accidents ;  but  he  rises, 
only  in  so  far  as  be  exerts  himself,  and  expands  his  best  faculties, 
and  ascends  by  a  free  efibn  to  a  nobler  region  of  thought  and  action. 
Such  is  the  eleralion  I  desire  for  the  laborer,  and  I  deaire  no  other. 
This  elevation  is  indeed  to  be  aided  by  an  improvement  of  his  ont- 
wsrd  condition,  and  in  turn  it  greatly  improves  his  outward  lot ;  and 
thus  connected,  outward  good  is  real  and  great ;  but  auf^sing  it  to 
exist  in  separa^on  from  inward  growth  and  life,  it  would  be  nothing 
worth,  nor  would  I  raise  a  finger  to  promote  it." 

The  second  Lecture  considers  the  objections  which  are  apt  to  sug- 
geat  themselves  when  such  views  are  given  of  the  laborer's  destiny, 
together  with  some  of  the  circimistances  of  the  times  vriuch  «iKon* 
rage  hopes  rf  its  approaching  attainment.  ^    C  ioOQ  Ic 
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The  objection  that  will  generally  fint  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  la- 
borer himself,  is  the  fact  that  he  can  neither  coniroaiid  a  Tariety  of 
books,  nor  spend  tamch  time  in  reading.  Dr.  Chsuning  does  not  un- 
dervalue the  worth  of  books.  "  Truly,"  says  he,  "  good  books  are 
more  than  mines  to  those  who  can  understand  them.  They  are  the 
breathings  of  the  great  souls  of  past  times.  Genius  is  not  embalmed 
in  them,  as  is  sometimes  asid,  but  lives  in  them  perpetually."  But  he 
proceeds  with  equal  truth — 

"  Wb  Deed  not  minj  booki  to  insvet  the  grsit  end!  of  Tsadiof.  A  law  ve 
battm  thin  muij.  and  a  lillla  thiM  giTsn  to  a  faithful  nodj  of  the  faw  will  be  enough 
10  qniekaD  thought  and  enrich  the  miiid.  The  greateit  dmh  have  not  been  book- 
mao.  Wa^ingtou,  it  haa  often  been  aaid.  waa  no  great  Teader.  The  Ininiag 
commonlir  gaiharad  fcaai  booka  ii  of  leaa  worth  than  the  tmiiha  we  gain  from  eip»< 
tieoca  and  reQectton.  Indeed,  moat  of  the  knowledge  from  reading  in  ihew  di;r>i 
being  acquired  with  little  mental  actioD,  and  leldom  or  nerei  reflected  on  and  Inmad 
to  Die,  ia  Tery  much  a  vam  show.  Evants  atining  the  mind  to  eamaat  tbou^t  and 
ngorom  ippliealion  of  ita  reaonrcee,  do  Taallj  more  to  riatata  the  mind,  than  moat 
id  oar  atodie*  at  the  preaaut  lima. 

"  The  great  nae  of  hooka  ia  to  Tooae  oa  to  thought ;  to  turn  us  to  queationa  which 
great  men  haTe  bean  working  on  for  agei  ;  to  famiah  lu  with  material!  toe  the  ex- 
eraiw  of  judgment,  imagination,  and  moral  realiug";  to  breathe  into  aa  a  moral  lile 
fioB  higher  spirita  than  our  own ;  and  thia  benefit  of  booki  maj  be  enjoifed  by 
ikasa  who  hare  not  much  lima  for  retired  unAj. 

"  It  mnal  not  be  forgotten  by  thoae  who  daapair  of  the  laboriDg  cluaea  becaoaa 
they  cannot  live  in  libraris*,  tbul  the  h'ighaat  eomcei  of  Iralh,  light,  and  elevatioa  of 
aind  are  not  libtariaa,  but  our  inward  and  outward  aiperience.  Human  life,  with 
it*  joys  and  lorrowa,  ita  bnrdena  and  alleriationa,  ita  Crimea  and  virtnaa,  ita  deep 
waste,  ita  aolemn  changea,  and  it*  relribuliona  alway*  prsaaing  on  ni — what  • 
library  ia  thi*  \  and  wtio  may  not  atudy  it  1  Every  homan  being  ii  a  TOlume,  worthy 
to  be  atudicd.  The  booka  which  ciicnlate  moat  freely  tbroagfa  the  community,  are 
thoae  which  giTa  ua  pictnrea  of  human  hfe.  Hbw  mnch  more  impcoring  is  the 
original,  di4  wb  know  how  to  read  it  I  Tlia  laborer  haa  ihia  page  alwaya  open  be- 
fore hun  -,  and,  atill  more,  the  laboiei  ia  erery  day  writing  a  Tolume  more  fiill  of 
inatnMlion  than  all  human  productioni ;  I  mean,  hia  own  Ufa.  No  work  of  the 
Boat  exalted  geniu*  can  teach  ua  ao  much  as  the  reyeiation  of  human  nitore  in 
the  •ecrets  of  oar  own  aaula,  in  the  workinga  of  onr  own  paaaiona,  in  the  oper»- 
tiona  of  oar  own  btelligence,  in  the  retiibuliona  which  follow  oar  own  good  and 
aril  deeds,  in  the  diiBitiafaction  with  the  present,  in  the  ipoolaneona  thooghta  and 
asfuntions,  which  form  part  of  every  nun'a  biography.  The  study  of  oar  own 
laatary  from  childhood,  of  all  the  atagea  of  onr  de*elopement,  of  the  good  and  bad 
infloeneea  which  have  beset  as,  of  our  mutations  of  feeling  and  purpose,  and  of 
the  great  corrant  which  ia  aetting  ui  toward  flitnrs  bappioeaa  or  wo ;  thia  ia  a 
study  to  make  ua  nobly  wise  ;  and  wbo  of  us  has  not  acceaa  to  this  fountain  of 
etatcal  truth  1  May  not  the  laborer  study  and  underataod  the  pages  which  he  is 
writing  in  his  own  breast !" 

Against  the  objection  that  there  ezjats  in  the  order  of  Providence 
a  natural  sjistocracy  of  intellect  designed  to  monopolize  the  function 
of  thinking,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Many  whose  office  in  the  great 
social  dinaion  of  labor  is  manual  toil,  Dr.  Chsnning  thna  indignaiitly 
P««^=  D„nz.,o,  Google- 
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"I  da^j  to  Mf  indiTidiial  or  etiM  lliii  awni^tf  of  tbon^l.  Who  unmig  man 
cut  ihow  God'i  comniiMiciD  to  think  for  hit  bisthren,  to  (hap«  puairalj  the  inlal- 
lect  of  the  mua,  to  itamp  his  own  iinagg  on  them  u  if  thej  were  wax  I  Ai  well 
night  >  few  claim  K  monopoly  of  light  and  air,  of  lesiDgaail  brealhitig,  aa  of  thou^t. 
la  not  the  intellect  ae  oninnal  a  gift  ai  the  orgaae  of  eight  and  rsipiralion  T  Te 
not  Inith  aa  frselj  apraad  abroad  aa  the  atnuMphara  or  tb*  aiui'i  niy*  1  Can  we 
imagiM  that  Qod'a  higbaal  gifla  oriatsUigaDce,  imaginstioa,  aod  moral  power,  ware 
bettowgd  to  proride  onlj  for  animal  waota  1  to  be  denied  the  natural  meani  of 
growth,  which  ia  action !  to  be  itaned  bj  dmdgerj  1  Were  the  miui  of  men 
nude  to  be  monateTi !  to  grow  only  in  a  few  orgsni  and  faculties,  and  to  pine  awaj 
and  abriral  in  otbei*  T  or  ware  thej  made  to  pal  forth  all  thepowat*  of  ineD,.eipe- 
ciallf  the  beat  and  moat  diatingoiahing  1  So  man,  not  the  loweat,  ia  all  handa,  all 
boMa  and  mnaelaa.  The  mind  ■■  mora  esaantial  to  baman  iMtim,  and  tnora  anda- 
lin^  than  the  liiaba,  and  wu  thi*  made  to  lie  deadl  I>  not  thoog^  the  li^t  and 
dntf  of  all  ?  Ia  not  truth  alike  praciooa  to  all !  Ii  not  truth  the  nataral  aliment 
of  the  niod  M  plainlf  m  tha  wholeaoma  grain  i*  of  the  body  I  la  not  the  tniod 
^apted  lo  thoDgfat,  aa  plainly  aa  the  eye  to  ligbt,  the  ear  to  aound  I  Who  daraa  to 
withhold  it  fioai  ila  natural  action,  ita  D«iar«]  alemeot  and  jo;  t  Undoubtedl;  aome 
men  an  more  gifted  than  oliiera,  and  are  marked  oot  for  mora  atodtoiM  liTaa.  But 
tha  worii  of  auch  men  ia  not  to  do  othara'  thinking  for  titam,  hot  to  help  them  to 
think  more  Tigoionalir  and  eSeetuallj.  Great  minda  are  to  make  othera  great. 
Their  aupanoritj  ia  to  be  need,  not  to  break  the  maltilode  to  intellaelDal  Taaaalage, 
not  to  ratoblieh  oier  them  a  apiritnal  lyrann^,  but  to  ronae  Ihem  from  latbirg;  and 
Id  aid  them  to  judge  for  lhamiel*eB.  Tha  light  and  life  which  apring  up  in  ooe 
■aol  are  te  be  apread  far  and  wide.  Of  all  treaeons  againal  hnmanitj,  there  ia  no 
one  wotae  Uian  hii  who  em|do]pa  great  intellectaal  force  to  keep  down  the  iatelloct 
«f  hia  leaa  favored  brother." 

The  commonplace  objectioii  of  complacent  pedantry,  that 
"  A  tittle  leainiiv  i*  a  daogareoa  thing  " — 

that  the  maBB  of  the  people  cannot  eee  to  the  bottom  of  an^hing,  and 

that  the  result  of  fltimiAating  them  to  thought  will  be  the  formation  of  a 
dangerous  set  of  half-thinkers — is  summarily  disposed  of.  Whose 
'leaniing'  is  not  'little'?  whose  'draughts'  of  knowledge  are  not 
'  shallow 'T  Who  of  na  has  fathomed  the  depths  of  a  single  product  of 
nature,  or  a  single  event  in  history  ?  Who  of  us  ia  oot  baffled  by  the 
mysteries  in  a  grain  of  sand?  How  contracted  is  the  range  of  the 
widest  intellect!  The  argument,  therefore,  proves  nothing  by  proving 
100  much,  for  if  valid  it  shows  that  none  of  any  class  ought  to  think.  "  L 
will  only  add,"  he  concltides, "  that  the  laboring  class  are  not  now  con- 
demned to  draughts  of  knowledge  so  shallow  as  to  merit  scon. 
Many  of  them  know  more  of  the  outward  world  than  all  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity ;  and  Christianity  baa  opened  to  them  mysteries  of 
the  spiritual  world,  which  kings  and  prophets  were  not  privileged  to 
understand.  And  are  they,  then,  to  be  doomed  to  spiritual  inaction, 
as  incapable  of  useful  thought  T" 

From  Dr.  Channing's  remarks  upon  the  objection  which  he  next 
considers,  we  are  unwilling  to  omit  any  portion : 

"  1  pt«caed  to  another  prejudice.  It  ia  objected,  that  the  diatinction  of  ranka  is 
eeamtial  to  locial  order,  and  that  this  will  be  awept  awaj  b;  calling  forth  energy  of 
thoaght  ia  sU  men.    Thia  objection,  indeed,  tlwogh  eiceodingij  inairied  on  la 
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Enra^  hu  DMri;  diad  oat  ben  I  but  MiH«magbof  itlisgenumngnt  todawrra 
omwdanfios.  I  nplj,  than,  tlut  it  u  k  libel  on  locial  oidsr  to  lappgrc,  lh>t  it 
nqoim  for  iti  mi^Tt  tb«  ndsclien  oT  iha  iciiltiiad*  of  hanao  being*  to  ignoruice 
md  ternlity ;  and  IbM  it  ii  i  libal  od  the  CrMtor  to  nppote,  tbit  faa  reqnirsa,  m 
lb*  bandatiiia  of  camnninitiaa,  iha  ijitamttie  deprflMioa  of  iha  Dujority  of  hia 
inUUigant  oSbpring.  Tha  aappoaitioa  ii  too  groMlj  onraMonabla,  too  nomttoQa, 
to  reqmia  labored  rafbtatioD.  I  aaa  do  naed  of  nmka,  eithsr  fbi  sociil  otdar  or  for 
tnj  mbm  porpou.  A  giaat  viriatf  of  ponaita  nnd  conditioiiB  i»  iodsed  v>  bo  d»- 
■iisd.  Men  ought  to  follow  their  geiiia*,  end  to  pat  fotth  their  power*  in  araiT 
Mcfol  and  Uwfu!  wiif,  I  do  not  ufc  for  i  moootonoe*  world.  We  ire  far  loo 
BHiDotoDoa*  DOW.  Tht  Tuvatage  of  faahion,  irtikh  i*  a  part  of  rank,  prevenla  eon- 
UsDallr  tb*  &«a  aipaoaion  of  nun'a  powen.  Let  oa  have  tha  gleateat  diTerailj  of 
occupadona.  Bat  thia  doe*  not  imply  tbat  there  i*  a  need  of  aplitluig  aociel;  iolo 
caate*  or  ranka,  or  that  a  certain  nnmber  ahonld  arrogale  auperioritr.  and  itand  apart 
bom  the  real  of  men  a*  a  uparate  race,  Men  maj  work  in  different  departmenta 
of  life,  and  jet  recogniie  their  brotheriy  relation,  atMl  honor  one  another,  and  hold 
liieadlT  cODimDnion  with  one  another.  Uadoabledlf ,  men  will  prefer  aa  friendi  and 
coovnon  aaaoeiatea  ihoae  with  whom  they  aympathiie  moat.  Bat  this  i>  not  to 
fenn  a, rank  or  eaate.  Foi  eiample,  the  intellifmtl  aeek  onl  tha  intelligent ;  the 
piooa,  Iboee  who  leterenca  Ood.  Bnt  aoppoae  the  intallectaal  and  tha  religioaa  to 
cat  thenueWea  off  by  eome  broad,  viiible  dietinctioo  from  the  reet  of  aoeiety,  la 
form  a  clan  of  their  own,  to  refaae  admiaaion  into  their  honaea  to  people  of  inferioT 
koowUdga  and  nrtae,  and  todimlntah  aaftr  aapoaaible  the  occaaion)  of  intercouna 
with  them  i  would  not  wiciety  liaa  up,  a*  one  man,  against  hi*  arrogant  eielunTO' 
■aaa !  And  if  intsUiganae  and  piety  may  s^  be  the  fbandatiran  of  a  oaale,  on  what 
grODod  ahail  they,  who  hare  no  diatinetioo  but  wealth,  luperior  uwtume,  richer 
aquipagea,  fioM  honaea,  draw  line*  aiound  lhenuel*es  and  canititule  ihemaelTO*  ■ 
higher  claaa.  That  aome  ahould  be  richer  than  otheia  ia  nalaiil,  and  ia  neceaaary, 
and  coald  oidy  be  prerentad  by  gtose  Tiolatiooa  of  right.  Leave  men  to  the  fiea 
naa  of  their  powen,  and  asm*  will  aecDmnlate  more  than  their  naighbora.  But,  tcr 
be  pRMparoo*  >*  not  to  b*  «ap«rior,  and  ahonld  form  Do  barrier  between  men. 
Wealth  might  not  to  aacure  to  the  poeperora  tb*  ilighteat  conaideration.  The 
only  dialinctiona  iriuch  ahould  be  lacogniaed  ate  thoae  of  the  soul,  of  alrong  princi- 
ple, (od  of  iocDmiptiblB  inlagrily,  of  naefiilneaa,  of  cultivated  intellect,  of  fidelity  in 
aading  far  trath.  A  man,  in  propOftiao  *i  be  haa  theaa  ebiine,  «hou1d  be  honored 
■verywbere.     I  aee  not  why  each  a  man,  however  coareriy  if  neatlf 


draaaed,  riipnld  not  be  a  reepectsd  gneat  in  the  moat  splendid  m 
moat  brilliaiU  meatinga.  A  man  ia  worth  infiniiely  inore  than  the  aaloona,  and  th» 
nnatumw.  and  the  ahow  of  the  aaivsraa.  He  was  made  to  tread  all  theae  bsneatb 
M*  feat.  Whatman  inanlt  to  humanity  ia  the  proaent  dorerence  to  dreaa  uid  uphol- 
alery,  a*  if  MlkWorm*,  and  loom*,  and  seieMJta,  and  needles  could  prodaea  aornetbing 
nahlar  than  ajnan.  Every  good  man  ahonld  proteet  agaiml  a  caste  founded  on 
odtwaid  pfo^iarity,  beeaaae  it  eialta  the  outward  above  the  inward,  the  material 
above  the  apiritaal  i  bacaoaa  it  aprii^  from  and  Ghanahea  a  contemptible  pride  in 
saper&cial  and  Iransilory  diatiaetionB  i  bacauae  it  alianatee  man  Tram  hi*  brother, 
bioaka  the  tie  or  common  homanily,  and  bitodb  jaalonsy,  acorn,  and  motoal  ill  will. 
CtD  tU*  be  needed  lo  aiteial  order  1 

"It  ia  tree  that  in  coantrHt  where  tha  maaa  of  the  people  are  ignorant  and  aervil*, 
tke  eaiatcDca  of  a  higher  and  a  worahipped  nsk  tend*  to  keep  them  (rem  outrage. 
It  infoaa*  k  aantimont  of  awa,  vriiich  preventa  more  or  le*a  the  need  of  force  and 
fODNbMieat.  Bat  it  ie  worthy  of  tamark,  that  the  meana  of  keeping  Mdai  in  ona 
alata  of  aocisty  may  baooma  the  duaf  eicitemani  of  diaeeniant  and  disorder  in 
another,  and  Aia  a  pacoliaTly  true  of  uislocraey  or  high  nnk.  In  nde  ages,  thia 
kaepB  the  people  down  ;  but  vAen  the  people  l?  degree*  have  riaen  to  aome  con- 
«  of  Ihaii  right*  and  nawtlial  equality  irith  the  reat  of  tho  race,  the  awa 
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of  nnk  nitonOj  anbHdei,  >nd  puM*  kto  MMpeion,  jwloa*;,  isd  mom  <rf  mjoiy. 
Mid  1  dupiMition  m  n»i*t.  The  tatj  bstitDtioa  wbich  once  rattxained  now  pra- 
Toksi.  Throngti  this  piocM*  the  old  waild  ii  now  pauing.  Tba  «truige  iUnsion, 
thit  &  nun,  bscauw  bs  weaii  ■  gwtet  Oi  ribuid,  oi  <ru  bom  lo  >  tills,  belongi  U 
another  nee,  it  fading  swbj  ;  and  Mcietj  mut  paat  Ihroogh  a  aerin  at  reiolutiona, 
■ilant  or  bloody,  until  a  more  ntlnial  aider  lakai  place  of  diitinctioni  which  grew 
niginally  out  of  force.  Thai  ariitocncjr,  inilead  of  giving  order  to  society,  now 
coniuUea  it.  So  impowible  i>  it  for  iirbilnrr  human  ordinatioai  pennaaantly  to 
degrade  human  nature,  ot  eubtert  Uw  prineiplei  of  juitice  and  freedom. 

"  I  am  aware,  that  it  will  be  said,  '  that  the  want  of  nfinement  of  maniwra  and 
taate  in  the  lower  dauea  will  necaaaarilj  keep  ihem  an  inferior  caate,  even  though 
all  political  ianjualilie*  be  remored.'  I  u:knowladgs  thii  defect  of  maaoer*  in  the 
unJlitude,  and  grant  that  it  ia  an  obilacle  to  intercoune  with  the  more  improTod, 
though  often  exiggeralad.  Bui  tbia  ia  a  barrier  which  mutt  and  will  yield  lo  the 
metna  of  culture  apiead  through  ooi  community.  Thia  e>il  ii  not  DeceHihly  aa- 
aocialed  with  any  coodilion  of  human  life.  An  ioleUigant  iraTcUei,*  telle  n«,  that 
in  Norway,  a  coontiy  wauling  many  of  our  odTantagaa,  good  manoera  and  polite- 
neaa  are  apread  through  all  conditiona ;  and  that  (he  '  longb  way  of  talking  to  and 
liring  with  each  olhat,  chaiacletiitic  of  the  lower  elaaaea  of  ioeiety  in  England,  ia 
not  found  (bare.'  Not  many  centoiiet  ago,  the  intetcourae  of  the  bigbest  ordera  in 
Europe  waa  luUied  by  indelicicy  and  Gerceneai  ;  but  time  haa  worn  out  ihea* 
ataina,  and  the  aame  cauae  ia  now  remoTing  what  i*  repulsive  among  those  who  toil 
with  their  hands.  I  cannot  beliere,  that  eoane  mantiBn,  boiataioua  conTersation, 
aloranly  nagligencaa,  filthy  cuatoma,  surlinaia,  injecency,  are  to  daecend  by  necea- 
aily  from  geiieration  to  genetatioa  in  any  portion  of  the  conunnnitj.  I  do  not  aae 
why  neatneaa,  coorteST,  delicacy,  eaae,  and  deference  to  othar'i  feelings,  may  not 
be  mad*  the  habits  of  the  laboring  inultitude.  A  change  ia  certainly  going  on 
among  ibem  in  reapect  to  manoera.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  a  changs  foe  the 
better ;  that  they  will  not  adopt  false  ootioos  of  rehnemenl ;  that  tbey  will  aacape 
the  servile  imitation  of  what  ia  hollow  and  insincere,  and  the  gabatitotion  of  out- 
ward ahowa  for  genuine  natnral  courtesy.  Unhappily  they  have  bal  imperfect  mo- 
dels on  which  to  form  tbemaelvaa.  It  ia  not  one  (last  atooe  which  needs  reform 
in  manners.  We  all  need  a  new  social  intercoune,  which  ehall  breathe  genuine 
tefinement ;  which  ahall  unite  the  two  great  elements  of  politeness,  self-rBSpact  and 
a  delicate  regard  to  the  lighte  and  feelings  of  others  ;  wbich  shall  be  free  without 
rudenssa,  and  eantasl  without  positivaneee  ;  which  ahall  be  graceful  yet  warm-beart- 
ed ;  and  in  which  conmunicatioa  aball  be  frank,  cnl^iared,  overflowing,  through 
the  abaence  of  all  asaumption  and  pretence,  and  through  the  conscioaaDSSs  of  being 
safe  from  beartleas  ridicule.  Thia  grand  reform,  which  I  trust  is  to  corns,  will 
bring  with  it  a  happiness  little  known  in  social  life;  and  whence  shall  it  cornel 
The  wiae  and  disimarasted  of  all  conditions  moat  contribale  to  it;  and  I  sas  not 
why  the  laboriag  classea  may  not  take  part  in  the  work.  Indeed,  when  1  consider 
the  greater  aimplici^  of  their  live*,  and  their  greater  openneaa  lo  the  qtiiit  of  Chrie- 
tianity,  1  am  not  aura  bnt  that  the  '  golden  age'  of  manneta  is  to  begin  smong 
those  who  are  now  despaired  of  for  ibeir  want  of  refinement. 

"  In  these  rematka,  [  have  given  the  name  of  '  prejudicea'  to  the  old  opiniooi  re- 
apectiog  nnk,  and  respecting  the  need  of  keeping  the  people  fiom  muck  thought. 
But  allow  tbeae  opinions  to  hare  a  foundation  in  truth  ;  luppsae  high  fences  of 
rank  to  be  necessary  to  refinement  of  mannera  ;  lappose  that  the  happiest  of  all 
Bgea  were  the  feudal,  when  aiialocracy  waa  in  its  flower  and  glory  i  when  Iba  nobie, 
superior  to  the  lawa,  committed  more  mordete  in  one  year,  than  the  multitude  in 
twenty.  Suppose  it  beat  for  the  laborer  to  live  and  die  in  IhoogfalleM  ignorance. 
Mow  all  thia,  and  that  we  have  raawm  to  look  with  envy  on  the  past ;  one  tiling  i* 
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pUin  ;  ihe  pait  ii  gone,  the  fsadil  cutis  i5  dimuulled,  the  dUtinee  beMaao  cUm- 
ra  gnUij  ledncod.  Unfortonats  u  il  nuj  b«,  Uis  peopls  biTe  begun  lo  tbink,  to 
uk  nuoni  for  what  they  do  and  anSer  and  betisTe,  and  lo  call  ihe  put  to  aceonnt. 
Old  epelia  sra  broken,  oltrreliancea  gone.  Men  can  ao  longer  be  kept  down  hj 
pageantry,  iIhIb  lobei,  fonne  and  ebom.  Allowing  it  to  be  best,  thataociety  ihould 
reat  on  tbe  depieaeion  of  the  mattitade,  the  mnttilnde  nil]  no  loagei  be  quiet  when 
Ihej  are  troddan  andai  foot,  bat  uk  iinpalieally  for  e  naeoD  why  they  t«o  may  not 
have  ■  ehare  in  social  bleaiings.  Such  ia  the  atate  of  things,  ind  we  muit  mak* 
(be  bast  of  what  wa  cannot  preTent.  Right  or  wrong,  the  peopls  will  think  ;  and 
I*  it  not  important  that  they  should  (hick  juttly  1  that  they  ihoald  be  inspiisd  with 
the  loiB  of  tiulb,  and  initrnclad  how  lo  «eek  it!  Ibft  they  ihould  be  Bitabliabed 
by  wise  eullnre  in  the  great  principles  on  which  religion  and  society  lest,  and  be 
protected  from  scepticiam  and  wild  apecnlation  by  intercourae  with  enlightened 'and 
tiltaans  men  1  It  ia  plain  that,  in  the  actaal  state  of  the  world,  nothing  can  anil 
BS,  bnt  ■  real  improTsment  of  lbs  nuws  of  the  people.  No  stable  foandation  can  ba 
laid  for  us  but  in  mea'i  minds.  Alanniog  u  the  tiulh  ii,  it  abould  be  told,  that 
outward  ioatitntions  cannot  now  aecure  u*.  Mightier  powen  than  inilitutiona  have 
come  into  play  among  ua,  the  jadgment,  the  opioioDS,  the  feelings  of  Ihe  many  ;  and 
an  hopee  of  etability,  which  do  not  rest  on  the  progies*  of  the  many,  mnat  pariah." 
The  last  and  most  senous  objection  to  the  possibility  of  the  elers- 
tion  proposed  for  the  laboring  class,  by  that  school  of  democrated  pfai- 
lanthropy  of  which  we  recognise  Dr.  Channing  as  one  of  the  wisest 
and  pnreat  teachers,  is,  thatahe  laborer  cannot  give  the  requisite  time 
and  strength  to  intellectoal,  social,  and  manl  culture,  without  starving 
his  family,  and  impoverishing  the  commnnity.  '  Political  Economy,' 
say  those  who  nrge  this  objection, '  hf  showing  that  population  out- 
strips the  means  of  improremont,  passes  an  irrepealable  sentence  of 
ignorance  and  degradation  on  the  laborer.  Nature  has  laid  this  heavy 
ban  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  It  ia  idle' to  set  up  our  theories 
and  dreams  of  improvement  against  nature.' 

Bnt  this  objection  generally  comes  from  a  suspicious  source — "  from 
the  men  who  abound,  and  are  at  ease ;  wbO'  think  more  of  property 
than  of  any  other  human  interest;  who  have  little  concern  for  the 
mass  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  who  are  willing  that  others  should 
bear  all  the  burdens  of  life,  and  that  any  social  order  should  continue 
which  secures  to  themselves  personal  comfort  or  gratification." 

The  objection  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  old  doctrine,  that  what  has 
been  mast  be  ;  that  the  future  is  always  to  repeat  the  past,  and  socie- 
ty to  tread  for  ever  the  same  beaten  path — a  doctrine  exploded  not 
only  by  the  broad  fact  of  general  progress,  in  greater  or  lees  degree 
observable  throughout  all  the  civilized  world,  but  especially  by  the 
experience  of  our  own  country. 

— '*  llie  working  dasaes  here  have  rieen  and  are  BtlQ  iiaing  intellectually,  and  yet 
.  there  are  no  ligna  of  sluracion,  noi  aia  we  becoming  the  poorest  people  on  earth. 
By  hi  tbe  mast  inlecetting  view  of  this  country  ia  the  condition  of  the  working 
■oIlitBde.  Nothing  among  us  deeerres  the  attention  of  the  tiaveller  so  mncb  aa 
the  force  of  ihooght  and  cbuacter,  and  Ihe  aelf-re^et  awakened  by  oar  history 
■nd>  instiCDtioDs  in  tha  mass  of  tbe  peopis.  Oar  prospeKHU  claisss  are  much  like 
the  same  elasaca  abroad,  ihongh,  as  we  hope,  of  purer  morali ;  but  Ihe  great  woik- 
iog  mnltilade  letve  far  behinl  them  the  laborers  of  other  countiva.  Jiobmot 
Da  l-,iOOglC 
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obiervilion  &ad  benevoIeDce  cm  coniene  with  them,  without  being  trtnck  and  i»- 
lighted  with  the  aigaa  they  givs  of  atrong  uid  lound  intellect  and  muilj  priociple. 
And  who  ia  luthorized  to  set  bounda  to  this  progieai !  Iti  impioTemeDt  the  GnC 
ttejJB  ice  the  hardest.  The  difficulty  ia  to  walce  up  men'a  aoula,  not  to  continue 
their  action.     Every  acceaaion  of  light  and  strength  is  a  help  to  new  acquisitions." 

The  absurdity  of  the  idea  that  the  intellectual  cullivation  of  the 
maaa  of  the  people  could  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  theii  produc- 
tive energy  and  efficiency,  so  as  to  atarve  and  impoverish  the  country, 
scarcely  needed  the  refutatioa  which  Dr.  Channing  gives  to  it  at  some 
length.  It  is  indeed  to  be  frightened  by  a  shadow.  Apart  from  the  in- 
calculable social  bene&t  and  economy  which  would  flow  from  the 
suppression  of  Intemperance,  of  Wastefulness,  of  Sloth,  of  ignorance 
on  the  all-important  subject  of  Health — apart,  too,  from  the  truth  that 
the  happiness  of  a  community  depends  vastly  more  on  the  distribution 
than  on  the  amount  of  its  wealth — apart  Irom  these  considerations,  who 
can  doubt  that  with  the  growth  of  intellectual  and  moral  power  in  the 
coomiimity,  its  productive  power  will  increase,  that  industry  will  be- 
come more  efficient,  that  a.  wiser  economy  will  accumulate  wealth, 
that  unimagined  resources  of  art  and  nature  will  be  discovered? 
"  Bodily  or  material  force,"  says  the  a^jjior,  "  can  be  measured,  but 
not  the  forces  of  the  soul,  nor  can  the  results  of  incieaaed  mental 
euergy  be  foretold.  Such  a  community  will  tread  down  obstacles 
now  deemed  invincible,  and -turn  them  into  helps.  The  Inward 
moulds  the  Outward.  The  power  of  a  people  lies  in  its  mmd  j  and 
this  mind,  if  fortified  and  enlarged,  will  bring  external  things  Into  har- 
mony with  itself.  It  will  create  a  new  world  around  it  corresponding 
to  itself." 

In  the  following  passage  Dr.  Channing  touches  upon  a  great  idea — 
or  rather  upon  two  which  associate  themselves  closely  together  : 

"  Another  eonsidsTBtion  in  reply  to  the  objection  ia,  that  ■■  yet  no  conunniulj 
has  •eriouily  act  itself  to  (he  work  of  improving  all  it*  members,  m  that  what  is 
poasiUe  remains  to  be  ascertaiDed.  No  eiperiiDeal  haa  been  made  to  determine 
how  far  liberal  proviiion  can  be  mide  Kt  once  for  the  body  sod  mind  of  the  laborer. 
The  highest  social  art  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Oreit  minda  have  nonhere  solemnly, 
earnestly  undertaken  to  resolve  the  problem,  how  the  multitude  of  men  maybe  ele- 
vated. The  trial  ia  to  come.  Still  more,  the  multitude  have  nowhere  eomptehend- 
ed  distilKlly  (he  tnie  id«a  of  progress,  and  resolved  deliberately  and  salemnly  to 
reduce  it  (o  reality.  This  great  thought,  however,  it  gndually  opening  on  Ihem, 
and  it  ia  deitinsd  to  work  wondera.  From  themselves,  their  aalvatiou  must  chieSy 
coma.  little  can  be  dme  for  them  by  others,  till  a  spring  ia  lonched  in  their  own 
breaats  ;  and  this  being  done,  they  cannot  fail.  Tlie  people,  as  history  shows  as, 
can  accomplish  miracles  under  the  power  of  a  gnat  ides.  How  much  have  they 
often  done  and  auffered  in  critical  moments  for  conatry,  for  religion  1  The  great 
idM  of  their  own  elevation  is  oaly  beginning  to  unfold  itself  within  Ihem,  and  its 
•ne^  is  not  to  tie  foretold.  A  lofty  conception  of  this  kind,  were  it  once  distinctly 
•eiied,  would  be  t  new  life  breathed  into  (ham.  Undsr  this  impulse  they  would 
crette  time  and  streDgth  foe  their  high  calling,  and  would  not  only  i^oorate  thtua- 
telvea  but  the  commonily." 

Here  is  sUuded  to  the  great  problem  of  vhich  the  solution  ia  ind»- 
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pansable  before  any  material  progresa  can  be  made  toward  the  great 
object  of  the  moral  improrement  and  elevation  of  the  mass  of  men — 
'  how  far  liberal  provision  can  be  made  at  once  for  the  body  and  mind 
of  (he  laborer.'  The  former  must  be  the  necessary  antecedent,  before 
attention  can  be  yielded  to  the  latter.  And  so  long  as  society  is 
governed  by  any  system  of  which  the  tendency  is  to  embarrBsu  the 
productive  induatiy  of  the  mass  by  the  pressure  of  a  single  mmeces* 
ssry  tax,  or  clog  or  discouragement  of  any  kind,  so  long  is  the  moral 
elevation  of  that  mass  proportionately  depressed  and  retarded.  Feai- 
ful  is  the  responsibility  assumed  by  those  who  place  themselves  at' 
the  centre  ol  the  social  system,  to  work  those  springs  of  legislarion 
which  create  and  direct  the  motion  of  the  whole  machinery.  How 
criminal  the  folly  of  those  who  deal  rashly  and  ignorantly  with  the 
solemn  duties  of  the  task — how  grievous  the  guilt  of  those  who  bring 
10  them  unholy  motives  of  selfishness  or  ambition,  to  the  base  gratifi- 
cation of  which  may  be  sacrificed  perhaps  Uie  highest  human  rights 
and  interests  of  countless  thousands  of  fellow-beings  !  A  bad  measure 
of  legislation,  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  partial  interests,  what  ima- 
gination can  form  a  faint  conception  of  the  amount  of  evil  and  suf- 
fering, multiplied  out  into  tafinite  ramifications  of  consequences,  of 
which  it  is  oflen  the  origin  and  cause,  and  of  which  the  framer  of  the 
measure  becomes  (he  responsible  author !  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  it  stops  short  at  ita  mere  inunediate  apparent  efiects,  in  simply 
involving  a  certain  amount  of  positive  loss  to  the  whole  or  to  a  part  of 
the  community,  causing  a  certain  diminution  in  the  aggregate  of  th« 
national  wealth.  It  invariably  acts,  in  its  eventual  effect,  as  a  tax 
and  burthen  upon  the  industry  of  the  laboring  mass  ;  it  adds  so  much 
(o  the  length  and  severity  of  the  poor  man's  toil ;  it  subtracts  so  much 
from  his  means  of  comfortable  sustenance,  and  his  opportunities  of 
mental  improvement  and  moral  elevation.  It  depresses  him  by  so 
much  in  the  scale  of  being,  reacting  with  an  unerring  effect  upon  even 
the  healthy  perfection  of  his  physical  constitution,  and  often  prolongs 
and  multiplies  itself  through  his  offspring  in  an  indefinite  progress  of 
degeneration.  And  here  are  we  able  U>  perceive  (he  immeasurable 
importance  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  in  that  moral  influ- 
ence upon  the  condition  and  progress  of  society,  which  affords  the 
point  of  view  from  which  it  presents  its  highest  and  most  solemn 
interest  to  the  student  of  its  grandly  simple  and  harmonious  principles 
In  connexion  with  ibis  point,  of  the  possibility  of  combining  a  liberal 
provision  at  once  for  the  body  and  the  mind  of  (he  laborer,  we  may 
allude  (o  an  idea  which,  though  not  a  novel  one,  has  as  yet  received 
but  a  very  impeifect  developement ;  and  in  which  the  attempts  at  a 
practical  application  of  it  that  have  been  made,  have  always  heretofore 
been  united  with  such  fatal  errors,  honest  or  corrupt,  that  a  prejudice 
has  been  created  against  it  in  the  minds  of  many  which  it  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  combat.   We  refer  to  the  principle  of  Con^ituition  of  ^hjc^^  ^^. 
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&ee  ttn  hnpaifect  tue  made  in  certain  iadustriol  usoci&dona  which 
hare  been  fonned  or  Bttempted,  with  vuious  success,  in  different  conn- 
tries,  as  also  in  that  '  Socialism'  which  has  recently  been  made  s 
subject  of  serious  agitation  in  England.  It  is  very  certain  that  this 
principle  is  capable  of  producing  immeose  results,  so  far  as  regards 
the  simple  consideration  of  external  prosperi^  and  abundance.  How 
far  it  may  with  safety  be  carried — liable  as  it  obTiously  is  to  fatal 
abuse — and  in  what  modes  it  may  be  possiUe  to  combine  it  with  that 
opposite  principle  of  Individually  which,  with  all  the  evil  accompany- 
ing it,  is  a  fundamental  law  of  our  natore,  as  it  is  the  essential  princi- 
}^e  of  our  modem  civilization,  and  seems  an  indispensable  stimulus 
to  exertion — constitutes  a  problem  of  profound  difficulty ;  ami.  every 
attempt  at  its  solution,  however  defective,  however  abortive,  deaerves 
our  most  anxious  observation. 

At  any  rate,  whether  or  not  this  principle,  according  to  the  theory 
of  '  Socialism.'containsthegermof  a. new  system  which  shall  reahze 
for  the  laboring  mass  of  mankind  the  important  object  in  view,  of  se- 
curing a  vastly  increased  amount  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life  at  a  great  economy  of  toil  and  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
even  withont  it,  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  popular  intelligence 
and  morals  would  not  only  prevent  an  immense  amount  of  waste, 
through  a  countless  variety  of  modes  of  vice  and  i^iorance,  but 
would  also  directly  cause  a  still  greater  increase  of  efficiency  in 
every  branch  of  productive  industry.  The  former  may  afibrd  a  great 
alleviation  to  the  condition  of  the  wretched  mass  of  the  working 
population  of  England,  from  whose  necessities  and  character  its  sug- 
gestion has  arisen  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  finds  no  slight 
support,  not  only  in  the  precedent  of  a  community  of  goods  beque^- 
ed  to  us  from  the  earliest  and  purest  days  of  Christianity,  but  also 
in  the  consideration  of  the  incalculable  amount  of  moral  evil  which  ap- 
pears directly  assignable  to  the  selfish  principle  of  individuality  of  pro- 
perty. This  maybe  true,  and  by  a  stretch  of  concession  the  supposition 
mayeven  be  granted,  of  the  possibiUty  of  substituting  for  the  latter  prin- 
ciple, in  any  human  community  on  a  large  scale,  the  law  of  love  with 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  Christianity  ^wve  referred  to.  That 
which  can  refer  to  such  a  sanction,  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  reli- 
gion of  which  that  practice  was  but  an  apphcation — however  impossi- 
ble it  may  now  seem,  and  fueign  to  all  the  habits  and  modes  of 
thinking  of  our  present  civilization — is  at  least  entitled  to  our  respect, 
as  possibly  not  so  total  an  impracticability,  not  so  radically  inconsis- 
tent with  the  fundamental  laws  of  man's  nature,  as  we  may  at  first  be 
disposed  to  pronounce  it.  Yet  still  it  appears  manifest  that  this  is  not 
to  be  the  condition  of  the  laboring  mass  in  this  country.  The  demo- 
cratic civilization  which  we  are  engaged  in  slowly  and  painfully 
working  out,  is  animated  by  a  different  spirit,  that  of  diffiisiveness,  is 
organized  on  an  opposite  principle,  that  of  individuality.  (^Wb^hai. 
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the  perieot  iiraedoin  of  the  Utter  mty  not  eventaally  lead,  by  the  na- 
uml  tendency  of  untroouneled  hmnm  nutuie,  towud  the  fonner,  »o  aa 
to  {voduce  an  haimoaioiu  blending  of  the  two,  and  thos  to  realize  the 
irhole  grand  conception  of  the  pure  theory  of  Chriatiani^,  the  union 
of  Perfect  Liberty  with  Perfect  Love — when  "  thou  ahalt  love  thy 
neighbor  lu  thy  a^f" — we  m&y  not  foretell ;  though  we  feel  cheered 
by  a  deep,  though  dim,  faith  diat  snch  is  the  reeolt  toward  which  our 
present  harsh  and  selfish  transition  slats  is  slowly  tending,  such  the 
snblime  order  which  an  unseen  hand  is  gradually  elaborating  out  of 
the  wild  moral  chaos  of  oui  present  civilizatioiL  But  at  any  rate,  it 
is  the  principle  of  Individuality  which  now  rales  the  hour,  and  must 
continue  to  rule  it  with  imdivided  sway ;  nor  must  we  distract  our 
attention  with  vain  and  impracticable  efibrts  to  combat  it,  or  to  super- 
sede it  by  any  other. 

Nor,  indeed,  should  we  wish  (o  do  so.  Let  ns  leave  human  nature 
to  itself,  snd  see  what  it  wiU  do.  Let  us  make  every  man  free,  ma- 
terially and  spiritually,  embarrassing  the  completeness  of  ^s  Liberty 
as  little  as  possiUe  t^  the  pressure  of  Law  and  Government.  The 
result  of  the  freedom  we  now  enjoy — a  very  imperfect  one  indeed — 
is,  we  must  concede,  an  universal  and  intense  selfishness — a  passion  . 
for  property,  the  indulgence  of  which,  stimulated  by  conspiring  cir- 
cnmstances,  has  exerted  much  pernicious  and  demoralizing  effect  upon 
OUT  national  character.  But  such  will  not  be  always  the  case  ;  nor 
should  we  be  discouraged,  by  the  evils  attendant  upon  a  transition 
Mote,  from  pursuing  fearlessly  the  developem'ent  of  great  principles  of 
the  truth  of  which — springing  out  of,  and  necessarily  therefore  not 
inccHuistent  with,  the  essential  laws  and  attributes  of  human  nature— 
we  are  profoundly  convinced. 

This  selfish  principle  which  we  have  called  that  of  Individuality, 
this  necessary  first  consequence  of  that  of  perfei;t  freedom,  has  al- 
ready produced  immense  resnlls  of  general  prosperity  and  dnmdance, 
as  a  stimulus  to  exertion  and  enterprise  ;  and  wlien  relieved  iiom  the 
incubus  of  bad  legislation,  will  undoubtedly  act  with  vastly  increased 
efficiency  in  the  Bome  direction.  To  this,  then,  we  must  look  aa  our 
reliance,  though  wo  may  still  watch  with  anxious  interest  the  experi- 
ments of  '  Socialism,'  or  any  other  efforts  of  a  similar  kind  toward 
a  better  stattf  of  things,  that  may  be  made  in  other  countries.  And 
cur  chief  object,  bo  far  as  it  is  to  be  affected  by  the  influence  of  go- 
vernment— (and  that  influence  is  unquestionably  strong  and  pervading) 
— should  be  to  promote  to  the  utmost  extent  possible,  the  efficiency 
of  its  action  for  the  creation  of  national  wealth  and  individual  pros- 
perity. And  in  this  point  of  view  will  appear  all  the  moral  impor* 
tance  of  the  great  struggle  for  Currency  Reform  in  which  our  party 
is  now  engaged.  The  currency  of  a  country  has  been  indeed  not  in- 
^y  called,  the  life-blood  of  the  whole  system  of  national  industry. 
A  heoltfay  and  natural  condition  of  this  is  the  first  requisite  to  nation- 
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al  prosperity^.  And  it  is  becauae  profoundiy  connnccd,  u  well  by 
the  teacluDgs  of  experience  as  by  the  theoretic  demonatratione  of  po- 
litical economy,  that  the  irremediable  instability  of  our  preseDt  paper- 
money  currency  U  the  most  fatal  disease  that  can  poison  the  whole 
constitatjon  of  the  social  body,  operating  as  the  most  depressing  in- 
cubus upon  the  industrious  energies  of  the  people,  that  we  are  so 
•(^citons  to  carry  out  to  the  fartheat  extent  possible  that  radical  re- 
formation of  it,  of  w^ch  the  great  measure  of  the  Independent  Tiea- 
anryis  but  the  first  step. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Cbanning,  from  whom  the  foregoing  train  of 
reflection  has  led  us  farther  and  longer  than  ve  had  designed,  our 
present  object  being  chiefly  to  furnish  an  analysis,  with  liberal  quo- 
tations, of  his  recent  admirable  Lectures  before  the  Mechanics  of 
Boston.  He  proceeds,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  a  few  of  the 
circumstancei  oi  the  times  which  encotu'age  hopes  of  the  progress  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  first  is  thus  stated,  and  its  truth  will  be  readily  admitted.  Would 
only  that  it  could  be  stated  wi^h  still  greater  strength,  as  more  unif  er- 
sally  and  completely  true  ;  but  we  must  be  content  that  this,  like  every 
,  other  of  the  social  influences  of  democracy,  should  work  its  way  but 
slowly  through  the  great  body  of  a  society  formed  and  educated,  through 
past  centuries,  on  a  difierent  theory,  and  still  strongly  swayed  by  the 
literature,  opinion,  and  example  of  a  country  whose  political  systeoi  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  aristocracies  that  have  ever  existed  : 

"  It  it  an  aueoonging  cireumttuice,  that  ths  leapect  foi  labor  i>  iDcreuing,  or 
lathar  thai  the  old  prejudicei  agiuiiit  rosnu*!  toil  u  dsgrkding  i  nun,  or  putting 
liim  io  1  lower  ^nie,  tre  wearing  awaj ;  and  tha  eauae  of  thia  change  ii  full  at 
ptoDuae  ;  loi  it  it  to  be  fbnnd  in  the  prognn  of  intelligance,  ChriatiBnity,  and  free- 
dom, all  of  which  cij  aloud  sgainit  the  old  barrieit  created  between  the  different 
claeaea,  and  challenge  eapecial  tympathy  and  reganl  for  thoaa  who  t>e8r  the  heavi- 
eit  burdeni,  and  create  moit  of  the  comforti  of  eociil  life.  The  contempt  of 
li^r  of  which  I  have  apoken,  ie  a  relic  of  the  old  ariitocratic  piejndicei,  which 
famerlj  proicribed  trade  ai  nnworthy  of  &  gentleman,  and  moat  die  oat  with  other 
pr^ndicei  of  the  ume  tow  origin.  And  the  reaolta  muit  be  happjr.  It  ia  hard 
ibr  a  claee  of  men  to  reapcct  themeelvee,  who  are  denied  reapect  bj  all  aiaund 
them.  A  vocation,  looked  on  aa  degrading,  will  have  a  lendenc;  to  degrade  ihoie 
who  follow  it.  Awaj-,  then,  with  this  idea  of  aornelbing  tow  in  manna!  labor.  There 
ia  aotnelhing  (hocking  to  a  religiouiman  in  [hethongbl,  that  the  employment  which 
God  haa  ordained  for  ^e  vaat  majoritj  of  the  hnman  nee  aboald  be  unworth;  of 
any  man,  even  of  the  hig^eit.  If  indeed  there  were  an  emplojment  which  conld 
not  be  di^need  with,  and  which  jet  teuled  to  degrade  aoch  ae  mig^t  be  devoted 
to  it,  I  ihould  aj  that  it  ought  to  be  ihared  by  the  whole  race  and  thus  neutral- 
ized by  extreme  diviaion,  inatead  of  being  laid,  a*  the  aole  vocaliOD,  on  one  man 
or  ■  few.  Let  no  human  being  be  broken  in  ■pint,  or  trodden  under  foot,  far  the 
CQIward  proepeiiEy  of  the  State.  80  far  ia  manaal  tabor  from  meriling  contempt 
or  alight,  that  it  will  probably  be  found,  when  united  with  true  mean*  of  ipinual 
culture,  to  fbater  a  aanodec  judgment,  a  keener  obeervation,  a  mote  crealive  imagi* 
natitm,  and  a  purer  taste  than  any  other  vocation.  Man  thinka  of  the  few,  God  of 
(he  many ;  and  the  many  will  be  found  at  length  to  have  within  their  reach  the 
lUMt  •SmuiiI  moaoB  of  progreai."  (.i(.X')Qic 
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Di.  Churning  next  adTsna  to  the  Jkct  of  the  creation  of  a  popular 
literatore,  vhich  pnts  within  the  reach  of  the  laboring  class,  at  very 
cheap  cost,  ihe  means  of  knowledge  in  whatever  branch  they  wish 
lo  cnltirale — books  of  great  value  in  all  depaitmeiits,  mines  of  inesti- 
mable tnith  open  to  all  who  are  resolred  to  think  and  learn,  being 
constantly  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  mass  of  readers,  amid  all 
the  countless  Tolumes  of  traah  which  are  issued  for  the  mere  poipoae 
of  frivolous  amusement.  He  anticipates,  too,  that  literature  will  con- 
tinue more  and  more  to  adapt  itself  to  this  class  of  readers,  as  the 
demand  shall  increase  for  the  gratification  of  their  iatelTectual 
wants. 

Another  circumstance  to  which  he  refers  is  to  be  found  in  the  juetei 
views  the  laboring  class  are  beginning  to  adopt  in  regard  to  the  edU' 
cation  of  their  children.  From  his  remarks  on  this  point  we  make 
the  following  extracts : 

"  Vaitlj  more,  I  baliaTe,  »  haretner  to  b«  doaa  (at  Ehildrui,  Ihan  am  berota,  bj 
iha  giadaal  apreid  of  a  ainple  tnith,  almoat  too  aimpla,  one  woaM  Lhink,  to  nasd 
a^jKMilioD,  jet  op  to  thia  day  wilfollir  oeglectad,  namatj,  that  education  ii  b  ahain, 
a  cheat,  nnleaa  caiiied  od  bj  able,  accompliahed  taacban.  Tbe  dignity  of  the 
TocatioD  of  a  teacher  ia  beginning  to  be  andaralood.  Tbe  idea  ia  dawning  on  a*, 
that  no  office  can  compare  in  lolemnity  and  impottanee  wilb  ibat  of  iTaining  tbe 
child  ;  that  akill  to  Ibrm  the  young  to  energy,  Initb,  and  Tiitae  ia  worth  moie  than 
the  knowledge  of  all  othei  arte  and  aciencei ;  and  that  of  coneequance  tbe  encoi>- 
ngement  of  excellent  teaehen  i*  the  firat  duty  which  a  communitir  owea  to  itaelT. 
I  Hj  the  truth  i*  dawning;  and  it  muM  malle  ita  way.  The  inatrQclion  of  (he 
children  of  all  claaaea,  eapaciallyof  tbe  laboring  claai,  haaaa  jet  been  too  genenliy 
committed  to  unprepared,  nnakilAil  haoda,  and  of  contae  the  icbool  i>  in  general 
little  moie  than  a  name.     The  whole  nonh  of  a  achool  liea  in  the  teachai. 

"  The  object  of  educatioD  ia  not  ao  much  to  gire  a  certain  amoont  of  knowledge, 
aa  lo  awaken  the  facultiea,  and  gira  the  pupil  ihe  nie  of  bia  own  miad ;  and  one 
book,  taught  by  a  man  who  knows  how  to  accompliih  these  and*,  ia  north  more 
than  libraries  u  usually  read.  It  is  not  aecesaary  that  much  should  be  tau^t  in 
youth,  but  that  a  Utile  sboold  be  taught  philoaophically,  ptofoantlly,  hvingly.  For 
aaampla,  it  is  not  neceaaaiy  that  the  papil  be  caniwl  otoi  the  hiatory  of  the  world 
from  the  deluge  t«  the  present  day.  Let  him  be  helped  to  read  a  single  bialoiy 
wisely,  u>  apply  the  principles  of  historical  BTJdence  to  ita  atatements,  to  trace  the 
causes  and  eBecta  of  erenta,  to  penetrale  into  the  motivea  of  actloni,  lo  obaertetbe 
workings  of  human  n stare  in  what  Is  dooe  and  suffered,  to  judge  impartially  of  action 
and  character,  to  sympathize  with  what  ia  noble,  V>  detect  Ihe  s|Mrit  of  an  sge  in 
diferent  Ibima  from  our  own,  to  aaize  the  great  tmlbs  which  are  wrapped  up  in  de- 
tails, and  to  diacem  a  moral  Prondence,  a  retribution,  amid  all  corruptiona  and 
changoa  ;  let  him  laam  to  read  a  single  history  thus,  and  be  has  learned  lo  read  all 
histories  ;  he  ia  prepared  lo  study,  as  he  may  have  time  in  future  life,  Ihe  whole 
course  of  human  CTenls  :  he  is  better  educated  by  this  one  book  than  he  wonld  be 
by  all  tbe  biatorie*  in  all  languages  aa  commonly  taught.  The  education  of  the 
laborer'e  children  need  nsTer  slop  lor  want  of  books  and  appatatne.  More  of  them 
wonld  do  good,  bat  enoagh  may  be  easily  obtained.  What  we  want  is,  a  race  of 
taaehsra  acquainted  with  ihe  j^oeophy  of  Ihe  mind,  gifled  men  and  women,  who 
shall  reapect  hmnan  nature  in  the  child,  and  atriTe  to  lonch  and  gently  bring  oat 
bia  best  powers  and  sympathies ;  and  who  shall  devote  themselTea  to  ibis  ss  the 
gnat  end  of  li&.    Tht»  good,  I  trast,  ia  to  cone,  but  it  cones  slowly.    The 
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eiUbliahiiMDt  of  normil  (chmla,  (bow*  tbu  tha  max  at  Jt  b«giiu  to  bs  fait.  This 
good  requicM,  tbu  education  ihall  be  lecognued  \>j  the  eommnaity  ai  it»  higheit 
incerejt  uid  duly.  It  require!,  Ih&t  tbe  imtnicton  of  yoaia  itiall  tike  precedence 
of  the  moaey-gelting  clanea,  and  that  the  woman  of  fashion  ahall  fall  behind  the 
female  teacher.  Itreqaiiel,  that  parents  ahall  mcriSca  ■hon  and  pleaaare  to  thn 
tcqaiaitioD  of  the  beat  ponibia  belpa  and  guide*  for  their  childceu.  Not  thai  a  great 
pacuniarr  compenution  it  to  create  good  leacbera  ;  ibeie  mu>t  be  formed  by  indi- 
vidoal  impulse,  bj  a  genuine  ioterit  in  education ;  bat  goAd  impnise  muit  be  iscand- 
ed  by  outward  circumatancea ;  and  (he  mean*  of  edacalioa  will  always  hear  a 
proportion  to  the  reaped  in  which  ihs  office  of  a  teacher  is  held  in  the  community. 
Happily  in  thia  country  the  (rus  idea  of  education,  of  ila  nature  and  supreme  im- 
portance, is  ailenllj  working  and  gaina  ground.  Those  of  ua  who  loolc  back  on 
half  a  century,  aee  a  real,  great  improTemPut  in  scbooU  and  in  the  gtandard  of  in- 
struction. What  should  encoursge  thia  movement  in  thia  country  la,  that  nothing 
ii  wanting  here  to  the  intellectual  elsTation  of  Che  laboring  class,  but  that  a  spring 
should  be  giTsn  to  the  child,  and  tha£  the  art  of  thinking  justly  and  strODgly  ihould 
be  farmed  in  eariy  life  ;  for,  this  preparation  being  made,  the  circumatancea  of  fu- 
ture life  will  almost  of  themaalTes  carry  on  the  work  of  improremeut.  It  ia  one  of 
the  inealimable  benefits  of  free  inititutioiis,  that  they  are  constant  stimnlanla  to  the 
intellsct ;  that  they  furoiih,  in  rapid  suecesaion,  qaickenii^  aubjecta  of  thought  and 
discnaiion.  A  whole  people  at  the  same  moment  are  mOTsd  to  reflecl,  reaaiHi, 
judge,  and  set  on  maliara  of  deep  and  aniTcrsal  concern  ;  aiul  where  the  capacity 
of  tboaght  has  received  wiae  cullore,  the  intellect  nnconscioualy,  by  an  ilmoat 
irreaislible  sympathy,  is  kept  perpetnally  alive.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  depends 
on  the  climate  it  lives  in,  on  the  air  it  breatbea ;  and  ibe  air  of  freedom  is  bracing, 
exhilarating,  eipanding,  to  a  degree  not  dreamed  of  under  a  despoUam..  Hiis  sti- 
mulus of  liberty,  however,  avails  littls,  sicepC  where  the  mind  bss  been  trained  to 
tbink  for  the  acquisition  of  truth.     The  nnthiaking  and  passionate  are  hurried  by 

The  foUowingis  the  last  of  the  circumstances  to  which  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  adverts.  Painful  and  disheartening  as  it  may  appear,  tbe  cot- 
rectnesa  of  the  picture  which  he  presentB  of  the  character  of  the 
present  civilization  of  the  Christian  world  cannot  be  denied — a  civi- 
lization, as  he  temaiks  in  another  place,  ael£sh,  mercenary,  sensu&l 
— standing  in  direct  hostility  to  the  great  ideas  of  Christiani^ — a 
civilization  which  cannot,  most  not,  endtne  for  ever. 

"  The  last  ground  of  hope  for  the  elevation  of  (be  laborer,  and  the  chief  and 
the  most  auataining,  is  the  clearer  developement  of  tbe  principles  of  Christianity. 
Tbe  fatote  influencea  of  thia  religion  are  nut  to  be  Judged  from  the  past.  Up  to 
this  time  it  ha*  bsen  mads  a  political  engine,  and  in  other  wrfs  perverted.  But  it* 
true  spirit,  ibe  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  freedom,  is  beginnii^  to  be  nnderatood, 
and  this  will  undo  the  work  which  opposite  principles  bave  been  carrying  on  for 
•ge*.  Chriitiaoity  ia  the  oiJy  effectual  remedy  for  the  fearful  evils  of  modem  civi- 
lization ;  a  system  which  teaches  its  members  to  grasp  at  everything,  and  to  rise 
•bore  everybody,  as  the  great  aims  of  life.  Of  such  a  civilization,  (he  natural  fruits 
are,  contempt  of  others'  tights,  ftand,  oppression,  a  gambliag  spirit  in  trade,  reck- 
less advsntniB,  and  commercial  convulsions,  all  lending  to  impoverish  the  laborer 
and  to  render  every  condition  insecure.  Relief  is  to  come,  and  can  only  come  from 
the  new  application  of  ChrisCiaa  principlsa,  of  Bniversal  justice,  and  univerul  love, 
to  social  inetitations,  to  commerce,  to  business,  to  active  life.  This  application 
hM  bagoD,  uid  Ihs  laborer,  aboTS  all  imn,  is  to  feel  iu  happy  and  eialiing  infln- 
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Such,  then,  out  wise,  pure,  and  eloquent  author  pioceedl — 
"  Such  ire  aoms  of  Ihe  circiinKtance*  which  ioipira  hopM  of  the  elarl- 
lioQ  of  the  laboring  clasiea.  To  theae  might  be  added  olber  alrong  grounis 
of  eneoimgameDt,  to  be  fouod  in  the  piiociplsB  of  hcmui  Dature,  in  Iha  pei- 
feclioni  and  ptoTideace  of  God,  ind  in  the  prophetic  iatimitiona  of  hi*  word. 
But  thoe  I  paw  orer.  From  all,  I  derive  atrong  hopei  for  ihe  maia  of  men.  I 
do  not,  cannot,  aee  why  manual  toil  and  leir-imprDvemeat  maj  not  go  on  in  friend- 
Ij  onion.  I  do  not  see  why  the  lahorer  may  not  atlsin  to  refined  habit*  uid  m*n' 
nen  a*  tttilr  a*  other  men,  I  do  not  aee  wh;  roDveraaUon  andsr  hia  hnmbia  Tod[ 
may  not  b*  cheerad  by  wit  sod  exalted  by  intelligence.  I  do  not  *«■  why  amtif 
hi*  loila  ha  may  not  CMt  hii  eye  tioaod  bim  on  Qod'a  glotiona  eraation,  and  be 
atrangtbened  and  refreshed  by  the  light.  I  do  not  tee  why  the  gtaat  idaaa  which 
eialt  humanity,  those  of  the  Infinite  Father,  of  Periection,  of  oar  neame**  to  God, 
and  of  the  parposa  of  one  being,  may  nolgrow  bright  and  itrang  in  the  laboter'a 
loind.  Society,  I  tmaC,  ia  (ending  toward  a  condition,  in  which  it  will  lock  back 
with  aatoniabment  at  the  preieni  neglect  or  pertersitm  of  haman  powera.  In  the 
deTelopement  of  ■  more  enlarged  philanthropy,  in  the  diftlaiMi  of  die  Chriatian  apittt 
of  brotherhood,  in  the  recognilion  of  the  eqaat  rights  of  evary  baman  being,  we 
bare  ihe  dawn  and  projnieB  of  a  belter  age,  when  no  man  will  be  depiived  of  the 
means  of  eleTetion  but  by  hi*  own  fault ;  when  the  evil  doctrine,  wortby  of  the 
arch-lieiir],  that  sociai  order  demanda  the  depreiaian  of  the  maes  oT  met,  will  be 
rejected  with  horror  and  scorn  ;  whan  the  great  object  of  6e  community  will  be  to 
accumulate  meant  and  influeocea  for  awakening  and  expanding  the  best  power  of  , 
all  classes ;  when  far  less  will  be  expended  on  the  body  and  far  mora  on  the  raind  i 
when  men  of  uncommon  gift*  for  the  inetiuctioa  of  their  race,  will  be  sent  forth  to 
cany  light  and  strength  into  theii  apheta  of  human  life  ;  when  apacioQs  libraries, 
colleetfona  of  the  fine  arts,  cabinets  of  natural  history,  and  all  the  inalitutioni  by 
which  the  people  may  be  refined  and  ennobled,  will  be  formed  and  thrown  open  Uf 
all ;  and  when  the  toils  of  life,  by  a  wise  inteimitUire  of  ibeae  higher  influencesi 
will  be  nude  the  inatrumenta  of  human  elsTBtion." 


But  nhile  ezpressiog  these  high  hopes  of  the  iiil«]lectual,  moial, 
TeIigiou9,  social  elevation  of  the  laboring  class.  Dr.  Channing  does 
not  leave  the  subject  without  confessing  some  fears  which  sometimes 
intnide  themselves  upon  them — the  uncertainty  which  himian  imper- 
fection casts  upon  the  futiire — the  fearful  character  of  some  of  the 
elements  ifhich  society,  like  the  natural  world,  holds  in  its  bosom. 
"  Ii  ia  possible,"  he  Bays,  "  iJlat  die  laboring  classes,  by  their  reck- 
lessness, their  passionate ness,  ibeir  je&loueie'B  of  the  more  prosperous, 
and  their  subserviency  to  parties  a!nd  ptilitlcal  leadera,  may  turn  all 
iheir  bright  prospects  into  darkness,  may  blight  the  hopes  which  phi- 
lanthropy now  cherishes  of  a  happier  and  holier  social  state."  But 
well  assured  are  we  of  the  groundlessness  of  thii  alarm.  The  di- 
rection of  flame  is  upw&rd,  wbenlefl  free  to  mount;  nor  can  we 
doiibt  th«  upward  tendency  of  depressed  and  degraded  humanity,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  reGe7ed  (tortt  the  weight  of  the  adverse  influences 
beneath  which  it  has  been  crushed,  and  afl  it  is  left  free  to  the  healthy 
developement  of  its  otfd  nati?e  energies.  Nor  ia  it  by  any  means  to 
be  admitted  that  the  defects  here  alluded  to,  as  endangering  the  pros- 
pect of  their  progress,  are  pecnliarly  characteristic  of  our  laboring 
classes.     There  is,  indeed,  another  danger  of  a  mOre  real  and  serious 
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nature  to  which  our  author  briefly  alludea.  "  it  is  alio  pouible,"  he 
lemarka,  "  in  this  mysterious  state  of  things,  that  evil  may  come  to 
&em  from  causes  which  are  thought  to  promise  them  nothing  but 
good.  The  present  aozie^  and  unireraal  desire  ia  to  make  the  country 
ricb,.i>nd  ii  is  taken  for  granted  that  its  growing  wealth  is  necessarily 
to  benefit  all  conditions.  But  is  this  consequence  sure  7  May  not  a 
country  be  rich,  and  yet  great  numbers  of  the  people  wofully  de- 
pressed T  In  England,  the  richest  nadon  under  heaven,  how  sad, 
bow  degrsded  the  state  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  classes !  It 
is  thought  that  the  institutions  of  this  country  give  an  SMurance  that 
growing  wealth  will  here  equally  beneGt  and  carry  forward  all  por- 
tions of  the  community.  I  hope  so  ;  but  I  am  not  sure."  In  this  re- 
mark Dr.  Channing  approaches  a  yery  important  political  truth  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  great  issue  now  pending  between  onr. 
political  parties.  Well  may  lie  express  himself  "  not  sure,"  whether 
die  republican  freedom  of  our  institutions  will  enable  us  to  avoid  the 
lamentable  state  of  things  to  which  he  alludes  as  the  residt  of  the 
financial  polity  which  has  governed  England  during  the  last  century, 
if  we  shall  persevBre  in  an  infatuate  imitation  of  the  poisonous  princi- 
l^esof  that  fatal  system.  But  even  from  this  most  insidious  of  national 
dsngers,  to  which  die  profound  sagacity  of  Pitt  looked  as  an  ample  anti- 
dote against  the  theoretic  democracy  of  our  form  of  government,  even  * 
firom  this  we  have  now  no  great  apprehension.  True,  the  poison  is  still 
in  our  system,  vitiating  the  life-blood  of  our  cunency ;  and  it  must  take 
many  a  year  of  straggle  and  agony  before  the  fatal  disease  of  out 
paper-money  banking  system  ean  be  eradicated,  sod  a  state  of  natural 
and  healthy  circulation  can  be  restored.  But  we  are  at  least  folly 
aware  of  the  disease.  The  attenuon  of  the  Democracy  has  become, 
and  is  daily  more  and  more  becoming,  aroused  to  a  srase  of  its  nature 
and  magnitude ;  and  if  an  immediate  and  total  cure  is  not  possible,  we 
are  at  least  assured,  not  only  that  the  disease  will  not  be  allowed  to 
proceed  farther,  but  that  the  course  of  gradual  reform — of  recurrence 
to  sound  principles  of  currency  and  banking — which  has  now  been 
begun,  under  the  auspices  erf*  the  Democratic  party,  will  be  resolutely 
persisted  in,  till  it  shall  result  in  s  radical  and  permanent  cure.  The 
establishment  of  the  pohcy  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  so  fu  as 
lelates  to  the  aSair»  of  the  Federal  Government,  is  an  important  step 
in  the  direction  of  this  great  reform — important  not  merely  in  its  own 
value  and  operation,  but  also  as  an  index  of  such  a  maturity  of  opinion 
•n  the  subject  as  cannot  stop  ^ort  at  that  point  of  progress.  The 
snake  is  scotched,  if  it  is  not  killed  ;  and  with  a  continuance  of  the 
same  blessing  of  God  which  has  thus  far  crowned  with  success  the 
high  mission  of  democratic  reform  in  which  our  party  is  engaged,  it 
sluill  ere  long  be  cnisbed  iu  the  dust,  never  agiun  to  rear  its  head  to 
pollute  OUT  atmosphere  with  the  foul  and  fatal  poison  of  its  bieath. 
This  great  object  once  accorapliriied,  and  all  is  well!       , .;  , 
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Ouft  modem  lord  of  song,  Sb«lley,  bas  said  that  "nauglit  may  en- 
dure but  mutability."  Paradoxical  as  the  expresaioa  appears,  it  may, 
neveTtheless,  be  considered  literally  true.  On  all  aides  the  world 
presents  one  Tost  scene  of  incessant  mutation.  Nothing  abideth  in 
one  stay.  Night  alternates  with  day,  and  seed-time  with  harresL 
Moons  wax  and  wane,  and  the  ebb  of  the  stream  follows  its  flow. 
The  grass  grows  up,  is  cut  down  and  withereth.  Mighty  oaks  fall 
and  acorns  sprout.  The  myriad  forms  of  animal  life  spring  forth  into 
being,  enjoy  ^eir  ephemeral  existence,  peiisb  and  pass  away.  On« 
generation  of  men  pursues  aaothei  to  the  grave,  and  the  father  de- 
scends to  the  tomb,  that  bis  place  may  be  filled  by  one  who  was  but 
a  abort  time  before  an  infant  prattling  on  his  knee.  The  broathof  the 
destroyer,  Time,  blows  upon  the  momiments  of  humHO  power  and 
■kill,  and  they  crnmble  into  dust  Seas  are  sweeping  where  once 
stood  populous  cities,  and  some  lone  column  in  the  desert  is  all  that 
marks  where  the  princes  of  the  earth  reared  their  statshest  palaces. 
Empires  have  risen  and  grown  till  the  nations  quailed  before  them, 
when  they  have  been  suddenly  swept  away  by  the  might  of  some 
■ewei  power.  Dynasties  have  fallen,  customs  have  become  obsolete, 
laws  have  perished,  even  religions  bare  vanished  away  like  a  tale  that 
is  told.  On  all  hands  we  behold  the  same  wild  career  of  change,  of 
minted  dissolution  uid  teprodnction,  of  vigor  and  decay.  Every- 
thing we  see  is  hastening  to  its  destruction,  diat  sew  forms  may  ariae 
upon  its  rains,  and  nm  the  same  rapid  course  toward  the  goal  of  death. 

Is  this,  then,  one  is  naturally  led  to  ask,  indeed  a  chaos  t  Is  it  no 
more  than  a  lawless  tumult  of  conflicting  principles,  without  object 
or  system !  Does  it  tend  to  no  results  1  Must  the  human  race,  like 
,  a  blind  mill-horse,  travel  for  ever  the  same  unvarying  round,  grinding 
out  hopelessly  the  self-same  evil  prodocts  ?  Far  from  it.  Where  our 
imperfect  vision  can  see  but  wild  confusion,  there  exists  harmonious 
order.  Where  we  can  see  no  plan,  every  element  fulfils  the  mission 
assigned  it  by  omniscience.  Look  out  upon  the  hosts  of  shining  worlds 
(hat  crowd  the  arch  of  heaven.  The  mind  is  bewildered,  lost,  in  con- 
templation of  the  countless  throng,  and  all  seem  scattered  there  by  the 
wildness  of  accident,  yet  each  rolls  swiiUy  and  surely  on  its  predes- 
tined circle,  departing  no  iota  from  it,  in  its  course  through  infinity 
and  etemi^.  So  is  it  with  the  history  of  mankind.  Through  all  its 
ttruge  vicissitudes,  the  reflecting  mind  can  observe  the  operation  of 
one  mighty  principle,  leading  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  as  mighty 
purposes.  On  all  is  written  the  great  law  of  Progress.  This  is  in- 
deed the  distinguishing  markof  our  species,  obviously  dividing  it  fioiB 
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the  beasts  that  perish.  One  after  another  the  generations  msy  pass 
from  the  stage  ot  aclion,  in  solemn  array,  going  down  to  the  dBad-:- 
empires  msy  sink  in  ruin — and  whole  nations  be  swept  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  as  by  the  breath  of  the  pestilence,  but  the  course  of  the 
whole  race  is  still  onward.  Every  age  takes  some  one  step  in  advance 
of  its  predecessors.  Science  goes  calmly  on,  adding  little  by  little 
to  its  ever-accnmulating  store,  and  evolving  one  important  principle 
after  another,  while  philosophy  from  time  to  time  throws  some  new 
ray  of  light  npon  the  mysteries  of  the  universe.  A  great  truth  once 
known  and  nttered  never  wholly  dies,  but  continues  to  exert  its  ap- 
propriate inflnonce  in  urging  the  family  of  man  on  to  its  high  destiny 
in  die  perfection  of  human  civilization.  To  trace  the  progress  thus 
effected  as  succinctly  as  possible,  or  at  least  to  show  its  existence, 
is  the  object  of  the  present  paper. 

But  firat  let  us  glance  at  the  signification  of  a  term  we  constantly 
employ,  bnt  which  will  be  the  better  for  a  njore  speciflc  definition. 
Cirilintion  includes  two  elements.*  The  first  of  these  is  the  de- 
velopemenl  of  the  faculties  and  powers  of  the  individual.  The  breast 
of  the  savage  is  a  sealed  caaket  of  precious  jewels.  Although  en- 
dowed with  capabilities  for  all  that  is  great  and  good,  he  has  no  op- 
portunity of  displaying  them,  and  is  nnconacioua  of  their  existence. 
They  lie  smothered  and  buried  beneath  a  mass  of  low  cares,  sordid 
appetites,  and  stormy  passions.  Exercise  and  discipline  these  facul- 
Ues,  train  them  till  their  full  extent  is  developed,  and  you  will  have 
before  you  a  perfect  man  ;  then,  and  then  only,  will  he  stand  erect  in 
the  image  of  his  Maker.  This  doTelopement,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  will  t>e  effected  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  Much  has 
been  done  toward  it  already,  for  the  man  of  the  present  day  is  a  very 
different  being  from  him  of  five  centuries  ago.  He  is  made  to  partake 
of  a  much  greater  amount  of  knowledge,  is  educated  to  greater  mental 
vigor  and  activity,  and  taught  to  employ  his  powers  upon  a  much 
more  extended  circle  of  objects.  The  second  element  is  the  improve- 
ment of  society,  of  the  relation  of  men,  one  to  another,  tn  afi  the  ^ 
ruder  conditions  of  mankind,  the  individual  is  injured  or  oppressed, 
deprived  of  some  one  portion  of  his  birth-right ;  each  trenches  'upon 
some  i^vBege  of  his  neighbor,  and  is  in  turn'  erH^oached  B|pon  by  him, 
while  both  sie  made  to  suffer  by  the  power  of  their  superiors.  The 
best  state  of  society  would  therefore  be  that  in  which  eadi  member  is 
|(eft  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  enlightened  will,  as  fai  as  is  possible 
compatibly  with  the  right  and  liberties  of  his  associates.  The  per- 
fection of  civilization  will  be  found  in  thu  state  where  each  memboF, 
after  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation, 
enjoys  the  greatest  possible  amonnt  of  personal  freedom.  That  we 
ate'  rapidly  advancing  toward  such  a  condition  will  be  abtmdanlly 
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fnOTed  hj  a  reference  to  the  history  of  the  world,  for  we  will  find  that 
eocieljr  baa  nerei  retrograded  but  temporarily ;  and  that  no  real  uid 
unpoitant  impioremeat  or  amelioiation  once  made,  has  ever  been  lost, 
but  atiU  endures,  ia  the  immortality  of  truth.  The  knowledge  of 
special  facts  may  have  been  lost,  certain  processes  of  art  may  have 
been  forgotten,  but  a  great  principle  once  fairly  stated,  imderstood,  and 
acted  upon,  enjoys  unfading  life,  and  exerts  an  undecaying  energy. 
Let  us  then  look  for  a  moment  at  the  steps  by  which  society  haa 
reached  its  present  position,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  derive  from  the 
survey  some  nsefiil  lesson ,  and  perhaps  infer  the  character  of  its  future 
progress. 

'  Mankind  never  conld  hare  existed  but  in  socie^.  This  is  the 
only  "  state  of  nature."  £ven  admitting,  with  certain  writers,  that 
jaen  were  npt  originally  above  the  level  of  the  brute  creation,  they 
must  St  least  hare  been  gregarious  and  to  some  extent  mutually  de- 
pendent. Association  in  tribes  would  be  imperiously  demanded  by 
die  comparatire  weakness  of  the  female,  by  the  long  dependence  of 
the  infant  upcm  its  parents,  so  different  bom  what  occurs  among  ani- 
idbIb  generally,  and  especially  by  the  ezposnre  of  the  human  frame 
to  danger  from  the  adverse  action  of  the  elements.  This  last  circum- 
stance  would  lead  to  mental  exertion  in  the  discovery  of  expedients 
for  protection,  and  thus  provoke  the  first  efforts  at  civilization,  which 
it  virtually  the  exercise  of  human  powers,  noder  the  direction  of  mind, 
in  producing  a  conformity  of  the  external  world  and  man's  own  nature 
with  his  numerous  wants  and  capacities.  <  What  their  firet  efforts 
were  we  do  not  know,  for  they  are  lost  in  the  remoteness  of  antiquity. 
As  regards  ^lociety,  however,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  its  first  idea 
arose  from  the  constitution  of  the  family,  or  rather  that  society  was 
originally  bnt  an  extension  of  the  family.  As  his  progeny  increased 
in  number  the  good  old  father  sate  in  their  midst  as  ruler,  and  old  and 
young  alike  submitted  to  an  authority  tempered  by  love.  In  all  the 
diffiraitiea  incident  to  their  simple  condition,  the  patriaroh  was  their 
counsellor  and  fnend  ;  he  encouraged  the  good,  rebuked  the  wayward, 
and  punished  the  wicked.  But  as  population  became  still  more  du- 
meroos,  this  primitive  goremment  was  sidiverted  or  modified.  Might 
asserted  its  authority,  and  it  was  too  often  admitted.  Superstition 
poisoned  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  designing  took  advantage  of  its 
influence  to  extend  their  own  power.  The  regal  and  priestly  offices 
and  honors  were  instituted  in  some  shape  or  other.  The  masses  sank 
into  greater  or  less  dependence,  particularly  upon  the  priesthood,  as 
the  representative  of  a  enpei^iiiman  power.  Absolutism  in  some  form 
was  for  the  moat  part  eslaUished,  although  some  rude  attempts  were 
made  to  found  a  commimiiy  based  upon  the  idea  of  equality.  Examples 
of  this  earUesi  or  incipient  civilization  may  be  fonnd  among  barbarians 
generally.  It  is  mailed  principally  by  a  strong  feeling  of  personal 
rndepeadence,  of  the  etaential  nobility  of  the  simple  man,  and  his 
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«(|iuljt7  with  hit  fellowi.  It  would  b«  well  to  Tenutrii  this  fact,  for  w« 
will  find  the  umo  piinciple,  after  being  diaregaided  or  biddeo  Tor 
long  ages  of  crime  and  sorrow,  reappearing  as  the  grand  idea  of  the 
laat  great  atsge  of  civilisation.  The  uTage  posse»sed  this  idea,  bol 
atill  he  waa  refused — 

Ilia  birth-right  of  hii  being,  knowledge,  powsr. 

Tha  diin  which  wicUi  Ih*  ghmgnla,  the  thought 

MHiich  piarEM  ita*  dim  nniraTM  like  light, 

SeU-empii*,  lod  th<  rnkfattj  of  lavs. 
It  was  necessATj  that  the  principle  of  equality  shotild  for  the  time 
disappear,  that  these  might  be  developed,  when  it  is  again  proclaimed, 
and  mtist  aoon  be  established,  forming  the  crowning  atone  of  the  glo- 
rioos  edifice  erected  by  human  geains  in  the  long  progreas  of  society. 
The  earliest  civilization  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  begins  with 
the  beginning  of  history,  for  what  is  history,  rightly  considered,  but 
the  record  of  mau'a  eflbrts  at  progress  T — blind,  uncertain,  wavering,  it 
maybe,  but  atill  in  the  main  onward.  In  considering  thia  progresa 
aomo  writers  have  endeavored  to  divide  it  into  successive  stagea,  bonnd- 
«d  by  important  epochs,  and  marked  by  peculiar  chancteristicB.  The 
ablest  of  these  ia  probably  Professor  Cousin,  who  conceives  that  history 
may  be  properly  regarded  in  three  grand  divisions*  It  wotdd  occupy 
too  nnich  space  to  enter  into  a  detailed  consideration  of  these  stages ; 
'  and  it  will  therefore  be  enough  to  state,  that  he  considers  the  first  o[ 
them,  extending  from  the  creation  to  the  rise  of  Greece,  as  essentially 
religious,  and  busied  with  the  developement  of  ideas  of  infinite  ex- 
istences; thesecondgthatofGreeceanclRome,  as  engaged  in  the  devel- 
opement  o(  the  human  mind  and  body,  together  with  all  naloral  objects ; 
and  the  third,  which  stilt  exists,  as  intended  for  the  harmonizing  oi 
the  former  two,  which  being  effected,  devebpoment  will  be  complete. 
Such  divisiona  aa  this  most  neceaaarily  be,  in  a  giefkt  raeasnTe,  gene- 
ral and  arbitrary,  particalarly  from  the  fact,  that  the  state  of  mankind 
throug^iout  the  world  is  never  uniform,  and  difTorent  trains  of  action 
may  be  going  on  in  different  parts  at  the  same  time.  Hence  we  may 
see  different  st^^es  co-exiating  iu  regions  aeparaled  only  by  a  few 
leagues  of  desert  or  a  narrow  sea.  In  the  present  article,  the  follow 
ing  arrangement  will  be  observed,  as  presenting  several  advantages, 
and  in  which  it  will  be  remarked  that  of  the  separate  stages,  instead  of 
ending  where  another  begins,  each  runs  into  the  time  allotted  to  its 
successDr.  The  first  period  may  be  regarded  as  extending  from  the 
creation  to  the  i^e  of  Socrates.  At  this  lafler  dale,  the  second  or 
Grecian  civilization,  which  originated  with  the  rise  of  the  Greek 
ctliea,  had  reached  ita  culminating  point,  and  thence  continued  to  de- 
cline till  ita  termination  by  the  establishment  of  Cbriatianity  aa  a  state 
religion,  under  Coruta&tine.    The  third  extends  from  the  fwomnlgatioa 
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of  the  ^ad  ddings  of  the  Gospel  by  the  SaTiour  to  the  Americtn  Rft- 
Totiitiou,  which  events  may  be  deemed  the  two  most  importuit  in  the 
bistoiy  of  the  world.  With  the  t&tter  commeDces  a  new  and  more 
gbrious  ere,  of  which  the  one  inomediately  preceding  may  be  conei- 
deied  as  little  more  than  foimative.  In  each  of  these  periods  a<»ne 
great  idea  was  predominant,  and  fixed  its  character — some  leading 
principle  wu  established  which  has  not  been  and  never  will  be 
lost,  but  will  exert  its  influence  while  the  world  endures.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  these  positions  are  invariably  applicable,  and  that 
no  form  of  society,  properly  referred  to  either  of  these  heads,  has 
existed  except  during  the  years  to  which  such  form  has  been  assign- 
ed. This  division  apphes  only  to  those  legiona  in  which  has  taken 
place  the  progress  of  that  civilization  amid  which  we  exist,  and  which 
we  bolieve  destined  to  become  one  day  universal. 

The  first  civilization  took  its  rise  in  that  cradle  ofonriace,  the  fertile 
and  prolific  East.  Examples  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Egypt,  Assyria, 
and  Persia,  and  some  such  nadons  as  Hindoostan  and  China  still  stand 
in  their  eombre  magnificence,  as  they  have  stood  for  centuries.  This 
society  is  chamcteiized  by  an  iron  despotism,  both  physical  and  spirila- 
sl.  The  masses  were  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
to  the  privileged  few,  and  generation  afUr  generation  plodded  its 
weary  way  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  in  aimless  toil  and  hopeless 
degradation.  This  result  was  very  much  promoted  by  the  division  of 
the  people  into  castes,  each  child  adopting  the  calling  and  foUovriog 
implicitly  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  without  daring  U>  aspire  to  a 
higher  than  the  parental  condition.  Hence  arose  another  peculiarity 
of  this  society — its  stationary  character.  Progress  never  extended 
in  it  beyond  a  certain  point,  when  the  whole  stood  still  and  retained 
the  same  complexion  from  age  to  age.  Nations  formed  upon  this 
model  were  rarely  disturbed  by  internal  commotion  or  the  outbreaking 
of  popular  discontent,  and  fell  only  by  the  attacks  of  an  external  foe, 
ot  the  encroachments  of  a  more  advuiced  state  of  civilizitioo  placed 
in  their  vicinity.  For  proof  of  this  we  have  but  to  refer  to  those 
Asiatic  empires  which  have  stood  from  remotest  ages  in  their  gloomy 
immobility,  and  are  only  now  beginniog  to  totter  before  the  mi^  of 
Baropean  intellect.  The  dominant  castes  were  the  clerical  and  mili- 
tary, and  between  these  the  power  was  divided.  One  hdd  an  undis- 
puted sway  over  the  bodies  and  properties  of  men,  while  the  other 
assumed  the  far  more  dreadful  despotism  over  their  spirits,  which 
should  be  free  as  the  wind  of  heaven,  that  blows  where  it  lists.  The- 
mind  of  the  people  was  oppressed  and  smothered  by  these  twin  incu- 
bi,  till  we  could  almost  dtubt  its  existence.  The  king,  who  may  br' 
regarded  as  the  bead  and  representative  of  the  military  class,  exer' 
cised  an  authority  absolute  except  ss  limited  bjr  that  of  the  priest- 
hood. The  clergy,  claimijig  the  divine  sanction  for  all  their  acts, 
laved  m  pomp  and  afllnence,  and  enjoyed  nnnMTOus  privileges  andi 
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immunitiea.  IiiBtead  of  feeding  theii  flocks  with  as  much  of  the 
maiua  of  life  as  had  been  granted  them,  tho^  still  farther  wronged 
them  by  the  inculcatioa  of  a  gross  idolatry,  very  different  from  the 
aublimer  faith  reserved  for  the  initiated.  They  were  the  depositories 
of  all  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  their  time,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  they  would  neglect  the  use  of  an  instrument  of  such 
tremendous  power.  All  the  Uterature  of  this  period,  of  which  any 
traces  hare  descended  to  us,  partakes  of  a  religious  character.  In- 
deed theology  was  almost  their  only  study,  for  in  this  all  others 
centred  and  were  merged.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  midst  of  their" 
geneM  dailcness,  there  were  entertained  religious  tenets  the  most 
abstruse  and  profoimd.  It  would  seem  as  though  they  had  arrived  af 
ultimate  truths  without  taking  the  intermediate  steps,  or  that  there  stilf 
lingered  among  them  the  fading  glories  of  some  primeval  revelation. 
When  we  condemn  the  extravagant  superstition  of  Egypt,  we  should 
recollect  that  what  were  received  by  the  grosser  faith  of  the  populace 
as  ultimate  objects  of  worship,  were  but  mysterious  symbols,  shadow- 
ing forth  some  abatruse  dogma,  and  that  in  all  their  distorted  images 
and  wild  fables  the  learned  could  perceive  the  teachings  of  a  deep 
philosophy.  Considerable  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  subject 
by  the  Tesearches  of  late  British  writers  into  the  Uterature  of  India, 
which  has  strong  points  of  resemblance  with  that  of  ancioat  Egypt. 
In  one  of  the  Hindoo  religious  books,  to  cite  an  example,  two  armies 
are  represented  as  drawn  up  in  the  array  of  battle,  composed  of  kins- 
men, once  friends.  Between  them  stands  a  youthliil  warrior,  anxious 
and  distressed,  reluctant  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  paterdal  blood,  and 
scarce  knowing  to  which  band  of  brothers  he  shall  give  bis  aid.  The 
incarnate  god  Chshna  stands  by  his  aide,  and,  ridiculing  hi<  agitation, 
tells  him  that  this  conflict  is  the  doom  of  destiny ;  that,  after  the  car- 
nage, the  Sim  will  smile  as  brightly  and  all  the  undisturbed  harmony 
of  the  universe  go  on  aa  before ;  that  as  one  of  the  wanior-caste  he 
is  doomod  to  the  battle ;  and  that  his  duty  is  to  do  his  part  as  though 
he  did  it  not,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  this  great  principle,  and  regardless 
of  the  result.*  Here  we  have  the  darkest  fatalism  combined,  in  its 
remoter  tendency,  with  optimism,  a  philosophy  which,  when  divested 
of  its  oriental  dress,  somewhat  modified  and  contemplated  in  the  hght 
of  Christianity,  does  not  appear  so  entirely  absurd.  Before  its  terrible 
import  as  here  stated,  however,  the  human  mind  shrinks  into  utter 
nothingness,  and  the  deluded  victim  rushes  darkling  on  his  ruin,  as 
the  blind  and  involuntary  instrument  of  an  unknown  power.  Why 
should  he  trouble  himself  about  his  poor  agency  when  be  obeys  the 
behests  of  that  destiny  which  rolls  <Ha  its  unfaltering  course,  like  the 
car  of  Juggemath,  crushing  bleeding  myriads  beneath  its  mighty 
wheels  ? — when  he  ia  but  an  atom  in  that  universe  which  the  plastic 
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hand  of  omaipoteace  Is  conslantljr  mouiding  into  new  and  ever-varying 
shapes.  The  practical  effect  of  such  opinions  is  obvious.  Under 
them  the  mind  of  man  is  sunk  in  stupor,  his  energies  are  paralyzed, 
his  will  is  extinguished,  and  he  becomes  ihe  ready  and  willing  slave 
of  those  whom  he  believes  to  be  (he  immediate  representatives  of  ths 
Deily.  His  spirit  is  bound  in  chains  of  adamant,  and  all  his  powers 
are  resigned  to  the  control  of  another.  Sunk  in  abject  ignorance,  he 
transfers  his  adoration  from  the  great  being  of  his  creed  to  the  types 
which  have  been  invented  to  express  bis  attributes  or  the  laws  whereby 
he  regulates  the  universe,  He  departs  still  farther  and  farther  from  the 
image  of  his  Maker,  and  the  temple  of  the  living  God  in  his  soul  is 
destroyed,  arch,  dome,  colutnn,  and  altar  fallen  in  one  undistinguisb- 

,  able  ruin.  Herein  we  have  the  source  of  the  unbounded  spiritual 
despotism  which  existed  dilring  the  first  civilization,  for  these  opi- 
nions, with  little  variation,  were  entertained  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent  and  duration.  Under  their  operation,  we  may  see  the  whole  of 
a  vast  population  without  a  will  of  their  own,  laboring  as  one  man  to 
pamper  the  lusts  or  -gratify  the  whims  of  a  pri^leged  class  or  indi- 
vidual. Thus  was  produced  the  stupendous  architecture  of  this  era, 
which  bears  its  impress.  Vast,  solid,  gloomy,  and  covered  with 
mystical  hieroglyphs  whose  signification  is  lost,  many  specimens  of 
it  still  statid,  defying  alike  the  decaying  hand  of  time,  and  the  fury  of 
the  elements. 

This  period  at  length  drew  near  its  close.  Its  mission  was  fulfilled, 
and  it  faded  away  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  like  a  dream 
of  the  night,  thus  making  room  for  the  developement  of  a  better  state, 
But,  though  long  departed,  its  traces  yet  remain.  They  are  not  to  be 
sought  in  the  ruins  that  speak  of  its  former  pomp,  and  mark  where  it 
held  sway.  True,  the  gigantic  pyramids  still  rear  their  vast  bulk 
over  the  sands  of  the  deserts  ;  some  massive  column  or  flowered  capi- 
ta] still  tells  the  adventurous  traveller  where  stood  Balbec  and  Fal- 
myia ;  the  sphinx  still  gazes  on  the  ever-flowing  Nile  with  the  same 
chilling  expression  of  deep  and  mournful  ihougfatfulneas  \  the  mighty 
obeUsk,  removed  IVom  its  native  site  to  a  strange  proximity  to  the 
raagntficent  fane  of  a  new  faith,  still  stands  before  St.  Peter's,  and 

'  points  the  spectator  to  the  skies,  while  from  its  sides  look  out  the 
mysterious  symbols  which  no  one  is  lel^  to  interpret.  Yet  it  is  not 
here  that  we  must  look  for  the  evidences  of  its  power  and  influence. 
We  must  look  for  them  in  the  impulse  given  by  it  to  the  young  and 
fiery  genius  of  Greece,  and  througb  her  transmitted  to  us.  We  may 
see  them  in  the  direction  given  by  it  to  her  studies  and  the  character 
impressed  upon  her  theology  and  philosophy,  which  have  had  a  mighty 
influence  upon  oar  own. '  Here  we  can  discover  what  it  has  done  for 
mankind ;  here  we  can  see  proof  of  the  assertion  that  progress  once 
effected  is  never  lost,  thqugh  for  the  season  it  may  pause  and  waver. 
Before  leaving  this  period  w«  must  direct  ont  attevion  for  a  momeoil  C 
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to  a  particular  people,  who,  though  of  Utde  political  impoitaoce,  have 
played  a.  part  of  rast  moment  in  the  drama  of  history.  They  ar«  the 
Hebievs,  and  are  most  properly  classed  here,  because  resembling 
the  nations  just  teferred  to  in  their  efforts  at  theocratic  gorenimmt, 
in  the  restiiction  of  their  priesthood  to  a  single  family,  and  in  the 
joint  action  of  this  and  the  throne  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  almost 
unlimited.  They  differed  widely  from  them,  however,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  atiBterely  simple  and  sublime  faith,  which  was  kept  pnre 
by  its  *ery  simpHcity,  never  degenerating  into  the  adoration  of  sym- 
bob.  Whatever  idolatry  we  find  among  the  Jews,  was  borrowed 
-  from  their  recollections  of  the  Egyptian  worship  or  their  intimacy 
with  neighboring  comttries.  Ruled  in  all  their  actions  by  the  com-> 
prehensive  and  minnte  code  of  Moses,  they  preserved  their  pecnliai 
character  through  many  vicissitudes  and  misfortunes,  as  they  da  in  a 
measure  at  the  present  day.  Carried  into  captivity,  and  their  temple 
razed  to  the  ground,  they  sat  by  the  rivera  of  Babylon  and  wept, 
hanging  their  harps  upon  the  willows,  nntil  the  Lord  should  call  them 
back  to  build  Jerusalem  again.  One  after  another  the  floods  of  con- 
quering foes  rolled  over  their  ill-fatad  city,  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
over  some  devoted  bark  that  lies  struggliog  and  beating  among  the 
shoals.  The  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Macedonian,  aud  the  Roman 
in  turn  came  down  upon  them  like  the  wolves  on  the  fold,  but  they  ching 
with  unyielding  constancy  to  theii  faith  and  tbeii  law.  Bui  this  lav 
was  merely  ceremonial,  and  typical  of  belter  things  yet  unrevealed- 
It  prescribed  a  ritual  <rf  worship,  and  contained  many  wise  police 
and  taoatory  regulations,  well  adapted  to  the  people  for  whom  it  was 
intended.  The  Levidcal  priesthood,  created  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying  it  into  operation,  was  like  itself  but  temporary,  and  must  in  the 
fulness  of  lime  be  abrogated.  The  moment  for  ^is  great  event  al 
length  arrirsd,  but  not  amid  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  or 
the  terrible  convulsions  of  revolution.  No — while  gentle  angel  voice» 
hymned  peace  on  earth,  the^e  emerged  from  the  broad  bosom  of  Hu- 
manity a  simple,  humble  Man,  but  also  a  true  High  Priest,  made, 
afler  the  prhneval  order  of  Melchizedeck,  not  by  the  imposition  of 
human  hands  or  the  sanction  of  human  authority,  but  by  the  might  of 
Spirit,  aiLd  bo,  abiding  a  priest  cmitinually.  He  appeared  among  maa 
a  messenger  of  mercy,  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  denouncing 
the  pride  of  hypocrisy,  and  teaching  a  sublimely  pure  and  spiritual 
morality.  When  his  minislTy  was  finished  in  martyrdom,  the  veil  of 
the  temple  was  rent  in  twain,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  the  divine 
presence  is  made  manifest,was  established  from  thenceforth,  in  the 
breast  of  the  believer,  the  priesthood  under  the  law  was  abolished, 
and  the  legions  of  Titos,  sweeping  the  city  and  its  temple  from  the 
earth,  scattered  the  remnant  of  Israel  like  chaff  before  the  north 
wind.  But,  though  conquered  and  disperaed,  this  people  has  left  au 
ioestimable  legacy  to  muikind  in  that  faith'  which  is  spcesding  its 
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genial  light  orer  as  even  Aoir,  tbna  fulfilling  the  promiae  given  to  their 
great  progenitor,  that  in  bim  should  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.  Their  dispersion  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  extinction  of 
the  first  civilization  in  all  those  regions  which  have  affected  us.  Long 
fallen  into  decay  and  comparative  unimportance,  it  was  now  extin* 
guished.  In  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  Asia  it  still  retain- 
ed its  pristine  grandeur,  but  Aese  people  have  exerted  no  influence 
in  the  formation  of  our  forms  of  socie^. 

Let  us  DOW  go  back  some  centuries  to  regard  a  newer  civilization, 
which  had  long  before  dawned,  had  reached  its  noon-day  splendor,  - 
and  at  the  date  of  this  memorable  event  was  verging  to  its  decline.  * 
The  rude  Pelasgi,  inhabiting  the  rugged  shores  of  Attica,  had  early 
made  considerable  amelioration  in  their  origin^  condition,  deriving 
much  from  their  more  advanced  neighbors  of  Egypt  and  Phmnicia. 
No  vast  epirilual  power  existing  to  bind  them  together  in  one  wide 
empire,  nnmemus  states  were  formed,  each  city  goreming  the  sur- 
rounding cotmtry.  Soon  afterward,  the  hardy  tribee  of  Italy,  stimn- 
laled  probably  l^  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  and  Magna  Grecis, 
commenced  that  progress  which  was  destined  to  lead  to  such  astound- 
iog  resulli.  lu  states  were  impressed  with  the  same  character  as 
ihoae  'Of  Greece,  and  in  these  two  countries  was  developed  a  condi- 
tion of  society  very  different  from  that  jnst  described.  There  was 
everywhere  exhibited  a  strong  tendency  to  a  republican  constitution. 
This  was  displayed  earliest  and  most  strongly  by  the  Athenians,  for 
it  is  remarkable  that  Homer  apphes  the  term  people  to  them  alone  of 
alt  the  cities  concerned  in  the  Trojan  war.  A  pure  republican  form 
was,  however,  never  attained,for  in  all  cases  the  highest  authority  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  some  privileged  individual  or  class,  generally 
in  a  monarch,  sometiines  in  a  wealthy  aristocracy,  as  at  Athena  and 
Rome.  This  authority  was  occasionally  4imited,  and  in  a  meaaure 
controlled,  by  direct  representatives  of  the  lower  classes,  as  the 
Ephori  at  Sparta,  and  the  Tribunesof  the  People  at  Rome,  but  the 
most  odious  distinctions  always  existed.  These  nations  are  frequent- 
ly mentioned  as  democratic,  yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  even  in 
their  best  condition  any  of  them  deserved  this  title  as  at  present  un> 
deralood,  for  in  none  was  there  recognised  the  equality  of  human 
rights  or  the  importance  of  the  individual.  Men  were  made  for 
governments,  not  govemmenta  for  and  by  men.  The  People  may 
have  been  there,  but  the  simple  humble  Man  is  nowhere  to  be  per- 
ceived. The  individual  was  lost  in  the  slate.  This  was  indeed  the 
leading  idea  of  this  society,  and  it  involves  a  despotism  almost  aa 
intolerable  as  that  of  the  preceding.  There,  the  property,  life,  and 
honor  of  the  subject  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  human  tyrant ;  here,  the 
citizen  owed  all  to  a  hypothetical  despot,  the  State,  the  only  allevia- 
tion of  the  latter's  lot  being,  that  he  felt  his  own  honor  exalted  and 
interest  promoted  in  those  of  his  country.  We  may  see  an  example 
of  this  in  Rome,  and  more  strikingly  ttill  in  Sparta,  where,  under  die 
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iron  laws  of  Lycnrgns,  the  free  action. of  the  private  citizen  wm 
repressed  by  an  equable  distribution  of  property,  enforced  poverty, 
the  exclusion  of  omamenial  arta,  common  roeak,  and  interruption  of 
the  domestic  relations.  Such  a  state  mast  be  essentially  warlike,  for 
it  is  by  military  achievements  that  the  glory  of  the  republic  may  bo 
best  promoted,  and  those  in  power  fotmd  it  advisable  to  draw  off  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  too  close  a  scratiny  of  internal  affairs 
by  foreign  conflict  and  conquest — a  lesson  which  the  rulers  of  the 
earth  have  not  yet  forgotten.  In  Athens,  much  greater  scope  was 
given  to  the  energy  of  individual  action  than  elsewhere,  and  hence 
we  find  here  more  popular  commotion,  together  -with  a  much 
more  rapid  and  extended  progress  in  the  arts,  aciences,  and  philoso- 

This  civilization  differs  widely  from  the  other  in  a  religious  aspect 
also.  Although  the  theology  of  Greece,  and,  through  her,  of  Rome, 
was  derived  mainly  from  Egypt,  it  departed  considerably  &om  its 
model,  and  never  was  able  to  assume  the  same  mysterious  sway  over 
the  minds  of  the  people.  This  Utter  fact  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  by  its  foreign  origio.  The  priesthood  never  obtained  an  u^uence 
comparable  with  that  which  they  possessed  in  eastern  nations.  They 
were  universally  subject  to  the  state.  The  Roman  senate  could 
create  or  dethrone  divinities  at  pleasure,  and  while  it  displayed  a  singu- 
lar lenity  toward  the  creeds  of  all  conquered  countries,  placing  in  the 
crowded  Pantheon  the  grotesque  images  of  ibeir  gods,  it  could  also 
exert  as  high  an  authority  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  impure  orgies 
of  Bacchus  having  been  introduced  at  Rome,  the  senate,  jns^y  alarm- 
ed, suppressed  them  by  an  edict,  and  banished  all  who  participated  iu 
them  from  Italy.  The  more  enlightened  individuals  were  not  back- 
ward in  displaying  their  contempt  of  the  prevalent  worship.  Socrates 
refused  to  be  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  although  admis- 
sion to  them  was  generally  considered  a  high  privilege.  Tbe  lofty 
scepticism  of  Lucretius  was  also  the  QiiCh  of  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful sect,  and  the  "  Felix  qui  potuit  remm  cognoscere  oausas,"  even 
of  Virgil,  will  suggest  itself  at  once  to  every  classic  reader,  Cicero 
'  speaks  without  reserve  of  the  folly  of  auguries  i  and  Cato  the  Censor 
informs  us  that  in  his  day  no  two  soothsayers  could  look  each  other 
in  the  face  without  laughing.  Yet,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  these 
very  peraous  contended  for  a  strict  observance  of  the  ordinary  forms. 
The  general  Marcellua  resorted  to  a  singular  device  to  evade  them 
without  shocking  the  superstitious  feelings  of  his. soldiers,  causing 
lumself  to  be  shut  up  in  a  litter  while  upon  a  imrch,  lest  he  might 
be  obliged  to  halt  by  the  sinister  flight  of  birds,  should  he  see  them. 
Cicero,  even  while  ridiculing  the  art  of  divination,  blames  those  who 
neglect  the  auspices,  conceiving  it  proper  lo  respect  the  genn^  faith 
and  popular  prejudice. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  comparative  want  of  respect  and  influence 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy  that  this  discrepancy  exists.     The  religion 
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of  (be  eecODd  cinlization  was  much  leu  abatnise  vaA  mystic&I  ihBn 
that  of  the  first.  This  msy  be  perceived  in  their  respective  objects 
of  worship.  The  gods  of  Egypt  and  the  East  were  mythologi- 
cal and  astroaomical  symbols,  and  forms  of  animals  or  arbitrary 
figures  used  to  represent  some  power  or  principle.  Hence  they 
were  grotesque  and  strongly  composite  in  shspe.  Those  of  Greece 
and  Rome  were  deified  heroes,  or  personations  of  some  sioglo 
virtue,  sentiment,  or  passion.  They  assumed  almost  ezclusively  the 
human  form  in  ita  greatest  beauty  or  grandeur,  expTessing  any  essen- 
tial attribute  by  some  superadded  symbol,  and  honce  we  have  those 
eiqaisite  specimens  of  statuary  which  still  are  objects  of  wonder  and 
delighted  admiration.  The  mythology  of  Egypt  was  the  highest  phi- 
losophy of  its  day,  shadowing  forth  the  most  profound  dogmas  in  strange 
fables  or  occult  hieTogl}rphics.  That  of  Greece  was  mainly  composed 
of  poetic  narratives,  the  actors  in  whose  dances  displayed  all  the  feel- 
ings aad  even  the  wont  passions  of  men,  and  where  the  original  mysti- 
cal aignificalion  was  no  longer  distinguishable.  Under'tbeae  circum- 
■taDces  the  priesta  ceased  to  be  the  sole  depositories  of  learning  and 
teachers  of  the  people,  thus  losing  the  power  proper  to  superioi  know- 
ledge. A  literature  was  demanded  more  in  accordance  with  the  prevail- 
ing character  of  mind  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  teachers  soon  arose 
from  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  voice  of  the  bard  was 
heard  in  princely  hall  and  peasant's  hut,  singing  the  exploits  (^  hero- 
ism, the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  praise  of  virtue.  Admiring  crowds 
gathered  around  the  Thespian  cart,  and  soon  after  in  the  sumptuous 
theatre,  to  listen  to  the  wonderful  conceptions  of  the  dramatist.  Ci- 
ties poured  out  their  shouting  population  to  welcome  and  lead  back 
in  triumph  (he  poet  or  The(ohcian  who  had  borne  off  the  olive-wTeath 
from  the  Olympic  games.  Orators  contended  in  the  noble  strife  who 
ehould  must  enlist  the  attention  and  direct  the  councils  of  an  assem- 
bled people.  Historians  recorded  the  spirit-stirring  narrative  of  battle, 
and  the  mighty  deeds  of.  their  heroes.  Beneath  the  pencil  there 
glowed  brighter  hues  and  shapes  more  lovely  than  those  of  earth. 
The  breathing  marble  was  wrought  into  forms  as  beau(eous  as  poet's 
dream.  Science  investigated  the  varied  phenomena  with  which  she 
fsood  herself  surrounded,  and  sought  on  all  sides  to  penetrate  this 
all-enshrouding  mystery  wherein  ws  dwell  and  labor.  Divine  philo- 
sophy aroae  and  shone  brightly  amid  the  general  gloom.  Socrates 
taught  men  how  to  think,  and  his  successoTS  employed  the  process  in 
the  elucidation  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  external  world,  and  the 
wondrous  microcosm  of  man's  body,  with  its  still  mora  wondrous  te- 
nant. An  impulse  was  given  to  thought  everywhero,  and  these  en- 
sured a  degree  of  intellectual  activity  and  foroe,  such  as  the  world 
had  not  yet  witnessed.  Mathematics,  physics,  poetry,  the  drama, 
oratory  and  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  were  cultivs(ed  with  eager 
enthusiasm,  and  consequently  with  success.    Wisdom  was  rarereoced 
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far  its  owe  aake.  The  pbiloaopher  ma  bonored  u  much  in  tho  b«g- 
gar*!  mantle  aa  in  tha  royal  purple  or  the  priestly  rob^es.  Diogenea, 
contented  in  his  tub,  was  sought  and  nsited  by  Alexander.  Thus 
vas  shown  an4  lecogaised  the  inborn  dignity  of  a  man,  true  to  his 
better  nature,  independent  of  all  external  accidents. 

This  activity  of  mind  led,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  to  another 
peculiarity  of  this  civilization,  social  instability  and  frequent  fluctua- 
tioas  of  popular  sentiment  and  opinion.  Numerous  philosophical  sects 
arose,  having  for  the  most  part  sufficient  general  resemblance  to  mark 
tfaeir  original  derivation  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  but  presenting 
wide  discrepancies.  The  views  of  the  people  were  subject  to  fre- 
quent and  violent  Terulsions,  snd  inaovatdons  upon  existing  institutions 
became  common.  Ardent,  restless,  ever  looking  for  something  belter, 
and  urged  on  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  they  commeDced  the  boldest  un- 
dertakings, and  prosecuted  them  with  vigor.  Impelled  by  the  ihiist  of 
conquest,  and  led  on  by  ambitious  generals,  Rorovweot  abroad  in 
conscious  strength  to  the  conquest  of  the  known  world.  But  in  this 
unceasing  activity  there  were  the  seeds  of  decay.  Greece  sank 
almost  as  suddenly  as  she  had  risen,  for  the  brightness  of  her  glory 
had  scarcely  shone  in  full  effulgence  over  the  marble  city  of  Minerva 
before  it  began  to  &de.  Leaving  their  native  seats,  philosophy  and 
the  arts  rallied  for  a  little  season  on  the  banks  <^  the  Tiber,  hot  it  was 
at  the  time  when  Rome  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  the  high- 
est intellectual  cultivation,  combined  with  a  moral  developement  hardly 
superior  to  that  of  the  savages  of  the  wilderness.  Her  greatest  crime 
was  her  greatest  punishment,  for  her  military  spirit  extinguished  her 
liberties,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  stem  republic  arose  the  gorgeous 
empire.  No  page  of  history  displays  a  tithe  of  the  unprovoked  crime 
and  unmerited  suffering  that  blackens  that  which  records  the  deeds 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  The  sickened  mind  turns  with  loathing 
horror  from  its  perusal.  £veiything  was  done  for  the  imperial  city 
that  the  disruption  of  all  natural  tiea,  and  the  defiance  of  every  law, 
human  and  divine,  could  do,  and  she  lushed  headlong  to  destruction. 
Her  fall  may  be  dated  at  the  accession  cJ  Ctmstantine  and  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium,  for  her  subsequent  history  is  but 
a  part  of  the  social  chaos  that  ensued.  These  events  were  attended 
by  another  of  signal  importance — the  recognition  of  the  religion  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  as  that  of  the  haughty  rulers  of  the  earth. 
The  Christian  church,  after  many  long  and  hltxtdy  persecutions,  was 
now  at  length  enthroned  in  imperial  state  and  invested  with  the'  royal 
purple.  To  herself  the  change  was  fraught  witfa^  manifold  evils,  but 
she  was  enabled  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  reorganization  of 
society,  as  will  appear  direcUy. 

Although  more  than  a  century  elapsed  between  these  events  and 
the  final  extinction  of  the  Empire  of  the  West  under  AugusHilos,  we 
may  consider  them  as  the  termination  of  the  second  civilizatim,  &a 
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kll  that  interrenefl  betwBea  them  aoA  die  deTelopement  of  the  third 
u  a  wild  Bcene  of  tumult  aud  anarchy.  A  dark  and  ihraalening  cloud 
«hic£  had  long  hung  upon  the  nOTlhem  border  of  the  Roman  eifipire 
aaoa  afterward  barat  upon  il  in  all  his  fnry.  The  imperial  out-posts 
were  driven  in,  and  hordes  of  fierce  bBTbarians,  swarming  from  the 
aaraf;e  north,  filled  the  provinceB,  and  regardlesB  of  ihe  barrier  pre- 
sented by  the  frozen  Alps,  poured  down  resisllessly  upon  the  smiling 
plains  of  Italy.  The  onler  provinces  of  the  empire  were  occupied  by 
numerous  tribes,  who  were  scarcely  in  possession  of  their  prey,  befoie 
they  were  driven  farther  south  by  new  crowds  of  conqneriog  warriors. 
Rome  itself  was  at  la«t  taken,  and  a  Goth  sate  upon  the  throne  of  the 
CtSMTS.  After  nupierous  furious  contests  among  themselves,  the 
barbarians  settled,  io  their  new  seats  in  comparative  peace,  snd  the 
eesttered  'elements  of  society  began  to  reunite  in  something  like 
order.  Now  it  was  that  the  church  came  upon  the  stage  of  action 
and  displayed  its  healing  power.  The  clergy  had  already  become 
separate  from  the  people,  and  formed  a  society  or  body  of  themselves. 
The  bishops,  very  different  from  the  original  heads  of  the  churches, 
had  been  invested  by  the  emperors  with  municipal  authority,  as  tbey 
saw  the  civil  constitution  everywhere  dissolving  while  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal remained  firm,  and  now  presented  a  singular  combination  of  the 
'  noble  and- prelate.  The  church,  thus  organiied,  could  not  stem  the 
torrent  that  flowed  in  upon  it  from  the  nor^,  btit  it  coald  prevent  some 
of  its  dovsataling  effects  by  Inaking  proselytes  of  the  conquerors. 
With  this  view  it  bent  all  its  energies  to  the  task  of  converting  the 
barbarians,  and  the  gigantic  enterprise  was  accomplished  successfully 
throughout  Europe,  so  that,  while  a  new  society  was  established,  it 
had  the  principle  of  Christianity  infused  into  it  in  its  very  infancy. 
Receiving  numerous  important  privileges  from  tite  zeal  of  its  new 
converts,  Uie  church  increased  rapidly  in  power,  and,  at  (he  period  of 
the  greatest  prosperity  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  Italy,  was,  with 
the  exception  of  that  portion  in  the  eastern  empire,  firmly  boand  toge- 
ther under  the  dominion  of  the  Runan  see,  Gregory  the  Great  as- 
summg  the  title  of  Pope.  From  Uiis  time  it  formed  politicelly  one  of 
the  greatest  poivera  of  Europe,  while  sociaQy  it  kept  alive  what  httle  of 
learning  and  philosophy  remained  ;  acted  as  an  intermediate  estate 
between  the  people  and  their  masters  ;  and  presented  to  the  lower 
classes  the  only  path  whereby  any  of  their  number  could  hope  to 
reach  aminence  or  authori^.  Its  immense  influence  is  proved  by 
Ihe  bold  interference  of  haugh^  prelates  in  the  plans  of  monarchs, 
and  by  the  innumerable  hosts  which,  nndet  its  command,  left  their 
bones  to  Ueach  on  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  nuid  cmsades  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  dtffictilt  to  decide  which 
presents  the  more  striking  and  peculiar  picture  of  its  sway — tho 
wild  crowd  of  ragged  enthusiasts  that  followed  in  the  train  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,  or  that  scene  of  the  bnmilislion  trf'.Bu^rarossaiiw^^B  the 
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proud  Kaiser  was  obliged  to  prostrate  himself  before  the  pontiff  whom 
he  alone  in  hie  day  had  been  bold  eoongh  to  defy,  and  abjectly  kiss 
his  feet  in  tbe  presence  of  a.  wondering  multitude. 

The  constitution  of  iociety,  meanwhile,  was  of  barbarian  origin 
and  essentially  feudal.  Tbe  only  points  in  this  system  we  have 
apace  to  notice,  or  which,  indeed,  are  important  to  ns  here,  are,  ibat 
it  maintained  a  warlike  spirit,  privileges  being  generally  granted  on 
condition  of  military  service  ;  that  it  removed  the  greater  araonnt  of 
power  from  the  cities  to  the  country,  each  lord  living  on  his  own 
domain  in  the  midst  of  his  vassals  ;  and  that  it  kept  up  a  considerable 
degree  of  personal  independence.  The  peasants  and  artisans  were 
slaves  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  but  the  number  of  persons 
holding  possessions  in  their  own  right  was  very  conaiderable,  and 
among  them  existed  a  high  aensn  of  personal  liberty.  True,  the 
baron  owed  allegiance  to  some  higher  noble  and  to  his  king,  but  he 
rendered  it  under  the  principle  of  loyalty,  and  this  he  regarded  as 
not  less  noble  and  undebasing  than  his  homage  to  his  lady-lore.  This 
leads  ne  to  another  characteristic  of  this  time — the  peculiar  relation 
of  the  sexes.  In  former  ages  woman  had  never  risen  to  be  more  than 
the  slave  of  man's  passions,  and  thus  we  perceive  that  all  the  erotic 
poetry  of  the  ancients  is  entirely  sensual,  however  refined  it  may  be. 
Here,  however,  woman  rises  nearer  to  her  true  rank,  and  assuraes  a 
more  equal  station — sentiment  takes  the  place  of  appetite — and  we 
have  at  once  produced  the  poetry  of  love.  "  Love  became  a  religion, 
the  idols  of  whose  worship  were  ever  present."*  Fanciful,  and  even 
absurd,  aa  frequently  was  the  devotion  painted  by  the  Trouveurs  and 
Minnesangers  of  those  days,  they  yet  clothed  the  dull  realities  of 
men's  daily  walks  with  poetic  life  and  beauty,  and  raised  them  from 
sensuality  to  tbe  pure  regiona  of  spiritual  love.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  two  sentiments,  love  and  loyalty,  was  produced  that  fantastic 
folly,  chivalry,  whose  romantic  features  have  made  it  a  veil  to  hide 
from  the  eyes  of  so  many  the  darker  aspects  of  this  age — the  immea- 
surable wrongs  of  the  oppressed  masses,  sunk  in  abject  degradation, 
and  almost  every  vestige  of  humanity  crushed  out  by  the  iron  heel  of 
niUtary  despotism,  or  defaced  by  the  subtle  poison  of  superstition. 
Such  was  feudal  society,  and  the  only  exceptions  to  it  existed  in  the 
free  corporate  cities,  examples  of  which  we  may  see  in  most  parls  of 
Europe,  but  especially  among  the  commercial  towns  of  Itsly  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean.  These  were  in  effect  attempts  to 
reorganize  the  second  civilization  in  the  midst  of  an  entirely  different 
society.  Although  acting  in  their  external  relatione  as  lords  and 
vassals,  rendering  and  receiving  feudal  service,  their  inlemal  arrange- 
ment was  modelled  upon  the  republican  forms  of  antiquity.  They 
did  not  obtain  any  greU  importance  until  the  twelfUi  cenliny,  although 
originating  much  earUer. 

*SbeUa^    DsfenceorrWiT.     Dci.zedoi  GoOt^lc 
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This  conditioD  of  society  contijiued  with  little  impiovemeiit  until 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  there  occuired  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous events  of  modem  history,  known  as  the  revival  of  letters.  What 
Lltle  learning  existed  previously  was  confined  to  ihe  cloister  of  the 
monks,  and  was  principally  theological.  Some  addition  had  heen 
made  to  this  by  the  knowledge  of  the  East  derived  from  the  crusades, 
but  it  was  of  Utile  practical  utility.  The  first  impetus  given  to  the 
revival  was  by  the  Moors  of  Spain.  Learning  and  all  the  accomplish- 
menta  of  civilieed  life  were  encouraged  at  the  brilliant  court  of  Gra- 
nada to  an  extent  that  should  have  put  all  Chrlsteudom  to  the  blush 
The  study  of  astrology  and  alchemy  was  carried  hence  into  all  parts 
of  Europe,  and  cultivated  assiduously,  because  promising  the  disco- 
very of  means  for  the  prediction  of  human  events,  the  creation  of  gold 
at  pleasure,  and  even  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  human  life.  About 
this  time  also  occurred  the  capture  of  CoDsiantinople  by  the  Tutka, 
anJ  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  when  many  learned 
Greeks  sought  refuge  in  Western  Europe,  carrying  with  them  their 
language  and  the  inestimable  volumes  of  their  ancestors.  A  taste  for 
classical  studies  was  excited,  and  they  were  prosecuted  with  ardor. 
A  strong  impulse  was  given  to  thought  in  every  direction,  and  it  seem- 
ed as  though  the  mind  of  man  had  been  awakened  from  the  sleep  of 
ages  with  renewed  energies.  From  this  time,  social  progress  was 
rapid  beyond  parallel.  A  higher  philosophy  was  substituted  for  the 
windy  logic  of  the  schoolmen.  Science  advanced  with  rapid  strides, 
adding  (o  its  stores  of  knowledge,  and  aiding  the  powers  of  man  with 
numerous  useful  arts  and  inventions.  Reading  and  thinking  men 
multiplied,  on  all  bands,  and  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  pre- 
sented ^e  means  of  multiplying  books  in  an  equal  ratio.  Commer- 
cial enterprises  increased  in  boldness  and  extent,  and  the  voyagers 
returned  laden  with  "  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,"  and  relating  wondrous 
stories  of  distant  climes.  These  circumstances  all  combined  to  lead 
to  the  Reformation,  an  event  for  which  Europe  had  long  been  prepa- 
ring by  a  growing  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  purer 
clergy  with  the  pomp  and  licentiousness  of  the  Papal  establishment. 
At  ^ia  period  the  triple  crown  hod  been  placed  upon  the  brow  of 
Atheism  in  the  peison  of  that  true  descendant  of  the  talented,  grace- 
ful, and  luxurious  Medici,  Leo  the  Tenth.  Pressed  for  means  to  com- 
plete his  magnificent  designs,  he  drew  the  already  over'Strained  bow 
till  it  broke.  The  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  by  Luther,  and  many 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  his  day  gathered  round  him.  The.  new 
doctrines  spread  over  Europe  like  fire  among  the  dry  grass  on  the 
prairie.  This  revolution,  for  such  in  fact  it  was,  was  based  upon  the 
principle  that  each  individual  is  his  own  beat  interpreter,  the  oaly 
judge  of  his  own  faith.  This  was  iu  cardinal  idea,  and  although  its 
leaders  may  not  have  recognised  nor  acted  out  this  |Mincipl«  to  its 
foil  extent,  the  people  did  it  for  them.    The  public  vaaA  was  excited 
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to  its  highest  pitcb ;  theological  qnestions  were  eveiyvheie  agitsied ; 
and  each  asserted  the  coirectQess  of  his  own  opinions  while  he  cri- 
ticised those  of  his  neighbors,  so  that  the  lefonned  ehuich  wu  sood 
divided  into  numeioiis  sects.  These  feelings  were  carried  to  thetr 
greatest  height  in  England,  where  the  wats  of  the  commonwealth, 
although  involTing  Bumerous  other  conuderations,  were  eeaentiallj' 
reUgious,  a  mighty  struggle  of  an  oppressed  people  for  the  liberty  of 
worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 
With  ^e  ihecdogical  tenets  of  these  sects  we  have  nothing  to  do  al 
present,  but  it  may  be  obserred  of  their  pohticsl  tendencies,  that  the 
Prelalisis  displayed  an  inclination  to  preserre  the  old  forms  and  poli- 
cy of  gorenunent,  while  those  advocating  a  Presbyterian  church  con- 
stitutioQ  generally  looked  for  the  establishment  of  religious  commoo' 
wealths,  upon  the  plan  of  the  ancient  republics.  This  was  so  obvi- 
ous that  James  I.  perceived  it,  with  all  his  folly ;  and  in  the  celebrated 
conference  at  Hampton  Court,  remarked,  that  "  a  Scottish  Presbytery 
agreed  as  well  with  monarchy  as  God  and  the  DeviL"  The  English 
Puritans  had  similar  news,  and  endeavored  to  carry  them  into  effecf 
in  their  settlements  in  New  Esgland.  The  FiiUi  Monarchy  men  and 
ether  enthusiasts  wished  to  reject  all  human  auihori^,  looking  forthe 
second  coming  of  the  Messiah  as  immediately  at  hand.  The  excite- 
ment throughout  Chrislendom  was  intense,  and  the  order  of  society 
was  shaken  to  its  very  foundation.  The  doctrinal  warfare  was  car- 
ried on  with  extreme  Tirvlence  on  all  hands,  and  the  sword  of  perse- 
cution was  not  infrequently  called  in  to  enforce  conviction  where  ar- 
gument had  failed.  Tranquillity  was  at  length  restored,  however,  and 
Uie  excitement  subsided,  but  not  till  after  man^  had  been  drawn  inK» 
exile,  to  seek  a  realizaUon  of  their  desires  in  the  wilds  of  America ; 
and  thither  we  must  follow  them  as  the  founders  of  a  new  eropkr 
and  form  of  society.  .^ 

The  great  discoveries  of  Celumbus  and  his  associates  occnired  at  a 
most  propitious  mwnent  fw  both  continents.  Had  it  taken  place  a 
eentnry  sooner,  the  first  settlers  on  these  sboces  mi^t  have  been  like 
the  bloody  and  rapacious  Spaiusrds,  and  our  fair  plains  might  have  pre-  ' 
sented  the  same  melancholy  aspect  as  do  those  of  Souih  America, 
But  they  were  made  just  before  the  time  when  numbers  of  the  no- 
blest hearts  uf  England,  worn  by  oppression  and  persecution]  or 
wearied  with  strag^ing  against  ^ritual  wickedness  m  high  places, 
determined  to  leave  tbe  heme  of  their  childhood,  with  all  its  endear- 
ing recollections,  in  search  of  a  eituatiou  where  they  might  sit  id 
peace  under  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  and  enjoy  the  smiles  of  am 
approving  conscieBce.  A  door  was  i^teiwd  to  diem  in  America,  and 
hither  they  came.  The  standard  of  equal  rights  was  planted  upoir 
Plymouth  Rock,  and  the  first  settlement  in  New  England  was  esta- 
blished upon  the  broad  ground  of  human  equality  before  God  and  man. 
It  is  true  that  the  majority  could  not  reach  so  far  as  the  princiyle  e( 
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tolentt(Hi,  much  leu  of  tsUgious  liberty,  but  we  must  recollect  that 
when  the  fsthera  of  the  Bay  Colony  peraflcuted  the  Quakers  and 
Halchinsonians,  they  did  it,  not  in  ordei  to  enforce  uniformity  of  belief, 
but  to  drire  out  those  that  disagreed  with  them  from  the  prorince 
which  they  had  purchaaed,  and  Teclsimed  trom  the  witdemesa,  as  an 
asylum  for  themselTes  and  their  faith.  When  the  colonios  took.high- 
er  ground,  Maasachusetta  waa  not  long  in  coming  up  to  them.  A 
great  similui^  of  views  and  feelings  waa  prodnced  throughout  all 
the  English  settlements,  although  composed  originally  of  very  dissi- 
milar materials.  The  principal  peculiarities  of  colonial  society  were 
general  equality  of  rank  aud  easiness  of  condition,  together  with  the 
(act  that  cheapness  of  land  and  Tslue  of  labor  caused  most  persons  to 
hare  their  own  portion  of  soil  for  cultivation.  Hence  arose  a  manly 
ud  independent  spirit,  a  distaste  for  the  gradations  in  transatlantic 
society,  and  a  jealous  watchfulness  over  their  own  liberties.  When 
these  were  encroached  upon  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  pubhc  atten- 
tion waa  aroused  and  resistance  waa  offered.  The  war  of  the  Revo- 
Itiioawas  one  of  principle.  "No  taxation  without  representation,"  ' 
had  become  an  axiom  in  colonial  politics,  and  rather  than  submit  to 
iis  Tiolation,  our  fathers  took  up  arms  against  their  rulers.  The  rights 
ofthe  colonies  were  trampled  upoQ,and  their  liberties  endangered,  by 
that  mother  country  which  ahould  have  been  their  chief  protector, 
and  spurning  the  yoke,  they  declared  themselves  free  and  independent 
in  that  gtorioaa  iustmment  which  must  descend  to  the  Istest  posteri^ 
as  the  epittHse  of  political  philosophy  snd  great  charter  of  humanity. 
It  introduced  a  new  principle  into  the  science  of  goremment,  that  of 
the  paramount  imporisjice  of  iodiridnal  freedom  and  happiness,  to 
which  great  object  all  authority  must  be  subservient  in  order  to  be 
legitimate. 

It  hsa  been  said  that  this  was  a  new  principle.     It  was  new  among  i 
clriUsed  nations  1  yet  it  was  no  newcreation,  for  itisaportionof  that 
eternal,  absolute  truth,  which  would  have  existed,  and  been  truth,  i 
quite  as  much  had  society  never  been  called  into  being.     We  have 
already  seen  it  in  action,  as  the  cardinal  idea  of  the  primitive  commu- 
nity.    After  this  it  disappears  for  ages.     We  see  no  traces  of  it  in  the 
first  civiliza^on,  where  the  rights  of  the  individual  are  lost  in  a  gloomy  ^ 
de^Mrtism,  based  upon  the  assumption  of  divine  authority.     Neither 
do  we  find  it  in  the  second,  where  die  citizen  loses  his  individuality 
in  his  connexion  with  a  common  body  whose  glory  is  his  chief  duty  ^ 
and  greatest  good.    In  the  third,  we  hare  a  representative  of  the  first 
in  the  Church,  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a  eo-called  theocratic   t 
rule  ;  and  of  the  aecoud  in  the  free  cities,  together  with  a  new  ele- 
ment, a  wealthy  landed  aristocracy,  each  petty  baron  a  despot  on  his 
own  domain,  and  all  confederated  in  a  national  form  by  cmnmon 
interests  under  the  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  knightly  honor.     In  the 
liee  spirit  of  the  numerous  ariatocracy  of  this  period  we  see  aome 
■l^roach  to  the  great  principle  juat  laid  dovro,  but  no  one  dreamed  of 
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extending  it  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  Yet  it  had  long  before  been  , 
asserted  in  its  fullest  extent.  Although  unseen  by  sage  or  sophist,  it 
had  been  laaghl  among  the  humble  fishermen  of  Judea,  and  received 
by  them  as  manna  from  heaven.  One  had  appeared  of  gentle  worth  i 
by  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Gallilee,  proclaiming  that  the  spirit  of  tho 
Lord  was  upon  him,  because  he  bad  anointed  him  to  preach  the  Gos-  ' 
pel  to  the  poor,  denouncing  wo  upon  the  pride  of  sinful  power,  and 
teachiog  men  to  call  no  one  master  upon  earth,  while  standing  fast  in 
their  allegiance  to  their  Master  and  Father  in  heaven.  Although  (he 
dim  eye  of  that  age  could  not  perceive  the  full  import  of  these  glori- 
ous precepts,  they  were  not  altogether  without  fruit,  but  produced  a  ^ 
beneficial  effect  upon  society  through  the  church.  They  kept  its 
offices  open  to  the  son  Of  the  humblest  peasant,  if  endowed  with  the 
talents  and  energy  to  attain  them ;  and  no  heresy  could  conceal  the 
sublime  doctrine  that  the  Creator  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  that 
before  his  bar  prince  and  beggar  must  stand  upon  the  same  level — that 
there,  if  not  before,  will  be  asserted  the  common  equality  of  mankind. 
These  truths,  however,  were  seen  but  obscurely,  in  broken  glimpses, 
for  many  weary  centuries.  They  shone  out  in  partial  splendor  at  the 
ReformattoQ,  but  after  some  convulsive  throes,  the  current  of  feeling 
returned  in  a  great  measure  to  its  former  channels,  and  old  feudal 
Europe  prepared  again  to  run.  her  wonted  course  amid  the  gray  de-  ' 
crepitude  of  her  institutions.  Yet  at  this  very  period  (hey  were  again 
asserted  In  their  native  purity,  and  as  before — (and,  indeed,  as  they 
ever  must  be) — first  among  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden  of  our 
race,  upon  whom  the  forms  of  a  defective  society  weigh  most  heavily. 
While  tumultuous  warfare  shook  Christendom  to  its  centre,  as  wild  a 
conffict  was  waging  in  the  breast  of  a  poor  English  shoemaker.  • 
Hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  multiform  evil,  bound  down  by  the  straps 
and  bandages  of  formality  and  custom,  looking  for  light  and  unable  to 
find  it,  his  spirit  was  torn  by  terrible  agitation.  Anxious  and  tempest- 
tossed,  he  sought  everywhere  advice  and  consolation,  hut  found  no-  , 
thing  to  reach  his  case,  till  in  the  midst  of  his  distress  it  came  to  him 
that  he  too  was  a  child  of  God,  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  that  in  his 
breast  also  was  the  fitting  temple,  where  the  promised  CtMttforter 
might  come  and  abide  with  him,  leading  him  into  all  truth.  Impress- 
ed with  this  conviction,  which  came  to  his  sonl  as  though  noon-day 
splendor  had  suddenly  burst  forth  amid  thick  darkness,  George  Fox 
went  abroad  to  preach  his  doctrines,  saying  "  thee  and  thou  "  to  all 
men,  and  forbidden  by  the  spirit  to  doff  his  hat  to  king  or  kaiser.  Of 
the  correctness -of  his  opinions  we  say  nothing,  but  their  infiuence  in 
the  formation  of  our  political  creed  is  undeniable.  They  led  at  once 
to  the  denial  of  all  human  authority  in  spiritual  matters,  as  well  as  of 
degrees  of  rank  and  social  distinction ;  and  their  beneficial  tendencies  < 
were  early  displayed  in  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania.  Lord  Balti- 
more had  previously  provided  that  no  settler  in  his  colony  should  be 
disturbed  on  account  of  his  religions  tenets,  and  Roger  WiQiams  had 
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carried  out  the  aaine  idea  eren  more  fully ;  but  William  Penn  eata- . 
blished  his  little  band  upon  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  on  a  principle 
not  to  be  expresaad  by  that  weak  word,  toleration,  but  the  fullest  le- 
tigious  liberty,  no  man  daring  to  st«p  in  between  the  aonl  of  his' 
brother  and  Him  who  made  it,  and  to  whom  alone  it  is  accountable. 
This  principle  almost  insensibly  eiiended  itself  orer  the  continent, 
and  united  with  others  that  were  floating  thrangh  the  minds  of  men, 
in  the  formation  of  that  social  creed,  which,  long  held  in  greater  <a 
less  clearaeas,  was  finally  embodied  in  the  Declantion  of  Indepen- 
dence, by  the  hand  of  one  who  combined  in  himself  the  qualities  of 
the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  and  the  philanthropist — the  immortal 
Jefferson. 

The  publication  of  this  document  was  one  of  the  most  important 
eventa  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Wherever  it  has  gone  it  has 
called  forth  a  quick  response  from  the  deep  heart  of  man,  Bounding  to 
the  alare  of  ages  like  the  voice  of  home  to  the  captive  exile,  and  to 
tyrants,  like  the  trump  of  an  archangel  pronouncing  their  doom.  Its 
inflnence,  past,  present.'andfuturo,  is  incalculable.  Its  doctrines  were 
received  with  rapturous  avidity  by  the  friends  of  humanity  throughout 
th^  earth.  Its  effects  have  been  displayed  in  a  long-continued  strog- 
gle  for  social  improvement  and  constitDtional  rafonn.  They  wero 
seen  in  France,  in  a  revolution  in  which  the  people,  shaking  off  their 
imraemorial  chains,  made  a  desperate,  frantic,  and,  alas !  buitless 
effort  to  reaUze  a  state  of  society  for  which  they  were  unprepared. 
They  foiled,  and  fell  beneath  the  sway  of  a  despot  who  has  been  well 
denominated  "  the  anarch  of  their  own  bewildered  powers  ;"  and  other 
nations,  making  a  similar  attempt,  have  like  them  failed.  The  first 
heat  of  enthusiasm  over,  Europe  after  long  disorder  has  settled  down 
in  comparative  quiet,  in  a  singular  truce  between  her  ancient  feudalism 
and  the  principles  of  American  freedom.  These  latter  have  now 
become  the  prevalent  philosophy  of  the  day,  and  are  taught  in  the 
Dniversitiea  of  Germany  and  from  the  professorial  chairs  of  Paris, 
with  a  boldoegB  which  many  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  might  jKofit  by 
imitating.  Meanwhile  we  have  carried  them  into  succesafii]  opera- 
tion in  our  various  governments,  and  are  ha^^y  beneath  a  nde  more 
mild  and  salutary  than  any  yet  known.  The  imquiet  elements  which 
produce  incessant  change  may  still  be  at  worit,  but  covertly  and  with 
little  disturbance,  so  that  peace  roigna  over  the  world.  Where  will 
the  storm  burst  next  ?  Who  can  tell  t 

Such  is  a  concise  and  necessarily  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
history  of  our  race.  When  regarding  this,  who  can  doubt  its  pro- 
gress T  Who  can  believe  that  the  history  of  society  is,  as  has  been 
said,  that  of  the  mill-wheel,  that  emerges  into  the  light  of  day,  only 
to  be  buried  again  in  the  depths  of  the  stream.  If  a  comparison  of 
this  character  is  at  all  allowable,  it  should  be  made—^not  to  the  mill- 
wheel  which,  impelled  by  the  current,  revolves  for  ever  with  ceaseless 
din,  while  temaining  in  one  plac»— bat  to  that  which  bore  the  Olym- 
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pic  duriotasr,  vhich,  if  it  did  go  round,  jret  deBcrU>ed  its  rapid 
coarse  over  the  esnd,  as  it  hsstened  him  to  the  goal  of  his  ardent  de- 
aiie.  Standing  where  we  do,  we  can  look  back  through  tlte  darit 
viata  of  sMiquitjr,  and  aee  the  founders  of  ,the  second  civilization,  sti- 
miilated  and  aided  by  the  first,  commencing  its  course  on  higher 
ground,  and  prosecuting  it  with  greater  success.  We  can  see  the< 
third  begin  its  career,  guided  by  the  e^Mrience,  and  enriched  with 
much  of  the  learning  and  arts  of  the  preceding,  while  we  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  all  their  labors.  We  hare  as  deep  a  sense  of  the  existence 
of  an  infinite  being  in  majesty  and  power  as  characterized  the  first 
civilization,  expressed  in  a  purer  iaith  and  without  its  melancholy  re- 
sults. We  have  all  the  mental  energy  and  activity  of  the  second,  i 
with  much  of  its  polity,  without  the  despotism  of  the  state.  We  have 
ft  spirit  of  sturdy  independence  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
third,  with  much  of  its  domestic  and  social  relations,  without  its  feu-  : 
dal  slavery,  and  superadded  to  all,  we  have  the  full  expression  of  that 
great  doctrine  of  hiunan  rights  which  lies  at  the  bottom  oi  Chris- 
dnnigr,  regarded  in  its  social  aspect.  We  eD|<^  manifold  adnntages 
granted  as  yet  to  no  other  pec^e,  and  stand  at  a  height  to  which 
duwe  of  past  ages  dared  scarcely  to  aspire.  Truly  the  lines  have 
fallen  to  ui  in  pleasant  jdaces,  and  our  cups  of  blessing  have  been 
filled  to  overflowing. 

"  But  the  question  naturally  arises — must  the  course  of  society  stop 
here  ?  Shall  we,  because  the  hand  of  an  overruling  Providence  has 
placed  onr  tots  at  this  particular  point  of  time,  venture  to  turn  our ' 
eyes  away  from  the  future,  and,  looking  backward  only  at  the  past, 
say  to  the  ever-swelling  tide  of  human  progress — thus  far  shslt  thou 
came  and  no  far^rT  Why  should  we  deny  to  our  poeteri^  the 
ability  to  press  as  far  in  advance  of  us  as  we  have  gone  beyond  our 
|n«decesson  ?  It  cannot  be.  Even  now  the  forecast  shadow  of 
comuig  evenia  ialls  upon  us.  Let  us  but  look  around  us,  and,  allhongh 
the  smoke  of  battle  does  not  obscure  the  sky,  and  the  tumult  of  revo- 
Intion  does  nowhere  fill  the  air,  we  may  yet  see  all  the  causes  pro* 
dnctive  of  change  silently  but  surely  at  work.  The  principle  of 
progress  is  in  unimpeded  operation.  The  elements  of  socie^  are  in 
restless  fermentation  throughout  Europe,  foreshadowing  sotne  impend- 
ing commotion.  We  may  see  this  in  the  outbreakings  of  the  German 
students,  the  hot  intpetuosi^  of  youth  drinking  too  deeply  of  liberal 
and  classic  lora.  We  may  see  it  in  France,  in  the  fierce  ebuUitium 
of  popular  fury  which  indicate  on  how  insecure  a  basis  rests  the 
throne  of  Louis  Philippe.  We  may  see  it  in  the  reform  petitions. 
Chartist  tumults,  and  all  the  other  signs  which  show  that  the  mighty 
mind  (rf  the  English  people  is  aroused  to  demand  an  amelitxadon  in 
their  cond^on  and  most  be  obeyed.  We  may  see  it  on  our  own 
nwthem  frontier  in  the  movements  which  give  fresh  proof  of  the 
bet  that  a  new  American  community  cannot  ktng  remain  satisfied  with 
th«  antiquated  forms  of  feudal  Europe.    We  may  see  the  same  spirit 
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displayed  in  oar  own  conndy  in  dte  nwnberless  echemes,  hath  teua- 
ble  and  abaard,  for  social  improrements— in  the  ]oud  demand  for 
universal  education — in  the  incieaaing  associations  foi  the  diffusion 
of  light  and  knowledge — in  the  devoted  heroism  of  the  misHonaries 
of  the  Cross,  who  take  their  liyes  in  their  hands,  and  go  to  bear  the 
Gospel,  with  its  accompanying  liberty  andjciritizatiDn,  to  the  distant  ; 
keadien.  Here  are  many  and  prominent  signs ;  and  if  they  mean 
anything,  they  must  indicate  &at  some  new  chaise  m  the  aspect  of 
the  world  is  approaching.  When  and  what  shall  it  be  1  There  are 
many  who  believe  that  the  good  yet  in  store  for  our  race  is  not  remote 
— that,  tbou^  our  feet  ure  not  permitted  to  enter  ibe  happy  precincts 
of  the  promised  land,  yet  we  hare  gtdned  a  Pisgah  height  from  whence 
we  may  gain  some  gUmpses  ci  its  silver  streamLeta,  fertile  TsBeys,  ' 
and  plains  langhiog  lutder  the  load  of  abounding  harresta— and  thai 
the  day  when  adnusaitm  to  it  shaU  end  mui's  weary  pilgrimage  through 
this  wilderness  of  thorns  is  not  for  off.     God  grant  it  may  be  so ! 

In  the  meantime  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  fixed  upon  the  citizens 
of  (his  young  republic.  To  ns  mnch  has  been  given,  and  much  will 
be  required  of  ns.  We  have  been  placed  in  the  forefrtmt  of  the  bat- 
tle, in  the  cause  of  Man  against  the  powers  of  evil  whieh  have  so 
long  crushed  him  to  the  dust  The  problem  of  his  capacity  for  self- 
government  is  to  be  solved  here.  Our  mission  is  to  elevate  bim  to.  a 
sense  of  his  native  digni^,  and  to  prove  that  in  the  great  social  inte- 
teal  of  religion,  and,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has  been  believed. 
In  all  bis  leUtious,  he  should  be  left  (o  the  individual  action  of  his 
own  will  and  conscience.  Let  us  but  establi^  this,  and  the  race  will 
have  made  an  advance  from  which  nothing  short  of  the  hand  of  Om- 
nipotence  can  force  it  to  recede.  To  no  other  has  been  cmmnitted 
the  ark  of  man's  hopes,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whethei  we  will 
faint  by  the  way  or  bear  it  on  in  triumph.  Surely  we  cannot  fail  of 
anccess  in  such  a  cause  !  Singly  we  cannot  falter  when  so  mucb 
depends  upon  our  perseverance  to  the  end  !  Yet  it  may  be  possible. 
We  may  prove  false  to  our  trust  We  may  fail  of  the  high  mission 
that  has  been  assigned  ns.  If  so,  then  the  same  mysterious  hand 
that  afiri^ited  BeUtazzar  amid  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  his  im- 
pious feast  will  write  upon  out  dishonored  institnCions,  "  the  glory 
hath  departed  ,-"  our  place  will  be  taken  trom  among  the  nations  ;  our 
portion  will  be  given  to  strangers ;  and  our  name  will  be  recorded  in 
the  history  of  etemity  on  the  same  page  with  that  of  the  false  disci- 
ple who  betrayed  the  Master  that  had  called  him  out  of  darkness  into 
his  mazvellous  light.  But,  depend  upon  it,  the  progress  of  society 
never  can  be  checked,  for  it  takes  place  under  the  laws  of  a  m^hty 
destiny,  whose  coarse  can  no  more  be  impeded  by  sll  the  feeble  pow- 
er of  man,  than  can  that  of  the  coimlleaa  orbs  that  mah  rolling  and 
burning  tluough  space,  as  they  swell  the  choral  song  of  the  sphere* 
to  the  (saise  of  Him  that  silteth  on  the  thnme  bye  ever,  ■   (^^^qqq  |c 
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WHO    GOVERNS,  THEN? 


{Ffom  the  German  of  Zaehokkt.) 

I.   THK   BOOK-XESPGK. 

"1  AX  mined,  Colaa !"  exchimed  Monsieur  Larmes,  as  he  returned 
at  an  nnnBual  hour  from  the  bureaa  of  the  Admiralty,  at  Paris,  in 
which  ha  was  book-keeper,  throwing  himself  with  a.  countenance  of 
despair  into  his  easy  chair — "  I  am  ruined !  We  must  part.  1  can 
no  longer  provide  you  a  home.  Colas,  and  grieved  am  1  that  I  can  no 
longer  perform  my  pledge  to  your  mother,  to  be  through  life  a  second 
father  to  you !" 

Nicholas  Rosier,  who  had  never  before  seen  his  master  in  auch  a 
slate,  stood  as  if  thunderstruck  at  these  words.  Without  Monsieur 
Larmes,  who  had  taken  him  into  his  house  about  a  year  and  a  half 
before,  he  was  in  fact  the  most  lonely  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
In  the  village  where  be  had  lived  with  his  mother,  a  poor  seamstress, 
he  had  learned  little  more  than  to  write  a  handsome  hand,  and  with 
the  trifling  earnings  he  was  thus  able  to  make  as  a  copyist  he  was 
barely  able  to  defray  their  humble  household  expenses.  Monsieur 
Larmes,  who  had  been  an  early  friend  of  his  mother,  had  had  the 
kindness  to  receive  the  young  man  into  his  house,  giving  him  em- 
ployment as  a  copyist,  and  treating  him  as  his  own  son.  Nicholas  was 
a  worthy  young  fellow,  and  an  object,  therefore,  of  much  afiection  to 
Monsieur  Larmes  ;  who  being  a  solitary  old  bachelor  of  sixty,  had 
destined  him  for  the  sole  heir,  at  some  future  day,  of  his  little  pro- 
perty. 

"  Ruined !"  said  Nicholas — "  what  have  you  done  V 

"  It  is  that  I  have  not  done  an  act  that  I  have  been  commanded  to 
do,"  replied  the  book-keeper,  throwing  his  pocket>book  i^n  the  ta- 
ble. "  But  we  will  speak  of  that  presently.  I  will  give  you  what 
ready  money  I  have,  as  my  last  legacy.  If  you  do  not  see  me  to-mor- 
row, or  if  I  am  in  prison,  then  go  and  seek  for  other  employment 
wherever  you  can  find  it ;  and  never  conaider  me  other  than  an  honest 
man,  whatever  they  may  accuse  me  of." 

Nicholas  was  distracted  with  wonder  and  grief.  He  implored  his 
foster-father  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  tell  Tiim  what  had  taken  place, 
and  swore  rather  to  die  than  forsake  him.  ■ 

The  old  man  after  a  long  silence  at  last  said :  "  Colaa,  to  you.  and 
yon  alone,  do  I  dare  tell  it.  Listen,  but  wo  will  betide  yen  if  yoti 
ever  repeal  it.    It  would  cost  you  your  liberty — perhaps  youi  life,  as 
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it  will  mine.  It  is  veil  perhape,  howevei,  to  confide  it  to  yon,  that 
you  at  least,  if  no  soul  else,  may  beliere  in  my  innocence.  Be  nlenl 
as  the  giaTb.  And  if  you  erer  should  be  rash  enough  to  destroy 
yourself,  do  not  at  least  speak  before  I  tun  dead." 

Nicholas  pledged  himself  to  fulfil  all  his  foster-father's  demands. 
Monsieur  Larmes  then  proceeded :  "  There  is  a  deficit  in  the  tiea- 
■nry  of  more  than  half  a  million.  The  affiiir  has  been  divulged,  and 
is  no  longer  to  be  concealed.  My  principal,  M.  de  Gatiy,  has  ruined 
himself  by  his  diosolnte  prodigality.  To  save  himself  he  would  now  sa- 
crifice another  than  the  true  offuoder.  God  knows  for  what  offence 
I  am  bis  selected  victim.  He  offered  me  for^,  six^  thousand  livres, 
if  I  would  acknowledge  myself  guilty  in  his  stead,  in  a  letter  under 
my  own  hand  addressed  to  him.  He  threw  himself  upon  his  knees 
before  me.  Because  I  have  no  wife  nor  children,  and  am  my  own 
master,  with  nothing  to  risk  and  everything  to  gain,  while  he  would 
bring  disgrace  upon  hie  rank,  his  office,  the  honor  of  his  &mily, 
his  wife  and  children,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  he  believed  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  submit  to  his  demand — b>  write  a 
letter  to  him,  for  every  line  of  which  he  would  requite  me  with  ten 
thousand  livres,  and  to  fiy  to  a  foreign  country.  He  sprang  np  like  a 
madman  when  I,  a  poor  but  honest  man,  began  with  all  dne  modesty 
to  give  utterance  to  my  trembling  objections.  But  presently  resuming 
his  coolness,  he  again  began :  '  There  is  no  retreat  for  you.  I  de- 
mand from  you  the  books  of  control  and  those  of  the  treasury.  I 
have  already  altered  them  to  my  purposes.  If  you,  therefore,  persist 
in  ruining  me,  by  God,  yon  shall  first  pay  the  penalty  of  your  own 
life.  Choose.  We  are  playing  life  for  life.'  This  was  the  purport 
of  his  words.  I  was  so  terrified  that  I  knew  not  how  to  act,  or  how 
to  extricate  myself.  The  perspiration  gushed  from  every  pore.  In 
bis  phrenzy  I  believed  him  to  be  on  the  point  of  assassinating  me. 
He  could  then  have  easily  reported  that  I  had  confessed  myself  guilty 
of  embezzlement,  had  entreated  his  pardon,  and,  not  obtaining  it,  had 
committed  suicide  on  the  spot.    Oh,  Colas,  of  what  is  not  such  a  man 

"  That  man  is  the  incarnate  arch-fiend !"  cried  Nicholas.  "  I  will 
Ay  to  the  minister — to  the  Ctwdinal  Bemis — to  the  king — to  implore 
his  piotoction." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  devote  yourself  to  death  1"  exclaimed  Monsieur 
Larmes.  "  Yon  have  promised  to  be  silent.  Do  not  attempt  a  single 
step,  nor  otter  a  single  syllable.  When  the  time  comes,  oounsel  comes 
withit.  I  hare  asked  for  a  respite.  M.deGatry  has  granted  me  twen- 
ty'^eu  hours.  To-m(»Tow  morning,  precisely  at  tm  o'clock,  I  mnst 
bring  him  my  decision.  Here  is  the  letter  which  he  gave  roe  him- 
self, for  me  to  copy  and  address  to  him,  and  I  must  fly  with  extra  post 
haste,  or  I  shall  be  a  prisoner  at  eleven.  Till  then,  I  am  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  house.    You  loo  are  forbidden  to  go  out.    He  has  nwBj  ^^ 

Fa 
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emplc^sd  to  watch  na.  My  life  as  well  u  youra  u  at  atake.  The 
madman  will  hesitate  at  nothing." 

"  And  what  will  you  do,  Monaienr  Lannes  ?"  inquired  Nichola*, 
anxiously. 

"  I  plac«  my  tntst  in  God !  He  does  not  permit  innocence  (o  be 
of^resaed,  Colu.  I  will  be  silent,  and  hope  for  the  best.  I  will  wait 
till  they  imprison  me.  In  the  hands  of  justice  I  shall  at  least  be  safe 
from  assassins.  Then  I  will  speak,  come  what  may.  God  does  not 
fomake  iuDocence.  Till  then,  be  silent.  I  will  gire  you  all  my 
leady  money.  Should  I  be  ianocenlly  condemned,  and  should  the 
wretch  crush  me  through  the  mighty  ioflaence  of  bis  family,  remem- 
ber to  remain  always  an  booest  man,  and  look  out  for  yourself.  Your 
ruin  can  be  of  no  avail  to  me." 

They  talked  for  some  time  longer  about  this  dreadful  afiair^^^he 
book-keeper  with  the  firm  courage  of  a  good  conscience,  Nicholas 
with  the  despair  and  grief  of  a  grateful,  aflectioonte  son.  Monsieur 
Larmes  by  degrees  acquired  greater  calmness  and  composure,  the 
more  Nicholas  lost  both.  The  former  in  endeavoring  to  impait  coo- 
solation  to  his  ward  found  it  himself.  He  directed  him  to  go  up  to 
bis  room  to  work,  and  dissipate  his  grief  as  well  aa  he  could.  In 
silence  and  sadness  Nicholas  obeyed ;  and  Monsieur  L&rmes,  who 
felt  himself  in  the  position  of  a  dying  man,  proceeded  to  busy  him- 
self with  the  anangemenl  and  adjustment  Of  bis  p^rs. 


2.   PAULINE. 

Pale  and  Wringing  his  hands,  Nicholas  Rosier  was  pacing  the  inner 
court  of  the  hotel,  in  the  rear  of  which  were  die  apartments  occupied 
by  Monsieur  I^rmes.  The  hotel  belonged  to  the  Count  d'Oran, 
who  with  his  wife  had  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  brilliant  houses 
in  Paris.  It  was  even  said  that  the  Prince  de  Soubise  was  paying 
his  addresaes  to  the  daughter  of  the  cotuit.  The  prince  was  indeed 
her  frequent  visiter,  but  was  himself  conscious  enough  that  bis  visits 
were  intraded  less  for  the  young  countess,  than  for  ber  beautiful 
playmate  and  companion,  Pauline  de  Pons.  Pauline,  an  orphan, 
poor  and  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  count,  but  very  lovely, 
payed  httle  regard  to  the  flatteries  that  were  addressed  to  her  by  the 
prince,  who,  with  forty  years  of  experience,  was  deeply  versed  in  all 
the  intrigues  of  the  court  and  of  love.  Herself  in  the  freshest  bloom 
of  youth,  her  eye  was  all  the  clearer  for  that  of  ber  neighbor  Nicho- 
las, whose  age  was  abont  twen^-five.  She  had  cmxtanlly,  therefore, 
some  important  matter  of  business  to  arrange  with  him.  He  had 
always  to  copy,  either  for  herself  or  the  countess,  now  a  poem,or 
now  apiece  of  music,  for  which  he  received  some  little  compensation. 
But  he  would  never  have  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  bis  having 
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nade  an  impression  on  the  h«art  of  PanlJDe.  A  conBbuat  inlercoune 
with  Pauline  had  indeed  become  a  delightful  neceseily  to  him.  Why 
■hoold  he  not  take  pleasnre  in  the  company  of  the  lovely  girl.?  Yet 
did  he  not  undersUuid  the  silent  glow  of  her  eye,  and  he  could  meet 
her  without  emotion  and  leave  her  with  tranquillity.  He  knew  not 
even  what  lore  was.  Pauline  was  standing  at  the  window  when  the 
agitated  Nichi^as  was  pacing  the  court-yard.  Terrified  at  the  sight 
of  the  apeechlesB  agonyin  which  she  saw  her  favorite  thus  absorbed, 
"  Hist !  hist,  Nicholas !"  she  whispered,  beckoning  to  him  with  her 
hand.     Looking  ap,  he  silently  obeyed  her  aummons. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Nicholas  1  For  God's  sake  what 
has  happened  to  yon  V  ahe  exclaimed,  as  he  entered  her  room.  He 
sighed  but  made  no  reply,  "  Dear  Nicholas,  speak — apeak,  I  entreat 
you '.  Your  silence  kills  me.  Has  any  misfortune  befallen  yon  1  Con- 
fide it  to  me,  however  dreadful  it  may  be.     I  conjure  you,  confide  it 

His  only  answer  was  again  a  deep  ai^.  Pauline's  anxiety  had 
■ow  risen  to  its  highest  pitch.  "  How,  Nicholas !"  she  cried — "  do 
you  not  deem' me  worthy  even  of  an  answer  ?  Have  1  offended  you  ! 
Have  you  not  the  slightest  regard  for  me  T  Do  not  leave  me  long  in 
this  terrible  suspense !     Oh,  speak !" 

"  Lady  Pauline,"  replied  Nicholas,  "  suffer  me  to  maintain  my  si- 
leoce.  Speak  I  dare  not — but  we  shall  be  forced  to  separate.  To- 
m(»TOw  I  leave  this  house,  and  perhaps  Paris." 

At  this  announcement  Pauline  grew  deadly  pale.  Faint  and  dizzy, 
she  sank  down  to  a  seal,  and  gazed  wildly  on  her  companion,  and 
gia^ping  his  hand  as  if  wishing  to  retain  him,  that  he  might  not  leave 
her,  stammered  out :  "  Colas,  why  V 

He  atill  made  no  reply.  She  presently  repealed  the  question  vritfa 
a  trembling  voice.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  "  Have  you  so  hitle 
confidence  in  me  as  to  refuse  to  tell  me  the  reason  for  which  you  are 
about  to  leave  Paris  ?  Colas,  if  you  could  feel  so,  I  wonld  hite  you 
with  all  my  heart  if  I  were  able — no,  I  would  not  do  that.  Ga~I 
have  not  a  friend  on  earth  but  you.  Go— you  will  find  firiends  and 
female  friends  enough,  but  none  wjio  will  sjnnpathize  more  deeply 
with  you  in  your  joys  and  sorrows.  Go !"  she  repeated,  covering 
her  iace  with  her  hands,  and  sobbing  aloud. 

"  Ah,  dear  Pauline,"  replied  Nicholas,  as  he  looked  upon  the  beau- 
dfiil  weeper,  with  a  heart  pierced  with  grief.—"  it  is  not  my  tault  that 
I  most  go.  How  gladly  would  I  not  remain !  How  touched  am  I 
with  your  aympathy !     If  you  knew  what  I " 

At  these  words  Pauline  looked  up  to  him  and  said :  "  Ah,  hypo- 
crite !  1  dear  to  you,  and  yet  you  so  delight  in  torturing  me !  Thank 
heaven  that  I  have  no  brother,  for  had  he  been  like  you  I  should 
have  been  in  my  grave  long  ago !" 

"  And  if  I  had  a  sister,"  he  sadly  repeated — "and  she  resemUed  1 1^ 
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yoii— yes,  then  I  should  be  happy !— then  could  1  pour  out  my  grief 
in  her  bosom.    But " 

"  Pour  out  your  grief  inlo  mine.  I  can  perhaps  at  least  aasist  you 
with  advice,  dear  CoUs.  Imagine  me  that  sister.'  Here,  lake  a  sister's 
hand,"  as  she  arose  and  offered  him  her  band. 

Nicholas  kissed  the  hand  with  timid  respect,  and  looked  in  confu- 
uon  into  the  beautiful  eyes  of  his  sister,  who  entreated  him  so  ^ten- 
derly for  his  secret  "  What  will  it  cost  to  unseal  this  silent  month  V 
she  said,  tapping  with  her  fingers  upon  bis  lips,  and  suffering  her  hand 
10  fall  negligently  over  upon  his  shoulders.  I  do  not  know  bow  it  hap- 
pened, that  brother  and  sister,  leaningthus  cheek  to  cheek  and  mouth 
to  mouth,  forgot  for  the  moment  the  expression  of  their  feelings  in 
words.  ButNicholasfelthimselfchangBd.  HeactuaUysawasiaterin 
the  &ir  young  Pauline  de  Pons.  He  had  no  longer  a  secret.  After 
ahe  bad  TOwed  eternal  silence,  be  imparted  all  to  ber  that  he  had  him- 
aelf  learned  from  Monsieur  Larmes  half  an  hour  before.  Panline, 
terrified  as  ehe  was  at  the  recital  of  this  intelligence,  yet  felt  herself 
h^ry-     She  loved  bim,  and  imagined  that  nothing  was  impossible  to 

lOTO. 

"  Compose  yourself,  dear  Colas,"  she  said ;  "  yon  must  not,  yon  shall 
not  leave  me.  Some  means  shall  be  contrived  to  save  your  foster- 
father !"     , 

"  But,"  said  Nicholas,  with  an  anxious  sigh, "  without  betraying 
anything!" 

"  If  I  could  only  devise  some  plan  on  the  spot !"  she  cried,  sttiking 
her  forehead.  "  Go,  Colas — go  and  leave  me  alone.  I  will  ponder 
upon  it — Bomething  mnst  bo  done  !" 

Nicholas  departed ;  but  turning  back  at  the  door,  raised  bis  finger 
Ihreatenmgly,  but  with  a  smile :  "  Sister  Pauline,  if  you  do  betray  roe, 
I  shall  never  again  become  the  brother  of  another  sister." 


3.   THE  PRINCS  DR  Bi 

At  the  same  moment  the  carriage  of  the  Prince  de  Soubise  stopped 
at  the  hotel.  The  prince  was  mounting  ibe  stairs  as  Pauline  stepped 
out  of  the  room,  ber  face  still  flushed  from  thai  very  sisterly  t^to-a-t§le. 
The  prince,  who  bad  never  seen  ber  more  attractive — bow  could  sbe 
appear  otbernisein  the  glow  of  a  first  passion ! — almost  lost  the  power 
of  speech  as  be  beheld  the  lady  so  radiant  in  all  the  happiness  of  love. 

"  Oh,  heavens,  bow  beautiful  you  are !"  he  exclaimed,  kissing  her 
hftud.  She  conducted  him  into  the  saloon,  and  expressed  ber  regret 
that  he  had  missed  the  count,  who  had  gone  out  in  his  carriage  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  and  daughter. 

"  Yon  regret  it  on  my  account,  while  I  but  congratulate  myself. 
Would  that  every  mischance  in  life  might  be  requited  to  me  like  this !" 

™hi.».-„.  .,„„.GooqIc 
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Pujjine,  accustomed  to  his  flatterieB,  paid  as  little  heed  to  this  as 
to  all  his  other  attentions.  Her  thoughts  were  with  her  newly  adopt- 
ed brother,  and  she  was  strinug  to  dense  some  means  by  which  pro- 
tection might  be  extended  to  Moasieni  Larmes.  She  had  at  first 
Ihoughtof  dischising  the  aeciet  to  the  Count  d'Oron.  Through  his  in- 
fluence as  well  as  through  his  prudence,  she  hoped  to  avert  the  threa- 
tened calamity  from  the  head  of  the  old  book-keeper — who  in  a  devout 
trust  in  heaven,  and  without  any  other  prospect  of  help,  patiently 
awaited  his  deiiliny.  But  her  reeolutioa  failed  her  when  she  recol- 
lected the  count's  indolent  selfishness  and  haughty  indifference  toward 
the  troubles  of  others.  The  arrival  of  the  prince  suggested  a  very 
different  plan.  He,  a  member  of  the  court,  with  the  privilege  of  free 
access  at  all  hours  to  the  then  all-powerful  prime  minister  Bemis,  and 
even  to  Iho  king  himself,  he  and  he  alone  'could  save  him. 

"  Most  gracious  lord."  said  ahe,  addressing  the  prince,  "  indeed  I 
eamesUy  beg  you  to  desist  from  this  jesting,  and  let  ns  speak  of  some- 
thing else." 

"  How, beautiftd  Pauline,"  cried  the  prince,  "do you  then  seriously 
consider  love  a  jest  1" 
"  Yotm  at  least." 

"If  my  love  is  a  jest,  then  are  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  they 
contain,  a  jest,  and  there  is  nothing  true  under  the  snn.  Nay,  Pau- 
line, there  is  yotu  own  graceful  figure,  that  glance  of  yours,  then  are 
all  those  seductive  charms  which  surround  you,  a  lie  and  a  deceit !" 
"  Or  it  is  your  own  eye  that  gives  yon  the  he,  because  it  fancies  it 
sees  more  than  it  really  does." 

"  No,  too  Utile  of  the  whole  extent  of  your  channs,  yet  too  much 
already  for  my  own  peace." 
'  "  Let  me  entreat  you,  PrincC' — for  what  purpose  do  you  talk  to  me 
in  this  fashion  T  Is  it  because  you  tire  of  my  company  \  Let  ua  speak 
of  something  belter  worth  while.  If  it  is  because  you  wish  to  prove 
to  me  that  you  are  the  most  brilliant,  polite,  and  accomplished  man  in 
Pans,  that  I  know  already  as  well  as  the  whole  cotirt  and  city.  Or 
because  you  wish  me  to  believe  all  the  pretty  things  yon  tell  me  ? — 
ah,  my  gracious  lord,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  so  ill  of  my  under- 
standing !" 

"  What  a  sophist  you  are  !  Yes,  if  you  ever  believed  in  a  troth, 
bdieve  in  the  truth  of  that  feeling  yourself  have  awakened  in  my 
heart !  Believe  that  I  am  ready  at  any  moment  to  sacrifice  my  life — 

to  pour  out  my  blood " 

"  Heaven  defend  us !  Speak  not,  Prince,  of  a&irs  of  blood.  I 
have  no  taste  for  such  things.    But  if  I  have  the  honor  in  any  degree 

to  command  your  respect ^ 

"You  may  command  my  aD,  all!"  cried  the  Prince  d«  Soubise, 
with  a  strain  of  protestations  and  vows  of  which  we  will  not  inflict 
a  repetition  upon  owieaders, ,  (   onoir 
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But  the  tady  Pauline  de  Pons  put  them  to  the  best  use  in  her  own 
w&y.  She  modeatly  rentured  her  Tequeal,  which  the  piince  declared 
already  fulfilled  before  he  hadhe&id  iL  She  then  reUted  in  profouod 
coofidence  the  diatieBaiiig  efieir  of  the  old  book-keeper,  which  she 
pTetended  to  have  heaid  by  accidoDt,  and  for  whom,  an  a  neighbor, 
■he  felt  the  most  lively  sympathy.  "  My  loid,"  she  continued,  "  you 
can  here  extend  the  ^ory  of  your  silent  virtues.  You  can  save  the 
innocent — no  other  can  effect  this  like  you — this  time  no  other  than 
you.     Your  word  is  of  weight  with  the  Cardinal  Bemia." 

"  Oh,  say  nothing  about  the  cardinal,"  cried  the  prince.  "  I  do  not 
tniat  him.  He  is  the  abetter  of  the  prodigal  De  Gatry,  and,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  lover  of  his  daughter.  The  cardinal  must  not  be 
brought  into  the  affair.  But "  The  prince  was  silent,  re- 
flected a  moment,  nibbed  his  forehead,  was  at  once  decided,  and  said : 
"  Lady,  I  must  leave  you.  We  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  I  am 
jealous  of  eveiy  one  who  could  deprive  me  of  an  opportuoity  of  gain- 
ing the  least  favor  in  your  eyes.  Farewell,  then,  lovely  Pauline.  I 
thf|l  not  rest  till  yoor  benevolent  wish  is  BCCompUshed. 

He  kissed  the  hand  of  the  lady  and  departed. 


4.  XADAHE  DE  POMPADOUR. 

Hk  sprang  into  his  carriage,  and  bent  his  course  toward  the  Toille- 
ries,  where  immediately  he  directed  his  steps  to  the  apartments  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour. 

Everybody  knows  how  important  an  influence  Madame  de  Pom- 
padoor  exerted  at  the  court  of  hia  Moat  Christian  Majesty,  King  Louis 
XV.  She  was  the  all-powerful  nder  of  his  heart,  of  his  will,  and  of 
his  kingdom.  It  is  true  that  the  bloom  of  her  youth  had  faded — she 
was  perhaps  fivs-and-thirty  yeara  old — but  her  person  had  lost  httle 
of  its  charms  on  that  account,  while  the  rare  accomplishments  of  her 
mind  had  only  gained  a  new  brilliancy.  The  king  was  still  a  pri- 
soner in  her  gentle  fetters.  Neither  the  wishes  of  the  whole  royal 
family,  nor  the  connaels  of  the  prime  minister,  the  Cardinal  Berois, 
coold  effect  anything  against  her.  This  was  well  known  at  court,  m 
all  Paris,  and  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  It  is  not,  indeed,  very 
gratifying  for  a  nation  not  destitute  of  self-iespect  to  he  governed  by 
■nch  a  royal  substitute.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  this  time 
the  French  only  composed  verses,  trilled  love  songs,  and  considered 
everything  as  true,  just,  and  beauLful  as  soon  as  it  was  so  pronounced 
by  the  king.  Thus  knelt  France  in  enraptured  worship,  with  one 
knee  before  the  king,  and  the  other  befwe  the  mistreas  of  hie  Most 
Christian  Majesty.  A  smalt  party  only,  who  were  permitted  to  claim 
the  right  of  a  shadow  of  jealousy — as,  for  instance,  the  queen,  the 
ancient  nobility  of  the  court,  or  such  a  prime  ministet  as  the  Cardinal  [c 
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Bends — ralli«d  a  kind  of  opposition  agminst  her,  yet  not  without  the 
^eateat  caution. 

Th«  prudent  faTorite  of  the  king  was  perfectly  conscious  of  all  this, 
bat  she  had  little  fear  of  their  tqipositioa.  The  most  influential  men 
of  the  court  stood  on  bei  aide,  or  lay  at  heT  feet.  Volt&iie  himself 
boasted  that  she  bad  looked  graciously  upon  him ;  but  besides  the 
king  she  looked  more  tenderly  on  none  than  on  the  Prince  de  Soubise. 
The  prince,  though  a  man  of  forty  years,  was  indeed  fonned  to 
please,  for  he  was  witty,  spirited,  and  seductive.  In  spite  of  all  her 
prudence  and  experience,  the  favorite  of  the  lung  could  not  help  pre- 
ferring to  look  upon  him  and  listen  to  him  above  all  others,  and  to 
believe  him  the  most  readily  when  he  protested  that  he  loved  her  for 
herself  alone,  and  for  no  other  motive.  The  prince  was  one  of  those 
well  trained  spirits,  who  can  be  all  things  to  all  men.  Thus  was  he 
with  the  favorite  of  the  king  a  fascinated 'lover,  who  only  by  the  most 

powerful  effort  withheld  the  expression  of  a  passion which  he 

did  not  feel.  Madame  de  Pompadour  often  observed,  and  not  with- 
out emotion,  his  silent  stmgglb  between  deference  and  love,  and  in 
spite  of  herself  she  felt  her  heart  attracted  toward  him  though  il 
ought  to  belong  to  the  king  alone.  She  felt  for  tbe  prince  what  she 
ongbt  not  to  feel,  and  because  she  did  not  wish  it  bei  heart  inclined  but- 
the  more  tenderly  toward  him.  Artful,  however,  as  the  Isdy  was,  she 
guarded  well  her  secret,  that  the  world  might  not  suspect  ber  of  what 
she  was  herself  ashamed  of,  as  of  something  ridicnlous.  And  indeed 
none  of  the  courtiers  would  have  imagined  such  a  thing  even  in  his 
dreams.  Yet  the  prince  himself  understood  perfectly  what  he  ob- 
served— played  well  bia  assumed  part — and  laughed  the  while  in  his 
sleeve. 

"  What  have  you  forgotten,  butterfly  1"  she  inquired  as  he  entered, 
for  be  had  lell  ber  scarcely  an  hour  before. 

"  Ah,  dear  Marchioness,  with  yon  I  have  always  ^e  misfortune  to 
forget  myself.  How  could  I  otherwise  t"  answered  Soubise,  as  he 
pressed  her  beautiful  huad  to  his  Iqis.  "  As  I  live,  I  have  indeed 
forgotten  myself!" 

"  To  the  business,  my  gracious  lord  ;  for  the  sphere  of  yourself  is 
BO  extended,  that  1  do  not  always  know  whether  you  have  in  mind 
France  or  the  whole  of  Europe,  when  yon  are  speaking  of  yourself." 

"  Yon  seem  to  wish  to  be  a  little  piquante,  lovely  Marchioness,  and 
yet  instead  of  irony  you  speak  but  the  simplest  tmtb.  In  very  ear- 
nest, I  was  about  to  speak  of  myself,  that  is,  of  Prance — alias,  your- 
self." 

"  Oh,  what  a  poetio  fiction !"  cried  Madame  de  Pompadour.  "  You 
certainly  do  possess  some  talent  for  a  sonnet.  Prince." 

c  And  who  would  not  who  feels  the  happiness  of  breathing  in  your 
presence !" 

"  But  your  were  about  to  speak  of  yourself."  ,-.  , 
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"  Well,  gracions  ladf ,  of  my  self.  But  my  self  TesolTes  itself  into 
yours.     What  is  against  yon  is  against  me.     And  I " 

"  Prince,  I  cannot  undeistand  you  to-day.  Speak  prose — I  ha,te 
the  frosty  fire  of  your  composers  of  odea." 

■'  Well,  then,  plain,  dry  prose.  Do  you  know  in  what  company 
thay  first  brought  forward  snd  sang  that  miserabLe  lampoon  in  which 
a  certain  nnimagined  degree  of  low  scunility  was  put  in  leqnisition 
for  lack  of  wit  V 

"  You  mean  that  ridiculouH  song  against  me  T  '  Perhaps  in  that  of 
our  poe^c  cardinal — have  I  hit  it  t" 

"  In  that  of  one  of  his  faTorites,  the  infamous  De  Gatry.  The 
wretch  is  soon  to  be  deserted  by  all  his  former  associates,  for  he  is  about 
to  become  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  infamy — to  go  to  the  galleys." 

"  How !    What  do  you  mean !"  asked  the  marchioness,  in  smaze- 

"  In  the  treasury  of  the  Navy,  of  which  he  has  the  administration, 
there  have  been  discovered  immense  deficits — more  than  a  million, 
they  say.  And  this  was  what  1  had  forgotten  to  tell  yon  an  hour  a^. 
I  was  right,  therefore,  when  I  said  it  affected  me,  becauee  it  afiecta 
Prance  and  you." 

"  Have  you  been  correctly  informed,  Prince  ?" 

The  prince  ihisa  related  to  her  all  that  he  knew  of  the  case, 
embellishing  it  in  a  manner  to  suit  his  own  purposes,  and  at  last  also 
recounted  the  afiair  of  the  unfortunate  old  book-keeper,  Monsieur 
Larmes.  He  dwelt  so  forcibly  upon  the  villany  of  M.  de  Gatry,  and 
so  toncbingly  upon  the  agony  and  despair  of  the  poor  and  defenceless 
old  man,  that  the  sympathizing  marchionesB  was  dissolved  in  tears  of 
the  deepest  emotion. 

"  Noi"  she  cried,  "  that  must  not  be !  The  honest  and  innocent 
man  shall  never  become  the  victim  of  such  a  monster !  We  must  bring 
the  Umth  to  light.  Will  you  be  responsible  that  it  is  all  as  you  relate 
it  to  me  V 

"  1  answer  for  every  word  I  have  epokeit" 

"  Then  allow  me  to  excuse  myself.  I  must  go  to  the  King.  I 
thank  you,  my  dear  Prince,  for  having  shown  me  the  oppoTtntuty  for 
a  noble  action.  The  soil  of  France  must  not  be  polluted  with  such 
a  piece  of  villany  as  M.  de  Gatry  is  brooding.  The  King  is  too  gene> 
rouB  in  his  confidence." 

"And  his  good  angel  does  not  forsake  him.  Allow  me  to  kiss  that 
angel's  hand,  to  impart  to  myself  a  little  of  its  hallowing  influence." 
'    The  prince  withdrew,  and  the  marchioness  proceeded  to  the  king. 
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THE   INDEPENDENT   TREASURY   REFORM. 

Well,  ihe  great  measure  of  the  lodependent  Treasury  is  now  the 
law  of  ihe  land — never,  we  feel  firmly  assured,  to  be  repealed.  This 
event  will  stamp  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  as  one  of  the 
leading  epochs  of  our  history,  as  it  will  cast  upon  the  Ad mioist ration  to 
which  is  peculiarly  to  be  ascribed  ita  authorship,  a  historical  lustre 
which  will  never  cease  to  mark  it  in  bright  relief  upon  the  annals  of 
the  Republic. 

It  has  been  already  generally  remarked  upon  by  the  Democratic 
press,  that  the  coincidence  of  time  was  a  happy  one  which  enabled  (he 
President  to  affix  his  signature  to  it  on  the  national  anniversary  whose 
■anctity  is  derived  from  that  first  imperishable  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, of  which  the  present  is  well  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  worthy 
sequel  and  consummation.  It  is  indeed  no  extravagant  figure  of  fancy 
which  has  suggested  the  designation  frequently  applied  to  this  great 
measure,  as  a  second  '  Declaration  of  Independence,' — nor  is  itin  any 
spirit  of  political  fanaticism,  or  partisan  pride,  that  we  thus  refer  to  it. 
It  is  not  as  a  mere  victory  of  our  own  side  of  a  long  and  fierce  struggle 
of  opinion,  and  discomfiture  of  the  formidable  antagonist  powers  with 
which  the  struggle  has  been  waged — this  is  not  the  light  in  which  wa 
would  now  regard  this  important  event — this  is  not  the  feeling  which 
prompts  us  to  make  it  the  subject  of  these  remarks.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Independent  Treasury  is  far  more  than  a  triumph  of  an 
Administration — it  is  a  triumph  of  a  great  truth.  It  is  for  more  than 
an  occasion  of  exultation  to  a  party — the  day  is  not  distant  when  it  will 
be  recognized  without  a  dissentient  voice  as  a  just  subject  for  rejoicing 
to  the  whole  people.  Far  be  it  then  from  ua  to  look  upon  it  now  in  any 
point  of  view  less  expansive  than  the  natioaal  character  of  the  epoch 
itself.  It  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  partisanship,  but  of  patriotism,  that  K 
great  event  of  this  nature  is  to  be  regarded. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  a  great  and  good  man,  as  he  was  one  of 
tbe  most  pure  and  zealous  of  patriots ;  but  so  fatal  has  been  the  influ- 
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ence  of  ihe  poison  whii-h  his  baad  uDconscioualy  infused  into  our  political 
syBtem,  B[  its  very  source,  that  at  the  same  lime  that  hia  country  raises 
the  Btatue  which  she  cannut  refuse  to  his  noble  memory,  well  might  she 
e.tclaim  with  grief  and  bitterness,  '  would  that  he  had  never  been  bom!' 
A  slorra  of  foregn  invasion  may  devastate  a  nation's  fields  and  homes 
— but  when  it  has  passed  away,  the  untiring  bounty  of  Nature  will 
clothe  the  former  ag.iin  in  their  wonted  beauty  and  abundance ;  and 
the  recupera'ive  energies  which  temporary  disaster  but  atimulaies, 
will  speedily  reconstruct  the  latter,  and  again  surround  their  hearths 
with  all  the  happy  Blfticttans  which  brightened  and  blessed  them  before. 
A  tyrant  may  indulge  an  all  but  omnipotent  malignity  in  Bwerpiog 
away  half  a  generation  whh  sword,  fire,  and  famine — but  when  tha 
term  of  years  allotted  to  his  guilty  career,  by  a  higher  omnipotence  than 
his  own,  shall  have  been  attained,  the  ranks  of  population  that  he  has 
thinned  are  speedily  refilled,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  fathers  are  good 
forgotten  in  the  revived  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  children.  But 
not  so  with  a  hid  principle  once  deeply  planted  at  the  root  of  a  nation's 
system  of  government,  though  it  may  be  by  the  hand  of  an  honest 
while  deluded  patriotism. 

It  cannot  in  candor  bo  denied,  that  the  results  of  our  great  experi- 
ment of  democratic  self-government  have  fallen  very  far  ahort  of  its 
early  expectation  and  promise — far  short,  too,  of  what  we  devoutly 
believe  it  capable  oi  effecting.  Though  it  bas  been  for  upward  of 
half  a  century  in  operation,  and  more  than  two  generations  of  men 
have  grown  up  under  the  full  influence  of  its  action,  who  can  pretend 
that  it  has  done  any  thing  like  what  wo  all  insist  that  it  is  capable  of 
doing — who  can  say  that  it  has  yet  so  completely  and  tnumphantiy 
demonstrated  itself  as  to  command,  as  it  ought  to  command,  the  full 
approbatioD  and  conviction  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind  1  How  much  is 
there  not  that  meets  the  eye  in  every  direction,  which  affords  to  the 
foreigner  arriving  on  our  shores  too  plausible  a  ground  for  disparaging 
comparison,  with  the  practical  etfticts  of  other  institutions  upon  national 
character  and  happiness.  Of  course  we  shall  not  be  understood  as 
casting  any  doubt  upon  the  vast  superiority  which  on  the  whole,  with 
whatever  drawback  and  disadvaniage  may  exist,  the  Arnerican  citizen 
is  entitled  to  claim,  both  for  the  institutions  of  his  country  over  those 
of  less  favored  lands,  and  for  their  general  effccla.  We  do  mean, 
however,  that  their  success  has  been  but  very  imperfect — that  the 
drawbacks  to  their  heneScial  operation  of  which  we  must  confess  the 
existence  have  been  far  from  slight — and  that  if  democracy  were  never 
destined  to  work  out  better  frails  than  it  has  yet  produced  among  us, 
we  should  indeed  scarcely  deem  it  worth  the  stern  and  unceasing 
struggle,  to  which  the  votary  who  wotild  be  its  champion  must 
devote  himself. 

The  two  prominent  evils  to  which  we  would  here  allude,  are,  that i 
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absorbiog  possioD  for  tlie  acquisi^n  of  wealth,  which  haa  come  to  bo 
regarded  sa  our  lo&dJDg  nationitl  charBcterislic,  tuxi  that  oxcess  of  party 
spirit  which  we  see  iadulged  with  ao  much  violence  and  bitteTneat. 
NoWjWithaut  going  BO  faraa  to  trace  the  origin  of  bothof  theso  evils  solely 
to  the  vicious  ayatorn  of  paper-mooey  credit  which,  in  its  close  alliance 
with  the  political  power,  haa  exercised  an  omDtpotent  swRy  over  the 
country,  and  deeply  influenced  the  developement  of  our  national  destiny 
and  character,  yet  is  it  very  certain  that  they  have  not  only  received 
from  this  fatal  source  a  great  aggravation  in  their  degree,  but  that  they 
owe  to  it  much  of  the  pernicious  character  and  spirit  which  they  have 
exhibited. 

The  comtnoD  comparison  of  the  currency  of  a  country  to  the  circu- 
lating life-blood  of  the  human  frame  is  no  mere  hyperbolical  figure  of 
speech.  A  close  analogy  may  be  traced  between  the  two  in  several 
points  of  view,  and  in  none  is  it  more  true  than  in  the  fatal  influence  of 
a  diseased  state  of  the  circulation  upon  the  general  healih  of  the  system. 
A  bad  currency  is  a  worse  evil  than  a  bad  government,  as  a  perma- 
nently bad  state  of  the  blood  than  any  mere  external  or  local  injury. 
Far  better  a  bad  government  in  other  respects  with  a  good  currency, 
than  a  good  government  with  a  bad  currency.  And  as  the  influenc« 
of  a  diseased  circulation  extends  itself  throughout  every  part  of  the 
physical  system,  through  a  ramification  of  channels  infinite  in  number 
and  minuteness,  bo  does  a  vitiated  currency  difilise  its  baneful  effects 
throughout  the  whole  infinite  complexity  of  society — acting  distinctly, 
and  in  a  vast  variety  of  modes  of  evil,  moral  and  physical,  upon  every 
individual  unit  of  its  miiliona.  The  comparison  is  aller  all  but  a  feeble 
one,  and  can  nfibrd  but  a  slight  and  dim  glimpse  of  the  important  truth 
which  it  is  deaigued  to  illustrate — namely,  of  the  intimate  connexina 
between  the  currency,  and  the  character  and  happiness,  as  well  as  the 
wealth,  of  nations.  The  diseased  blood  can  but  impair  or  destroy  the 
physical  life  ;  the  diseased  currency  saps  with  its  subtle  poison  not  less 
fatally  the  moral  health  than  the  maieriat  prosperity  of  a  people.  Its 
reform  is  not  more  a  problem  of  Political  Economy,  than  a  question  of 
Morals — and  a  question,  according  to  our  apprehension  of  it,  second  in 
magnitude  aod  interest  to  no  other. 

By  universal  assent  it  is  an  established  truth,  that  no  practice  is  inoi« 
vitally  poisODOus  to  the  character  of  its  wretched  viirtim,  than  that  of 
gavibUng.  Base  in  its  stimulating  motive — which  is  pure  and  simple 
avarice — it  is  moat  fa'tally  debasing  in  its  efiects.  Though  a  depraved 
habit  of  opinion  among  a  large  portion  of  society  recognizes  it  as  not 
dUhonorablc,  it  is  yet  essentially  dishonest  in  its  nature.  No  man  of 
truly  noble  spirit,  of  pure  and  healthy  moral  sense,  ever  yet  for  the  first 
time  received  the  gains  of  the  gambling  board  without  a  blush,  without 
an  unconscious  protest  of  hia  better  nature  against  the  act. 

The  true  principle  of  right,  as  that  of  law,  is,  that  consideratioD,  a 
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ffai  equivaleut,  is  essential  to  the  hoDesty  and  validity  of  coutract,  to 
the  equity  of  the  reception  or  payment  of  money.  Ab  in  the  case  of 
duelling  the  guilt  of  murder  derives  no  mitigalion  from  the  stupidity  of 
nn  equal  self-exposure,  so  in  (hat  of  gamhiing  the  dishonesty  of  receiv- 
ing from  another  money  not  fairly  earned,  by  an  equivalent  of  service 
rendered,  is  in  no  respect  atoned  by  the  folly  of  having  voluntarily 
placed  one's  self  in  a  position  in  which  an  equal  chance  might,  on  the 
contrary,  have  imposed  the  necessity  of  a  corresponding  gratuitous 
payment  to  the  opposite  party.  It  is  the  custom  of  all  gambling 
locieties  to  affect  a  peculiar  degree  of  delicate  and  seoaitive  honor  in  all 
that  relates  to  this  auhject ;  and  for  no  offence  will  the  chivalrous  murder 
'  of  the  duel  be  more  remorselessly  resorted  to,  than  for  the  slightest 
imputation  tending  to  cast  a  shade  of  doubt  upon  its  purity.  The  very 
custom,  however,  proves  only  the  conscious  moral  rottenness  of  the 
system,  which  cannot  bear  the  most  distant  approach  of  the  touch  of 
the  truth.  No  man  can  become  an  habitual  gambler  without  becoming 
thoroughly  demoralized  at  heart,  and  ripe  for  the  commission  of  any  act 
of  dishonesty  from  which  he  is  not  withheld  by  the  only  restraint  that  re- 
mains tohiro,  the  fearofdetection  and  punishment.  Sordid  and  selfish, 
the  bosom  of  the  confirmed  gamester  becomes  the  £t  home  of  all  that  is 
had  and  base,  nor  can  any  good  principle,  any  noble  sentiment,  or  any 
pure  affection,  long  contlaue  to  linger  in  so  debased  an  abode. 

All  this  is  truth — nay,  it  is  truism.  And  yet  we  daily  bear  the  re- 
mark made,  of  the  gambling  characteT  which  has  gradually  infused 
itself  into  the  whole  system  of  commerce  and  business  of  the  country, 
without  a  reflection  upon  its  obvious  consequence — upon  the  fearful 
national  demoralization  which  must  result  from  that  character,  in 
degree  exactly  proportionate  to  the  cause. 

A  certain  degree  of  hazard  is  of  course  inseparable  from  all  com- 
merce. Apart  from  the  dangers  of  the  elements  and  unavoidable  ac- 
cident, it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  human  sagacity  to  foresee  ail  the 
contingencies  which  may  affect  the  success  of  a  complicated  commer- 
cial operation,  growing  out  of  the  close  mutual  dependence  of  a  mer- 
cantile community,  as  well  as  out  of  the  uncertainty  of  markets,  the 
mutations  of  public  taste  and  fashion,  and  the  rivalry  of  competitors. 
But  this  degree  of  hazard  is  not  greater,  when  commerce  is  conducted 
on  sound  principles,  than  is  beneficial  in  affording  a  healthful  stimulus 
lo  intelligence,  enterprise  and  caution — nor  greater  than  is  necessarily 
incident  to  all  human  affairs.  The  sagacious  merchant  of  the  good 
olden  time — content  with  moderate,  sure,  and  progresaiye  profits,  well 
acquainted  with  hie  particular  line  of  business,  and  less  ambitious  of 
great  wealth  than  jealous  of  the  unquestioned  purity  of  his  commercial 
integrity — pursued  a  career  as  honorable  as  it  was  useful,  and  might  on 
the  whole  calculate  with  all  but  absolute  certainty  on  the  reward  which 
would  accumulate  upon  his  hands,  long  before  closing  an  easy  and 
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comTortabls  lire.    Such  was  (he  rule, — the  reverse,  if  it  occasionally 
was  to  be  seeo,  was  but  the  ezceptiou. 

But  we  have  changed  all  that.  The  desk  has  now  become  a  gam- 
bling board,  the  ledger  a  bettiug  book.  A  new  and  powerful  element 
of  hazard  has  been  added  to  all  commerce — and  not  to  commerce  alone, 
but  to  all  business,  (0  every  department  of  industry — that  of  an  artifi- 
cially fluctuation  of  the  curreney.  This  casts  everything  afloat,  on  the 
waves  of  chance,  ao  far  as  regards  any  calculations  which  individuals 
can  make.  The  whole  community  is  pasalng  constantly  to  and  fro 
between  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  currency.  In 
its  rapidly  expansive  and  contractile  elasticity,  it  never  rests  for  twelve 
months  in  succession  at  any  point  of  uniformity.  Consisting  as  it  does 
entirely  of  paper  money  founded  on  a  specie  basis  of  a  fourth  or  &  fifth 
of  its  own  dimensions,  the  slight  fluctuations  which  necessarily  ariM 
from  alternations  of  excess  or  deficiency  in  foreign  trading,  multiply 
themselves  four  or  five  fold  in  their  action  upon  our  currency.  A 
foreign  mercantile  debt  of  ten  millions,  the  influence  of  which  upon  a 
sound  specie  currency  would  be  im perceptible)  inflicts  upon  ours  a 
spasmodic  contraction  of  forty  or  Mty  millions.  The  revene  is 
equally  true  in  case  of  the  reception  of  ten  millions  from  abroad  in  the 
specie  adjustment  of  the  balance  of  trade.  In  the  one  case  a  severe 
pressure  upon  their  debtors  is  dictated  to  the  banks  by  the  law  of  self- 
preservation  ;  in  the  other  the  mutual  temptation  to  lend  and  to  borrow 
is  irresistible  to  both  parties ;  and  the  facility  of  obtaining  money  from 
them  at  the  same  time  rapidly  expands  the  currency,  and  lends  to  the 
already  too  impetuous  enterprise  of  our  people  an  intoxicating  stimulus  of 
the  worst  character.  Money  is  thus  alternately  easy  and  hard  to  be  pro- 
cured.^borrowers  alternately  tempted  and  oppressed — and  the  general 
scale  of  prices,  under  the  relative  abundance  and  scarcity  of  the  cir- 
culating medium,  alternately  elevated  and  depressed,  in  each  direction 
for  beyond  the  natural  slight  oscillations  of  a  healthy  state.  No  man 
can  anticipate  for  a  year  in  advance  the  most  important  elements  on 
which  all  commercial  calculations  must  be  based.  There  is  no  ex- 
aggeration, therefore.  In  saying  that  the  commercial  profession  is  with 
us  little  else  than  one  of  pure  gambling;  and  that  every  other  depart- 
ment of  business  is  made  to  partake  more  or  less  ofthe  same  character. 
The  insecurity  of  this  state  of  things  is  moreover  incalculably  in- 
creased by  the  universal  abuse  of  the  practice  of  credit.  It  has  been 
shrewdly  said,  that  the  art  of  writing  has  been  a  great  curse  to  this 
country,  for  that  ihemomeot  aman  learns  to  scrawl  his  nsme,  the  first  use 
to  which  he  invariably  puts  the  dangerous  accomplishment  is  to  sign  it  to 
a  fTomissory  note.  There  prevails  a  most  pernicious  laxity  of  principle 
among  us,  in  reference  to  the  assumption  of  obligations  the  redemption 
of  which  is  a  matter  of  future  contingency.  How  far  this  is  promoted 
by  the  universal  example  daily  presented  to  every  man's  eye,  by  every 
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bank  note  on  whose  fiice  he  reads  a  promise  to  p&y  which  it  ia  perToctly 
understood  ia  never  expected  nor  intended  to  ba  kepi — the  reader  may 
judge  for  himself. 

Of  the  demoraJization  which  has  begun  to  make  frightful  inToads 
upon  &  considerable  portion  of  our  population,  and  which  could  not 
bnt  be  the  result  of  such  a  character  pervading  the  whole  commer- 
cial system  of  the  country,  we  have  of  late  years  witnessed  many 
^gnal  illustrationa — but  none  more  striking  than  the  manner  in  which 
a  natWDat  Insolvent  law  was  lately  urged  upon  Coagrese.  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject  in  that  body  and  throughtbepresa,  it  was  almost 
amusing  to  mark  ^tbe  contrast  between  the  coniempt  with  which  the 
just  rights  of  creditors  were  treated  by  the  'Credit  System'  school,  and 
the  profound  respect  and  enthusiastic  regard  which  were  extended  to 
the  class  whose  modest  request  was  the  complete  sbrogatian  of  all 
the  unfortunate  contracts  that  had  been  made  within  a  few  years  past. 
The  most  indignant  appeals  were  addressed  to  Congress  and  the  people, 
against  the  inhuman  tyranny  of  those  who  ventured  to  suggest,  that  the 
assent  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  insolvent's  creditors  should  be  requi- 
site for  bis  discharge.  As  for  the  existence  of  any  moral  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  insolvent  to  devote  himself — for  years,  if  necessary — 
to  the  object  of  obtaining  a  just  and  honorable  release  by  the  simple 
course  o(  paying  his  debts,  such  an  idea  appeared  never  to  enter  the 
imagination  of  those  who  declaimed  with  so  much  eloquent  ardor,  in  he- 
half  of  that  most  meritorious  class  of  citizens,  who  were  represented  as 
only  noble  martyrs  to  their  patriotic  and  valuable  'enterprise,'  and  as 
best  entitled  to  dictate  the  terms  of  their  release  from  its  uosuccessful 
consequences.  An  immediate  and  total  release — without  a  thought  of 
a  future  revival  of  liability  in  case  of  the  acquisition  of  property — on 
the  simple  oath  of  the  party  interested — under  circumstances  extreme- 
ly unfavorable  to  distant  creditors  for  the  vindication  of  their  rights — 
nothing  short  of  this  would  satisfy  the  clamorous  demand  that  was 
urged  upon  Congress.  And  the  most  violent  vituperation  was  shower- 
ed upon  any  who  dared  to  argue  that  the  delicacy  of  the  subject 
claimed  a  longer  time  for  the  fortnalion  of  a  wise  and  matured  opinion — 
that  the  question  had  its  two  sides,  and  that  the  creditor  had  his  just 
rights,  which  were  entitled  to  some  slight  consideration,  as  well  as  the 
unfortunate  distresses  of  the  debtor.  The  Democratic  party  in  Congress 
did  itself  great  honor  by  the  firm  stand  which  it  maintained  on  this 
question.  And  the  contrast  presented  by  the  votes  of  the  two  parlies 
afibrded  a  signal  instance  of  the  (ruth  we  have  always  insisted  upon — 
that  we  are  in  truth  the  best  friends  of  legitimate  credit,  desiring  only 
to  purify  it  by  reforming  its  vicious  abuses  and  excesses ;  that  the  only 
'  destructive  agrnrianisra'  which  exists  in  this  country  is  on  the  part 
of  the  '  Credit  System'  school ;  and  that  at  (he  bottom  of  all  its  pretene  ions, 
as  the  peculiar  friend  of  credit  and  commerce,  lies  a  rotten  laxity  of 
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moraiB  io  relaiion  to  the  true  principles  of  both,  and  to  the  honest  rights 
of  property  and  industry,  which  is  in  its  ultimata  effects  the  worst  foe  to 
all  sound  national  prosperity. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  other  instances  of  this  demoralization 
of  which  we  speak,  and  which  refers  itself  directly  to  our  vicious  sys- 
tem of  currency  as  its  original  source, — such  as  the  indiSiirence  with 
which  bankruptcy  has  come  to  be  regarded — the  frequent  instance*  to  be 
observed, in  all  ourcitiesgofmen  upon  thehonesly  of  whose  former  insol- 
rency  a  dark  cloud  of  suspicion  rests,  or  vrho,  after  a  fractional  compo- 
sition with  creditors,  have  accumulated  wealth  of  which  no  portion  is 
ever  thought  of  being  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  old  balances, 
and  who  yet  are  suffered  to  maintain  a  position  unimpaired  in  the  front 
ranks  of  society — the  attempts  made  by  some  States,  and  by  various 
corporato  bodies,  to  discharge  the  interest  of  their  debts  in  deprecia- 
ted paper ;  attempts  which  have  elicited  rebuken  from  the  foreign  credit- 
ors which  have  caused  our  cheeks  to  titigle  with  a  blush  for  iba  dis- 
graced honor  of  orir  country — the  astonishing  leniency  which  we  ha»e 
witnessed  in  all  directions  toward  the  fraudulent  fnilure  to  meet 
engagements,  provided  it  be  only  on  a  scale  sufficiently  grand,  and  that 
the  public  be  its  victims,  and  especially  when  its  authors  are  invested 
with  the  sanctity  of  a  corporate  organization.  But  the  subject  is  no 
pleasing  one,  and  we  abstain  from  pursuing  it  farther. 

Opinions  may  diSer  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  picture  here  pre- 
seated  may  be  true.  We  are  far  from  regarding  it  as  universally,  or 
even  generally  so ;  but  it  is  undeniable,  not  only  that  it  is  true  to  an 
extent  that  must  shsme  every  right-minded  lovci  of  our  country  and 
iojiitulioDs,  but  that  the  progress  of  this  canker  at  the  heart  of  our 
national  character  and  true  prospeiity  has  of  late  years  been  most 
alarmingly  accelerated. 

In  addition  to  the  excessive  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  rapid  gain, 
and  the  demoralized  tone  of  public  sentiment  accompanying  it,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  we  will  allude-to  another  very  great  evil  to  a 
considerable  extent  assignable  to  the  same  origin — the  inordinate  pas- 
sion of  partisanship  which  prevails  among  us.  We  see  this  detestable 
spiiit  arraying  the  two  halves  of  the  nation  in  an  antagonist  relation  to 
each  other  scarce  less  embittered  and  violent  than  the  hostility  between 
arniies  of  mortals  foes.  It  stimulates  our  worst  passions,  perverts  our 
judgment,  enslaves  our  independence  of  character,  vitiates  our  moral 
sense,  goes  for  to  deaden  every  sentiment  i^f  enlarged  patriotism  or 
philanthrophy,  induces  a  disgraceful  recklessness  of  means  in  the  pro- 
secution of  political  controversy, and  even  penetrates  to  a  serious  extent, 
with  its  poisonous  influence,  beyond  the  aocrcd  threshold  of  the  social 
and  domestic  relations  of  life,  For  own  part  we  confess  that  we  are 
heutjly  tired  and  sick  of  this  stata  of  things,  and  regard  this  a*  one  of 
ths  Tory  worst  bults  of  the  bad  principles  which  are  combined  with 
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the  good  ia  the  woikiog  of  our  general  political  sysletn.  It  is  not  true 
that  thia  is  inseparable  from  free  inslitutions — at  least,  ia  the  extreme 
in  which  we  witness  it  among  ourselves.  It  is  from  the  abuses,  not 
from  the  healthy  uses,  of  republicaa  l<*gislaiioD,  that  it  proceeds. 
Other  influeuces  may  be  combined  with  the  one  we  refer  lo,  but  ihe 
chief  root  of  this  evil  is  clearly  the  connexion  that  has  heretofore  existeil 
between  our  political  government,  and  the  great  monetary  system  of 
which  Hamilton  in  fatal  hour  laid  the  foundations.  The  abject  of  this 
long  contest  we  have  been,  and  are  stili,  engaged  in,  lias  been,  on  the 
one  side  to  sever  this  pernicious  union,  and  on  the  other  to  force  its  con- 
tinuance. Incalculable  interests  and  enormous  moneyed  powers  have 
thus  been  involved  in  it,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  taught 
to  feel  that  an  issue  lay  between  them,  individually,  end  a  hostile 
assailant  whose  attack  was  directly  upon  their  purses.  Vast  numbers 
Uierefore  of  the  Whig  parly — honestly  duped  by  the  charge  urged 
against  the  Administration  of  a  destructive  and  agrarian  policy,  and,  of 
hostility  to  the  uses  as  well  as  to  the  abuses  of  Credit — have  become 
accustomed  to  indulge  toward  their  political  opponents  a  habit  of  feeU 
ing  and  language  of  the  most  bitter  personal  animosity.  Stimulated 
by  the  inflammatory  eloquence  of  ambitious  poiiticiaus,  and  the  daily 
renewed  tirades  of  a  shamefully  licentiotis  party  press,  this  feeling  it  is 
which  has  chiefly  given  its  present  violent  tone  to  the  party  coetrover- 
8f.  The  Divorce  of  Bank  and  Stale,  so  far  as  regards  the  a^irs  of 
the  Federal  Giovernment,  which  will  be  operated  by  the  Independent 
Treasury,  will  go  far  toward  the  destruction  of  the  principal  source  in 
which  thia  thrice-accursed  evil  takes  its  rise. 

It  may  prove,  indeed,  that  we  exaggerate  the  extent  of  the  beneficial 
action  to  proceed  from  the  great  reform  of  which  wo  speak.  It  is  at 
least  certain  that  we  correctly  describe  its  direction.  Though  it  may 
not  perht^  be  adequate  to  the  remedy  of  the  disease,  which  may  be  too 
deeply  seated,  and  may  depend  upon  other  co5peraling  causes,  yet  its  ten- 
dency must  be  at  least  lo  moderate  it  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  Upon 
the  working  of  the  whole  machinery  of  our  Federal  Government  its  in- 
fluence cannot  fail  to  be  most  salutary.  It  will  hereafter  have  no 
other  than  the  simple  ordinary  political  power  to  wield.  It  will  never 
again  find  the  great  moneyed  institutions  of  the  country,  whether 
national  or  local,  mingling  in  the  array  of  the  party  contests  in  which 
it  may  he  engaged — now  in  alliance  with  it,  and  now  in  mortal  hos- 
tility. The  latter  will  thus  be  relieved  from  a  most  pernicious  influ- 
ence on  Ihe  stability  and  soundness  of  their  own  action,  in  their  proper 
vocation  and  duty.  And  there  will  he  no  great  interests  pressing  upon 
the  springs  of  legislation  to  favor  the  accumulation  of  a  large  national 
revenue.  On  the  contrary,  all  interests  must  combioe  in  the  opposite 
direction — the  most  powerful  with  the  strongest  inducement ;  namely, 
ibe  banks,  upon  whose  busiaesa  any  large  accumulation  of  itamant 
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specie  in  (be  vaults  of  the  Treasury  would  prove  a  sensible  clog.  The 
Federal  Gorernment  must  Uius  find  itself  chained  down  to  a  compul- 
sory path  of  the  strictest  ecoDorny,  and  will  be  kept  perforce  in  a  pure 
and  healthy  state,  wtiatever  may  be  the  disposiiioos  of  parties  in  power. 
The  motives  which  now  stimulate  the  passion  of  partisanship  lo  its 
violent  excesses,  will  be  greatly  reduced,  both  in  number,  in  force,and 
in  virulence  of  character ;  and  we  trust  that  we  are  never  again 
destined  lo  pass  through  such  anollier  period  of  unresting  tumult, 
struggle,  and  violence  of  bad  and  bitter  paaaion — at  least,  so  for  as  re. 
garda  the  politics  of  the  Federal  Governmcut — as  the  long  contest  of 
the  past  ten  years,  of  which  we  devoutly  (rust  that  we  have  now  at  last 
reached  the  closing  scene. 

Upon  the  stability  of  the  currency  also  its  iDAueDce  must  prova 
highly  beneficial.  The  necessity  of  some '  regulator'  upon  its  perpetual 
tendency  to  overaction,  no  one  disputes.  The  main  issue  between  our 
two  parlies  is  simply  as  to  the  mode  of  effecting  this  object — whether 
by  a  National  Bank,  or  by  the  Independent  Treasury,  For  though 
the  question  of  re-chartering  a  national  bank  is  kept  for  the  present  by 
the  Whig  party  in  tho  background,  no  candid  man  can  dispute  that  it 
still  remains  the  leading  idea  of  their  whole  theory  of  financial  policy. 
The  exploded  middle  alternative,  of  a  revival  of  the  deposits  bank 
system,  has  no  advocates  entitled  to  any  consideration.  Now  what  b 
the  feature  in  our  present  banking  system  for  which  all  parties  concede 
the  necessity  of  some  efiicient  '  regulator  1'  Simply  its  elasticity—^ 
irrepressible  lendeucy  to  rapid  expansion  in  seasons  of  prosperity  and 
confidence,  and  to  corresponding  contraction,  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence, like  the  shadow  to  the  light,  of  the  former.  The  only  mode  of 
'  regulation'  to  be  pursued  by  a  great  central  institution  must  consist 
in  returning  upon  such  banks  as  may  be  obiierved  to  be  expanding  un- 
wisely, so  much  of  their  paper  as  to  force  them  back  to  the  assumed 
level  of  prudence.  Without  referringto  theevidencc  ofpanl  experience, 
both  of  our  own  country  and  of  England,  which  afibrds  the  strongest 
illustration  of  this  argument  that  could  be  desired,  it  cannot  but  bo 
manifest  lo  the  slightest  candid  reflection,  that  such  a  mode  of  '  regu. 
lation'  must  be  a  very  uncertain,  arbitrary,  and  dangerous  one.  Quu 
euttodiet  iptwn  eustodemT  Who  shall  watch  the  watchman  1  Or- 
ganized on  the  same  principles  as  the  rest,  how  can  the  National  Bank 
be  presumed  free  itself  from  tliat  very  tendency  for  which  the  restraint 
is  needed!  And  even  assuming  its  direction  to  be  perfectly  pure  and 
disinterested,  so  as  never  designedly  to  abuse  so  enormous  a  power 
over  the  prices  of  all  property  and  labor — assuming  it  to  be  safe  and 
WHO,  politically  and  commercially,  to  entrust  such  s  power  to  a  few 
individual  hands — by  wbot  rule  can  they  measure  the  point  of  healthy 
■oandneas  at  which  the  currency  should  be  kept,  at  any  given  time,  and 
under  any  given  combination  of  oireumstonccs  1    What  guarantee  ban 
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we  that  ft  perfect  wisdom  will  regulate  ita  own  expansions  and  conirec 
tiona — the  eSects  of  which  upon  the  currency  are  multiplied  in  an 
indefinite  degree  by  the  very  uniformily  with  which  ita  vast  power  com- 
pels all  the  rest  to  follow  in  the  gigantic  wake  of  it^  example  T 

So  far  as  it  will  go,  the  operation  of  ihe  Independent  Treaaury  must 
prove  precisely  the  kind  of  'regulation'  required.  The  principal 
fallacy  of  our  paper  currency  has  been  its  professed  convertibility. 
Five  dollora  in  paper  have  represented  themselves  as  convertible  into 
specie  on  immediate  presentation,  when  but  one  dollar  has  in  truth 
been  held  in  reserve  in  the  vaults  of  the  ba^k  to  discharge  that  function 
(or  them  all.  But  in  the  season  of  general  prosperity  and  confider.ce 
— precisely  ivhen  the  gradual  restraint  is  required — no  one  dreams  of 
enforcing  this  convertibility.  The  unreflecting  confidence  of  iha 
public  bccoines  the  only  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  inflation 
may  be  carried,  and  converlibilily  comes  into  play  as  a  reality,  only 
when  the  inischicf  has  reached  a  point  of  excess  to  which  it  then  applies 
a  severe  and  sudden  check,  attended  with  a  rapid  reaction,  of  which 
we  have  loo  often  experienced  the  distressing  and  fatal  effects  to  leave 
it  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  farther  on  them.  The  misfortune  has  been 
that  we  have  had  no  actual  circulation  of  specie  in  the  currency,  with 
the  exception  of  a  trifling  amount  of  lacre  fractional  chanf^e.  There 
has  been  no  large  dealer,  omnipresent  throughout  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
who,  by  conductino;  all  his  transactions  of  collection  and  disbjrsement 
in  actual  specie,  has  kept  a  certain  quantity  always  afloat  in  the  round 
of  circulation — familiarizing  the  people  to  its  use,  and  holding'  it  up 
constantly  befuro  their  eyes,  and  before  the  instiimions  that  supply  their 
paper  currency,  as  the  one  fixed  standard  of  value  from  which  (he  latter 
can  never  allow  itself  to  deviate,  without  a  depreciation  immediately 
detected,  and  immediately  corrected.  This  is  the  function  which  the 
Independent  Treasury  will  perform  as  a  regulator  of  the  currency. 
What  true  friend  of  legitimate  banking  can  object  to  it  T  It  is  plain 
that  no  redundancy  of  revenue  could  arise  under  such  a  system,  to 
cause  an  undue  accumulation  of  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  public 
Treasury ;  and  that  a  sum  no  larger  than  from  live  to  seven  millioDS 
of  dollars — a  small  fraction  of  the  specie  added  to  the  supply  of  the 
country  by  the  DL>mocratic  policy  of  which  this  measure  is  ibe  con- 
summation— would  be  absorbed  by  the  fiscal  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

For  our  own  part  we  only  regret  the  unnecessar}'  graduation  which 
has  been  applied  to  the  iulroductionof  this  great  reform — so  as  to  make 
it  three  years  before  it  can  come  fully  into  play.  The  measure  may 
be,  and  doubtless  is,  susceptible  of  some  improvements  which  experi- 
ence  will  indicate.  But  we  are  profoundly  assured  that  it  will  never 
be  repealed  ;  nor  do  we  not  believe  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  unim- 
Bginabla  possibility  of  the  success  of  the  Whigs  in  the  present  struggle, 
they  either  could  or  would  dare  to  repeal  it.  t.i(Hi'^lc 
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THE  STREAMLET. 

BY  THE  ATITHDR  OF  THK  "YBNAflSBB,"  ftc. 
I. 

Ones  more  in  the  oW  places ! — and  I  glow 
Again  with  boyhood.     Once  again  renew'd, 

My  wandering  feet  ^ave  found  the  rivulet's  flow. 

My  cyfs  pursue  old  vistaa  in  the  wood; 
My  heart  partakes  their  consciousness, — I  heat 
Long  lost,  but  well-known  eounds,  salute  mine  ear. 

II. 

The  voices  of  the  forest  and  the  stream. 

And  murmuring  flights  of  wind,  that  through  the  grove 
Come  fitfully,  like  ^ncies  in  a  dream, 

And  speak  of  wild  and  most  unearthly  love — 
Such  love,  as  hope  prefignres  to  the  boy, 
Crowning  each  hillock  with  a  sunbright  joy. 

IIT. 

There  gleams  the  opening  path,  and  there,  below. 

Glimmers  the  streamlet  sparkling  through  green  leaves; 

I  catch  the  distant  pattering  of  its  flow. 

Id  sudden  murmurs,  ere  mine  eye  perceives, 

Complaining,  as  it  takes  its  liny  leaps. 

To  the  scooped  basin  where  it  sings  end  sleepa 

IV. 
It  was  my  father  tanght  me,  when  a  boy, 

Tho  winding  way  that  wins  it ;  and  I  grew 
To  love  the  path  whh  an  exceeding  joy, 

That  heeded  not  the  moments,  as  they  flew, 
So  sweetly  were  they  then  beguiled — gay  gleams 
All  green  and  gold,  the  garments  of  youth's  dreams. 


And,  sitting  by  its  marge,  my  &ther  said, 
That  streamlet  had  a  language  for  his  ear. 

Though  vainly  did  I  bend  my  boyish  head. 
With  him,  but  nothing  could  I  ever  hear  ; 

Yet,  as  we  did  return,  he  still  would  say. 

He  waa  a  belter  man,  so  taught,  that  day.  CtOOQ  Ic 
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VI. 
Yet,  surely  was  there  nothing  but  ihe  flow 

Of  idle  waters,  ever  more  the  same — 
A  sweet,  sad  patterinfr,  as  they  went  below — 

I  never  heard  them  syllable  a  name, 
Tboagh  much  I  strove,  for  in  my  father's  look 
I  read  the  serious  truth  of  all  he  spoke. 

VII. 
An  hundred  gtreams  like  this  the  country  knows. 

Prom  Santee  to  Savannah — brooks  that  glide 
Through  willow  tasselo — where  the  laurel  blows 

Id  trium|ih,  and  the  poplar  springs  in  pride ; 
A  slender  thread  of  silvery  white,  it  went. 
Winding  and  prattling  in  its  slow  descent. 

VIII. 
Where,  then,  the  mystery  of  its  voice,  and  whence? 

Like  other  forests  those  which  round  it  grew) 
In  what  the  source  of  that  intelligence, 

Denied  to  me,  which  yet  my  father  knew? 
Change  had  not  touched  its  waters, — 'twaa  that  mom 
As  small  as  in  the  hour  when  he  was  bom. 

IX. 

He  loo,  like  me,  had  from  its  yellow  bed 

Plnck'd  the  gray  pebble,  and  beneath  its  wave 
Had  plung'd,  in  summer  noon,  his  aching  head, 

Glad  of  the  cool  delight  that  still  it  gave ; — 
Then  he  grew  up  to  manhood, — then  became 
Aged, — yet  was  this  little  stream  the  same. 

X. 

His  {frave  is  in  the  forest,  and  he  sleeps 

Far  from  the  groves  he  loved — his  voice  no  more 
Is  in  mine  ear;  yet  through  my  memory  creeps 

Its  echo,  and  the  wild  and  solemn  lore 
He  taught  me,  when  we  watk'd  beside  that  brook, 
Comes  back,  as  now  within  its  waves  I  look. 

XI. 

The  spells  of  memory  to  my  side  command 

The  shadow'd  thought — not  desolate  nor  lone  ;— 

Faint  are  the  images  that  near  me  stand. 

Yet  are  the]£  images  of  things  well  known  :  C  OOqIc 

Tears  gather  to  a  moment,  and  inform  '^ 

Xba  irunbling  bosom  which  they  fail  to  warm. 
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XII. 
No  loDger  am  I  desolate,  beside 

These  green  aod  sacred  borders:  m  my  ear, 
As  down  I  bend,  where  the  fast  waters  glide, 

Murmurs,  from  sweetest  fancies,  do  I  hear ; 
Hope  takes  the  swallow's  accents,  and  they  bring 
So  glad  the  gathering  years,  a  rich  and  green-eyed  Bpring. 

XIII. 

And  my  old  sire,  he  err'd  not  sure!  I  feel 

As  if  I  were  a  listener  to  the  spell 
Of  one  whose  voice  is  power  1  My  senses  reel  I 

It  is  his  language, — I  should  know  it  well, — 
He  speaks  through  these  sweet  waters  which  he  loved 
In  boyhood,  and  where  still  oui  footsteps  roved. 

XIV. 
I  tremble  with  a  joy — my  heart  is  still, 

As,  swelling  up,  the  accents  break  the  sir ; 
My  spirit,  troubled,  shrinks,  even  as  the  rill 

When  leaves  disturb  the  sleeping  waters  there ; — 
My  feet  are  bstened  with  a  subtle  charm. 
Soothing  but  startling — fall  of  sweet  alarm. 

XV. 
The  accents  gather  to  &mlliaT  sounds, 

And  wake  anew  a  lost  and  well-Ioved  tone, 
I  hear  the  sacred  wo^d^  while  silence  rounds 

The  enchanted  circle,  and  my  breath  is  gone  : 
They  rise  melodious,  sad,  but  softly  clear, — 
My  heart  receives  the  music,  not  mine  ear. 

XVI. 
"  I  have  been  when  thy  father  dreamed-of  thee, 
I  shall  be,  when  thou  dreamest  of  thy  child ; 
.    Thy  children  shall  be  listeners  to  me, 

Whose  tones  so  oft  thy  father's  fiset  beguiled ; 
I  am  thy  guardian  genius, — from  the  first 
My  waters  still  have  slaked  thy  spirit's  thirst 

xvu. 

"  Wlien  thou  shall  be  forgotten,  I  shall  be. 

And  to  the  race  that  shall  succeed  ihes  or, 
"  I  will  repeat  my  counsel,  as  to  thee. 

And  like  thy  footsteps,  now,  shall  theirs  be  won, 
From  the  thick  gaiharing— from  the  crowded  ^rert       . 
With  me,  within  the  solitude,  to  mart.  "^lOOglC 
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IVIII.  ^ 

"  And  I  aliall  soothe  their  spirita,  as  I  now 

Soothe  that  of  him,  their  aire ;  my  atreanii  ehall  be 
A  gracious  freshness  for  each  burning  brow, 

While  my  soft  voice  shall  whisper,  sweetly  free. 
Tempering  to  calm,  the  bosom  vex'd  and  bow'd 
By  the  unfeeling  clamors  of  the  crowd. 

XIX. 
"Go  forth,  feir  boy,  and  happy  be  thy  years. 
Forget  not  soon  the  lessons,  long  our  theme, 
Nor,  when  the  growing  Time  shall  leach  thee  tears 

Desert  these  shady  bowers — this  sacred  stream  ; 
'Twill  be  my  care,  when  roan  has  taught  thee  gloom. 
To  bring  thy  worn  heart  back  to  all  its  bloom. 

XX, 

"  Look  on  these  waters  when  thy  mood  is  sad. 

Fly  to  these  groves,  when  close  pursued  by  power  ; 

These  shall  restore  (hee  all  that  made  thee  glad, 
And  bring  oblivion  of  the  present  hour; 

Mine  is  the  stream  that  must  forever  roll, 

A  memory  not  of  earth,  but  of  its  soul. 

XXI. 

"  I  keep  afiections  pure — I  save  the  heart 

From  Eartb'a  pollutJona ;— -treasured  in  my  wave 

Is  healing,  and  the  pow'r  (o  make  depart 
Bad  passions,  those  worse  tyrants ;  and  to  save 

The  victim  from  himself,  and  still  restore 

The  angel  whiteness  of  the  soul  once  more. 

XXII. 

"  Oh,  when  the  world  has  wrong'd  thee,  seek  me  then. 

Though,  haplesa,  from  thy  belter  self  estranged  ; 
Fly  lo  these  watera,  from  the  atripea  of  men, 

And  gazing  in  them  shall  thy  heart  be  changed  ; 
Though  years  have  risen  between,  and  stripe  and  acorn. 
Yet  shall  thy  fiiee,  once  more,  be  that  thou  wear'st  this  mom." 

W.  a.  8. 
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AMERICAN    ARISTOCRACY." 

Captain  Marryatt's  publication  on  tbe  political  institutions  of  ths 
United  States'coutaina  mucli  iaformalioa  ofimpottaQCQ  to  out  citizeot. 
Pew  of  his  details  possess  novelty  ot  inteiest  lo  those  accustomed  to 
read  the  newspapers  opposed  to  the  late  and  present  administrations  of 
tbe  Greneral  QovenimetU.  But  the  principles  which  he  promulgates, 
connected  with  the  sources  from  which  they  have  been  evidently  de- 
rived, throw  so  much  light  upon  the  party  discussions  which  have 
been  carried  on  with  unprecedented  zeal  during  the  last  ten  years,  that 
we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  bring  them  to  public  uotice.  The  import- 
ance of  tbe  book  consists  in  its  furnishing  a  clue  to  the  real  sentiments 
■nd  designs  of  an  active  party  of  politicians  among  ourselves.  Its 
nominal  author  is  entitled  to  be  held  guilllessof  the  sligbteai  compre- 
hension of  the  bearing  of  any  political  question  whatever.  His  pro- 
fessional  education  and  previous  pursuits  equally  unfitted  him  for  any 
such  investigations.  He  was,  of  course,  compelled  in  the  concoction  of 
his  book  to  place  reliance  upon  the  representations  of  those  persons  by 
whom  he  was  hospitably  entertained,  without  evincing  the  slightest 
noisgiving  as  lo  their  fairness  and  accuracy. 

Our  readers  were  doubtless  apprized  st  the  time,  by  the  dngular 
publications  in  the  newspapers  under  his  sign  manual,  that  our  country 
was  &vored  with  the  presence  of  this  individual  during  the  years  1837 
and  1836.  He  arrived  here  in  the  midst  of  a  disastrous  revulsion, 
which  was  made  the  iostrument  of  great  political  excitement.  He  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  that  portion  of  our  community  who  are 
peculiarly  vigilant  in  hunting  up  and  patronizing  foreign  adventurers 
who  do  not  intend  to  become  citizens.  The  honest  emigrant  who  has 
fled  from  the  oppresaions  of  the  old  world,  under  the  intention  of  exer- 
cising his  industry  and  talents  with  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  here, 
invariably  finds  this  class  of  oar  society  to  manifest  the  most  unrelenting 
hoMility  to  bis  permanent  interests. 

Bat  strolling  players,  writers  of  novels,  and  other  works  of  &ncy, 
and  ekevtdiert  iPinduitrie  of  all  kinds,  who  make  a  temporary  inroad 
upon  this  country  in  the  way  of  busiuess,  are  always  greeted  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  confidence.  Rarely  giving  themselves  an  opportunity 
of  learning  any  thing  of  the  character  of  our  valuable  citizens  who 
are  employed  in  their  pursuits  in  the  towns,  villages  and  larms  through- 
out the  land,  such  visitors  from  Europe  necessarily  imbibe  theit  notions 

*  Second  Mfies  ot  a  Diaiy  ia  America,  with  Renuiks  on  its  Instilntioiu,  hj 
Captthi  Mwiy^tt,  C.  B.,  Author  of  "  Potei  Simple,"  "Jacob  FaithfUl,""  Frank 
HiUiiia.7,"  iSui.    Phikdelphiii,  T.  K.  &  P-  G.  Colliiu,  1840. 
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of  the  manneTfl,  marali,  and  politics  of  the  couotry  from  those  with 
whom  they  associate.  Can  any  lational  man  who  is  familiar  with  the 
society  of  our  large  cities  doubt  as  to  the  originals  from  which  the 
pictures,  which  foreign  travellers  have  generally  given  of  us,  hare 
been  drawn  t  That  strange  comhinalion  of  mean  servility  and  pomp- 
ous impertinence,  equally  removed  from  true  atfabiiity  and  self-respect 
— that  short  sighted  cuaning  in  the  transaction  of  business,  which  has 
given  rise  to  a  new  appellation  in  Europe,  for  any  species  of  fraud  and 
swindling  which  enables  the  perpetrators  to  escape  the  penalties  of  the 
law  le  vol  Americam — that  total  disregard  to  the  public  welfare  in 
the  pursuit  of  gain,  which  has  led  to  the  prevalent  belief  there,  that 
our  political  institutions,  based  untiiely  upon  public  opinion,  must  from 
its  dissolute  conditiou  be  soon  overthrown  7 

It  may  be  urged  that  Captain  Marryatt  has  not  been  authorized  to 
express  the  opinions  of  any  body  of  politicians  among  us,  and  therefore 
they  are  not  to  be  considered  responsible  for  any  of  the  doctrines  in  his 
book.  We  freely  admit  his  want  of  express  authority.  But  we  appeal 
to  the  book  itself  which  treats  in  detail  of  the  political  transactions 
throughout  the  whole  warfare  waged  by  the  partisans  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  Stales  against  the  productive  interests  of  the  country,  for 
the  clearest  internal  proof  of  the  real  paternity  of  many  views,  which 
had  lost  their  immediate  interest,  some  of  them  years  before  he  arrived 
in  this  country.  That  he  abused  the  hospitality  of  his  friends,  and 
violated  the  confidence  with  which  he  vras  treated,  is  not  unlikely.  They 
are  somewhat  remarkable  for  explanatious  not  intended  to  be  made 
public.  Many  indiscreet  disclosures  doubtless  were  made  during  those 
convivial  periods  of  exultation  which  were,  so  frequent  at  one  period  of 
his  visit  We  recollect  that  some  of  his  associates  became  nearly 
frantic  with  joy  at  the  result  of  the  elections  in  several  of  the  States; 
daring  tha  suspension  of  1837-1838.  But  we  can  perceive  no  reason 
why  the  people  of  the  United  States  m.ay  not  avail  themselves  of  expo- 
sitions made  during  that  period,  especially  when  the  party  to  which 
these  individuals  belong  are  organizing  for  a  most  violent  struggle  to 
obtain  the  command  of  the  government — refusing  on  the  one  hand  to 
submit  any  public  explanation  of  their  principles  or  intentions  to  the 
people,  in  order  that  private  repreeentaiions  to  suit  every  shade  of  feel- 
ing may  be  made,  and  on  the  other  sparing  neither  exertions  or  expoi- 
dilures  to  bring  the  whole  organization  of  onr  gOTemm«it  uixler  8ub> 
jeclion  to  their  plans.  The  statements  of  Capt.  Marryatt  receive  peca- 
liar  value  and  authenticity  from  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  cooler  and 
more  sagacious  leaders  of  (he  party  manifested  at  the  time  of  those  re- 
joicings evident  apprehensions  as  to  the  untoward  conseqaences  of 
pouring  forth  their  designs,  which  had  occurred  on  previous  occasions. 
At  their  crowning  triumph  over  the  democracy,  at  the  Astor  Home,  in- 
dividuals of  their  own  party — even  those  who  had  paid  the  ten  dollars 
demanded  for  their  tickets — were  rigorously  excluded,  unless  preriously 
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approved  aa  capable  of  carrying  themselvea  with  dJscretioa.  This  ap- 
peared at  the  time,  from  aundry  diBCUsaioiis  on  the  subject  ia  their 
newspapere.  We  are  willing  that  all  proper  alJowancea  should  be  made 
for  the  exaggerations  incident  to  the  inspiration  habitual  to  allTictories 
of  that  party,  whether  celebrated  in  anticipation  or  otherwise.  We  ar« 
aware  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  charge  the  whole  parly  with  auch 
eitraragances.  But  it  should  be  borne  io  mind  that  the  party  has  al- 
ways been  controlled  by  euch  leaders.  At  do  period  of  our  history  has 
theii  inflaence  been  more  conspicuous  than  at  this  moment.  The  de- 
'  velopemeuts  of  this  book  are,  therefore,. quite  as  instructive  (g  every 
lover  of  his  country,  aa  though  they  had  been  made,  by  partizana  of 
more  sagacity.and  upon  more  sober  occasiona.  It  is  on^  necessary  in 
estimating  them  to  overlook  those  exuberant  statements  of  matters  of 
(act,  to  which  such  individuals  sre  prone.  The  doctrines  they  are  in- 
tended to  illustrate  may  probably  be  gathered  more  fully  under  such 
circumslaaccs,  than  any  other — since  "  out  of  the  abundance  of  ths 
heart,  the  mouth  speaketh,"  besidea  the  classical  adage,  "  in  vino  veriiat." 
On  page  156  may  be  found  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  which 
are  interspersed  throughout  the  volume  in  theae  terma : 

"  Tlo  tact  is  that  an  arisiocncy  is  abaolutnly  neceuary  Ibr  America,  both  polid- 
caOj  and  monlly,  ir  the  Americaas  wiab  Iheir  iiutitutiong  la  hold  togetfiar,  fur  if 
■ome  Aip  i*  not  put  to  the  npidlj  advancing  power  of  the  people,  snarchf  muit  be 
the  rault.  I  do  not  mean  an  anitocracj  or  title.  I  mean  such  an  ariitocncy  of 
MbM  uid  power  which  n«sllb  will  gire— «□  arialociac/  which  shall  lead  lociely  *ai 
poriiy  it.  How  U  ibis  tu  be  obtained  in  a  democracy  T — umply  b;  purcbaae.  In  s 
coantrj  when  the  auftraje  is  cnnliaed  to  certain  claMes,  as  in  England,  auch  pur- 
dMM  unot  to  tia  obDuned,  aathe  people  who  have  (he  right  of  snfliaje  are  not  poor 
enough  to  be  booghl.  Bat  in  a  country  like  America,  where  anSrage  is  onivenal, 
the  people  will  ereDtaally  sell  their  birth-righl ;  and  if  by  anch  meuu  aa  aristocra- 
lica]  government  a  elei^ted,  il  will  be  able  to  amend  the  consdtatian,  and  paw  what 
liwa  it  pleases.  Thi*  may  appear  tisionory,  but  it  hoi  been  proved  already  that  it 
can  be  done,  and  ir  it  can  be  done  now,  how  much  more  eauily  will  it  be  accomptiifa- 
«d  when  the  population  bu  quadrupled,  and  ibe  divinon  commencea  between  the 
rich  and  poor.  I  aay  il  ban  been  done  already,  for  il  woa  done  at  the  laat  New 
York  election.  The  democratic  parly  made  rare  of  nicceas ;  but  a  large  anm  or 
money  waa  brought  into  play,  and  the  whole  of  the  committeea  of  the  democratio 
pony  were  bought  over,  and  the  whigs  carried  the  day." 

"  The  greatest  seeurily  Tor  the  duration  of  the  present  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  is  an  eslablishment  of  an  aristocracy.  It  ia  the  third  power  which  was  in- 
tended to  act,  hut  which  has  been  destroyed  and  is  now  wanting.  Let  the  Sennle  be 
■siKocralical — lei  the  Congress  be  partially  so,  and  then  what  would  be  the  American 
Government  of  President,  Senate  and  Congresa,  but,  mutala  wmiiiu,  King,  Lords 
and  Commons  T" 

No  evidence  could  more  conclusively  show  Captain  Marryatt's  ig- 
norance of  all  political  principles  and  history,  so  liir  as  regards  his  in- 
dependent acquisitions,  than  these  allusions  to  his  own  country.  Can 
there  be  found  another  Englishman  who  has  reached  the  years  of  man- 
hood, who  does  not  know  that  votes  and  even  seats  in  Parliament  are 
pQichaaed  with  as  little  ceremony  in  England,  as  any  other  commo- 
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lioaest  and  mdustrioui.  claases,  but  to  underiDine  and  impair  the  seca- 
rity  of  every  estate  id  the  couDiry.  Such  profligate  adventurers  are 
iwinore  worthy  to  be  deemed  aa  arialoCTacy,  than  are  Ikat  elegantly 
decorated  class  of  thieves  who  infest  London,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  '  swillt'  They  inflict  upon  society  all  the  worst  evils  which 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  any  body  of  aristocracy  ever  visited  upon  a 
naiioa,  without  a  particle  of  redeeming;  benefit. 

The  aristocracy  of  Europe  is  as  diflerent  in  its  origin  and  design 
from  this  mushroom  progeny  of  paper  money,  as  an  ancient  feudal 
castle  is  from  the  preposterous  architecture,  which,  under  the  nam^f  a 
country  seat,  so  frequently  and  appropriately  represenls  the  taste  and 
permanency  of  its  stock-jobbing  owner.  The  foundations  of  the  aris- 
tocratic principle,  in  those  countries  where  it  has  exercised  its  most 
conservative  powers,  were  laid  during  the  general  confusion  of  society 
which  prevailed  in  the  Dark  Ages.  Its  history  in  France,  whence 
this  institution  was  carried  to  England  by  the  conquest  of  William  the 
Norman,  may  be  briefly  stated,  and  is  not  without  instruction. 

Either  the  military  leaders  of  those  warlike  barbarians  who  sub- 
verted the  Roman  Empire,  and  enslaved  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
or  other  individuals  distinguished  for  their  talents  and  courage  during 
that  period  of  anarchy,  became  rulers  over  large  sections  of  territory. 
On  the  maturity  of  the  feudal  system,  this  authority  became  hereditary. 
The  right  of  commanding  in  war,  of  governing  in  peace,  and  of  de- 
termining all  civil  and  criminal  controversies,  became  vested  in  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  descended  by  primogeniture.  Each  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  feudal  dependants,  while  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
'  villeins,'  enjoying  no  privileges  but  those  possessed  at  this  day  by  the 
serfs  of  Russia,  or  even  the  plantation  slaves  of  the  South.  The 
power  of  the  nobility  was  such,  that  they  were  generally  able  to  set 
their  nominal  superior,  the  king,  at  defiance,  whenever  it  suited  their 
views,  and  on  important  occasions  to  resist  his  authority  by  open  hos- 
tilities. Century  aAer  century,  the  restraint  of  this  inordinate  ascend- 
ancy of  the  aristocracy  was  the  principal  object  of  royal  policy.  By 
slow  degrees  during  the  bloody  wars  with  England,  carried  on  in  the 
bosom  of  France,  this  great  point  was  advanced.  It  made  further  pro- 
gress during  the  half  century  of  civil  wars  of  which  religion  was  either 
the  cause  or  the  pretext  The  lectures  on  Davila,  the  historian  of  that 
period,  published  by  John  Adams,  indicate  how  perfectly  his  mind  was 
imbued  with  all  the  maxima  of  the  aristocracy  of  Fraacedoring  that 
turbulent  periol  The  overreaching  and  suicidal  rivalry  of  individual 
nobles  during  these  vicissitudes  had  so  much  distracted  and  weakened 
the  authority  of  their  order,  that  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  able  to  accom- 
plish the  overthrow  of  their  political  power,  previous  to  the  accession 
of  Louis  XIV.  In  his  reign  the  whole  authority  of  the  state  was  con- 
centrated in  the  king.    The  only  remaining  vestiges  of  the  Soma   \ 
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polilical  impOTlance  of  the  aiistocracy,  were  the  pririlef^s  of  enjoying 
all  the  ciril  and  military  offices  of  the  crown,  and  being  exempted  from 
all  taxes  and  public  burdens.  From  independent  sovereigns,  exercising^ 
absolute  power  over  (heir  vassals,  and  waging  war  at  their  pleasure, 
against  any  who  might  infringe  upon  their  security  or  their  pride,  the 
great  nobility  were  humbled  to  mare  courtiers,  wholly  destitnte  of 
consequence  excepting  from  royal  &Tor. 

The  prodigal  expenditures  caused  by  the  profuse  magnificence  of 
Louii  le  Grand  and  his  vast  warlike  enterprises  against  the  rest  of 
Europe,  plunged  the  finances  of  France  into  such  disorder,  that  during 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  the  paper  money  schemes  of  John  Law 
were  embraced  with  avidity  as  the  only  mode  of  relief.  In  our  num- 
ber for  March,  1839,  &  full  account  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  result 
of  these  schemes  was  given  from  the  highest  authority.  The  system 
produced  such  a  general  overthrow  of  property  and  confidence,  as  still 
further  to  derange  the  public  finances.  Finally,  the  war  in  which 
France  embarked,  by  making  common  cause  with  this  country  in  faer 
struggle  for  independence,  brought  on  a  crisis.  Every  expedirot  within 
the  control  of  (he  mifiistry  for  carrying  on  the  public  service  was  ex- 
hausted. Only  tho  power  of  taxing  the  property  of  the  aristocracy 
was  adequate  for  the  emergency.  This  could  be  given  by  the  States 
General  alone,  which  by  the  fuudamental  usages  of  the  kingdom  repre- 
sented each  order  of  the  monarchy.  Such  an  assembly  had  not  been 
convened  since  the  reign  of  Louis  XllL  Bui  the  necessity  of  the  oc- 
casion caused  it  to  be  convoked,  after  an  interim  of  a  century  and  a 
half,  in  1789. 

Many  of  the  individuals  who  composed  the  aristocracy  of  France  at 
that  period,  possessed  liberal  and  enlarged  minds.  They  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  public  prosperity,  equally  with  private  security,  had 
been  impaired  by  (he  social  degradation  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
community.  They  had  become  convinced  that  the  restoration  of  man 
to  his  rights  as  man,  was  the  only  eSectual  and  permanent  mode  of 
retrieving  the  exhausted  energies  of  the  state.  The  people  at  large 
had  been  prostrated  and  trampled  upon  in  the  pursuit  of  schemes  of 
aggrandizement,  as  fallacious  as  they  had  proved  ruinous.  To  elevate 
their  character  and  protect  their  interesls,  was  the  indispensable  basis 
of  all  real  improvement.  Another  portion  of  the  nobility,  actuated  by 
varioiis  views  of  personal  ambition,  professed  a  great  hypocritical  re- 
gard for  the  people,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  by  popular  clamor,  to 
compel  the  crown  to  reinvest  their  order  with  a  portion  of  the  political 
power  extorted  from  their  ancestors  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teemh  centuries.  Then  the  ministry  of  the  king,  and  their  dependents, 
detarmined  that  the  property  of  the  piirileged  class  should  be  placed, 
widiin  reach  of  taxation,  were  anxious  to  gain  the  popular  support  of 
this  leading  project  for  which  the  States  Qeneral  were  assembled. 
These  TaiioQs  views  and  interwts  combined  to  inflame  a  nation  which 
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had  been  oppressed  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  nntioDsl  degradation.  la 
addition  to  to  many  catues  of  excitement  operating  at  once  upon  a  mei< 
curial  people,  they  ware  at  the  period  in  question  almost  initiated  by 
scarcity. 

It  ought  not  to  appear  marrellons  at  the  present  day,  that  the  portion 
of  the  aiialocracy  who  proposed  to  use  the  people  as  mere  instruments  of 
terror,  to  compel  the  crown  to  share  its  power  with  them  fay  increasing 
their  authority,  should  hare  seized  upon  such  a  ciiaia  for  atirring  up 
the  populace  by  demoralizing  expedients.  We  have  not  only  seen  the 
distress  of  our  cilizens  attempted  to  be  employed  with  a  similar  design 
by  OUT  mock  aristocracy,  but  have  witnessed  theii  deliberate,  premedi- 
tated mancBurres  to  produce  such  distress,  by  means  of  their  control 
over  the  paper  currency  in  general  circulation,  in  order  1o  turn  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  people  as  a  conclusive  argument  against  their  responsible 
gorernmenL  The  conduct  of  a  very  numerous  portion  of  the  French 
aristocracy  on  the  occasion  referred  to  was  equally  suicidal.  They 
discoTered,  when  it  was  too  late  to  repair  the  eTiI,  that  the  exasperated 
passions  of  great  masses  of  needy  individuals,  though  it  may  seem  a 
stroke  of  refined  policy  to  put  them  in  motioft,  require  something 
more  powerful  than  politicians  usually  possess,  to  guide  the  extrava- 
gant exhibitions  which  are  inevitable  from  the  inlluence  of  such  deep 
and  universal  sympathy.  The  result  of  their  short-sighted  manage- 
ment is  too  well  known  to  need  recital  That  great  nation  was  pre- 
cipitated into  the  most  deplorable  excesses  which  lasted  for  ten  long 
and  bloody  years.  ^  From  this  state  of  anarchy  France  was  at  last 
rescued  by  the  stern  despotism  of  Napoleon.  The  result  has  been  the 
obliteration  of  the  ancient  aristocratic  principles  from  the  actual  gov- 
ernment of  the  nation.  The  condition  of  society  has  doubtless  been 
ameliorated  by  the  Revolution,  Property  in  the  soil,  which  before  the 
Revolution  was  almost  exclusively  held  by  the  nobility  and  the  church, 
has  become  more  generally  distributed  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  The  fundamental  security  of  social  order,  the  difiueion  of 
means  of  subsistence,  which  makes  it  the  interest  of  every  individual  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  whole,  has  in  a  great  degree  removed  the  great 
sources  of  demoralization  which  led  to  such  lamentable  consequences. 
Poverty  is  the  prolific  motive  of  crime  in  every  stale  of  society.  But 
contentment  is  not  to  be  immediately  expected  after  the  excitement  of  the 
last  half  century,  A  brief  calm  is  not  sufficient  to  allay  the  waves  of 
ocean  agitated  by  long  continued  storms.  The  thirst  of  glory,  inflamed 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  victories  of  Napoleon,  became  as  ungoverna- 
ble a  passion  as  the  appetite  for  pecnniary  gain,  infused  into  all  classes 
in  this  country  by  the  achievements  of  the  Oreat  Financier.  A  long 
period  of  successful  war  ia  precisely  like  a  period  of  paper  money 
speculation  in  this  respect.  It  creates  a  large  class  of  individuals  whose 
minds  have  been  continually  agitated  by  deep  excitemmt,  and  who 
find  it  impossible  to  be  satisfied  in  the  quiet  diligoice  demanded  by  the 
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pursuits  of  oriJinary  life.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  internal  difficul- 
'ies  of  France,  when  ne  call  to  mind  the  fermentation  which  has  ao  fre- 
quently convulsed  our  community  by  the  sudden  fluctuation  of  prices — 
the  marvellous  tales  of  immense  fortunes  acquired  without  either  capi- 
tal or  labor — the  thousands  who  have  been  seduced  from  the  walks  of 
industry,  and  have  abandoned  all  re^rd  to  fair  dealiag  and  the  princi- 
ples of  justice,  in  the  ardCnt  pursuit  of  wealth. 

It  has  been  an  ordinary  aitiSce  of  the  enemies  of  equal  rights  to  as- 
cribe all  papular  excesses  to  the  ascenJency  of  democratic  principles. 
In  point  of  fact,  wherever  the  people  themselves  exerciso  the  real  power 
of  self  government,  no  opporluoily  can  exist  for  such  eicesses.  They 
can  at  once  change  the  whole  policy  of  the  slate  by  substituting  new 
agenia  in  the  ordinary  course,  to  carry  out  their  views.  There  can  be 
no  occasion  for  rebellion  under  such  a  system  of  governmenL  But 
where  the  whole  authority  uf  our  state  is  vested  in  an  aristocracy, 
should  the  people  feel  aggrieved,  whether  with  or  without  sufficient 
cause,  they  can  only  be  kept  in  subjection  to  the  laws  by  a  mercenary 
force,  as  in  England  and  Ireland  at  this  moment.  The  two  classes  of 
the  community  are  placed  in  a  hostile  attitude  merely  by  the  relation 
of  irresponsible  rulers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  condition  of  vassalage 
on  the  other,  without  hope  of  redress  except  by  operating  on  the  feari 
of  their  real  masters.  Where  the  people  themselves  constitute  iha  de- 
fence of  the  country  by  an  organized  militia,  called  into  service  only 
when  required  by  public  exigencies,  no  power  of  subjugation  exists, 
like  that  so  oflen  exerted  in  Europe  by  mercenary  standing  armies. 
Such  a  militia  is  an  essential  element  of  the  system  of  self  government. 
The  attempt  to  confound  its  el^cient  organization  for  purposes  of  pub- 
lic defence,  with  the  creation  of  a  mercenary  arn'y,is  precisely  similar 
to  the  pretexts  under  which  mobs  have  occasionally  been  excited  in 
this  country  by  the  enemies  of  popular  rights— such  as  the  Post  Office 
mob  at  Boston,  the  currency  mobs  at  New  York,  the  election  mobs  at 
Philadelphia,  the  Bank  of  Maryland  mob  at  Baltimore,  and  the  late 
mob  at  St  Louis  excited  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  Stale  Bank 
to  suspend  specie  payments.  They  all  spring  from  a  common  origin 
— a  misguided  desire  to  advance  individual  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  welfare.  The  industrious  classes  of  society  are  composed  of 
men  of  like  passions  with  the  rest  of  humanity.  They  are  exposed  to 
seductions  and  liable  to  be  misled  by  impulses.  Whenever  they  have 
been  artfully  excited  into  the  perpetration  of  excesses,  by  the  mock 
aristocracy  who  are  to  "  lead  society  and  to  purify  it,"  their  extrava- 
gances are  invariably  charged  upon  the  doctrines  of  equal  rights. 
CapL  Marryatt's  whole  design  is  conceived  in  this  spirit  The 
deowralization  produced  by  the  wholesale  swindling  of  the  banks  is 
coolly  charged  upon  the  "  Jackson  dynasty"  and  it  is  taunted  with  re- 
garding "a  breach  of  trust  towards  it  as  not  of  any  consequence." 
while,  in  fact,  the  whole  course  of  the  administration  has  been  a  slruggl* 
H2 
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against  the  enonnitieB  introduced  and  protected  by  the  paper  money 
power.  The  ideas  contained  in  the  following  extract!  from  page  14S, 
KTe  repealed  in  farious  shapes  throughout  the  book : 

"  I  have  berorv  oburved  that  whnteTer  aaaetf  permid,  m«n  will  do  and  not  eon- 
Bdu  to  be  wrong;  and  if  Govenunem  comidcn  nbreftcfa  of  tru»l  lowards  it  a>  not 
of  aaj  cODWiinence,  and  defRullen  oie  peroiiued  to  escape,  it  will  orcoune  become 
no  crime  in  the  ef  m  of  ibe  uajaiit}'.  Such  ia  anToitLiDalely  the  ciue  at  preeeul.  It 
maj  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  Jackion  dfnosly,  and  it  ii  but  a  few  year* 
aiDce  thia  dreadful  demoializiLlian  has  become  bo  apparent  and  ao  ahnmelenlf 

"It  may  indeed  b«  Airty  nid  that  nothing  is  diigrscerul  with  Ae  majority  in 
America,  which  Ibe  law  cBunot  lay  bold*  of.  Yon  am  either  in  or  out  of  the  pene- 
lentiary.  If  you  are  once  in,  you  are  lo9l  forever,  but  keep  out,  and  you  are  aa 
good  as  your  neighbor." 

This  picture,  evidently  drawn  from  life  around  him,  requires  do  com- 
menL  Its  practical  doctrines  have  been  too  often  displayed  by  those 
whom  Capt.  Marryatt  holds  up  as  (he  only  class  who  can  "  lead  society 
and  purify  iL"  Instead  of  elevating  the  tone  of  moral  feeling  and  ad- 
Tancing  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large,  many  of  them  seem 
determined,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  their  measures,  to  degrade  so- 
ciety into  a  band  of  marauders  upon  each  other,  where  the  weak  are 
plundered  with  Impunity  by  the  powerful. 

To  relura  to  our  account  of  the  origin  and  design  of  European 
aristocracy.  We  have  seen  that  in  France  it  sprang  from  the  over- 
throw oS'the  previously  settled  order  of  things,  which  required  the  inter- 
position of  powerful  individuals  for  the  common  protection.  Like  all 
power  without  limitation  for  which  the  possessors  arc  not  responsible, 
it  finally  run  into  extravagant  excesses,  and  ruined  itself  Its  course  in 
England  from  the  period  of  the  Conquest  was  similar  in  most  respects 
to  that  of  France  until  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  whole  order  was 
nearly  extirpated  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  as  the  conflict  between  the 
rival  bmilies  of  York  and  Lancaster,  for  the  possei^aion  of  the  crown, 
is  familiarly  called.  This  destruction  of  the  ancient  aristocracy  of 
England,  not  only  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  next  century,  but  eSected  at  once  a  great  social  revolution. 
Previously  to  these  rears,  a  great  majority  of  the  population  were  predial 
slaves  of  the  nobility.  Diiriwg  the  century  which  this  conflict  lasted, 
villeinage  disappeared,  withoht  leaving  any  distinct  trace  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  were  dissolved.  When 
civil  dissensions  had  arrayed  the  whole  physical  force  of  the  nation  in 
arms,  it  was  probably  effected  by  the  free  consent  of  all  parlies.     It  is 

>  In  a  note  to  tfaja  paaaage,  the  subject  of  Iha  inrealraent  of  Engliah  Capital  in 
Slate  Stocka  and  public  worita  i«  di»cOHed  nt  length.  The  identity  of  hLi  viewi  with 
those  promnljTited  by  tome  of  the  leadini  anthoritiei  of  WaU-itreet  will  be  under 
Mood  by  quoting  the  following  sentence,  which  conclndea  the  eawy.  ■'  The  only 
nltimale  chance  of  recovering  the  money  is  by  thii  country  (Eoglaiul)  conpeUn* 
Iha  payment  ofit  by  the  Fedenl  GoTerament!"  •-  lO'.^^^'-' 
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a  cnrious  feet  in  conDezion  with  the  Norman  aristocracy,  that  the  fendal 
Sfstem  oerer  waa  tolerated  \a  Norway,  whence  most  of  ihese  fiimlHes 
derived  their  origia  Villeinage  prevailed  ibroughouE  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Normana  were  mainly  insttu menial  in  imposing  it  upon 
other  nations — hut  never  permitted  it  to  exist  in  their  native  country. 
That  enterprising  race  were  not  only  vigilant  in  resisting  all  attempts 
against  their  domestic  liberty,  bul  in  securinggreatequalily  of  property 
amoag  themselves,  with  a  degree  of  general  intelligence  quite  extraor- 
dinary during  the  most  benighted  periods  of  Europeati  history.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  publications  we  have  recently  met  with,  is  Mr. 
Laing's  account  of  his  residence  in  Norway  for  several  years,  describing 
the  present  state  of  society  there,  which  appears  to  be  substantially  the 
same  as  that  which  prevailed  a  thousand  years  ago. 

The  aristocracy  originally  established  in  England  by  the  CooqueroT 
having  been  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  and  the  few  surviving  fami- 
lies having  been  stripped  of  most  of  their  property  and  efficient  power 
in  the  course  of  the  long  and  bloody  contest  referred  to,  the  ranks  of  the 
nobility  were  first  extensively  recruited  by  the  most  conceited,  merce- 
imry  and  pusillanimous  of  her  monarchs.  Few  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy of  the  present  day  enjoy  titles  grantud  anterior  to  the  accession 
of  James  I.  With  the  effluxof  titular  honors  showered  upon  England 
by  his  mean-spirited  favoritism,  a  tide  of  royal  monopolies  arose  for  the 
gratification  of  his  coortiers.  This  was  an  abuse  of  commerce  wholly 
destructive  of  its  great  objects,  which  was  more  pardonable  at  that  lime, 
than  at  the  present  day,  when  every  man  of  intelligence  perceives  that 
equal  justice  is  the  soul  of  all  commercial  interchanges.  Exclusive 
privileges  are  radically  hostile  to  fair  and  honest  dealings.  When  the 
list  of  royal  charters  granted  by  James  was  read  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, one  of  the  members  inquired  whether  the  exclusive  right  of 
making  bread  had  not  been  given  by  the  king  to  some  of  his  depen- 
dents! This  question  was  asked  only  to  express  an  opinion  of  the 
character  of  these  monopolies.  It  was  reserved  for  the  ingenuity  of  tha 
present  age  to  contrive  and  execute  a  scheme  ofmonopoly  which  should 
enable  a  few  persons  to  control  the  supply  of  food  necessary  for  the 
subsistence  of  a  whole  people. 

With  a  few  illustrious  exceptions,  the  body  of  the  hereditary  law- 
givers of  England,  whose  nobility  dates  previous  to  the  rise  of  the 
paper  money  system,  owe  thgir  rank  to  the  weakness  of  James  I.,  the 
arbitrary  designs  of  his  son  and  successor,  and  to  the  profligate  tyranny 
of  his  two  grandsons.  The  whole  period  since  the  abdication  of 
James  li,  may  be  regarded'as  a  single  reign — the  rule  of  public  debt 
and  paper  mt)Dey.  Accessions  have  been  made  to  the  nobility  from 
all  qtiarters,  both  domestic  and  foreign — for  all  kinds  of  services,  pub- 
lic and  private,  personal  and  political.  The  tide  of  corruptibn  has 
■wept  away  all  land  marks.  Only  two  classes  of  society  in  feet  now 
exist  in  England,  tax  payers  «aA  tax  consumers,— the  latter  Inclwlioff 
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those  whose  overgrown  revenuea  are  inflaled  by  com  laws,  and  other 
schemee  of  plunder,  devised  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  a  paper  sys- 
tem.  which  has  entailed  upon  the  industry  of  the  people  at  large,  the 
burden  of  a  public  debt  amouuting  to  within  a  fraction  of  four  thousand 
millioDs  of  dollara.  The  tax-con siimers  exercise  abaoJute  power  over 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  state.  Some  idea  of  the  processes  era- 
ployed  may  be  understood  by  those  who  hare  contemplated  the  in- 
fluence ofdebt  and  paper  money  upon  our  legi.alative  bodies. 

While  the  theory  of  the  English  constitution — the  prerogative  of 
the  crowo,  the  authority  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
aristocracy — is  the  same  as  at  the  accession  of  the  Stuart  family,  in 
practice  the  whole  hnva  been  swallowed  up  by  pecuniary  influence. 
For  more  than  a  century  England  has  been  ruled  with  exclusive  re- 
gard, not  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  but  to  the  profit  of  the  few  who 
have  obtained  the  command  of  Parliament.  The  House  of  Commons, 
which  in  theory  represents  the  people,  has  degenerated  into  a  mere 
private  corporation ;  the  majority  of  whose  members  are  elected  like  a 
board  of  bank  directors,  either  by  themselves,  or  by  a  few  wealthy  indi- 
viduals whose  dictation  they  are  obliged  to  obey.  The  rights  and  the 
security  of  the  whole  nation  have  been  made  subservient  to  the  merce- 
nary schemes  of  irresponsible  persons  who  exercise  the  power  of  the 
state.  The  crown  boa  become  Buhstantially  dependent  upon  them. 
Measures  which  have  involved  the  whole  empire,  flowed  from  their 
views  of  personal  aggrandizement.  The  American  Revolution  was 
brought  on  by  their  determination  to  put  their  hands  into  our  pockets 
without  our  consent.  The  wars  for  the  subjugation  of  Asia  were 
waged  for  plunder,  as  was  amply  proved  by  Burke.  The  crusade 
against  France  was  solely  undertaken  and  carried  on  to  prevent  the 
productive  classes  in  England  from  participating  in  the  hopes  of 
ameliorating  their  condition,  which  had  been  excited  by  the  prostration 
of  the  power  of  the  privileged  orders  in  the  former  country.  In  our 
article  on  the  "  Credit  System,"  which  may  be  found  in  the  Number 
for  November,  1838,  the  immediate  profits  of  this  enierprize  to  its 
managers  was  succinctly  shown.  By  the  public  burdens  occasioned 
by  these  measures,  the  population  of  the  British  Empire  have  been 
ennk  in  the  scale  of  comfort  to  a  relative  condition  even  more  depressed 
than  the  villeins  of  the  feudal  period.  No  one  can  contemplate  the 
course  of  policy  which  has  led  to  these  results,  without  being  deeply 
impressed  by  the  contrast  between  the  views  of  individuals  belonging 
to  the  remaining  families,  who  retain  the  property  and  honors  derived 
from  their  remote  ancestors,  and  those  politicians  who  have  pufTed 
themselves  into  importance  by  paper  money,  public  debt,  government 
contracts,  Eaat  and  West  India  jobs,  and  by  stock-gambling — a  class 
which',  in  all  countries  where  it  has  arisen  to  consequence,  has  been 
invariably  opposed  to  the  wellare  of  the  people  at  large,  and  has 
always  endeavored  to  restrict  their  political  rights.     While  the  reni- 
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DBiit  of  the  ancient  aristocracy  have  evinced  their  sincere  conviction 
that  public  and  private  security  can  only  be  permanently  promoted  by 
enabling  those  who  are  compeiled  to  maintain  the  burdens  of  govem- 
meot  to  participate  in  its  functions,  the  paroenu  dignities  which  have 
owed  their  elevation  to  traffic,  trickery,  and  corrupt  legislation,  mani- 
fest the  most  deep  rooted  distrust  of  the  people,  and  a  settled  hostility 
to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  those  classes  from  which  they  themselvea 
have  emerged  only  by  cunning,  accident,  or  aen-ilily.  In  the  speech 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  upon  the  bill  for  reforming  the  House  of 
Commons,  delivered  in  that  House  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  that  great 
ornament  of  literature  and  philosophy  expressed  himself  on  this  point 
with  great  force.  A  single  passage  will  serve  to  show  the  character 
of  his  views : 

"ThOTC  among  the  noliilit;  distioguubed  by  ftmple  poneMions,  by  hlalorical 
iiiimuB,by  hereditary  fame,  iutcrwoven  with  (he  glory  of  tbeir  couDtrj,  hnve  on  titii 
oecanion  bsen  the  fbretiiDst  to  Ehow  tbeir  confidence  in  the  people,  their  unaaRpec^ 
ing  libeiali^  in  tbe  ealBrgemBnt  of  popular  privileges,  their  reliance  on  ibe  sense 
and  bouesCy  of  their  fellow-citizeiu,  u  the  beet  lareguard  of  properly  and  or  order, 
as  well  oa  of  Ibe  otbariaterescs  of  society." 

The  tendency  of  our  legislation  towards  the  same  channels  which 
has  led  to  the  degradation  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  England  end 
Ireland,  has  not  sufficiently  attracted  the  notice  of  our  citizens.  De- 
nunciations of  the  swinish  multitude  as  their  own  worst  enemies,  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  laws  but  to  obey  them,  have  indeed  gone  out 
of  fashion  of  late.  But  is  not  the  same  hostility  to  (he  highest  interests 
of  tbe  community  displayed  in  plausible  schemes  for  misleading  the 
people  by  specious  advantages — by  hollow  appeals  to  their  cupidity! 
Is  Dot  that  aflectation  of  liberality,  humanity,  and  condescension,  which 
is  to  be  gratified  by  levying  taxes  upon  the  people,  even  more  insulting 
than  the  strongest  epithets  of  contumely  }  During  the  discussions  in 
Parliainent  upon  tbe  Reform  Bill,  it  was  admitted  that  one-third  part  of 
tbe  properly  in  England  had  been  created  by  corrupt  legislation  out  of 
nonentity  and  was  merely  a  dead  weight  upon  the  industry  of  (hat 
country.  The  moat  powerful  objection  urged  against  new  modelling 
the  House  of  Commons  was  that  (he  security  of  this  description  of  pro- 
perty might  be  hazarded  whenever  that  House  should  represent  (he 
real  interests  of  the  people.  It  was  estimated,  on  that  occasion,  that  the 
whole  value  of  the  land,  agricultural  stock,  and  the  capital  employed  in 
(he  production  of  food,  amounted  to  one  thousand  and  fifly-six  pounds 
sterling — the  mines,  ranals,  timber,  &c.,  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions — the  dwelling  house 3,manu&ctorieE,warehouaes,shipping,A«., 
capital  employed  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  to  five  hundred  and 
nine  ntiUions — making  a  grand  total  a  little  short  of  ten  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Upon  (his  aggregate  of  property,  the  national  debt  o 
eight  hundred  millions  sterling,  somewhat  more  than  three  thoasoDd 
six  hundred  millioos  of  dollars  is  a  perpetual  mortgage,  amoaoting 
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to  'more  than  rae-third  of  its  actual  value,  anci  recjuitiDg  an  annual 
payment  of  interest  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  from  the 
earnings  of  the  people,  besides  the  maiotainance  of  the  royal  dignity, 
(he  army  and  navy,  and  tbe>  cost  of  the  vast  public  eatahlisbments  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  operation  of  the  taxes  imposed  upton  the  people 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  annual  expenditure  was  exhibited  in  a 
striking  light,  and  fully  explains  the  spectacle  which  the  enormous 
wealth  of  the  few,  and  the  squalid  poverty  of  the  many,  present  to  every 
observer.  It  was  demonstrated  that  for  every  pound  sterling  raised 
upon  commodities  by  taxation,  the  price  was  enhanced  at  least  six 
pounds  in  the  hands  of  the  intermediate  dealers,  who  required  not  only 
to  be  repaid  the  original  advances  made  to  the  publicievenue,  but  each 
demanded  bis  ratio  of  profit  in  a  regularly  increasin^r  progres&ion  Irom 
the  consumers.  The  forty  millions  sterling  collected  by  the  excise  and 
assessed  taxes,  were  shown  to  have  increased  the  expenses  of  living  to 
the  people  at  least  two  hundred  and  forty  millions.  We  may  under- 
stand this  process  by  refiecting  that  we  oAen  pay  twenty  dollars  for  a 
coat,  the  prime  cost  of  which,  to  the  importer,  did  not  exceed  twelve  or 
fifleenshillings,  though  cloths  do  not  necessarily  pass  through  so  many 
hands  in  this  country,  as  exciseable  commodities  in  England,  before 
they  Teach  the  consumer,  It  is  this  vast  enhancement  of  pTices,so  little 
imderstood  by  the  people  at  large,  which,  in  a  free  and  equal  govern- 
ment, constitutes  the  greatest  objection  to  indirect  taxation. 

Some  of  the  moat  patriotic  statesmen  of  England  have  earnestly  ad- 
vocated the  policy  of  relieving  the  productive  labor  of  that  country  from 
the  pressure  of  this  unequal  burden,  by  paying  oS'at  once  the  national 
debt  This  would  reduce  the  nominal  amount  of  property  as  we  have 
seen  about  one-third,  while  the  real  wealth  of  the  kingdom  would  be 
increased  by  enabling  industry  to  enjoy  its  appropriate  reuard.  Pro- 
perty would  not  be  disturbed,  any  further  than  that  the  holders  of  the 
existing  mortgage  would  be  paid  off.  They  are  justly  entitled  to  the 
portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country  for  which  they  hold  security.  But 
while  industry  can  be  (impelled  to  pay  the  interest  from  its  earnings^ 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  property  holders  who  enjoy  the  whole 
control  of  legislation,  will  submit  to  this  equitable  exchange.  In  crea- 
ting this  enormous  debt  ibr  ihair  own  advantage,  ihey  did  not  intend  to 
assume  its  burden,  so  long  as  they  were  able  to  compel  the  laboring 
classes  to  bear  it,  who  comprise  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  people. 
This  is  the  true  origin  of  the  popular  disturbances  which  have  from 
time  to  time  occasioned  so  much  alarm,  notwithstanding  the  larg« 
Standing  army  which  is  kept  on  foot.  Chartism,  Socialism,  and  all 
kinds  of  agrarian  combinations,  will  inevitably  Sourish  and  increase 
among  the  industrious  classes,  wherever  such  an  iniquitous  system 
prevails.  The  law  of  force  is  alone  sufUcient  to  sustain  it.  By  de- 
priving the  people  of  arms,  by  prohibiting  them  from  meeting  together, 
ud  by  a  rigid  syAem  of  police  which  has  lecenily  been  extended  over 
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the  whole  Iciogdam,  the  public  expressioa  of  their  real  feelings  may  be 
lepreased  fbi  a  brief  period.  But  it  is  the  iavaiiable  course  of  irre- 
sponsible power,  to  multiply  its  oppreaaiona  until  they  exceed  human 
endurance.  There  is  no  probability  that  any  alleviation  of  the  burdens 
imposed  upon  the  people  of  England  by  the  paper  syatem,  will  be  vo- 
luntarily conceded  by  those  who  revel  in  power  and  wealth,  by  com- 
pelling' the  industrious  classes  to  sustain  the  burdens,  while  they  enjoy 
none  of  the  benefits  of  government.  Nothing  is  so  precious  to  the 
privileged  class  of  community  as  a  vested  right,  however  unjust  and 
onerous  to  the  people  at  large.  If  purchased  by  the  corrnption  of 
agents  who  were  entrusted  with  guarding  the  public  welfare,  either  by 
direct  pecuniary  temptation,  or  by  agreeing  ihat  each  may  participate 
in  the  plunder  of  the  people,  it  becomes  more  valuable.  But  where  are 
the  great  securities  of  government,  public  confidence  and  equal  justicel 
In  1831  the  question  came  distinctly  before  the  people  of  England, 
in  the  shape  of  Reform  or  Revolution.  The  corruptionists  quailed 
upon  this  issue,  and  gave  way  to  the  adoption  of  the  measure  which  It 
was  fondly  hoped  would  lead  to  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
public  burdens,  and  secure  the  public  tranquillity  in  all  future  lime. 
No  amelioration  has  taken  place,  artifices  of  the  tax  consumers  are  as 
potent  as  ever,  and  the  desperation  of  the  messes  has  grown  deeper  and 
more  dangerous.  They  feel  that  they  have  been  cheated  in  addition  to 
being  robbed.  The  internal  condition  of  England  at  this  time  fur- 
nishes a  lesson  full  of  instruction,  to  all  who  desire  to  enrich  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  common  welfare  by  sptecial  legislation  and  con- 
clusive privileges.  No  commentaiy  which  we  might  be  able  to  make 
upon  Capt.  Marryalt's  views  in  &For  of  the  long  cherished  schemes  of 
the  party  in  this  country  who  have  endeavored  to  erect  themselves  into 
a  tax-consuming  aristocracy,  would  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  con- 
sequences of  this  policy  as  an  attentive  examination  of  the  history  of 
England  for  the  last  ten  years,  comprehending  the  agitation  growing 
out  of  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

We  have  now  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  the  aristocracy  of  the  two  most 
enlightened  nations  of  Europe.  Our  readers  will  be  able  to  clothe  the 
mere  skeleton  we  have  drawn.  We  have  seen  that  the  ancient  nobility 
enjoyed  great  power,  but  they  were  coupled  with  corresponding  duties. 
The  abuse  of  these  powers  and  the  neglect  of  the  duties,  in  the  pursuit 
of  vain  schemes  of  personal  ambition,  destroyed  the  original  ascendency 
of  the  order  in  England  and  France.  In  both  countries  the  paper 
money  power  erected  itself  npon  the  ruina  of  the  nobility.  In  France 
it  rapidly  ran  to  the  crisis  which  sooner  or  later  is  inevitable  to  its  na- 
ture, and  produced  a  train  of  social  and  financial  disorders  which  result- 
ed in  a  revolution  the  moat  terrible  and  universal  to  be  found  on  the 
pages  of  human  history.  In  England  the  paper  money  power  still  re- 
lains  its  ascendency  by  means  of  its  control  over  all  the  fnnctiona  of  the 
govanunent.     Its  progeny  and  snppoRer,  the  national  debt,  is  prmci- 
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pally  owned  by  its  subjects,  and  it  merely  interferos  with  ihe  domestic 
distribution  of  the  earnings  of  industry.  It  lakes  from  the  poor  his 
pittance  to  increase  the  superfluity  of  the  rich,  but  nothing  is  abstracted 
from  the  general  wealth  of  the  nation.  The  power  of  corruption  re- 
mains not  only  unimpaired,  but  appears  to  be  increasing  with  the  general 
poverty  and  dependence  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  organize  a  new  form  of  government  for 
this  country  in  consequence  of  the  relaxation  of  the  sanctions  of  proper- 
ty arising  from  local  rivalry,  stimulated  by  the  abuse  of  paper  money, 
some  of  the  individuals  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary contest,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  Geld,  manifested  great 
distrust  of  the  people,  and  professed  to  regard  them  as  incapable  of 
self-govemmenE.  An  aristocracy  was  regarded  by  a  large  class  of 
their  followers  as  indispensable  to  the  public  security.  They  were 
foiled  in  the  attempt  to  engraft  this  principle  into  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  new  government,  and  indeed  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than 
the  enterprise.  Theequaltty  which  had  prevailed  in  this  country  from 
its  original  settlement,  the  laws  of  distribution  which  secured  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  equality  in  most  of  the  States,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the 
people  and  the  character  of  their  institutions  happily  coincided  with 
the  interests  of  humanity.  The  population  of  the  United  States,  wholly 
different  in  this  respect  from  that  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  had  not  been 
prepared  for  ihe  ascendency  of  a  privileged  order  by  centuries  of  de- 
grading dependeuca  The  only  aristocracy  which  it  was  possible  to 
exert  in  this  country  until  the  customs  and  institutions  of  society  should 
be  wholly  overturned  and  new  modelled,  could  be  only  "  lords  of  six 
weeks."  This  title  of  nobility  during  the  ascendency  of  the  great  com- 
mercial republic  over  the  commerce  of  the  world,  was  habitually  ap- 
plied at  Amsterdam  to  those  who  profusely  squandered  the  hard  earnings 
of  years  in  the  East  They  were  encouraged  to  dissipate  their  means 
in  order  to  keep  them  in  dependence  to  the  great  corporation  which 
controlled  the  trade  of  Asia  at  that  time.  The  same  kind  of  nobility 
flourishes  in  many  of  our  cities,  though  our  languages  does  not  enable 
us  to  designate  them  in  a  word  so  significant  as  the  Dutch  phrase. 

The  example  of  England  in  the  creation  of  a  paper  money  power, 
led  the  projectors  of  an  aristocratical  class,  notwithstanding  the  disas- 
trous experience  of  ibis  country  in  the  evils  of  paper  money,  to  organize 
a  system  in  avowed  imitation  of  that  of  the  mother  country.  The  ma- 
chinery of  a  national  debt,  in  connexion  with  paper  money  banking, 
was  established  under  the  forms  of  law. 

The  supporters  and  advocates  of  this  system  have  undoubtedly  been 
disappointed  in  the  intelligence  and  capacity  of  the  people  of  this  conn- 
try.  The  world  has  seen  that  crafty  and  sagacious  men,  in  attempting 
to  overreach  the  whole  community  like  ours,  may  succeed  for  a  time, 
but  eventually  will  be  duped  by  a  blind  confidence  in  their  own  powers 
of  deceptiwi.     Their  schemesiuvefromtimetotimeiDflictedenormotulc 
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loasefl  and  snfiering^s  upon  the  community,  but  the  contriven  and  mana- 
gers have  not  alnays  escaped  their  full  proportion  of  the  afSictiong  pro- 
pared  for  others. 

The  foundation  of  these  scheines  was  laid  in  creating  corporations 
under  the  irresponsible  control  of  a  few  individtiala,  with  power  to 
issue,  without  personal  liability,  the  representative  of  the  universal 
standard  of  value.  The  charter  of  such  a  corporation  was  held  to  be 
a  vested  right  which  could  not  be  aonulled  by  the  power  which  created 
it,  though  exercised  by  representative  agents  in  defiance  of  the  wishei 
and  interests  of  their  principals.  When  once  obtained,  by  whatever 
means,  it  was  absolute  and  irresponsible.  It  enabled  its  managers  to 
control  the  whole  property  of  the  country.  A  dollar  belonging  to 
them  was  as  valuable  for  all  the  purposes  of  active  life  as  ten  or  even 
twenty  times  the  amount  in  the  hands  of  any  body  else;  for  this  dollar 
might  be  represented  by  paper  ten  or  twenty  times  over  at  their  option. 
Such  a  currency  among  an  enterprizing  people  could  not  fail  to  ea 
gender  a  general  spirit  of  gambling.  The  security  of  property  and 
the  means  of  subsistence,  continually  fluctuated  with  the  vibrations  of 
a  pyramid  standing  upon  its  apex,  instead  of  its  base.  The  state  of 
constant  alarm  and  gpprehensioii  into  which  all  commercial  men  have 
been  thrown  by  this  system,  has  afforded  its  msnagera  a  never  biting 
food  of  plausible  reasons  for  urging  them  to  embark  in  political  in- 
trigues for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  power  over  the  people.  They 
have  been  compelled  to  withdraw  their  attention  from  their  pursuits,  in 
order  to  study  the  possible  consequence  of  some  scheme  of  special 
legislation.  How  many  instances  might  be  mentioned  of  measures 
adopted  witbin  the  lost  forty  years  which  produced  results  directly  the 
reverse  of  those  contemplated  by  the  contrivers  7  One  of  tbe  most 
Striking  and  fiuniliar  cases  is  the  deposite  law  of  1836.  The  managers 
and  dependents  of  the  banks  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  clamor- 
ous ibr  this  measure.  They  doubtless  believed  it  would  increase  and 
confirm  the  prosperity,  with  which  the  speculations  of  that  and  the 
preceding  year,  stimulated  by  enormous  expansions  of  paper  currency, 
had  intoxicated  most  of  the  mercantile  community.  It  was  plausibly 
arged,  that  many  millions  of  money  belonging  to  the  people  were  locked 
up  in  a  few  banks,  and  kept  from  the  use  of  its  .true  owners.  The 
secret  design  undoubtedly  was,  to  require  Ibis  public  money  which  had 
been  loaned  to  the  customers  of  these  banks,  to  be  called  for  at  once  by 
law,  which  must  destroy  the  credit  of  the  banks  in  consequence  of  their 
inability  to  refund  it,  the  Government  become  bankrupt,  and  Con- 
gress compelled  to  recbarter  the  Bonk  of  the  United  Stales  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  public  service.  No  cleaiet  proof  of  this  intention  can 
be  required  than  is  found  in  the  terms  of  this  law.  Its  leading  enact- 
ment prohibits  any  bank  from  holding  an  amount  of  money  on  deposiie, 
exceeding  three-fourths  of  its  capiul  stock.  It  was  notorious  to  every 
body  who  had  sesn  ibe  Treasury  reports,  that  the  most  important  d«- 
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posiie  banks,  held  at  the  date  of  thig  law,  some  of  them  five  or  six 

times  more  public  money  than  could  be  lawfully  permitlcd  to  remain 
for  EL  single  day  after  its  passage.  Thi«  money  had  been  loaaed  to  the 
mercantile  community  and  invested.  To  compel  the  collection  of  this 
money  at  once,  for  the  purpose  in  the  first  place  of  depositing  it  in  other 
banks,  and  six  months  afterwards  with  the  Stales,  was  requiring  both 
banks  and  merchants  to  make  sacrifices  ruinous  to  both.  The  most 
marvellous  circumstance  connected  with  this  measure  was,  that  it  was 
mainly  advocated  by  those  who  professed  peculiar — nay  almost  exclu- 
sive attachment  both  to  the  banks  and  the  merchants.  Though  tbi» 
measure  was  obviously  designed  to  bring  ihe  Bank  of  the  United 
States  again  into  power,  it  is  difScalt  to  foresee  the  final  operation  of 
such  schemes.  To  prevent  the  alarming  progress  of  the  exchange  of 
the  public  domain  for  bank  credits  so  deeply  jeopardied  by  (his  mea- 
sure, President  Jackson  had  ordered  the  famous  specie  circular  to  be 
issued.  At  the  following  session  Mr.  Rives  followed  up  the  game,  by 
hia  bill  requiring  bank  notes  to  be  received  into  the  Treasury.  We 
must  in  charity  presume  the  ostensible  author  of  this  measure  to  be 
wholly  ignorant  of  its  intended  operation.  At  the  present  period,  with 
three  more  years  of  experience  in  regard  lo  currency,  probably  few 
individuals  can  be  found  who  can  not  perceive  the  object  of  that  mea- 
sure to  have  been,  to  place  the  whole  productive  interests  of  the  Union 
within  the  control  of  the  most  profligately  managed  banks.  Those 
whose  currency  was  of  the  least  value  would  alone  furnish  the  cur- 
rency to  bo  paid  into  the  Treasury.  Whatever  limitation  was  made  as 
to  their  notes  being  payable  in  specie,  will  now  be  regarded  as  mere 
superfluity,  if  not  intended  to  deceive  (he  unwary.  In  a  short  time 
the  Treasury  would  have  been  filled  with  paper  currency  wholly  un- 
available. Then  the  same  necessity  would  arise  for  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  as  existed  in  1816.  Whenever  the 
public  Treasury  can  command  nothing  but  paper  currency,  depreciated 
at  the  pleasure  of  (be  speculators  who  manufacture  it,  there  seems  to 
be  no  other  mode  of  carrying  on  the  functions  of  government  I(  was 
doubtless  to  avert  this  reproach  against  the  vigilance  of  its  constitutional 
agents  that  the  patriotic  Jackson  refused  to  sign  this  bill.  Happily  for 
the  country,  the  recent  passage  of  the  law  organizing  a  public  Trea- 
sury independent  of  the  banks,  wholly  obviates  all  such  schemes  for 
the  future,  unless  the  speculators  may  hereafter  find  a  Congress  and 
President  sufficiently  corrupt  to  be  willing  (o  sell  the  welfiire  of  the 
people,  without  any  possible  pretext  of  public  necessity  or  prosperily 
to  justify  such  an  outrage  upon  the  Constitution.  That  is  their  only 
hope.  And  it  is  the  secret  of  the  present  struggle.  The  holders  of 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  state  stocks  and  corporation  debts  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States  which  are  now  depressed  in  value,  and  many 
of  them  unsaleable  at  any  price,  have  been  led  lo  believe  that  thi« 
properly  will  at  once  be  enhanced  from  ten  (o  fifty  per  cent  by  a 
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change  of  administ ration.  Influential  poliiJcians,  undoubtedly  from 
the  saggestioas  of  the  stock-jobbers  of  London,  have  taken  unwearied 
pains  to  impress  these  opinions  upon  interested  parties,  in  order  Co 
induce  tnem  to  contribute  money  for  electioneering  purposes.  But 
after  the  experience  of  following  such  guides,  which  the  last  ten  yearn 
have  furnished,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  wise  conclusion  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  not  yet  prepared  for  the  fate  of  those  of  England. 

Reflecting  men,  of  each  political  patty,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
country,  have  generally  made  up  their  minds  that  the  system  of  paper 
banking,  as  heretofore  managed,  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  frauds 
ever  inflicted  upon  the  prosperity  and  security  of  properly  in  any  coun- 
try, but  that  it  has  been  the  source  of  most  of  the  imposture  and  sxtra- 
vagance  which  has  been  visited  upon  aocieiy.  If  an  aristocratical  order 
of  privileged  individuals  is  to  be  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  expel- 
ling honesty,  industry,  and  the  just  principles  of  commercial  interchange 
from  the  transactions  of  the  whole  community,  it  may  be  founded  upon 
paper  money  banking.  This  system  would  be  peculiarly  fitted  forlhe 
establishment  of  such  an  order,  since  its  power  is  wholly  dependent  on 
ignorance  and  credulity,  on  the  part  of  its  victims,  with  a  correspond- 
ing extent  of  impudence  and  assumption  in  its  managers.  The  only 
capital  required  is  the  privilege  of  controlling  and  collecting  exorbi- 
tant taxes.  When  charters  refer  to  the  amount  of  capital,  the  debts  of 
the  managers  is  meant.  Property  is  not  required  in  tbe  outset,  for  that 
is  intended  to  be  acquired  from  the  earnings  of  others,  by  interest  and 
«zcliange  on  paper  currency,  supported  by  taxation.  As  long  as  the 
industry  of  the  community  can  be  compelled  to  contribute  one-half  or 
three-fourths  of  the  profits  oi  labor  to  sustain  such  a  paper  system,  we 
may  gradually  approximate  to  the  condition  of  the  English  aristocracy, 
tmtil  from  the  tenuity  of  the  bubble,  or  some  rude  shock,  an  explosion 
is  produced.  The  principal  sufferers  will  be  those  who  refused  confi- 
dence in  the  system.  The  managers  have  either  nothing  to  lose,  or 
have  succeeded  in  deriving  sufficient  property  from  its  operations  to 
qualify  them  lo  administer  consolation  in  the  shape  of  homilies  (o  the 
ruined  dependents  of  the  system,  upon  commercial  integrity,  and  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  credit  of  our  inslitiltions  abroad. 

Pot  a  country  like  ours,  producing  in  profusion  the  most  important 
commercial  staples,  which  find  a  readydemand  in  the  great  markets  of 
the  commercial  world — favored  with  political  institutions  as  free  as  is 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  property  and  good  order — inhabited 
by  people  of  plain  manners  and  simple  habits,  lo  tolerate  a  factitious  cur- 
rency in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  hfe,  isnot  less  absurd  than  it  would 
be  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  citizens  of  London  in  spending  the  day- 
light in  slumber,  and  depend  upon  artificial  illumination  for  business  or 
amusement.  A  whole  community  may,  by  degrees,  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve sunshine  is  not  so  convenient  as  gas-light  In  a  great,  compactly 
built  city,  fashion  and  custom  may  induce  its  citizens  to  carry  on  the 
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bulk  of  their  most  important  businesa  during  the  hours  of  natural  darlc- 
ness,  The  explosion  of  all  the  gas-pipea  of  London  would  not  produce 
■o  much  Buffering  and  distreas,  na  artificial  currency  controlled  by  a 
few  individuala  has  repeatedly  brought  upon  our  citizens.  Lamps  and 
candles  are  much  more  icadily  provided  than  sound  currency,  when  all 
the  channels  of  circulation  have  been  filled  with  substitutes  which  coat 
nothing,  becikuse  they  possess  no  intiinaic  value.  Those  who  choose 
to  employ  artificial  light,  or  factitious  money,  may  follow  their  tastes 
or  convenience,  But  to  compel  the  whole  community  to  adopt  either, 
by  employing  it  in  all  public  tranaactions,  by  the  authority  of  law,  for 
the  advantage  of  a  few  apeculators,  seema  the  highest  degree  of  infittu- 
ation.  An  a^ricnhural  community  haa,  or  ought  to  have,  other  em- 
ploymenta  besidea  watching  the  gaaometer,  or  pursuing  the  tricka  of 
bank  directors  and  stock-jobbers.  The  property  of  the  American  farm- 
er haa  not  been  acquired  by  the  dark  manceuvrea  of  financiering.  It 
haa  been  wrought  from  the  soil  by  hard  labor  in  the  fiice  of  day. 
Nothing  can  be  more  groasly  unjust,  than  to  bind  him  hand  and  foot 
to  a  combination  of  irresponsible  persons  enabled  by  law  to  control  the 
currency,  and  to  wield  the  consequent  monopoly  of  the  market.  Tho 
discordant  values  of  this  artificial  currency  in  the  several  sections  of  the 
Union,  have  not  been  less  destructive  to  the  true  interests  of  those  who 
manufacture  and  distribute  the  products  of  agriculture,  than  to  the 
farmer.  The  medium  which  is  employed  to  pay  debts  in  one  State,  is 
regarded  with  contempt  in  another.  This  cannot  be  cured  by  an  addi- 
tional flood  of  paper  currency,  but  by  adhering  to  the  universal  standard 
of  vslue,  eatablished  by  the  Constitution  as  a  remedy  for  these  evils. 
This  has  been  strenuously  resisted  in  our  legislative  bodies  by  those 
who  profess  to  be  the  peculiar  aupponera  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures. So  striking  has  their  disregard  of  these  important  inicreats  be- 
come, that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  country  stated 
in  the  Senate,  while  the  bill  for  preventing  smuggling  was  under  dis- 
cussion, that  the  membera  who  had  usually  advocated  tbe  interests  of  the 
merchants  had  totally  abandoned  them  in  support  of  the  Banks.  It  is 
upon  their  exclusive  privileges  that  the  upholders  of  the  aristocratic 
principle  have  taken  their  position.  In  point  of  fact,  none  other  has 
been  found  tenable — because  upon  other  questions  than  the  complex 
one  ofcurrency,  it  has  generally  been  found  impossible  to  grant  exclu- 
sive privileges  to  any  favored  body  of  individuals.  Upon  thia  men  of 
all  classes  may  be  misled  by  their  hopes  and  fears.  It  has  accordingly 
been  the  salient  point  of  all  assaults  upon  the  public  security,  and  the 
otder,  tranquillity  and  comfort  of  social  life. 

Having  suggested  that  Captain  Marryatt  d'srived  his  ideas  in  regard 
to  the  defects  of  our  political  system  from  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition, 
as  well  as  hia  remedy  for  these  evils,  it  ia  but  just  to  show  hy  somo 
further  extracts  the  servility  with  which  he  follows  their  track  through- 
out his  boob.     The  respect  and  regard  with  which  he  invariably  al- 
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Lades  to  tliem,  and  Ifae  vitipuration  he  misses  no  opportanity  of  visiting 
upon  the  Admin istratioo,  indicate  the  eiient  of  his  obligations.  For 
Instance,  Mt.  Clay,  according  to  the  Captain,  "  invariably  leads  the  van 
la  everything  which  ia  liberal  and  gentleman-like,"  p.  7 1, — while  "  that 
the  moraU  of  the  nation  hare  retrograded  from  the  total  destruction  of 
the  aristocracy,  both  In  the  government  and  in  society,  which  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  ten  years,  is  most  certain." 

"The  power  hu  Men  into  the  hands  of  the  lower  orden;  the  officers  under 
government  have  been  cbieSy  filled  ap  by  their  ravorites,  either  beio^  poor  and 
nmdj  men  (Vom  their  own  cissa,  oi  baae  and  dishonest  men  who  have  sacrificed  their 
principles  and  consciences  for  pl&ce,  I  shall  enter  more  fully  into  this  subject  her»- 
aAar;  it  is  qnite  snfficient  at  present  to  say,  that  during  Mr.  Adams's  Presidency,  a 
Hr.  Benjamin  Welker  nas  a.  defaulter  Co  the  amount  of  f  13.000,  and  vraa  In  eon- 
sequence  incarcerated  for  two  jeon.  Since  the  democmtic  party  have  come  into 
power  the  quantity  of  defaulters  and  the  sums  which  have  been  embezzled  ofgovem- 
nent  money  ate  enormous,  and  no  puni.ihmenl  of  any  kind  has  been  attempted. 
They  say  it  is  only  a  breach  of  trust,  and  that  a  breach  of  trust  is  not  punishable  ex- 
cept by  a  civil  action ;  which  certainly  in  the  United  Slates  is  of  little  avail,  as  tbo 
payment  of  the  money  can  always  be  evaded.  The  conseqaence  is,  that  yon  meet 
with  defaulters,  I  will  not  say  in  the  very  beat  society  genemlly,  bnt  i«  the  veiy 
best  soctely  of  some  portions  of  the  United  Stales.  I  have  myself  sal  down  to  a 
dinner  party,  to  which  I  had  been  invited,  vrilh  a  ^elaolter  to  government  on  each 
nde  of  me.  I  knew  one  that  was  setting  up  for  Congress,  and  strajige  to  say,  his 
delinqnancf  was  not  couNdered  by  the  people  as  an  objection.  An  American 
author  states, '  on  17th  June,  183S,  the  United  States'  Treasurer  reported  to  Con- 
{Tees  sixty-three  defaulters ;  the  total  sums  embezzled  amounting  to  one  million, 
twen^  thousand  and  odd  doDoie!'" 

This  specimen  of  charging  upon  the  democracy  the  sins  of  its  oppo- 
nents with  vrhicfa  the  boi'k  abounds,  affords  us  an  insight  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  stock-jobbers  of  London  have  based  their  expectation  of 
controlling  the  enactment  of  laws  for  this  country.  Taking  this  rep- 
resentation of  OUT  people,  and  their  habitual  disregard  to  personal  in- 
tegrity in  the  choice  of  their  political  agents  to  be  accurate,  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  the  belief  that  wc  had  already  reached  the 
point  of  corruption  which  saddled  its  immetise  national  debt  upon  the 
industry  of  England.  That  public  peculation  is  but  a  breach  of  trust, 
and  not  a  penal  offence,  ia  no  fault  of  the  democracy.  From  the  first 
message  of  President  Van  Buren  to  Congress  up  to  the  present  aeasion 
unremitting  efforts  have  been  made  to  apply  the  only  effectual  remedy 
to  this  evil.  Bnt  the  party  who  hold  that  banks  and  bank-ofGcera  have 
a  right  to  employ  the  money  raised  by  the  taxation  of  the  people  for 
their  individual  profit,  have  uniformly  resisted  the  enactment  of  provi- 
sions which  might  involve  personal  liability  in  the  perpetration  of  such 
abuses. 

It  will  be  home  in  mind  that  the  writer  of  the  following  concentrated 
essence  of  the  federal  doctrine  did  not  visit  the  United  States  until  1837, 
when  the  authority  of  the  executive  and  the  dominion  of  the  laws  were 
prostrated  eX  once  by  the  measures  pursued  by  the  banks  and  their  sup- 
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porters.  At  this  eventful  period  could  a  stranger  from  abroad  perceive 
in  the  position  taken  by  the  national  executive  in  support  of  the  public 
faith,  only  personal  ambition,  corruption,  love  of  expediency,  and  con- 
tempt for  morality  ? 

"  I  diink  I  can  show  th«l  the  vicea  orihe  Americina  are  chief];  lo  be  ttlrlbated  to 
their  prewDt  form  afgaverunieut.  The  eximpleoftlie  Eieciilive  ii  mnit  injutiotu. 
It  ii  iimtiable  id  ita  anibitian,  regnrdliwi  of  its  failh,  comipl  in  the  higfaeat  degree, 
never  Jpf  iiJaling  Tor  moralilj,  but  always  for  expedienry.  Thii  ti  the  fint  cause  of 
the  low  atandnrd  of  momU;  ihe  siTuiid  ia  the  want  of  an  arislocncy  to  ael  an  ex- 
ample Bad  give  a  tone  lo  lociety.  Tliese  are  followed  by  Ihe  errora  incident  lo  iba 
voluntary  >}'>leDi  of  religion,  and  a  democratic  education.  To  theae  muatlMaupet- 
addeil  the  want  of  moral  connge,  ariaing  Irani  the  dread  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
natural  lendeney  of  a  deniorralic  lorm  of  government  lo  excite  the  apiril  of  gain  aa 
tlio  main  npring  of  action,  and  the  fummmn  bimimt  of  exiatence." 

The  following  is  a  mild  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Captain 
Marryatt  was  taught  to  mention  the  present  head  of  the  government, 
page  120 : 

'-  Leiui  examine  what  Mr.  Van  Buren  nya  in  biilaal  meuage.    Firat,  he  hnmbly 

acknowledges  their  power. 

"  A  National  Bank,  he  telLi  Itieni, '  wouki  impair  the  rightful  Mprenurji  of  the 
popular  tcill.' 

"And  ihiabe  follows  up  wilh  thst  most  delicate  species  of  Battery,  that  of  proiaiiif 
them  for  the  very  virtue  iJiey  arc  most  deficieiil  in ;  telling  ihem  they  are  '  a  people 
to  vthnm  the  truth,  however  unpromisiuj.  can  be  o^sjis  lold  with  nj/ctji.' 

"  At  the  very  time  when  ihay  were  delying  all  law  and  all  government,  he  says, 
'It  noa  reserved  for  Ihe  American  Union  lo  lesl  the  ailvanlage  of  a  govemmeat  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  continual  exercise  of  tlic  popular  will,  and  our  experience 
haa  sliown  that  it  ia  fcenrfircM  in  priiaia  as  well  as  it  iajuat  in  Ihtarf,' 

"  .\t  the  very  time  when  nearly  tlie  whole  Uuion  were  as«8tiug  the  inanrreotion  in 
Canada  with  men  and  money,  he  teiU  them, '  that  lemptelions  to  interfere  in  the 
ioleatine  comnwiiona  of  neighboriog  counirie*  have  been  tbua  Iht  aucceaafully 
reeialed.' 

"Tbia  iaqnite  enough;  Ht.  Van  Buren'a  motives  are  lobe  reelected  aa  rreaidenl. 
Thai  ta  very  natural  on  hia  part ;  but  how  can  yon  expect  a  people  lo  improve  who 
nteer  hear  At  Imlh!" 

His  remarks  upon  the  newspaper  press  of  this  coanlry  are  too  copi- 
ous for  quotation.  As  might  be  expected,  he  mentions  Webb,  Noah, 
and  Prentice,  with  unqualified  approbation.  But  it  will  be  perceived 
by  the  following  extract,  (hat  he  is  hardly  complimentary  lo  their 
readers: 

■'Everyman  in  America  reads  his  newspaper,  and  hardly  anything  else;  and 
while  he  considers  that  he  ia  naaiat'mg  to  govern  the  nation,  he  is  in  fact,  the  dupe  of 
those  who  pntl  the  itringa  in  secret,  and  by  Battering  hia  vanity,  and  exciting  lui 
worst  feelings,  make  him  h  poor  tool  in  their  hands.  People  are  too  apt  to  imagine 
that  the  newspapera  echo  their  own  feelinga  ;  when  the  fact  ia,  that  by  taking  in  a 
paper  which  upholdacenaln  opinions,  the  readers  are  by  doily  repetition  become  so 
inpreawMl  with  these  opiniona,  that  they  have  become  slavea  to  tbem.    I  have  befbre 
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obaerved,  ifaai  learning  to  resd  and  wriie  is  noi  education,  and  bat  too  often  it  tbe 
occasion  or  the  demoralization  of  Ihow  nho  migbl  liave  been  more  virtuous  oud 
bappj  in  their  ignoranca." 

We  now  close  our  notice  of  Capt.  Marryatl's  book  with  the  follow- 
ing curious  passage  frontpage  121.  Itseems  to  bea  rrguiem  or  lament 
o^'ersticbof  hia  friends  as  have  flinched,  ond  a  description  of  tbe  chivalry 
which  is  now  waging  bailie  in  support  of  his  doctrines : 

"  It  appeals  dial  tbe  more  respectable  portiona  of  its  citizetu  have  Tetired,  leaving 
the  arena  open  lo  thoK  who  are  best  worlhy ;  that  the  majoritf  diclale  and  scarcely 
anj  one  Tonturea  to  oppose  them;  if  nny  one  docs  he  ia  immedintely  aafrificed;  tlic 
press,  obedioiit  to  its  masters,  pours  out  ita  vinileoce,  and  It  is  incredible  haw  rapidly 
a  man,  nnlesa  he  be  of  a  soperior  mind,  falls  into  nothingness  in  the  United  Suies, 
when  once  be  haa  dared  to  oppose  the  popular  will.  He  is  morally  bemired,  be- 
spattered, and  trod  ander  foot,  until  he  remains  a  lifeless  carcase.  He  falls  never  lo 
tbe  again,  unhonored  and  unremembered. — p.  121. 


THE  VOICES  OF  HOME. 

BV  UBS.  U.  ST.  LEON  LOUD. 

Voices  of  home !  ye  are  on  the  breeze, 

Ye  are  sighing  low  through  [he  bildding  trees ; 

Spring  has  come  with  a  gende  reign, 

And  ye  ore  sounding  o'er  bill  and  plain. 

From  a  for  green  valley  ye  come  !  ye  come  ! 

Speak  to  the  wanderer,  voiced  ofhome  I 

Tell  me  of  those  I  ■hell  see  no  more, 

Ofalltbatllov'dinlbedayaofyore! 

List '.  from  tbe  bank  where  tbe  violet  lies, 

Whera  tho  honey  bee  for  hia  treasure  flies, — 

A  voice  ofhome '. 
"  The  boners  thou  hast  twined  are  green  and  fair, 
Thickly  the  blosaoma  are  clustering  there. 

Wilt  thou  not  come  T 
Street  is  the  sir  wilb  the  breath  of  spring, 
Birds  are  abroad  on  a  glancing  wing. 
Each  wild  strain,  from  their  joyous  IbrOOls, 
Like  a  bunting  choms  of  welcome  notes, 

Recalla  thee  home." 

Voices  of  homel  would  yon  bear  me  bock. 

To  the  sceoea  of  my  childhood's  sunny  track! 

Would  you  win  me  away  from  niy  chosen  lot, 

To  pleaauies  the  gay  world  knowelh  nott 

Tell  me,  ob  !  tell  me  of  (hat  lov'd  hearth 

Where  cluster  the  hopes  and  the  joys  of  earth ; 

Speak  ofthe  home  1  shall  see  no  more,  C    (">r)olc 


Of  ell  diet  woa  dear  in  the  day*  of  yore  ; 


The  Voices  of  Hone. 

Hark '.  rrom  the  itream  as  it  mumun  by. 
In  the  WDlighi  umking  glad  melody, 

Avoiceorold; 
"  Green  iatbe  bank  wbers  ihy  young  feet  alray'd. 
Cool  18  Oi*  air  in  tbe  willow  aliade, 

And  ivsves  ofgold 
Are  Qaihing  bright  !□  the  nonutide  ray, 
And  niUBLC  BOUads,  where  llie  fiiualaiiu  p\iLJi 
Come  !  For  llowen  and  youtig  bLrda  are  there, 
The  cleu  ilreani  Sows  and  thy  home  is  fair 

A«inday«ofold." 

Voicei  of  home '.  do  ye  mock  my  prayer  t 
Do  the  feel  of  my  kindred,  Mill  linger  there  1 
And  the  who«e  light  like  a  ho\j  star. 
Hath  ahone  on  my  path  in  lbs  world  sTai; 
Are  the  eyes  itill  bright  that  upon  me  emit'd. 
And  prayeth  ahe  etill  for  hernbseul  child  I 
Brolhere  and  n«ten— oh,  nhere  are  they  T 
Have  (bey  paned  like  me  Irom  that  home  away  ) 
Again  i  ■>  the  wind  the  green  leaves  elirr'd, 
The  wail  of  n  mournful  voice  was  heard — 

A  houaehold  tone '. 
"  I  iwept  along  Ihraugh  the  empty  halli. 
And  waved  the  gnus  on  the  mouldering  wsUi, 

And  the  dork  heulb  Mane. 
I  roused  the  billowB  to  mighty  wrath, 
Aa  a  tall  bark  sped  on  ita  ocean  path ; 
And  scattered  the  leavea  rrom  a  pale  while  rose, 
A*  1  pasaeed  o'er  the  graves  where  tbe  dead  repoie 

Alone,  alone." 

Voices  of  home  I  ye  are  gone !  ye  are  gone ! 
Ye  pass'd  away  with  that  last  ead  lone : 
Csll  me  DD  more  I  for  the  home  ii  datk, 
Where  I  tamed,  like  the  dove  to  its  sheltering  ark. 
The  Sower«  I  nursed  may  in  splendor  vie 
With  the  rainbow  hues  in  the  summer  sky — 
The  joyrul  bunt  of  the  wild  birds  song — 
The  muoc  of  waters  thai  glide  along — 
All  thai  is  glorious,  all  that  is  fair 
In  the  face  of  ualure  may  linger  there — 

II  is  home  do  more ! 
For  tbe  golden  links  of  affection's  chain. 
By  death's  dark  angel  are  broken  iu  twain, 

And  the  dream  is  o'er; 
Voicee  of  home  !  farewell,  farewell, 
Pass  on  in  the  midst  of  tbe  loved  to  dweQ ; 
A  sweeter  voice  to  my  lonely  heart, 
Speaks,  ofa  mansion  where  kindred,  part 

No  more,  no  more. 
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WHO  GOVERNS,  THENT* 

A  TjU£  of  TH8  CODBT  OF  LOUIS  XV. 

(Awn  au  QirmtM  if  Ziclukkt.) 

5.   THE  EUIO. 

"  I  hare  been  a  long  time  expecting  you,  dear  Marchioness." 

"I  understood  that  your  Majesty  bad  granted  an  audience  to  the 
English  Amhassador." 

"True,  Madame,  but  the  man  has  bored  me  dreadfully  with  his  bu- 
sioess,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  rid  of  him.  I  found  myself  compelled  at 
last  to  turn  him  overto  the  cardinal.  But  what  ails  you  1 — are  you  iO' 
disposed  1 — can  I  believe  that  you  have  been  shedding  tears  ^  Bo  you 
not  feel  well  I" 

«  With  my  king  I  always  feel  well !" 

"Dear,  good  Marchioness!  Be  seated.  Hare  you  brought  your 
work  with  youl  I  will  help  you  in  strin^ng  pearls,  and  tell  you  a 
ca[Htal  story  of  Mademoiselle  d'Autun — a  love  intrigue  perfectly 
unique!  You  will  hardly  beliere  it.  I  hare  laughed  myaelf  half  to 
death  orer  iL  But  I  cannot  endure  to  see  the  eyes  of  my  little  Antoin- 
ette red  with  weeping.  Tell  me,  &rat,  has  anything  disagreeable  oc- 
curred to  you  1" 

"  Tes,  sire — rexation  at  the  abominable  deprarity  of  some  men, 
and  grief  for  the  cruelty  with  which  they  dare  to  torture  the  innocent, 
imderthe  government  of  the  best  of  monarchs.     For " 

"Tell  Rieall,  my  sweet  child.  Depend  upon  it  I  will  set  an  example 
of  severity.  For  who  am  I — what  do  1  possess — if  not  eren  the 
power  to  prerent  you  from  shedding  other  tears  than  those  of  joy  ! 
Who  has  ofieoded  you  ?" 

"He  who  oSanda  the  dignity  and  the  honour  of  the  most  just  and 
humane  of  kings." 

The  king  started,  and  repeated  bis  inquiry  with  an  urgent  curiosity. 
The  marchioness  repeated  to  him  the  rillaioy  of  M.  de  Gatry — the 
manner  in  which  he  intended  to  force  the  honest  old  bQ(^-keeper  to  as- 
sume the  guilt  of  the  crime  committed  by  himself,  and  to  escape  from 
ils  consequences  by  means  of  a  few  thousand  livres.  She  related  the 
whole  affdir,  with  all  the  eloquence  so  peculiarly  her  own ;  and  with  iba 
brilliancy  of  her  own  imagination  bo  heightened  the  colours  in  (he  per- 
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traituro  whicli  she  drew  of  human  maligoily  and  heliiless  innoceDce, 
that  she  was  again  herself  deeply  moved  by  it. 

"  Well)"  answered  the  king,  when  she  had  done,  with  a  tone  nnd 
countenanceoraBloni3h[nent,"i3  it  nothing  more  than  that?  What  con> 
cern  ia  it  of  ours  1  Let  Ihe  courts  take  care  of  it.  They  will  punish 
the  guilty.  Listen  now  to  my  story  of  the  ridiculous  intrigue  of 
Mademoiselled'Aulun," 

"  I  venture  only  this  single  remark,  sire,  that  the  courts  will  not  be 
able  to  mend  the  miachief  when  to-morrow's  bud  shall  have  risen. 
When  De  Gatry  is  in  possession  of  the  book-keeper's  written  confession, 
and  the  latter  has  effected  hia  escape,  he  will  be  condemned,  and  De 
Gatry  honored  as  a  faithful  ofHcer,  while  your  royal  majesty  will  be 
defrauded  of  a  million  of  francs." 

"  So  it  ia,  I  confess.     The  cardinal  must  be  advised  of  iu" 

"  He  is,  I  understand,  De  Gutry's  especial  patron." 

"Then  the  Minister  of  Police.  He  must  first  send  a  confidential 
person  to  the  book-keeper  to  ascertain  the  details.  Ader  that  he  can 
do  all  that  is  proper." 

"Excellent,  sire!  I  canQot  but  equally  admire  the  acutenesa  of 
your  mind  and  the  benevolence  of  your  heart.  It  did  not  for  a  moment 
occur  to  me  thai  De  Galry  will  be  caught  in  hia  own  trap,  and  every- 
thing detected,  if  the  police  can  seize  upon  his  own  handwriting." 

"  Of  course !  You  are  a  child,  ^fa^chioneaa,  to  be  eatoniahed  at  tbo 
most  simple  course  of  affairs.  Such  a  thing  ia  easily  arranged ;  I  will 
order  Ihe  minister,  or — Ah,  I  recollect,  the  Intendant  of  Police  is  still 
in  attendance." 

The  king  rang  the  bell;  a  chamberlain  appeared.  The  king  ordered 
the  Intendanl  of  Police  to  the  blue  saloon,  whither  he  himself  imme- 
diately repaired. 

"  But  you,"  be  said  to  the  marchioneas,  as  he  was  departing,  "you 
will  remain  here.  We  must  have  our  laugh  at  the  expense  of  Made- 
moiselle  d'Autun." 


It  was  already  late  in  the  evening  when  the  book-keeper,  Larmea, 
was  sitting  at  the  writing-desk  of  his  room,  pensively  noting  down  va- 
rious memoranda.  Nicholas  stood  by  hia  aide.  "  Now,  my  dear  son," 
began  the  old  man,  more  composedly,  after  he  had  finiabed  his  work, 
"there  is  nothing  farther  that  weighs  on  my  mind.  Everything  ia  set- 
tled. Come  what  may,  I  will  never  acknowledge  myself  guilty.  I 
lean  upon  the  arm  of  God.     With  a  pura  heart  and  clear  coDscience, 
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Colas,  we  can  defy  a  host  of  executionersi  and  face  all  hell  itself.    And 
should  1  b6  sent  to  ihe  galleys,  I  would  go  with  a  mind  at  ease." 

A  knock  was  heard  ;  an  officer  of  police  entered,  and  several  armed 
meo  were  to  be  seen  in  the  dim  light  before  the  door,  as  it  was  opened. 
The  officer  apologized  for  his  visit,  saying  that  it  was  by  order  of  a 
higher  power,  and  inquired  for  Monsieur  Larmes;  who,  pate  and  fal- 
tering, answered  to  that  name.  Nicholas  trembled,  and  was  scarcely 
able  to  support  himself  on  his  feet. 

"  You  had  a  remarkable  conversation  this  morning  with  M.  de  Ga- 
try,"  commenced  the  officer.  The  book-keeper  bowed,  but  could  not 
utter  his  assent. 

"  You  are  in  possession  of  a  writing  which  he  gave  you  to  copy,  are 
you  not  1" 

The  book-keeper  was  astonished  at  the  omoiscienco  of  the  police,  and 
looked  upon  the  officer  with  staring  eyes  and  open  mouth.  "  Give  me 
an  answer,  if  you  please,"  continued  the  latter  more  earnestly.  The 
book-keeper  bowed  again. 

"Answer,  sir;  I  ask  in  the  name  of  the  king,-  and  must  beg  you  to 
deliver  to  me  without  delay  the  writing  you  are  in  possession  of." 

The  book-keeper  tottered  to  a  side  table,  drew  forth  a  paper  from 
hia  pocket-book,  and  handed  it  to  the  interrogator  with  a  trembling 
hand. 

"  You  will  now  be  so  kind  as  to  accompany  me,  Monsieur  Larmes ; 
a  carriage  awaits  you  at  the  door." 

"Whither?"  cried  Nicholas  in  despair.  "He  is  innocent!  Take 
Rie  also  \     I  am  acquainted  with  the  whole,  and  will  reveal  all !'' 

The  officer  regarded  the  youth  with  surprise,  and  said,  "  I  have  in- 
deed DO  order  to  conduct  any  other  individual  to  the  Intendant  of  Police, 
yet  I  will  satisfy  your  wish.  You,  Monsieur  Larmes,  seem  to  be  dis- 
turbed ;  r.ompoae  yourself." 

"  Permit  the  young  man  to  remain  here,"  said  Monsieur  Larmes, 
"if  you  have  no  express  order  to  lake  him  with  you.  He  will  be  of 
no  avail  in  the  case.  I  will  speak  the  truth  without  him.  It  is  his  at- 
tachment to  me  that  leads  him  to  make  this  rash  request.  I  am  already 
aware  who  is  mf  accuser,  and  why  I  am  carried  off.  It  is  M.  de  Ga- 
try,  my  principal.     I  follow  you." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do,"  replied  the  officer,  "with  your  affitir  with 
M.  de  Gatry.  Yoti  will  no  doubt  have  the  honour  of  seeing  him.  He 
is  arrested  at  this  very  moment.  Yet  I  must  beg  you,  young  man,  to 
accompany  me  too." 

"  M.  de  Gatry  arrested  1"  repeated  the  book-keeper,  in  delighted 
amazement. 

"Did  you  not  hear?"  cried  Nicholas,  joyfully.     "  De  Gatry  is  ar- 
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rested— you  are  safe.  Now  I  perceive,  I  undentaad,  I  see  it  all — all, 
all!     Come!  some!     Oh!"  cried  the  bappy  ^outb,  raising  his  hands 

toward  heaven — "  Oh,  tbou  incomparable,  precious,  ^heavenly " 

He  bad  almoat  said  "  Pauline,"  but  checking  himself  substituted  "jus- 
tice." 

They  took  their  hata,  followed  the  officer,  entered  the  carriage  and 
drove  oS".  The  Minister  of  Marine  waa  with  the  Minister  of  Police. 
The  book-keeper  revealed  what  be  knew.  M.  de  Gatry  betrayed  his 
guilty  conscience  by  the  very  insolence  of  his  denial.  But  when  his 
handwriting  was  produced,  and  the  book-keeper  confronted  with  him,  he 
lost  all  presence  of  caind,  and  only  implored  forbearaDce  toward  his 
Amily. 

Monsieur  Larmes  and  Nicholas  were  promptly  sent  hack  on  the 
same  evenbg.  Nicholas  went  stealthily  to  tho  apartment  of  Pauline, 
which  he  saw  lighted,  and  pressed  to  his  heart  his  beautiful  sister,  who 
Stood  before  him  in  a  splendid  ball  dress,  on  ihe  point  of  going  out.  On 
the  same  evening  Pauline  also,  in  the  midst  of  the  dance,  pressed  the 
hand  of  the  happy  prince  with  gentle  gratitude,  and  whispered,  "  You 
have  accomplished  a  heavenly  deed  !"  On  Ibe  same  evening,  too,  the 
prince  withdrew  early  from  the  ball,  coat  himself  at  the  feel  of  the 
Marchioness  de  Pompadour,  and  cried,  "  I  must  adore  you,  you  are 
more  than  angel !"  And  on  the  same  evening,  too,  Louis  XV.  confess- 
ed Id  the  arms  of  his  mistress,  that  he  had  never  before  been  more 
■weetly  rewarded  than  now,  on  account  of  that  silly  and  trifling  afiair. 


7.  TUB    ADTAHCEICEMT. 

(^  the  ibllowing  morning  the  imprisonment  of  De  Gatry  was  the 
town  talk  of  all  Paris.  The  Treasury  and  the  books  of  the  Navy  de- 
partment were  inspected.  They  discovered  greater  losses  than  they 
had  anticipated.  One  examination  grew  out  of  another,  one  trial  was 
ibllowed  by  another,  and  arrest  succeeded  arrest.  Meanwhile  De  Gatry 
had  recovered  himself,  and  renewed  his  protestations  of  iniioccRce.  It 
became  a  tedious  prosecution,  the  end  of  which  old  Monsieur  Larmes 
never  lived  to  witness,  for  the  terror  and  agitation  of  that  unhappy  day 
bad  deeply  shaken  his  constitutitH),  Nicholas  was  inconsolable  at  the 
loss  of  his  paternal  friend.  He  was  indeed  the  heir  to  a  moderate  for- 
tune, but  (br  that  he  cared  little.  He  would  gladly  have  become  a 
beggar,  could  that  sacrifice  bava  recalled  his  kind  father  from  the  realms 
of  the  departed. 

The  question  with  him  now  was,  what  he  should  do  ;  for  be  could 
not  possibly  live  respectably  on  his  little  infaeritance  alone.     "  Ah," 
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said  Pauline,  "  will  you  not  become  book-keeper  in  tbe  Navy  depart- 
meotf  ia  the  place  of  Monsiear  Larmest" 

"  Heavens,  lady !  What  are  you  dreaming  of!  How  shall  I  raise 
my  aspirations  so  high  I  Book-keeper  in  the  Navy  department !  It  is 
true  I  have  often  executed  entirely  alone  the  buainesa  of  Monsieur 
Laimesi  under  his  supcriatendencei  especially  when  he  was  sufienng 
from  his  rheumatism  in  the  winlef)  and  he  used  only  to  affix  his  signs, 
ture.  But  what  are  you  thinking  of,  lady  !  Book-keeper  in  the  Navy 
department!  Moosieur  Larmes  has  already  three  times  iti  vain  re- 
commended me  for  a  vacant  clerkship.  No — I  do  not  aspire  so 
high." 

"Oh,  your  beantiful  modesty,  how  I  admire  it  in  you !"  said  Pauline* 
looking  up<Ki  the  young  man  with  silent  pleasure.  "  You  are  perhaps 
not  disposed  to  grant  that  I  stand  so  high  in  rank  as  your  book-keeper 
of  the  Navy  ?" 

*'  Lady,  you  jeat !" 

*'  Well,  but  yet  your  thoughts  aspire  to  mo  1" 
"No)  no,  your  heavenly  kindness  sloops  down  to  me,  beautiful 
Pauline !" 

A  few  days  aflerwards,  in  a  splendid  company,  when  Mademoiselle 
de  Pons  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  unnoticed  to  the  Prince  de 
Souhise,  she  said  to  him,  "Do  you  know  that  grief  and  terror  have 
killed  tbe  old  book-keeper  Larmes — so  that  thus,  afler  all,  he  has  TalleD 
a  sacrifice  to  the  villainy  of  M.  de  Galry  t"  ■ 

"  Not  a  word  of  it,  charming  Pauline." 

"Will  you  not  consummate  your  excellent  deed?  You  have  the 
power  to  appease  the  spirit  of  the  old  mau,  hy  taking  under  your  pro. 
taction  his  son,  who  now  stands  without  a  friend,  and  quite  lost.  I 
mean  his  adopted  son,  Nicholas  Rosier  ;  he  is  the  same  young  man  who 
begged  logo  to  prison  and  to  death,  in  the  place  of  Monsieur  Larmes," 

"I  recollect." 

«  Well,  this  Rosier  was  the  book-keeper  in  fact,  and  old  Larmes 
only  added  his  own  name  to  his  acts.  Fulfil  the  wish  of  a  dying  man, 
who  lefl  the  world  with  grief  for  the  lot  of  his  son.  You  told  me  once 
yourself,  that  the  old  man  ought  to  be  handsomely  rewarded  lor  the 
mortification  he  had  suSered.  How  will  you  have  him  rewarded  T — he 
no  longer  lives.  Grant  your  protection  to  his  adopted  son  ;  heir  to  his 
&tber's  integrity,  he  ought  to  be  instiled  into  the  vacant  place  in  tbe 
Navy  occupied  by  the  fbrtner.  But  he  stands  alone ;  no  mouth  is 
opened  for  him." 

"  What !  no  mouth  opened  for  him,  when  pity  and  kindness  are  ut- 
tered by  «ucb  beautiful  lips  !"  answered  the  prince.  "  How  happy 
should  I  be,  if  thoM  lips  would  speak  but  onoe  a  single  word  so  ten. 
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derly  to  mc !  Beliova  me,  that  I  more  deserve  your  pily  than  the 
book-keeper's  son." 

"  Well,  moat  gracious  lord,  first  become  in  reality  unhappy,  and 
then  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  pity  for  you,  as  you  are  never  wanting 
in  a  jest  forme." 

"  Ob  !"  cried  the  prince,  "stay,  1  beseech  you,  A  hundred  super- 
fluous eyes  are  now  upon  us.  How  readily  would  I  confess  to  you 
upon  my  knees  how  much  I  suffer  !  But  I  will  take  you  at  your  word. 
What  is  the  young  man's  name?" 

Pauline  repeated  the  name  of  Nicholas  Rosier.  The  prince  wrote 
it  down. 

Precisely  at  the  most  favorable  moment  he  recollected  it,  when  ho 
afterwards  was  sitting  in  confidential  conversation  with  the  Marchioness 
de  Pompadour.  The  marchioness  herself  began  to  talk  about  the  pro- 
secution of  M.  de  Galry,  and  then  she  spoke  with  compassion  of  tho 
old  Monsieur  Larmes,  who  had  been  brought,  by  the  villainy  of  hia 
principal,  near  to  imprisonment,  and  even  (o  death. 

"Near!"  answered  the  prince.  "Nay,  say  rather  unto  death, 
moat  gracious  lady.  Fright  and  grief  have  killed  the  feeble  old  man. 
He  stands  now  in  the  presence  of  God,  and,  amidst  the  angels  thore, 
proclaims  gratefull;  the  name  of  that  angel  of  earth  who  rescued 
him  from  ruin." 

Tho  marchioness  was  terrified  and  excited.  The  prince  perceived 
it,  and  attuned  his  sentiments  to  a  mournful  key,  by  dwelling  on  the 
unhappy  lot  of  so  many  noble-hearted  men,  "  His  Bufferiuga  are  at 
an  end  !"  continued  the  prince,  with  a  tear  octually  trembling  in  his 
eye.     "  Never  can  he  be  requited  or  rewarded." 

Madams  de  Pompadour  beheld  the  tear.  The  sight  stilt  further 
■opened  her  feelings.  •■  But  bos  he  lefY  no  famiiy  ?"  she  inquired. 
« I  know  the  king  is  good." 

The  princo  spoke  of  the  vacant  situation  of  book-keeper,  and  of  tho 
distinguished  skill  of  his  adopted  son,  Nicholas  Rosier,  and  almost 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  inSexible  integrity  of  the  latter.  Ho  then  con- 
tinued— "  And  the  upright  man  must  be  in  want,  because  he  is  without 
protection.  He  is  heir  only  to  the  virtue  and  the  poverty  of  hia  foster- 
father." 

Madame  de  Pompadour,  deeply  touched,  took  the  band  of  the  prince 
with  both  of  hers,  and  said,  "  rtince,  I  have  always  known  you  as  an 
esperienoed  and  pleasing  man  of  the  world,  but  never  till  now  as  a 
benevolent  and  feeling  man.  Be  not  ashamed  of  your  moistened  eye 
before  me;  such  a  tear  does  honor  to  a  man.  Receive  this  kiss  for 
U.    Rouer  must  be  installed  in  his  father's  place." 

When  the  marchioness  opened  the  subject  to  the  king,  he  said: 
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**  The  Miaister  of  Murine  has  in  fad  brought  mo  in  a  porteftniille  of 
appoiatmsats,  which  he  wishes  me  to  sign.  Look  if  the  young  man 
you  apeak  of  ia  amoogst  them." 

The  marchioness  did  so,  and  found  tlie  nam»of  "  Meuron"  attached 
to  the  appointment  for  the  bnok-kecpership  in  the  Navy  department. 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  have  done  with  the  alTuir.  The  minialer  must 
know  him.  He  understands  that  belter  than  we  do.  I^t  ua  not  inter- 
fere in  the  matter." 

"Sire,"  answered  the  marchioness,  "  the  interference  of  your  Ma- 
jesty alone  can  consummate  the  noble  work  which  you  began,  and 
which  alill  fills  Paris  with  joy.  Your  M«jeaiy  has  unmasked  the 
haughty  criminal,  and  saved  the  innocent.  You  were  the  last  thought 
of  the  dying  man,  for  it  was  you  had  rescued  him.  He  bears  your 
name  with  gratitude  to  heaven." 

The  king  laughed  out.  "  Have  I  not  always  auspected  that  you 
entertained  a  correspondence  with  the  celestial  world  T  How  could 
you  otherwise  know  what  the  soul  of  the  book-keeper  has  carried 
with  it  to  that  abode  ?  My  name  there  !  That  is  something  worth 
while.  Then  [  am  certainly  under  an  obligation,  for  mere  politeness' 
sake,  to  send^the  name  of  hia  adopted  son  into  the  bureau  of  the  Navy 
department."  Ha  erased  the  name  of"  Meuron,"  and  substituted  that 
of  "  Nicholas  Rosier." 

"CMi,  how  wicked  you  ore,  sire,  and  yet  how  good  !"  exclaimed  the 
mistress  of  the  monarch,  as  she  kissed  the  hand  which  had  written 
the  name. 


8.    THE   BLOW. 

Nicholaa  was  utterly  last  in  astonishment  when  he  received  the 
royal  appointment.  He  hastened  immediately  to  pay  hia  grateful  re- 
spects to  hia  minister,  and  the  rest  of  the  superior  officers  of  the  de- 
partment. 

"  I  took  great  pleasure  in  proposing  you  to  the  king,"  said  the  minis- 
ter, "  ibr  [  wished  to  behold  the  memory  of  Monsieur  Larmes  honoured 
in  you," 

"  My  merit  in  your  appointment  is  very  slight,"  said  the  chancellor 
of  the  department ;  "yet  I  confess  I  had  some  struggle  to  make  in 
your  behalf.  Bui  the  excellent  services  which  you  performed  in  Mon- 
sieur  Larmes'  name  were  well  known  to  me.  As  an  honest  man,  I 
could  not  recommend  to  the  minister  any  other  than  you." 

Thus  did  Nicholas  learn,  in  hia  visits,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  higher 
officials,  like  these  two,  had  in  the  most  generous  manner,  without  hia 
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koowlodge,  been  umng  their  iafluence  io  his  beliair.  But  when  be  n- 
latad  it  all  to  Mademoiselle  de  Pons,  she  laughed  and  said,  "  Tou  an 
a,  fool.  Colas.  The  priacipal  person  you  have  Torgot.  Ask  to-morrotr 
for  an  audience  of  the  Prince  de  Soubiaei  and  kisa  hia  hood.  Do  oot 
forg^  il." 

"  Neither  is  the  Prince  de  Souhise  the  priucipal  person,"  replieil 
Colas ;  "  but  my  modest,  beautiful  sister,  whose  hand  I  a  thousandfold 
preier  to  kiss."  Nicholas  was  nevertheless  prudent  enough  the  follow- 
ing mornJDg  to  kisa  that  of  the  prince  also  ;  and  the  latter,  who  found 
Nksholas  an  agreeable  young  man,  was  prudeot  enough  to  recommend 
to  him  to  address  his  homage  of  gratitude  (o  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
The  book-keeper  of  the  Navy  obeyed,  and  the  mistress  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  homage  that  she  felt  conscious  of  having  deserved.  The 
benefit  she  bad  conferred  was  the  more  endeared  to  her  when  she 
found  that  it  had  been  not  only  in  behalf  of  a  grateful,  but  also  a 
strikingly  handsome  young  man. 

Monsieur  Rosier,  who  was  no  novice  in  the  business  of  his  office, 
soon  secured  to  himself  the  friendship  of  hia  superiorSf  and  of  the 
minister  hinuelf) — not  so  much,  however,  from  regard  to  his  business 
talents,  as  from  their  ignorance  of  the  influence  by  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  place  for  which  each  of  them  had  recom- 
mended one  of  his  own  favourites.  They  suspected  that  be  must  have 
powerful  friends  at  court.  Every  one,  therefore,  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  attention. 

Nicholas,  well  pleased  with  his  luck,  and  now  acquainted  with  the 
secret  channel  through  which  chance  had  so  miraculously  opened  to 
him  the  favor  of  the  king,  Louis  XV.,  enjoyed  the  bounty  of  his  good 
fortune  with  all  becoming  modesty.  As  he  had  been  before  too  modest 
to  aspire  to  the  station  which  he  had  now  obtained,  so  he  hod  now  no 
ambition  to  pretend  to  a  higher  one.  This  was  not  with  him  so  much 
the  effect  of  an  extraordinary  wisdom  and  virlue,  as  of  a  certain  con- 
tented easiness  of  temper,  mingled  with  some  lightness  of  character. 
He  was  invited  into  every  society  to  which  any  not  having  the  privi- 
lege of  nobility  could  have  access,  and  many  a  beautiful  Parisienoe  cast 
over  him  her  nets  of  fascination,  which  he,  however,  with  his  cool 
temperament  broke  through  like  cobwebs.  For  even  for  the  enchant- 
ingly  beautiful  Pauline  he  felt  nothing  more  than  a  devoted  tenderness; 
and  the  intimate  relation  between  him  and  her  was  more  the  effect  of 
habit  than  of  love. 

Pauline's  feelings  were  warmer  and  deeper.  She  loved  with  pas- 
sionate ardor.  Yet,  dissatisfied  as  she  might  oflen  be  with  his  cold 
respect,  she' could  at  limes,  in  calmer  moments,  be  grateful  to  him  in 
her  heart  for  his  brotherly  deportment.     She  was  nevertheless  per- 
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feclly  satisfied  that  she  was  loved  b;  htm  with  the  passion  that  was  due 
to  her  charms.  Nicholas  had  no  secrets  from  her  of  all  his  female 
Dcquaiotances,  nor  of  the  efforts  of  many  a  heauty  to  ensnare  him. 
How  could  he  better  prove  himself  her  devoted  lover  1  Yet  she  found 
fault  with  him  ihat  he  began  to  give  more  time  to  bb  amuseoieiilSi  and 
less  to  her. 

"I  almost  regret,"  she  said  poulingiy  to  him,  "  having  raised  you 
to  the  post  of  book-keeper  of  the  Navy.  I  should  have  done  better  if 
I  had  kept  you  to  copying  my  music.  You  would  then  have  re- 
maioed  at  home,  and  I  should  have  been  able  to  see  you  whenever  I 
pleased." 

He  promised  reform,  and  be  kept  his  word ;  but  indeed  in  a  way 
that  waa  little  in  accordance  with  his  own  will. 

Entering  one  evening  with  somo  of  his  friends  into  Drouet's  Gar- 
dens, where  there  were  an  illumination  and  a  hall,  and  where  all  the 
gay  world,  and  even  many  of  high  rank,  were  wont  to  resort,  be  found 
among  the  dancers  one  of  his  acquaintances,  the  daughter  of  a  book- 
binder who  used  to  work  for  the  Navy  department.  She  was  known 
by  the  name  of /a  belle  JulUile.  He  felt  no  other  sentiment  than  indif' 
ference  towards  her,  but  she  waa  dancing  like  a  sylphide  with  a  Mr. 
Browne,  an  Englishman,  attached  to  the  legation  of  the  British  ambaS' 
sador  in  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle.  Nicholas  admired  her,  and 
felt  flattered  when  she  took  notice  of  him  as  she  passed,  smiling  kindly 
upon  him,  and  now  and  then  in  the  dance  casting  a  glance  towards  him. 
Our  Englishman,  her  partner,  watched  this  piny  of  eyes.  He  did  not 
find  it  half  so  agreeable  as  it  was  to  the  kind-hearted  Nicholas.  On 
the  termination  of  the  dance,  when  he  led  her  to  rest  on  a  sofa,  and 
began  a  conversation  with  her,  Nicholas  also  approached.  She  seemed 
to  have  expected  him,  and  breaking  off  from  the  Englishman,  ros* 
and  accompanied  the  young  book-keeper,  who  had  not  even  distinctly 
asked  her,  to  the  dance.  Our  Englishman  gloomily  followed  the  pair 
with  his  eyes.    It  was  evident  that  he  was  consumed  with  a  fire  withb. 

"  I  hope  {  have  committed  no  robbery  upon  that  gentleman,"  said 
Nicholas  to  the  beautiful  Juliette,  "  in  leading  you  to  the  dance.  He 
certainly  exhibits  a  countenance  like  a  thunder- cloud." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  thank  you.  Monsieur  Rosier,  for  rescuing  mo 
from  a  bore,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  It  is  enough  to  have  been  compelled 
to  see  him  almost  everyday  at  home  for  a  couple  of  months,  where  he 
loads  my  father  with  presents.  I  do  not  accept  any  from  him.  I 
have  an  antipathy  toward  him  like  a  spider,  and  he  steals  afler  ms 
like  my  shadow." 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  Nicholas  could  not  relieve  himself  from  his 
partner,  who  seemed  to  have  undertaken  s  determined  attack  upon  \im 
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heart.  He  was  glad  whao  he  wa*  at  East  abte  to  tak«  refuge  id  the 
illuminated  garden,  which  glittered  like  a  fairy  world  with  variegated 
lights.  There,  in  one  of  the  most  elegant  arbors,  he  called  for  a  glass 
of  punch,  as  he  obeerved  others  drinking.  He  happened,  as  he  took  a 
•eat  at  one  of  the  tables,  to  find  himself  directly  opposite  to  Juliette's 
unfortunate  adorer ;  by  his  side  sal  one  of  his  acquaintances,  the  Sec- 
retary De  Bonnaye. 

Thsy  carried  on  an  animated  conversation  on  political  afiairs ;  and 
the  company  being  composed  both  of  French  and  English,  they  spoke 
especially  of  the  subjects  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle's  mission  to  Paris. 
Asia  the  cabinets  of  the  nations,  so  here  in  the  arbor  they  addressed  mu- 
tual reproaches  to  each  other — the  Frencb  to  the  English,  on  account  of 
(he  claim  of  ihe  latter  to  an  immense  tract  of  country  between  New-Eng- 
land  and  Acadia ;  the  English  to  the  French,  because  the  tatter  were 
establishing  forts  on  the  Ohio  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  trade 
of  the  English  with  the  natives.  The  gentlemen  seemed  all  no  less 
inspired  with  patriotism  than  with  tbeir  punch  and  wine. 

Nicholas  having  joined  the  company  as  a  stranger,  took  no  part  in  the 
conTersatioo,  but  sat  as  an  indifierent  listener.  Mr.  Browne,  his  oppo- 
site neighbor,  the  gentleman  with  the  thunder-clond  visage,  became  only 
the  more  loud  and  vehement  when  he  perceived  the  book-keeper  who 
had  robbed  him  of  his  sylphide.  He  now  began  to  thunder  the  more 
violently  againM  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  France  ;  he  appeared  to 
lancy  that  in  dealing  his  wrathful  blows  upon  the  whole  French  nation, 
they  must  necessarily  fall  also  upon  tiis  detested  rival.  But  they  fell 
upon  no  one  with  less  e&ect  than  on  the  unconscious  Nicholas.  He 
left  it  to  his  countrymen  present  to  repel  the  arrogant  rudeness  of  the 
Englishman  ;  and  (his  the  more  willingly,  because  he  perceived  that  the 
{altercation  was  conducted  with  greater  warmth  than  over  their  punch 
and  wine  in  a  pleasure  arbor  was  at  all  agreeable. 

The  more  quiet  Nicholas  remained,  the  more  violently  stormed  the 
angry  Mr.  Browne.  At  every  strong  oath  with  which  the  English. 
man  pointed  his  denunciations  of  (he  French  policy,  he  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  unofTending  Nicholas.  One  after  another  of  the  French 
gentlemen  dropped  off.  They  feared  that  the  altercation  was  going 
too  far,  and  especially  that  the  spirit  which  animated  Mr.  Browne's 
politics  was  too  much  derived  from  that  of  his  punch.  The  rest  of  his 
countrymen  perceived  it,  and  endeavored  to  quiet  him.  But  this  only 
inflamed  him  the  more.  "  It  is  true,"  he  cned  to  the  French,  "  the 
cabinet  of  Su  James,  as  you  say  yourselves,  poorly  understands  its 
own  interest.  That  I  must  concede.  To  succeed  in  his  diplomacy, 
the  king  ought  to  have  sent,  not  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  but  one  of  the 

of  London.     And  we  have  thousands  of  them  who  are  much 

handsomer  than  the  worn-out  Pompadour." 
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Wh«D  NicfaolBS  beard  the  name  ofhia  bemrBCtress  thus  insulted,  he 
broke  bis  sileacet  aod  add,  though  with  the  greatest  polileneaa,  to  the 
geatlemaa  of  th«  thunder-cloud  counteoance,  leaniog  a  little  ever  the 
table,  and  in  an  under  tone,  iu  order  not  to  mortify  the  Eoglishman : 
"Do  not  forget,  sir,  that  you  are  standing  here  upon  French  ground." 

For  answer,  Mr.  Browne  aimed  a  violent  blow  at  the  book-keeper'a 
face,  with  the  remark,  <'  What  does  this  young  coxcomb  mean  by 
stretching  out  his  face  toward  me,  and  taking  upon  himself  to  give 
me  his  inatructiona  before  I  ask  for  them  }" 

He  had  scarcely  finished  tbeae  worda,  addressed  to  the  company, 
when  Nicholas  returned  him  a  powerful  blow.  Mr.  Browne  sank  be- 
neatb  it  like  an  oak  before  the  storm,  sideward  with  his  head  upon  his 
neighbor,  who  was  in  the  act  of  raising  to  bis  lips  a  glass  of  hot  punch. 
The  glass  was  emptied  full  upon  the  thunder-cloud  face,  b  such  a  man- 
ner that  he  could  not  but  beliere  it  to  be  his  own  precious  blood  with 
which  it  was  dyed. 

The  English  sprang  to  their  feel — so  too  the  French.  Mr.  Browne 
drew  his  sword — Nicholaa  his,  to  defend  himself.  Before  the  re^ 
could  interfere  and  pacify  them,  Nicholas  had  already  received  a 
thrust  a  little  below  the  right  arm,  which^only  pierced  the  deah,  without 
vital  injury.  The  whole  occupied  but  a  few  seconds.  Not  less  quickly 
disappeared  most  of  the  French  from  the  arbor,  not  to  be  drawn  into 
the  quarrel,  which  bocame  the  more  serious  a  matter  as  it  involved  a 
foreign  legation.  And  no  less  quickly  the  Engliahmen  disappeared,  to 
prevent  their  infuriated  countryman,  whom  they  carried  with  them, 
from  proceeding  to  worse  excesses.  Monsieur  de  Bonnaye  alone  re- 
mained with  the  wounded  Nicholas,  conveyed  him  to  a  carriage,  and 
carried  him  to  a  surgeon.  The  surgeon  pronounced  the  wound  slight, 
as  it  had  pierced  only  the  flesh.  He  dressed  it,  and  Nicholas  returned 
with  his  faithful  attendant  to  his  residence  b  the  hotel  of  the  Count 
d'  Oron. 


9.      WAK  WITH  SnOUHD. 

Monsieur  da  Bonnaye,  who  had  been  one  of  the  moat  vehement  c^ 
the  speakers  on  the  side  of  Prance  against  England,  continued  in  the 
carriage  the  outpouring  of  his  anger  against  the  insolence  of  the  Eng- 
Ibh.  Nicholaa,  who  had  little  reason  to  be  pleaaed  with  them,  cor- 
dially chimed  in  with  him.  "  I  wonder,"  aaid  Monsieur  de  Bonnaye, 
"that  our  court  defers  so  long  the  punishment  of  the  impudent  arrc^ance 
of  the  British  cabinet.  If  it  depended  on  me,  war  should  be  declared 
to-morrow  !" 

This  sQggestiiHi  was  indeed  a  balm  to  the  wound  of  the  book-keeper. 
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Hia  decision  vres  takeni  He  grasped  the  band  of  his  friend,  and  con- 
fidentlf  exclaimed,  "Leave  it  lo  me!  Before  a  fortnight  is  orer,  the 
English  shall  be  expelled  from  Paris,  and  war  shall  be  declared  !" 
Monsieur  de  Bonna^e  smiled  in  silence,  for  he  thought  of  the  potency 
of  punch.     But  Nicholas  thought  of  the  potency  of  Pauline. 

On  the  followiog  day  the  wounded  youth  was  compelled,  by  the 
order  of  his  phyaician,lo  confine  himself  to  his  room  and  bed;  his  loss  of 
blood  had  been  considerable,  and  fever  had  ensued.  He  informed 
Mademoiselle  de  Pons,  by  a  few  lines,  of  his  accident,  before  she  should 
bear  of  it  from  rumor  ;  for  Nicholas  did  not  doubt  that  court  and  city 
must  bo  full  of  this  affair — in  which,  however,  he  was  mistaken.  No- 
body talked  of  it,  nobody  knew  of  it.  The  English  at  the  table  were  nei- 
ther acquainted  with  the  French,  nor  the  latter  with  each  other,  as  they 
had  only  been  blown  together  by  the  breath  of  chance.  The  whole 
occurrence  could  not  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  as  one  of 
the  common  explosions  of  heroism  and  patriotism  over  the  bottle. 

But  not  in  that  light  was  it  looked  upon  by  the  devoted  Pauline, 
when  she  read  the  note  of  her  friend.  She  passed  a  long  day  of 
wretched  anxiety  for  his  life,  which  she  deemed  in  danger.  She  ex- 
cused herself  in  the  evening,  by  a  pretended  illness,  from  an  engage- 
ment to  accompany  the  Countess  d'Oron  abroad,  and  stole  through  a 
corridor  in  the  inner  court  of  the  palace  to  the  apartments  of  Monsieur 

With  a  mingled  blush  of  modesty  and  love,  she  approached  the  bed 
of  the  sick  youth.  The  worttiy'old  Marcus,  Nicholas's  servant,  an 
inheritance  from  the  deceased  Monsieur  Larmes,  prudently  withdrew 
to  serve  as  a  sentinel. 

"  How  do  you  do  1"  whispered  Pauline  anxiously  to  her  friend,  who 
stretched  his  hand  towards  her.  "  What  has  happened!  Who  has 
wounded  you — and  why?  Has  the  physician  not  forbid  your  speak- 
ing? When  did  you  fight — and  where  ?  Do  you  feel  weak  T  Who 
is  your  physician  1" 

Matter  enough  to  occupy  a  whole  evening  with  answers.  Nicholas 
related  the  whole  occurrence,  with  all  the  circumstances,  and  not  with- 
out due  incense  to  the  beauty  of  Pauline,  in  his  remarks  on  la  btlle^ 
Juliette.  With  secret  delight  Mademoiselle  de  Pons  recognised  the 
fidelity  of  her  lover.  The  fume  of  the  charms  of  Juliette  was  not  un. 
known  to  her,  nor  was  she  unaware  of  Nicholas's  indifference  towards 
her,  and  that  he  never  entered  the  bookbinder's  house,  whatever  might 
be  the  inducements  to  atlrnct  him  there.  She  saw  that  the  English- 
man had,  from  a  groundless  jealousy,  persecuted  our  good  Nicholas, 
insulted,  and  almost  murdered  him. 

"  The  wretch !"  she  cried,  "  he  owes  you  the  moat  signal  reparation. 
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If  he  were  a  Frenchmaa,  he  would  be  sure  of  Che  Baadlle.  But  he  is 
attached  to  the  legetion  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle.  Wo  must  reflect 
well  upoo  the  matter." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  reflect  about)  Pauline,"  said  Nicholas.  "  If  I 
meet  Mr.  Brotrne,  I  run  him  through  the  heart ;  or  rather,  as  soon  as 
I  recover,  I  challenge  him  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Not  as  a  man  of 
honor,  but  like  an  assassin,  he  attacked  me  unawares." 

"  Do  you  want  to  make  yourselfmore  miserable  1"  cried  Pauline,  in 
an  agony.  "  If  fortune  should  go  against  you,  Oh  Colas,  do  you  think 
I  could  survive  you?  And  if  you  kill  him,  should,you  not  have  to  leave 
France  and  me  for  ever  t" 

"  He  and  I  cannot  live  together  here  in  Paris,"  exclaimed  Nicholas. 
"  The  best  course  is  for  us  to  expel  the  English.  They  say  that  our 
court  is  balancing  between  peace  and  war  with  England.  The  Car- 
dinal de  Bernis  is  for  peace,  and  so  is  the  Prince  de  Soubise — speak  with 
them.  We  must  declare  war  against  these  overbearing  English.  If 
that  is  not  done,  I  predict  evil.  We  must  dispose  the  Prince's  mind 
accordingly.     His  influence  is  powerful." 

Nicholas  and  Pauline  were  as  quickly  agreed  upon  the  declaration 
of  war  with  England,  as  the  words  were  uttered.  Both  looked  with 
pleasure  to  the  gratification  of  their  resentment.  It  was  natural  enough 
in  a  girl  in  love,  in  her  anger  at  the  blood  ofhor  lover  which  had  been 
spilled,  to  wish  to  destroy  the  whole  of  England. 

As  soon  as  Pauline,  on  the  following  day,  could  open  her  mind  to  the 
Prince  de  Soubise,  it  was  done  with  all  her  peculiar  female  art.  «  You 
know,my  Prince,"  she  said,  "  the  unfortunate  affair  of  the  book-keeper 
Rosier,  who  gratefully  and  nobly  with  his  own  blood  has  redeemed  the 
obligation  ha  owes  to  you  !" 

"  With  his  blood !"  replied  the  prince,  in  astonishment.  "  I  know 
nothing  of  it !" 

Mademoiselle  de  Pons  was  obliged  to  relate  it.  In  her  narrative  she 
said  nothing  of  la  belle  Juliette,  of  whom,  as  a  rival,  no  mention  was 
to  be  made ;  nor  anything  of  the  blow  in  the  face,  which  appeared  a 
little  too  unpoetical  where  the  book-keeper.  Rosier,  was  to  figure  as  a 
iwro.  But  in  a  very  skilful  manner  the  prince  was  given  to  understand 
that  the  Gnglish  had  particularly  insulted  himself  and  the  mistress  of 
the  king,  by  which  they  had  aroused  the  faithful  heart  of  Monsieur 
Rosier.  How,-  the  prince  was  left  to  infer  from  the  words  of  Mr. 
Browne  in  relation  to  the  Marchioness  de  Pompadour.  When  Soubise 
had  beard  the  whole,  he  wanted  to  hear  more  ;  and  especially  what- 
ever offensive  language  had  been  used  by  the  English  against  him. 
Mademoiselle  de  Pons  assumed  the  part  ofbashfulness,  aaif  sheshrank 
from  repeating  the  coarse  words  that  had  been  indulged  in.    The  more 
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resoluteiy  she  refused  to  spesik,  the  more  uneasy  became  the  prince, 
aod  tiie  more  atrocious,  in  a  black  series  of  possibilities,  be  pictured  to 
himself  in  his  imagination  the  insult  be  had  sustained. 

"And  you  take  part  with  such  men,  Prince !"  continued  the  young 
tsdy.  "What  will  Paris  thinkof  you,  if  you  are  one  of  the  most  zeal- 
ous advocates  for  peace  with  a  nation  which  makes  a  sport  of  ridicu- 
ling France  before  all  the  world — and  even  upon  French  ground  of  ei- 
posing  to  contempt  one  of  the  moat  amiable  of  all  the  princes  of 
France  1" 

This  afiiiir  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  the  excitable  mind  of 
the  prince,  that  he  even  forgot  those  gallantries  which,  when  free  from 
observation,  he  never  omitted  toward  the  young  lady.  "But  from 
whom  have  you  all  these  details  1"  he  asked. 

"The  whole  city  knows  them,  and  talks  about  them,"  answered  she, 
"  but  lost,  doubtless,  to  you,  my  Prince.  The  reason  Is  obvious.  No 
one  likes  to  annoy  you  with  them.  But  pardon  my  imprudence  ;  and 
if  that  does  not  Hod  indulgence,  pardon  my  jealousy  for  the  unspotted 
purity  of  your  name." 

The  prince  gratefully  covered  her  hand  with  kisses.  Heretofore  he 
had  indeed  been  against  the  war,  because  he  opposed  the  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu, who  was  in  favor  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  command 
of  the  army.  Bui  ho  wished  to  inform  himself  more  fully  of  the  oc- 
currence in  Drouel's  Garden.  Fortunately  he  recollected,  from  the 
narrative  of  Pauline,  Monsieur  do  Bonnaye.  Him,  as  the  most  authen- 
tic witness,  he  sent  for,  and  ordered  him  lo  relate  the  occurrence  with 
unreserved  openness.  De  Bonnaye  obeyed.  The  prince  heard  some 
further  details,  but  nothing  of  that  which  immediately  concerned  him- 
self. He  inquired  about  it.  Monsieur  de  Bonnaye  shrugged  his 
.«houlders,  pleaded  ignorance,  hut  from  resentment  against  [he  English 
he  left  it  to  appear  that  the  prince  might  have  been  attacked  with  oven 
.greater  venom  than  the  mistress.  The  prince  called  immediately  upon 
the  Due  de  Richelieu. 

"  I  have  read,"  he  said,  «  your  last  memorial  upon  the  demands  of 
England.  You  have  conquered  me  with  your  pen,  as  you  will  con- 
quer the  English  with  your  sword.  I  agree  with  you.  The  English 
embassy  must  be  dismissed,  and  {he  declaration  of  war  follow  them." 

The  Due  de  Richelieu  was  joyfully  astonished  at  this  change  of  mind 
of  his  antagonist.  He  clasped  him  in  his  arms.  A  complete  reconcil- 
iation was  effected.  Both  then  agreed  on  their  further  steps  to  change 
the  minds  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bernis,  the  whole  court,  and  the  king. 
The  prince  promised  to  secure  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

This  was  no  difficult  task  lo  him.  The  words  of  Mr.  Broivne,  that 
"the  king  of  England  might  better  have  wot  to  Paris  oneof  the 
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of  LondoD,  than  the  Duke  of  Aibemarle,"  carried  everythiag  before 
them.  But  the  addition,  that  "  we  have  thousands  of  [hem  that  are 
much  handsomer  than  the  worn-out  Pompadour,"  called  a  dark  flush 
to  the  cheek  of  the  marchiouess,  and  awakened  a  deadly  hostility  in  her 

Nicholas  was  no  lesa  astonished  when  several  influential  gentlemen 
of  the  court  were  announced  lo  him.  They  were  sent  by  the  mar- 
chioness lo  take  the  testimony  of  the  book-keeper  in  relation  to  the 
occurrence  in  Drouel's  Garden.  Hia  depositions  were  taken  dowD  and 
subscribed  by  him. 

Three  days  after,  the  English  embassy  received  their  passports  for 
their  return  across  the  Channel.     War  was  declared  against  England. 


10.   TSB  FAIEI4I   OF   HOBLLITT. 

Mademoiselle  de  Pons  received  the  first  intelhgence  of  this  important 
event  from  'the  lips  of  the  prince  himself.  In  the  transport  of  her  joy 
jhe  could  have  thrown  her  arms  around  hia  neck.  He  perceived  this 
rapture,  and  r6ad  in  it  nothing  but  the  betrayal  of  a  heart  that  was 
passionately  beating  for  him ;  and  as  an  experienced  soldier  in  the 
camp  of  the  god  of  love,  he  ventured  to  take  advantage  of  this  victory, 
lavored  as  it  was  by  solitude.  He  clasped  the  blooming  form  before 
him  to  his  bosom,  and  snatched  a  first  kiss  from  her  lips.  Pauline 
crimsoned,  grew  instantly  serious,  and  repelled  with  maidenly  indig- 
nation the  impetuous  boldness.  He  nsverthelaas  considered  himself 
as  approaching  his  triumph,  and  lefl  the  proud  beauty  with  a  bosom 
yet  more  inflamed  with  love. 

She  waited  only  the  more  impatiently  for  the  evening,  to  surprise 
her  friend  with  the  agreeable  intelligence  of  the  war.  Unfortunately 
the  Count  d'Oron  had  company  from  which  she  could  net  absent  her- 
self. She  sent  Nicholas  a  line  with  this  intetligeace,  and  asked  him  to 
wait  lor  her,  though  she  might  be  detained  kte. 

Nicholas  was  already  almost  cured  of  his  wound,  and  had  within  a 
few  days  left  his  bed.  On  the  receipt  of  Pauline's  note,  he  had  already 
learned  the  departure  of  the  English  embassy  in  a  still  more  surprising 
manner.  An  cmfloyi  of  that  legation  had  called  upon  him,  and  handed 
him  a  letter,  of  which  the  contents  were  as  follows : 

"Dear  Sir, — It  is  only  at  the  moment  of  our  departure  for  England 
that  I  leara  your  name  as  that  of  the  gendeman  whom  I  insulted  so 
outrageously  in  Drouet's  Garden.  I  acted  under  the  influence  of  wine, 
You  gave  me  no  provocation,  and  I  spilled  your  blood.    I  do  not  wish 
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to  leave  France  without  discharging  the  duty  that  TeniBins  lo  me. 
PenniC  me  to  believe  that  you  have  pardoned  me,  and  to  present  you 
the  enclosed  certificates  of  the  French  Eaat  Indian  Company)  which 
are  for  a  yeaHy  income  of  ten  thousand  livres.  1  wish  to  take  Dotb- 
iog  with  me  out  of  this  detested  country  but  your  forgiveness. 

"S.  T.  Bbowh." 

Nicholas  was  spirited  enough  to  return  the  certificates  to  the  Eng. 
lishman,  with  the  full  assurance  of  his  forgiveness.  But  the  Bnglish- 
man  would  only  retain  the  latter,  and  sent  back  the  certificates. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  Pauline  stole  through  the  corridor. 
Nicholas  hastened  to  meet  her.  How  much  had  they  not  to  say  to 
each  other !  He  led  her  into  his  room,  and  showed  her  the  letters. 
She  was  astonished,  and  touched  at  the  generosity  of  the  Englishman. 
"  Could  we  have  foreseen  this,"  she  said,  "  we  would  not  have  com- 
menced war  against  England.  The  gentleman  who  was  theobjeclof 
our  hostility  has  made  you  rich.  He  acted  perhaps  just  as  passionately 
in  hb  generosity  as  in  his  jealousy,  and  in  both  without  reason.  You 
are  richer  now  than  myself,  Colas.  Do  you  know  the  only  thing  you 
sliU  want,  lo  enable  you  to  enter  upon  a  brilliant  career?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Nicholas,  and  clasped  Pauline  to  his  bosom. 
"Have  I  not  everything?" 

"Are  you  sure  of  always  keeping  it  J" 

"  Who  can  forbid  It  1  Who  can  separate  brother  and  sister  ?  One 
thing,  indeed,  Pauline,  I  must  still  have — a  patent  of  nobility.  Then  we 
may  .  .  .  .  " 

He  hesitated  to  say  more,  from  fear  of  oSending  by  the  boldness  of 
his  wishes,  which  Pauline  well  understood  from  his  silence.  She 
leaned  her  cheek  with  blushing  fondness  lo  his,  and  whispered  :  "  You 
are  right.    The  patent  of  nobility  is  necessary.    We  must  demand  it." 

In  consequence  of  this  resolulion,  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  as  usual, 
received  the  necessary  directions  op  the  first  occasion  when  he  im- 
plored a  smile  at  the  feet  of  Pauline.  For  ofler  the  liberty  which  he 
had  taken  at  their  last  interview  she  had  assumed  a  very  serious  coun- 
tenance, and  he  feared  in  earnest  having  given  her  oITmice. 

"Tell  me  at  least,  divine  Pauline,  that  you  do  not  hate  me!"  he  cried. 

"I  have  no  cause  to  hale  you,"  was  her  reply.  "How  could  I 
thus  presume?" 

"You  have  been  offended  by  my  rashness,  beautiful  Pauline,"  he 
continued;  "but  ifl  have  ever  bad  any  place  in  your  regard,  how  can 
you  deprive  me  of  your  friendship  for  that  trifling  kiss  ?  Why  are  you 
so  beautiful  ?  Accuse  your  own  charms,  and  not  their  effects.  You 
know  it,  you  must  know  it,  I  adore  you !" 
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"  Permit  me,  most  gracious  sir,  to  take  Iheae  flatteries,  which  you 
90  undeservedly  lavish  upon  me,  at  their  true  value.  Your  noble  spirit 
led  me,  often  agaioat  my  own  will,  to  admire  you.  Well,  theiv— I 
frankly  confess  it — you  have  yourself  awalcaned  in  me  aome  auspicion 
of  this  noble  spirit." 

•<I!  Id  the  name  of  heaven,  Paulme,  do  you  believfl  me  ever  guilty 
of  deception  with  you?" 

"  I  cannot  say  that,  Prince ;  but  well  I  may,  that  your  ofiended 
pride  was  actlvoly  instrumental  in  seuding  bocfc  those  rude  Engliflh. 
men  without  bestowing  a  thought  on  that  brave  youth  who  spilled  hta 
blood  for  your  insulted  honor.  I  expected  from  your  delicacy  that 
you  would  distinguish  him — that  you  would,  perhape,  apeak  for  him  at 
the  throne  of  the  king — and  that  you  would,  perhaps,  for  his  chivalroua 
deed,  bestow  upon  him,  at  the  hand  of  the  king,  that  nobility  he  has  so 
well  deserved, . . .  In  the  indulgence  of  your  vengeance  you  have  for- 
gotten him." 

"The  book-keeper  Rosier — do  you  mean  himT" 

**I  mean  the  man  wbo,  when  your  name  was  to  bo  disgraced,  and 
when  every  Frenchman  present  was  dumb,  alone  hod  the  courage  to 
speak,  and  to  defy  the  proud  Englishman — that  man  who  is  probably 
still  suffering  from  the  wound  which  he  received  for  you,  and  for  you 
alone." 

"  Oh,  how  unjustly  and  cruelly  you  condemn  me,"  cried  the  prince, 
who  felt  himself  guilty.  "  Do  you  know  all  1  If  you  had  asked  me, 
you  would  have  heard  what  steps  I  have  already  taken  with  the  king. 
You  would  have  learned  that  measures  are  already  in  progreea,  not 
merely  for  his  elevation  to  nobility,  but  for  bestowing  on  Monsieur 
Rosier  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis — that  the  documents  are  already  pre- 
pared." 

Mademoiselle  de  Pons,  fairly  overreached  by  the  prince,  in  her  joy. 
ful  surprise  approached  him  a  step  nearer.  "  Then  I  have,  indeed, 
done  you  injustice  !     It  rests  with  me  then  to  ask  your  forgiveness." 

The  reconciliation  was  mode  as  reconciliations  of  this  kind  usually 
are.  Their  hearts  approached  each  other  nearer  than  ever.  Soubisa 
departed  more  inflamed  than  he  had  come. 

But  he  did  not  forget  that  he  had  purchased  the  sweet  delight  of  re- 
conciliation by  an  unavoidable  falsehood.  It  had  never  entered  hia 
thoughts  to  patronize  Rosier.  And  if  a  hundred  Hosiers  shed  their 
blood  for  a  prince,  of  what  consequence  is  it?  Such  citizen  canaille 
must  bo  delighted  with  the  honor  of  having  an  opportunity  to  break 
their  necks  and  bones  fur  a  man  of  such  illustrious  birth.  But  to  pur- 
chase the  smile  of  a  Pauline — yes,  tor  that,  something  extraordinary 
must  be  done. 

The  prioce  bad  easy  work  with  Madame  de  Pompadour  to  persuade 
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her,  that  that  handsome  young  man  who  had  iDvoIved  hitnseirwith  such 
chivajrous  spirit  ia  a,  duel  for  her  honour,  was  deserving  of  the  title 
and  rank  of  knighthood.  It  is  of  course  understood  that  Rosier's 
merits  were  represented  in  ti  much  more  brilliant  light  than  the  simple 
reality.  Of  what  conaequence  In  such  matters  are  a  few  sparkling 
phrases  more  or  less  ) 

Behold,  there  soon  appeared  a  patent  of  nobility,  and  the  Cross  of 
St.  Louis  !  The  meritorious  and  gallant  book-keeper,  with  his  chil- 
dren and  his  children's  children,  becomes  one  of  the  proud  knights  of 
Prance,  By  the  magic  word  of  royalty,  his  birth  was  changed  into  a 
noble  one,  and  his  humble  cradle  to  one  of  gold.  Fresh-baked  nobility 
is  of  little  value,  but  a  couple  of  gold  pieces  could  give  it  the  requisite 
antiquity  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  equal  to  the  oldest.  A  heraldic 
magician,  from  the  similarity  of  the  names  of  <  Rosier'  and  '  Rosni,' 
soon  established  a  direct  relationship  with  the  Due  de  Sully,  Baron  de 
Rosni,  tlie  celebrated  friend  of  Henry  IV.;  and  the  genealogical  tree, 
whose  roots  were  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  tenth  century,  put  forth  a 
rich  bloom  for  the  son  of  the  sempstress. 

"  What  more  do  you  want  V  said  Pauline,  laughing.  Laughing, 
he  replied  :  "  Thank  God,  I  have  got  the  ancestors,  to  whom  I  am 
sorry  that  my  pedigree  will  be  of  no  use.  Bui  now  1  want  only  the 
children  and  children's  children  that  are  expressly  provided  for  in  the 
patent,  and  who,  alter  alt,  will  derive  the  most  advantage  from  the 
whole  afiair.     Heraldry  cannot  help  me  there." 


11.  THE  VEIL. 

All  the  world  was  astonished  at  the  good  fortune  of  the  book- 
keeper,  who  had  risen  from  the  obscurity  of  a  poor  copyist  of  Monsieur 
Larmes  to  the  illustrious  splendors  of  nobility — and  well  they  might. 
Not  that  a  piiencmenon  of  that  kind  had  been  rare  or  unheard  of — oh, 
no, — every  day  men  entirely  unknown  were  seen  to  rise  from  nothing 
to  renown  and  influence  ;  end,  on  the  other  hand,  persona  of  distinc- 
tion to  vanish  beneath  the  stroke  of  a  minister's  pen  into  the  primitive 
nothingness.  Then  did  men  indeed  sport,  like  ephemera  in  the  sun. 
shine,  in  the  smiles  of  arbitrary  royalty.  Some  soared  on  eagle's 
pinions,  and  others  were  precipitated  with  singed  wings  to  the  ground. 
Then  were  those  glorious  times  which  have  disappeared  since  nations 
have  unfortunately  begun  to  think,  and  of  the  charms  of  which  we 
have  a  delightful  representation  only  in  the  court  of  the  Sultan  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  in  the  adored  Sovereign  of  Morocco.  Then  were 
still  those  times,  when  fortunately  patriotic  merit  was  of  no  wortbj  but  oa 
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the  contrary  tnie  desert  waaonlj'  dangerous — when  the  dullest  brains, 
tlie  holloweat  hearts,  could  rise  to  fortune,  if  ihey  but  knew  how  to  se- 
cure patronage  by  s  graceful  baseness,  by  ao  amiable  faithlessness,  by 
powerful  connexions  and  such  means. 

This  it  was,  that  awakened  a  natural  astonishment  at  the  giant 
strides  of  Monsieur  de  Rosier  in  the  career  of  promotion  ;  for  neither 
patron  nor  patroness  was  to  be  seen — he  was  never  ibuod  in  the  ante- 
chambers of  the  great — he  was  not  even  beheld  among  the  crowd  of 
adorers  at  the  feet  of  any  of  the  beauties  of  the  court,  for  no  one  cast 
a  thought  upon  that  parentless  and  penniless  Madenioiselle  de  Pons, 
who  occupied  only  a  subordinate  position  in  the  house  of  the  Count 
d'Oron,  who  himself  was  possessed  of  no  influence  in  the  court. 

But  it  did  not  escape  the  inquisitive  observation  of  the  Cardinal,  that 
the  Pnnce  de  Soubise  had  particularly  undertaken  the  patronage  of  the 
Navy  book-keeper.  Although  it  was  not  easy  to  divine  what  could 
be  the  prince's  motive  for  this,  since  Monsieur  de  Rosier  appeared  to 
stand  in  no  relation  to  the  prince,  yet  the  book-keeper  must  have  some 
value  in  his  estimation.  The  Cardinal,  who  was  ever  ready  lo  avail 
himself  of  anything  (hat  promised  sooner  or  later  to  he  of  any  advan- 
tage, cast  a  favorable  eye  upon  the  worthy  Nicholas,  and  endeavored 
to  attach  him  to  himself. 

One  evening  Nicholas  was  summoned  to  the  Cardinal.  The  latter 
received  him  with  bis  peculiar  politeness.  "  Monsieur  de  Rosier,  I 
have  long  been  an  admirer  of  your  brilliant  talents.  You  are  destined 
by  nature  for  a  higher  career — I  am  happy  to  be  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  fortune.  Accept  from  me  the  appointment  of  Councillor  of 
State.  You  will  benceforth  be  engaged  under  mo,  as  attached  to  my 
department. 

Nicholas  was  indeed  delightfully  surprised.  He  was  not  wanting  in 
assurances  of  gratitude  and  unreserved  devotion.  But  in  bis  heart  he 
thought  of  Pauline,  and  that  she  must  be  the  author  of  this  now  ele- 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Pauline  ;  "  such  things  make  themselves. 
So  long  as  you  were  nothing,  with  all  your  virtues  every  lackey's  foot 
would  have  trampled  you  in  the  dust.  You  have  now  become  some- 
thing, and  the  slaves  reverentially  make  way  for  you.  I  should  not  bo 
surprised  if  you  at  last  come  to  be  Minister,  Count  or  Duke.  You 
have  the  endowments  of  nature  for  anything  as  welt  ns  Cardinal  de  Ber- 
nis,  who  was  formerly  a  poor  starved  poet,  glud  to  be  in  the  enjoy. 
mnnt  of  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  livres." 

Tha  best  fruit  of  all  these  promotions  for  Nicholas,  was  the  oppor- 
tunity DOW  afforded  him  of  a  free  intercourse  with  Pauline.  The 
Count  d'Oron  invited  the  Councillor  of  Stale  to  his  society.  Pauline 
knew  well  how  to  manage  that.    The  humble  inmate  who  had  before 
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wbrVe  win^  of  the  aame  boccl,  mi-d  b 
9  DC'^^jor  of  Pa  J..r« '•  more  andol  apanmcclL  Tbe  Cam( 
d'Oraa  VW.IU  have  bid  oo  t<  ';-r-t  mi  U>  se«  io  Um  «  au.ior  oTPaBlaK; 
but  NicbolafafidPa.l.bcUKik  g<>^care  oMfetlocxL.b«  in  pablKifaa 
nUtioa  that  to  prirste  ubMted  between  ibeoL  PauLne  dicaded  the 
jwlotiij  of  the  Phoco  de  Soutiiw ;  *bo,  had  be  koovD  bow  fwidi- 
bla  tad  Ibrtaiiaie  ■  riral  be  bad  id  Nicboiai;  vouid  doBbUeae  ban 
■Bnihililcd  him.  And  Nicbotiu,  on  tbe  Mber  band,  was  «atiifiad  with 
his  Mcret  bappioeM ;  to  be  an  avowed  wiior  of  Paubne  coaUaolhara 


Hie  new  epbere  t^  duty  brought  him  into  d 
tioM,  He  aooa  learned  that  the  art  of  diploinacy  was  not  ao  difficult. 
All  ibe  necessary  knowledge  one  ougbt  have  without  trooble  (or  taaaef 
ifom  an  experienced  secretary.  And  to  be  an  agreeable  oompaiuao — 
In  play  an  artful  intrigue — to  attune  one'a  aelf  to  every  body's  humor 
— to  arouse  or  etimulate  the  passions  of  othersi  but  to  exhibit  aooe 
one's  self— to  listen  every  wherei  to  see  et'ery  thing,  yet  every  where 
U>  bo  deaf  and  blind — all  that  was  soon  to  be  learned.  *■  Mow  nus- 
taken  are  they,"  thought  Nicholas,  "  wbo  stand  down  there  below,  and 
look  op  to  tbe  gods  of  the  earth!  Every  merry  perrvTwer  has  indeed 
as  much  a  lolcot  for  being  a  diplomatist,  as  a  pretty  wasberwoamn  baa 
for  being  the  favorite  of  a  king,  and  mistress  of  a  great  empire  !"  But 
he  only  though)  thus,  and  was  already  too  good  a  diplomaliat  himself 
to  tell  talee  out  of  school. 

With  the  same  faithful  industry  as  m  tbe  Navy  department,  he  applied 
himself  to  tbe  discha^  of  his  new  duties  even  the  maet  lahorions  and 
ladiouB ;  among  which  doubtless  were  to  be  reckoned  the  ooontless 
diplomatic  dinners  and  visits.  He  was  wanting  at  no  dinner,  at  no 
patty  of  pleasure.  Tbe  grace  of  his  person  secured  him  the  fevor 
of  the  ladies.  He  was  a  perfect  statesman.  From  the  relation  of  the 
Prince  de  Soubise  with  the  bouse  of  the  Count  d'Oroo,  the  iomily  of 
the  latter — and  with  his  daughter,  her  friend  and  companion,  Pauline — 
was  frequently  drawn  into  the  circles  of  the  foreign  ambassadors. 
Nicholas  and  Pauline  saw  each  other  always  with  increased  pleasure. 
But  no  one  perceived  in  these  two  refined  diplomatic  personages  what 
they  were  to  each  other  in  secret.  At  home,  in  the  confidential  bou. 
doir  of  Poulino,  everything  was  talked  over  of  what  they  had  done, 
heard,  and  seen, 

-  And  you,  my  charming  Pauline,"  said  Nicholas,  as  he  pressed  her 
beloved  form  to  his  bosom,  "  you  aro  Btill  the  queen  of  all  the  beauties 
that  are  there  sparkling  in  the  gayest  splendors." 

"But  Nicholas,"  answered  Pouline,  "  did  you  observe  yesterday  tbe 
young  Countess  of  Slaremberg  ?    Nona  of  all  the  ladies  at  the  baU 
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equalled  her  in  loreliness,  and  yet  in  truth  the  ia  not  so  remarkably 
bandsome." 

"It  is  true,"  said  Nicholas,  "she  almost  attracted  my  atteation 
though  by  your  aide." 

"  She  attracted  your  attention  !"  replied  Pauline,  hastily ;  "  but  did 
you  examine  closely  her  splendid  veil  T  It  is  a  true  magic  veil.  The 
tsoet  perrect  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  She  excited  the  envy  of 
alt  present.  Paris  contains  nothing  like  it.  Heavens,  if  I  could  have 
mich  a  veil !" 

Nicholas  smiled  and  said,  "I  hope  it  is  not  the  only  one  in  the  world. 
I  will  oak  the  Austrian  Ambassador  where  the  young  countess  has  ob- 
tained that  veil,  and  for  what  price.     You  must  have  one  like  it." 

"Ah,  my  dear  Colas,"  sighed  Pauline,  "you  little  uudersiand  the 
value  of  this  veil.  As  we  were  standing  about  the  young  countess 
admiring  it,  she  informed  us  that  it  was  a  present  from  the  Empress. 
Queen!  There  are  only  thres  such  veils  in  the  world.  The  Empress 
wears  the  second  ;   (he  third  is  probably  not  destined  for  me." 

"  Who  knows  V  said  Nicholas.  "  That  remains  to  be  seen.  Are 
we  not  omnlpoteot  1" 

"Colas!"  cried  Pauline,  delighted,  and  flung  her  arms  rapturously 
round  his  neck.  "  Colas,  if  that  were  possible  !  Colas,  in  this  veil  Pau- 
Une  will  cheerfully  become  IMadame  de  Rosier!" 

This  was  indeed  a  temptmg  prize.  Nicholas  had  long  ceased  to  bo 
the  brother.  How  could  he  have  long  remained  uninflamed  in  ao  dan- 
gerous a  vicinity  to  so  beautiful  a  sister  T  He  loved.  It  was  his  high- 
est aspiration  to  conduct  Pauline  to  the  altar.  Pauline  was  willing 
enough  to  bestow  hei  heart  upon  him,  but  not  her  hand.  The  blood 
of  nobility  does  not  easily  forget  itself,  even  in  a  girl  In  love  with  a  low. 
bom  lover.'" 


THE  CURRENCY  AND  THE  TWO  PARTIES. 

The  great  dispute  between  the  two  political  parties  of  the  country 
is  coQcemmg  the  power  and  policy  of  the  General  Qovemment  in  rela- 
tion to  the  currency.  The  Whigs  contend  that  Congress  possesses,  by 
the  Constitution,  absolute  control  over  our  paper)  as  well  as  specie 
circulation,  and  that  the  best  mode  of  exercising  that  authority,  is  by 
the  creation  of  a  national  bank.  The  Democrats  maintain  that  no 
d^urtment  of  the  General  Government  is  entrusted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion with  the  regulation  of  the  currency,  Congress  having  merely  the 
right  to  coin  moneg  and  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coins.     That  the  General  Government  has  no  right  to  create  a  national 

•  Concluded  in  tlie  next  nombei. 
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bulk,  not  even  by  implication,  it  bomg  neither  neceessiy  nor  proper 
for  (he  maiMgoment  or  the  public  reveDUe,  or  the  regulation  or  com- 
merce :  and  that  it  would  not  be  a  MJulixry  or  efiectire  regulator  of 
the  currency. 

Aa  the  cootroveray  baa  progreaaed)  the  Whiga  have  been  compelled, 
by  finnncial  atid  commercial  developments,  and  by  the  demonstratioa 
of  public  opinion,  to  sbifl  their  poaition,  and  have  Tallen  into  some  con- 
fuaion.  Mr.  Webster,  for  instance,  in  his  famous  speech  against  the 
Sub- Treasury,  in  the  session  of '38-9,  evidently  leana  to  the  new  pro- 
ject, the  experiment,  the  untried  expedient,  or  whatever  we  may  call 
it,  of  a  bank  ofRMre  iasue;  an  idea  thai  finds  favor  with  some  eminent 
bankera  in  England.  He  aays  ;  "  For  the  present  1  only  express  my 
belief)  that  with  the  experience  before  us,  and  with  the  light  which  recent 
discusrimi,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  holda  out,  a  national  bank 
might  be  eatabliahed  with  more  regard  to  ita  function  of  regulating  the 
currency,  than  to  its  function  of  discount." 

Mr,  Webater  is  the  ablest  expositor  of  finance  amongst  the  Whig 
statesmen.  But  Geoeral  Harrison  is  now  the  arailablo  end  responsi- 
blo  man.  In  hia  letter  to  Sberrod  Williams,  he  expreaaly  disclaims  a 
national  bank  as  an  inatrument  of  commerce,  and  is  prepared  to  ap- 
prove one  only  when  it  shall  be  pronounced  necessary  to  the  fiscal  ef- 
fiu'ra  of  government — though  he  haa  also  iufonned  us  that  he  is  willing 
10  aJgn  anything  that  may  be  passed  by  the  two  houses  of  Congress. 
General  Harriscm,  after  filling  a  variety  ofofficea  in  the  course  of  a  pub- 
lic life  of  more  than  forty  years,  and  with  the  "  light  of  recent  diacnssioa 
in  Eurc^  and  America,"  is  not  yet  prepared  with  an  opmion  on  a  na- 
tioaal  bank !  The  Whig  party,  however,  is  too  fully  committed  in  fa- 
vor of  one,  lo  be  afiected  by  the  equivocal  diaclaimer  of  their  new 
leader, — and  if  he  oould  be  elected,  a  national  bank  they  would  have. 
Mr.  Clay,  meanwhile,  after  proposing  one  of  My  nullions  capital,  cornea 
down  upon  us  with  a  proposition  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  land 
aalea,  to  the  amount  of  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  dojlara,  amongst 
the  States,  and  as  the  greater  part  of  this  money  has  already  been 
expended,  the  General  (Jovemment  must  borrow  to  diatribute.  The 
United  States  public  bonds,  thus  created,  will  furnish,  as  our  public 
debt  did  bulore,  the  material  for  the  new  national  bank  stock.  And 
Mr.  Clay's  friend,  Mr.  Pope,  acting  under  the  "li^ht  of  recent  discus- 
sion" no  doubt,  proposes  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bank  of 
seventy  millions. 

But  there  are  still  several  unsettled  questions  concerning  this  pro. 
ject,  on  which  the  Whigs  themselves  have  not  agreed,  and  to  which 
W6  would  like  lo  secure  a  little  attention.  We  want,  they  lull  us,  a 
r^ulator  of  the  currency.  Well,  is  the  currency  to  he  contracted  or 
ospandedT    A  bank  of  fifly  or  seventy  millions  capital  wogtb^j^^blp 
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traniacled  ttoy  businflsf,  bo  rather  expomire  to  tha  currency,  we 
should  imagine.  But  is  it  not  the  cocnplaiol,  that  our  banking  system  is 
already  loo  espansive  T  Was  not  this  excessive  ezpansion  predicted 
as  the  consequence  of  letting  the  late  United  States  Bank  go  out — to 
be  ibilowed  by  the  creation  of  so  many  State  in^tiiutions  T  And  have 
not  the  subsequent  specuiatioDs  and  explosions  been  but  the  fulfilmenl 
of  Whig  prophetic  sagacity  1  And  is  it  proposed  at  one  single  act  of 
legislation  to  add  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  existing  banking  capital 
and  circulation  of  the  country,  without  inflation  and  spticulation  I  Well, 
perhaps  (he  new  bank  is  to  contract  the  circulatkin.  Heaven  defend 
us!  Reduce  the  prices  of  labor  and  property !  Bring  down  the  free- 
men of  America  to  the  condition  of  the  serGi  of  Europe — to  the  condi- 
tion of  Germany  and  Cuba  !  That  would  be  as  wicked  as  the  blas- 
phemies of  Senators  Walker  and  Buchanan, 

From  this  dilemma,  however,  Mr.  Webster  must  be  invoked  to  deli- 
ver his  party.  Let  ua  hear  him  again  in  his  great  onti-sub-treaaury 
speech : 

"  But  the  iminedialfl  question  now  i*,  wb«ifaer  taking  the  whole  circulatioa 
together,  both  metBllic  and  paper,  there  vat  aa  exeew  existing  in  Mbj,  or  is  on 
eiceM  now  existisgl  Is  one  hundred  and  Ibiilf  niliiona  an  excesaiTe  or  undue 
amount  ofcireulolion  for  the  United  Siotesl  Seeing  that  one  pait  of  this  ciiculn- 
lion  is  coin,  and  the  other  part  paper  resting  on  coin,  and  intended  to  be  convertiblB, 
is  the  whole  maai  more  than  may  be  fairly  judged  necessary  to  represent  the  pro- 
perty, tha  tranaadioni,  and  the  bosineas  af  the  eountry')  Or,  in  order  to  sustain 
such  an  amount  of  circulation,  and  ta  keap  that  part  of  it  wbicb  is  composed  of 
paper  in  a  sab  ttste,  abontd  we  be  obliged  to  attempt  to  draw  to  ounelf  es  mors 
ibaaoarjuatproportionof  that  metallic  money,  which  is  in  theuaeof  all  tlieoonv- 
mercial  national  These  questions  appear  to  me  to  be  but  diSerenl  modts  of 
staling  the  same  inquiry. 

"  Upon  this  subject  we  may,  perhaps,  form  one  general  idea,  by  comparing  onr- 
■elTCB  with  otbers.  Varioua  things,  no  doubt,  eiiat,  in  different  places  and  eoua- 
tries,  to  modify,  either  by  enlarging  or  diminishing,  the  demand  for  nwney,  or 
currency,  in  the  transactions  of  bnaineas ;  aiill  the  amonnt  of  trade  and  coaimerea 
may  fiimish  a  general  element  of  comparison,  between  difierent  stale*  or  naliona. 
The  aggregate  of  American  imports  and  exports  in  1836  was  three  hundred 
and  nghteen  millions ;  that  of  England,  reckoning  the  pound  sterling  at  S4  80, 
again,  was  four  hundred  and  eighty  millions,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain;  the  car- 
reney  of  England  being,  as  already  stated,  sixty  millions  ateiling,  or  two  hundred 
and  eighiy-eigbl  aillioni  of  dollars.  If  we  woric  out  a  reanlt  from  these  propor- 
tions, the  currency  of  the  Onited  Slates  it  will  be  found,  should  be  one  hundred  snd 
ninety  milliona,  in  order  to  be  equal  to  that  of  England;  but  aecordingio  the  esti- 
mates of  lbs  Treasury,  itdidnot  cTeninihat  year  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty 
millions. 

"  Our  population  is  about  squal  to  that  of  England  and  Wales.  The  amonnl 
of  our  mercaniila  tonnage,  perhaps,  one  fifth  less.  But  the  wa  are  to  consider 
thst  our  country  la  vastly  wider ;  and  our  facilities  of  inleraol  exchange,  Iiy  means 
oflnlls  of  exchange,  greatly  less.  Todeed  there  are  branches  of  onr  intercourse,  in 
which  remittances  cannot  be  well  made,  except  in  currency.  Take  oik  example: 
The  agricultural  preducta  of  Kentucky  are  sold  to  tbe  sooth  i  her  purchases  of 
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commoditEcs  made  nt  lis  north,  There  can  be,  Iherefon,  very  liule  of  direct  ex- 
change between  her  and  the  places  of  purchase  and  sole.  The  trade  goea  round  in 
B  circle.  Therefare,  while  the  Bank  of  the  Unilod  States  existed,  payments  vere 
made  to  avast  amount  in  the  north  and  east  by  citizens  of  Kentucky,  and  of  the 
State*  similailf  situated,  not  in  bills  of  exchange,  but  in  the  notes  of  the  bank. 
These  conaiderations  augment  tb«  deiiiand  for  currency.  More  tbao  all,  the 
country  is  iww,  sir;  Blmosltbeen(ir«amaunt  of  our  capital  actire;  aDdtbewhota 
•mount  of  property  in  the  aggregats  rapidly  increasing.  Jo  tbe  last  three  yean 
Ihirly-seTen  millions  of  acres  of  land  have  been  sepHrated  from  the  wilderness, 
purchased,  paid  for,  and  beeome  subject  to  priTate  Individual  ownarahip,  to  trans- 
fer and  sale,  and  all  other  dispositions  to  which  other  real  estate  is  subject.  It  ha* 
thus  become  propeity  to  be  bought  and  sold  for  money ;  whereas,  while  in  tho 
bands  of  govenunent,  it  called  for  no  expenditure,  formed  the  basis  of  do  itbim. 
actioaa,  and  created  no  demand  for  cuiiency.  Within  that  short  period  our  people 
have  bought  ftora  government  a  territory  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  token  together  far  more  fartile  by  nature.  Thia  seems 
incredible,  yet  the  returns  show  it.  Suppose  all  this  to  have  been  bought  at  the 
minimum  price  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre ;  and  suppose  the  value  to  be 
increased  in  the  common  ratio  in  which  we  know  the  valneof  laml  is  increaaed  by 
cuch  purchase,  and  by  the  preliminary  steps  and  beginnings  of  cultivoUon;  an 
immense  augmentation,  it  will  readily  be  percciTed,  is  made  even  in  so  short  a 
time,  of  ih*  aggregate  of  property,  in  nominal  price,  and  to  a  great  extent,  in  teal 
value  also. 

"  On  the  whole,  sir,  I  confess  I  know  no  standard  by  which  I  can  decide  tbM 
our  circulation  is  at  present  in  excess.  J  do  not  believe  U  ii  so.  Nor  was  there, 
a*  I  think,  any  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  sus- 
pensian  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  comparing  our  currency  with  tbe  cur- 
lency  of  other  nations.  An  American  paper  dollar  would  buy  a  silveF  dollar  in 
England,  deducting  only  the  charge  of  transporting  a  dollar  ncioss  the  ocean,  be- 
cause it  commanded  a  silver  dollar  here." 

1^  then,  it  be  not  the  design  of  the  Whigs,  in  the  re-esittblishment  of 
a  Vnited  States  Bank,  to  curtail'the  existing  amount  of  circulation,  it 
must  be  because,  at  the  momeut  of  greatest  expansion,  we  have  not 
had  loo  much.  The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Webster  must  be  received. 
And  then  what  becomes  of  the  standing  accusation  agaiDSt  General 
Jackson  and  the  Democratic  party  for  inflating  the  currency  T  For 
Mr.  Webster  tells  us,  that  tho  circulation  was  not  too  great  even  id 
May,  1837,  when  (he  system  of  pet  bank  deposile  exploded  with  the 
suspension  of  rH  the  banks.  AAor  all  the  prophecies  at  the  bank  velOi 
the  lemoval  of  the  dcpositea,  and  the  panic  session  of  tbe  evils  to  come 
from  a  redundant  paper  circulation  consequent  on  those  measures; 
after  all  the  clamorous  exullaliou  at  tho  Extra  Session  on  the  alleged 
fiilfilmant  of  those  prophecies,  we  have  the  deliberate  acknowledg- 
ment, in  three  short  months  thereafter,  of  the  chief  of  the  prophets  him- 
•elf,  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  such  excess.  Mr.  Webster 
himself,  feeling  some  natural  confusion  at  the  attitude  he  was  obliged  to 
assumo  to  assail  the  sub-treasury,  thought  it  necessary  to  insert  a 
saving  clause  in  his  speech  to  lecoocile  his  opinions  in  1838  with  his 
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predictiona  in  1S32  aad  1839  ;  and  it  !■  amusing  to  perceive  in  thia 
very  efibrC,  a  specific  exculpation  of  General  Jackaon  and  the  Demo, 
cralic  party  from  the  most  serioua  charges  heretofore  made  against 
them.     Listen  to  Mr.  Webster  : 

"  We  haie  heard  much,  sir,  in  the  course  of  this  debntB,  of  excels  in  (he  Utoe  of 
bank  Jtotea  fai  circulalion.  1  have  no  doubt,  sir,  then  wu  a  Tory  improper  ex- 
pansion lomt  t/tan  ago,  Wh«n  Fiesidant  Jackson,  in  183S,  bad  negatiTCd  Ibe 
bill  for  continuing  the  banlc  or  the  United  Stales,  (whiah  act  I  esteem  u  the  true 
original  source  of  all  the  disorders  of  the  cumncy,)  a  Tsst  nddi^on  was  imme- 
diately made  to  the  number  of  State  banks.  In  1S33,  the  the  public  daposiies  wara 
actually  removed  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  Sutea,  and  placed  in  aetected  Stale 
baoki.  And  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  much  better  the  public  would  be 
accommodeted  without  thsn  with  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  these  banks  ware 
not  only  encouraged  but  admonished,  to  be  free  and  liberal  in  loans  and  discounts, 
made  on  the  atrangth  of  the  public  moneys,  to  meichaBli  and  other  individuaU. 

"  Bui  although  I  think,  sir,  that  the  acts  of  government  created  this  expansieD, 
yet  1  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  there  was  very  undue  eipansioa  created.  A 
contraction,  however,  had  be^n  ;  and  t  am  of  opinion  that  hod  it  not  been  for  the 
apecie  order  of  July,  1836,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  the  depoaite  law  was  ax«- 
oited,  the  banks  would  have  gone  through  the  crius  without  suspension.  This  is 
my  full  and  firm  belief" 

Here,  then,  the  bank  veto  and  removal  of  the  deposites  are  explicitly 
acquitted  of  producing  the  suspenaion — that  catastrophe  is  imputed  to 
aomelbing  else — and  as  we  have  seen  from  a  former  quotation,  they 
ore  oIbo  acquiltod  of  causing  an  inflated  currency  at  least  after  the 
lapse  of  five  years,  during  all  which  time  their  effects  were  constantly 
denounced  by  the  Whig  party.  For,  in  Hay,  1837,  when  the  currency 
had  attained  its  greatest  expansion,  it  bad  not  arrived  at  an  amount  as 
great  as  was  indicated  either  by  the  magnitude  of  our  trade  or  the  ex.  > 
perience  of  England,  the  standard  of  comparison  adopted  by  our  great 
Whig  statesman. 

But  Mr.  Webster  had  "  no  doubt  there  was  a  very  improper  expan- 
sion some  years  ago,"  and  refers  at  once  to  the  bank  veto,  removal  of 
the  deposites,  and  the  Secretary's  circular  to  the  depoaite  banks  to  ex- 
tend their  discounts,  as  the  causes  of  that  improper  expansion. 

Let  us  examine  this  confident  declaration  one  moment.  The  bank 
charter  was  vetoed  in  1633,  the  depositee  were  removed  in  1633,  and 
the  circular  of  the  Secretary  appeared  September  26th,  in  the  same  year. 
In  thosa  years  then,  and  the  following  one,  the  "  improper  expansion" 
must  have  occurred.  Now,  these «sme  years  were  also  distinguished 
by  an  extraordinary  influx  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  United  States ; 
and  this,  be  it  remembered,  without  t^ff  action  of  the  gold  bill,  which 
passed  July,  1834.  The  surplus  of  our  imports  over  our  exports'of 
the  precious  metals,  in  those  very  years,  was  about  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  We  speak  fVom  memory,  but  oamnot  be  far  wrong.  Now, 
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this  was  precisely  the  state  of  our  foreign  exchaogeSt  whan  all  banks 
expand,  and  safely  expand.  Wherever  the  exchanges  are  in  our  fa- 
vor, and  BO  greatly  so  as  to  cause  heavy  importations  of  the  precious 
metals,  we  are  assured  according  to  the  ablest  authorities,  and  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Webster  too,  that  our  circulation  requires  expansion  to 
establish  an  equilibrium  with  (hat  of  the  surrounding  commercial 
world.  Under  such  circumstatices  trade  increases,  and  enterprise,  and 
labor,  and  credit,  all  feel  the  stimulus.  Banks,  therefore,  without  the 
action  of  government,  sympathize  with  the  prevalent  spirit  of  the  time, 
and  increase  their  business.  If  not  more  than  one  half  of  this  impor- 
tation of  specie  went  into  the  banks,  which  is  the  usual  proportion  they 
receive,  it  would  furnish  a  basis  for  an  increased  circulation  of  thirty 
millions,  according  to  the  proportion  of  three  dollars  of  paper  to  one  of 
specie.  At  all  events  we  know  that  the  expansion  could  not  have  been 
excessive  or  improper  at  that  time,  or  it  would  have  arrested  the  fur- 
ther importation  of  gold  and  silver  ;  which  was  not  the  case — for  they 
continued  to  pour  into  the  country  for  a  considerable  period  (more  than 
a  year)  afterward.  Thus  docs  the  charge  against  the  bank  veto  and 
removalof  the  deposites,  dec,  of  producing  an  improper  expansion,  fall 
to  the  ground.  And  it  is  already  shown,  from  the  admissions  of  the 
adversary,  that  those  much  reviled  measures  are  also  innocent  of  the 
excessive  circulation  and  of  the  suspension  afterward. 

The  suspension  is,  with  little  reason,  ascribed  to  the  specie  order  and 
the  mode  of  executing  the  deposite  law.  The  specie  circular,  issued  in 
July,  1836,  required  the  receivers  at  the  land  offices  to  take  nothing  but 
specie  for  public  lands.  From  the  time  it  appeared  until  the  suspen. 
sion,  the  receipts  at  the  land  offices  for  public  lands  amounted  to  per- 
haps five  millions.  Of  this  sum  perhaps  three  millions  came  out  of  the 
banks,  chiefiy  of  the  west — and  this  trifling  demand  for  siiver  out  of 
what  the  country  then  possessed,  certainly  not  less  than  sixty  millions, 
is  gravely  declared  to  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  a  suspension  of 
nine  hundred  banks  with  a  capital  of  three  hundred  millions,  and  with 
perhaps  forty  millions  of  specie  in  their  vaults  ! 

With  regard  to  the  other  cause  assigned  for  that  catastrophe,  the 
mode  of  executing  the  deposite  law,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  was  con. 
tended  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Administration,  Mr.  Benton  par- 
ticularly, that  the  act  itself,  the  policy,  would  have  that  effect. 

It  became  therefore  the  duty  of  those  who  advocated  that  law — and 
the  Whigs  certainly  had  far  more  than  en  equal  share  of  the  reiponsi- 
bility — to  provide  a  mode  of  executing  it  without  danger.  It  was  cer* 
tainly  moat  bungling  legislation  to  enact  a  great  law,  with  such  im> 
mensediscretion-in  the  hands  of  a  single,  subordinate  executive  officer, 
ns  to  enable  him  to  overthrow  the  currency  of  the  country. 

We,  however,  never  agreed  with  Senator  King  in  his  exposition 
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In  the  firal  placet  the  mode  of  diatribution  nfiected  materially  onl^  ths 
depoaile  banks, — Dinetji-sii  in  number  out  of  nine  hundred ;  sod  in  the 
second  place,  the  very  change  of  deposite  from  one  deposite  bank  to 
another,  or  to  tuch  as  were  selected  by  the  States,  would  strengthen 
on  the  one  hand  aa  many  aa  it  would  weaken  on  the  other ;  and  in  the 
third  place,  the  money  waa  more  equally  and  rapidly  circulated  than 
before.  The  abrupt  tranafer  of  a  considerable  amount  from  the  sea- 
port to  the  interior,  was  of  course  in  its  effect  but  slight  and  transient, 
when  we  consider  that  the  sections  which  received  were  debtors  to  the 
B«ction>  that  held  the  deposites,  and  that  the  money  would  naturally  and 
quickly  return  to  them. 

But  ths  actual  cause  of  the  suspension  was  much  greater  than  either 
of  the  ones  assigned,  and  was  adequate  to  the  effect.  In  1836,  the 
total  imports  of  the  United  Slates  eiceed«d  the  exporU  about  sixty 
millions,  and  this  bolance  waa  almost  sntiroly  owing  to  England. 
Thejobt  stock  banking  system  had  been  for  several  years  before,  and 
particularly  the  last  year,  rapidly  on  the  increase  in  that  country,  and 
had  produced  a  corresponding  abundance  of  paper  money  and  credit. 
And  this  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  heavy  ei cess  of  our  importations 
of  the  precious  metals  over  our  exports  for  several  years  before,  aa 
well  as  the  heavy  debt  we  had  finally  contracted  there  by  enormous 
purchases  that  year.  The  continental  exchanges  being  against  her. 
the  Bank  of  England  began  to  experience  a  reduction  of  her  bullion, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  act  against  American  credit,  ao  as  to  cause  a 
reflux  of  the  precious  metals  from  this  country.  It  was  found  that  the 
principal  part  of  our  debt  was  owing  to  a  very  few  houses,  chieUy  in 
Liverpool,  and  that  these  houses  were  transacting  a  credit  business 
with  us  of  five  times  the  amount  of  their  capital.  The  magnitude  of 
their  operations,  the  small  number  immediately  concerned  on  that  side 
of  the  water,  and  the  importance  of  the  object  the  bank  had  in  view. 
Induced  her  to  forward  a  confidential  order  to  her  agent  in  Liverpool 
to  decline  any  more  of  their  paper. 

This  order,  however,  was  not  kept  secret,  and  its  publicity  pros- 
trated at  once  the  credit  of  the  "  American  Houses,"  as  they  were 
called.  A  debt  of  sixty  millions  in  mercantile  paper  waa  thus  render- 
ed payable  at  maturity,  and  cut  off  from  renewal  and  arrangement  as 
before.  This  order  issued  from  the  Bank  of  England  in  August,  1636, 
almost  contemporaneously  with  the  specie  circular ;  and  in  nine  months 
afterward,  as  the  bills  of  American  merchants  were  maturing  in  Eng< 
land,  our  banks  stopped  payment,  to  avoid  the  drain.  And  whate^r 
auxiliary  effect  the  specie  circular  and  deposite  law  might  have  had, 
the  great  sufficient  cause  of  suspension  was  the  sudden  destruction  of 
American  credit  in  Liverpool  and  London  by  the  Bank  of  England. 
Will  it  be  said,  that  the  heavy  debt  we  had  contracted  there  was 
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owing  to  our  redundant  circulation  1  This  is  certainly  true ;  but  is  it 
not  also  much  more  to  be  imputed  to  redundant  credit  in  England,  the 
low  rate  of  interest,  and  above  all,  the  enormous  amount  of  surplus  re- 
venue throvn  into  our  treasury  by  the  high  larifT,  and  lent  out  to  the 
importing  merchants  T  At  all  events,  the  mode  orexecuting  the  deposits 
law,  and  the  specie  circular,  are  innocent.  If  the  latter  had  not  issued, 
banks  would  have  continued  to  pour  out  their  paper  aa  before  for  spe- 
culation in  public  land,  the  currency  would  hare  become  more  redua- 
dant,  the  rates  of  exchange  still  higher  against  us,  and  the  necessary 
consequent  explosion,  of  course,  so  much  the  more  disastrous. 

Thus  does  the  financial  policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  during  the 
late  administration,  stand  triumphantly  vindicated  by  the  eonreasiona  ef 
its  accusers,  by  an  invulnerable  array  of  facts,  and  the  subsequent  ex- 
perience of  the  country. 

Where  two  countries  are  so  closely  coromerdally  connected  aa  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  currency  of  one  will  be  affected 
in  a  similar  nunner  to  that  of  the  other  by  the  same  cause  ;  and  both 
might  be  greatly  contracted  by  untoward  events  without  being  pre- 
viously excessive.  The  loss  of  her  wheat  crop  must  at  any  time  pro- 
duce contraction  of  the  circulation  of  England,  and,  so  l(Hig  as  she  is  a 
creditor  ofours,  it  will  contract  our  circulation.  And  if  our  currency 
were  all  metalliCi  and  however  moderate  in  amount,  the  reduction 
might  be  great  enough  to  cause  destruction  of  confidence  in  moneyed 
affairs  in  the  United  States.  But  whether  our  currency  has  of  late 
years  been  inflated  or  not,  the  facts  show,  that  the  increase  has  not 
been  more  than  commensurate  with  the  influx  of  the  precious  metals 
into  this  country  from  abroad,  which  began  long  before  the  passage  of 
the  gold  bill,  and  which  was  not  greater  after  the  adoption  of  that  law 
than  before.  The  extraordinary  progress  of  machinery  for  the  last 
ten  years ;  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  and  the  conse- 
quent extension  of  the  consumption  of  cotton  throughout  the  world,  and 
of  its  production  in  our  southern  and  south-western  States  ;  the  expan- 
sion of  the  credit  system  in  England,  all  combined  with  the  long  contin- 
uance of  peace  amongst  the  principal  commercial  nations  to  account 
for  the  late  extraordinary  season  of  prosperity  we  have  enjoyed.  Our 
export  of  cotton  alone  has,  within  ten  years,  risen  from  twenty-seven 
millions  to  eighty-one,  and  the  price,  be  it  remembered,  fixed  by  the 
currency  of  England — not  our  own.  This  far  exceeds  any  expansion 
of  our  currency — and  supplies  a  sufiicient  index  of  the  progrets  of  our 
trade,  to  account  for  all  the  increaae  of  tiie  circulation  we  have  wit- 
nessed. 

So  much  for  the  past.  Let  us  now  look  a  little  at  the  present  and 
future.  The  Whig  party  evidently  contemplate,  if  they  can  now 
succeed  to  power,  to  expand  the  currency.   This  is  impossible.  Allow 
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them  to  create  a  National  Bank — the  first  bank  bill  it  issued  would 
expel  an  equal  amount  from  our  present  circulation,  and  leave  us  no 
more  money  ttiau  berore.  If  they  were  to  begin  with  a  bank  of  seven- 
ty or  an  hundred  millions  capital,  the  only  eSect  would  be  the  loan  of 
that  much  money  to  the  merchants,  and  its  prompt  transmission  abroad 
to  pay  our  mercantile  debt.  This  would,  of  course,  tend  to  relieve  that 
class,  by  converting  a  temporary  into  a  permanent  debt,  on  the  auppo- 
ntioQ  that  our  bank  capital  is  borrowed,  as  it  must  be.  And  it  would 
be  an  assumption  of  the  mercantile  debt  there  by  government,  or  by 
the  bonk,  in  return  for  which  the  bank  would  receive  the  promissory 
notes  of  the  same  men  at  home.  But  it  may  be  said  that,  at  all  events, 
this  would  cause  an  accession  of  active  capital,  of  money,  to  the  coun- 
try, and  a  corresponding  revival  of  business  and  rise  of  prices.  Such 
would  be  the  momentary  efiect,  and  the  argument  is  specious  and  plau- 
sible. But  we  contend  that  the  result  would  be  the  reverse ;  that 
the  permanent  effect  would  depress  the  value  of  property  and  labor, 
and  impair  speedily  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  late  Bank  of 
the  United  Stales  had  a  capital  of  thirty-five  millions,  of  which  seven 
millions  were  subscribed  by  government.  The  public  depoeites  amount- 
ed to  an  average,  for  the  last  few  years  they  were  continued,  of  eight 
millions.  And  the  bank  was  enabled  to  circulate,  in  consequence  of 
the  receivability  of  her  paper  for  government  dueS)  and  her  fiscal 
agency,  about  eight  millions  more  than  she  could  otherwise  sustain. 
Thus  the  conasziou  of  government  with  the  bank  conferred  on  her  the 
command  of  twenty-three  railUona.  This  was  under  the  control  of  the 
board  ofdirectors  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  import 
Iradeoftbe  United  States.  Now,  was  it  politic  then,  or  would  it  be  so 
now,  to  extend  any  facilities  by  government  to  increase  the  imports  of 
the  country^lo  increase  consumption,  not  production — to  stimulate 
the  love  of  display  and  of  extravagance,  not  of  economy  and  labor  1 
As  republicans,  is  such  a  policy  conformable  with  the  genius  of  our  in- 
stitutions, which  can  only  be  sustained  by  frugality  and  simplicity  of 
manners  1  As  a  commercial  people,  is  it  profitable  to  provide  not  only 
for  increased  consumption,  but  for  the  encouragemeot  of  foreign  indus- 
try rather  than  our  own  7 

But  we  shall  probably  be  told  that  the  new  charter  might  provide 
against  such  a  misapplication  of  banking  capital.  How  can  this  be 
done?  We  have  seen  that,  underthe  operation  of  the  tariff,  when  the 
treasury  overflowed  with  ravenue>  the  deposits  banks,  which  were  not, 
r  ora  their  diffusion  over  the  country  and  of  the  alliance  with  other  inter- 
ests, so  liable  to  promote  the  import  trade  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
did,  nevertheless,  so  administer  the  public  deposites,  as  to  bring  our  im- 
ports, in  18S6  alone,  some  sixty  millions  higher  than  our  exports.  And 
that  to  large  as  amoual  of  the  publio  money  had  gone  into  the  handa 
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of  the  import  marchants  as  to  cause,  in  Mr.  Webster'a  opinion,  the  sus- 
penaioni  hy  its  wittidrawal  under  the  exacution  of  the  deposite  law.  If 
vre  couatder  mora  narrowly  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States, 
the  difficulty  will  appear  still  more  striking  and  irremediable.  There 
are  oow  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  bank  discooots  or 
loans  throughout  the  Union.  Lei  us  examioe  how  they  are  applied. 
We  have  before  us  the  Bank  Commissioners'  report,  of  Ohio,  and  the 
report  of  the  standing  committoe  on  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  made 
to  the  legislatures  of  those  States  respectively,  last  winter.  Wo  select 
these  two  States  as  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  the  operation  of  the 
ayetem — their  banks  having  generally  been  as  well  managed,  and  as 
seldom  censured,  as  any  others.  Besides,  these  Stales  are  in  the  inte- 
rior, are  agricultural,  and  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people  com- 
paratively  plain  and  frugal. 

The  total  amount  of  discounts  in  Obio  is  something  over  lifleea  mil- 
lions. More  than  half  of  the  sum  is  held  by  9S2  individuals  and 
firms;  the  residue  ia  divided  amongst  8,779  individuals  and  firms. 
So  that  in  a  State  containing  about  220,000  voters,  less  than  one  thou- 
sand receive  more  than  half  of  all  the  discounts,  and  less  than  tea 
thousand,  the  whole ;  so  that  the  favors  of  banking  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  l-22d  part  of  the  people.  But  we  may  be  told  the  Ohio 
banks  are  owned  by  private  persons,  and  a  government  bank  would  be 
more  impartial  in  its  monagemoDt.  The  Bank  of  Indiana  is  a  State 
institution,  one  half  of  the  stock  belonging  to  the  State,  which  appoiota 
a  proportion  of  the  directors.  Well,  the  total  of  her  discounts  ia 
about  four  millions,  and  they  are  confined  exclusively  to  less  than 
6,000  persons,  out  of  a  population  that  gives  about  110,000  votes — 
exhibiting  precisely  the  same  proportion  as  Ohio.  And  of  the  dis- 
counts, about  one  half  are  confined  likewise  to  the  private  stock- 
holdera. 

The  Ohio  report  does  not  designate  the  class  to  whom  these  loans 
are  given,  or  the  business  to  which  Ihey  are  applied.  But,  in  Indiana, 
a  more  thorough  examination  was  made,  and  it  appears  from  that 
report,  that  the  merchants  receive  more  than  all  the  other  classes 
together.  In  Ohio  we  must  assume  that  the  same  policy  is  presumed, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  proportion  of  mercanlile  accommodation  is 
still  greater,  for  Indiana  has  no  large  commercial  town  within  its 
borders,  but  makes  its  heavy  purchases  at  Cincinnati  and  Louisville. 
Here  are  two  remote  agricultural  States,  whose  system  of  bank  credit 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  their  import  trade.  For  the  merchants  of  those 
States  are  chiefly  importera  of  goods  from  the  east,  and  with  the  credit 
thus  obtained  at  home,  make  heavy  purchases,  and  contract  heavy 
debts  at  the  seaports,  whose  merchants  hare  before  effected  the  same 
operatioii  in  England.    We  are  airers  that  in  the  plonUng  States  bank 
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credit  ja  extended  more  to  the  agricultural  class,  and  in  the  mBnufac. 
turing  Stales  to  manufacturera.  But  in  the  importing  States  the  mer- 
chants receive  still  greater  proporljons  than  elsewhere.  Taking  the 
whole  banking  system  of  the  United  Stales  together,  it  appears  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  entire  discounts  is  devoted  to  that  class  of  business 
which  comprehends  the  fewest  in  number,  and  exercises  an  unwhole- 
some  e&ect  upon  the  community.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
any  country  where  one  of  the  branches  of  industry  acquires  an  undue 
preponderance,  or  exceeds  its  proper  proportion  to  the  others,  the  effect 
is  injurious  to  all.  And  it  is  equally  well  known  that  the  mercantile 
business,  without  the  undue  favor  of  government,  is  one  of  the  tnosl  at- 
tractive  vocations  of  life.  The  apparent  ease,  profit,  and  consider. 
atioa  in  society  of  that  business,  constantly  attracts  men  from  the 
more  laborious  classes,  and  accordingly  we  behold  it  more  frequently 
overdone,  and  failures  more  prevalent  than  in  any  other. 

We  have  seen,  even  where  circumstances  would  indicate  otherwise, 
bow  bank  capital  is  engrossed  by  this  class,  who  must,  of  course,  ac- 
quire the  control  over  such  institutions.  Would  it  now  be  profitable  or 
politic  to  create  a  great  additional  banking  capital  to  be  applied  in  the 
same  manner  T  To  promote  the  accumulation  of  a  foreign  debt ;  to 
increase  our  subjection  to  the  will  or  fortunes  of  a  foreign,  and  some. 
times,  a  hostile  nation  ;  to  weaken,  by  a  temporary  influxof  capital,  our 
motives  to  industry  and  to  production;  to  stimulote  our  love  of  display, 
and  swell  the  sum  of  our  private  expenditure  on  credit  1  Such  has 
been,  such  is  now  the  effect  of  our  banking  system — of  that  system 
which,  under  the  more  generic  name  of  the  credit  system,  has  been 
so  elaborately  extolled  by  Mr.  Webster  and  others,  as  a  splendid 
contrivance,  peculiar  to  free  governments,  for  uniting  capital  and  labor. 
The  truth  is,  that  this  system  has  exerted,  and  now  sxerta,  a  morbid 
influence  on  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  country,  and  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  value  of  labor.  It  embodies  a  distinct  clast,  and  confers 
on  that  class  the  control  over  the  money  or  active  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  control  Kkewiae  over  a  large  portion  of  its  credit.  This 
class  abides  chiefly  in  the  cities,  and  conferring  the  patronage  of  the 
press,  they  control  the  press  likewise.  They  likewise  supply  employ- 
ment to  one  of  the  learned  professions,  the  law,  which  embodies  so 
large  s  proportion  of  the  active  intellect  and  ambition  of  the  country. 
The  merchants  also,  from  their  number,  locality,  and  constant  inteiv 
course  with  one  another,  are  able  to  act  in  concert ;  and  thus  possess- 
ing the  press  to  control  opinion,  and  dispensing  credit  by  millions,  they 
readily  form  an  alliance  with  the  bar,  to  obtain  the  government  of  the 
country,  the  natural  condition  of  success  to  be  a  division  of  power  be- 
tween them, — the  mercbaDts  to  have  the  tresaury  united  with  their 
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banks — the  lawyer  to  have  office  and  the  political  power.  Hence  the 
hordes  of  bank  officers  and  lawyers  that  attended  Ihe  late  Whig  con- 
veutions  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  value  of  property  and  labor  is 
constantly  fluctuating,  and  on  the  average  depressed,  by  the  action  of 
foreign  debt  and  forsigo  luxury ;  for  whatever  misapplies  the  energy 
of  a  country  from  productive  to  unproductive  employment,  from  accu- 
mulation to  waste,  by  constantly  diminiahing  the  actual  wealth, 
loaves  less  to  pay  for  tho  rent  or  the  purchase  of  property,  and  less  for 
the  employment  and  the  wages  of  labor. 

And  yet  the  least  that  the  Whigs  contend  for  now  is,  that  if  a 
national  bank  be  not  created,  the  governmeul  shall  again  surrender  to 
local  banks  Ihe  use  of  the  public  depoaitea,  receive  their  paper  for  all 
public  dues,  aud  renounce  liie  re- establishment  of  the  constitutional  trea- 
sury. Let  us  examine,  for  a  moment,  the  effect  of  such  a  policy,  com- 
mercially and  politically. 

The  present  circulation  of  the  banks  is  one  hundred  and  six  millions, 
— less  than  for  several  years.  In  IS36  it  was  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions.  The  average,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions.  Sup- 
posing them  to  keep  constantly  on  hand  thirty-three  millions  of  specie 
to  sustain  this  circulation,  they  thus  secure  the  use  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Now,  the  right  of  supplying  this  currency  and  the 
profit  belong  to  the  people ;  yet  it  ia  given  up  to  the  stockholders  of 
banks — transferred  from  the  many  to  the  few,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  instances  where  boauses  are  paid,  or  where  States  own  a  por. 
tion  of  the  stock.  The  privilege  or  profit  of  the  constant  use  of  an 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  is  bestowed  on  banks  of  a  capital  of  three 
hundred  millions,  whose  stock,  although  nominally  paid  in  gold  and 
silver,  is  substantially  and  practically  paid  in  the  promissory  notes  of 
merchants,  renewable  continually.  For  of  the  total  three  hundred 
millions  of  bank  capital  in  the  United  Slates,  there  are  not  forty  mil- 
lions  of  gold  and  silver  j  the  residue  is  in  notes  and  bills,  chiefly  of  the 
merchants.  Mercantile  credit,  being  thus  endowed  with  such  an  im< 
mense  privilege,  attracts  and  absorbs  the  capital  of  all  other  classes. 
If  a  fanner  or  mechanic  accumulate  a  thousand  dollars  of  surplus  money, 
he  is  induced  to  invest  it  in  bank  stock,  rather  than  lend  it  to  others 
in  the  same  class  or  business, — because,  when  it  becomes  bank  stock  it 
participates  in  the  profits  of  circulation,  and  pays  eight  per  cent,  divi- 
dend, instead  of  six  or  seven  on  private  loan.  The  only  manner,  then, 
b  which  the  other  classes  can  partake  of  the  profits  of  the  common 
circulation,  is  by  throwing  their  surplus  capital  under  the  control  of 
the  mercantile  class.  The  absolute  power  of  this  class  over  tho 
banks,  is  proven  by  tho  facilities  they  possess  as  residents  of  cities, 
where  banks  are  located, — by  the  nature  of  their  business,  whose 
capital  is  active,  and  by  the  process  of  renewals,  and  of  paying  up  one 
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day  to  borrow  the  next — ond  finally,  by  the  fact  displayed  in  bank  re- 
ports of  their  monopoly  of  the  loans.  A  farmer  cannot  conveniently 
ride  twenty  miles  every  few  days  to  renew  his  notes,  to  pay  up  and 
borrow  again,  or  to  sit  as  bank  directors.  To  their  monopoly  of  the 
currency,  credit  end  cBpital  of  the  country,  it  is  now  iesiated  by  the 
Whigs  that  we  should  add  the  revenue  and  credit  of  the  government, — 
the  public  money  to  be  deposited  in  the  banks  and  lent  at  their  dis- 
cretiou,  and  their  notes  received  for  public  dues  to  enlarge  their  circu- 
lation. The  entire  property  and  industry  of  the  people  would  thus  bo 
rendered  subordinate  to  a  branch  of  business  which,  for  numbers, 
wealth  or  utility,  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  either  of  the  other  great 
divisions,  the  farmers,  mechanics  or  manufacturers.  The  currency  to 
be  allied  to  the  most  fluctuating  branch  of  our  business — lbs  capital  of 
the  country  to  be  devoted  to  the  most  uopro&table.  Such  is  the  grand 
scheme  of  a  great  party  for  sustaiaing  credit,  coaSdence  and  oora- 
merce — the  value  of  property  and  wages  oflabor. 

But  such  a  concentration  of  capital  and  credit  in  the  mercantile 
vocation,  would  not  only  oppress  and  pervert  the  general  industry  of  the 
country,  but  it  would  sap  its  government  and  institutions.  The  politi> 
col  eifect  of  committing  the  control  of  the  public  revenue  to  such  hands 
has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  bia  own  way — leaving  nothing 
to  add.  The  use  of  the  public  money  embodies  a  parly  which  con. 
einntly  contends  for  an  increase  of  taxation,  so  as  to  supply  them  with 
additional  means,  and  immediately  the  aid  of  other  portions  of  the  citizens 
is  ievoked  in  the  national  councils.  The  manufacturers,  being  the 
most  closely  connected  with  the  merchants,  are  tempted  with  the  effer 
of  a  high  tariff,  if  they  will  in  turn  support  a  system  of  extravagant 
disbursement  for  internal  improvement.  Let  this  system  overspread 
just  enough  of  territory  in  the  most  populous  States  to  secure  a  majority 
of  votes,  and  the  league  is  complete.  High  taxes,  an  enormous  reve. 
nue,  to  be  first  deposited  for  tbe  use  of  the  banks,  and  then  expended  on 
public  works,  to  extend  their  circulation,  and  to  improve  their  stock- 
holders' property,  and  the  government  becomes  a  vast  money  power, 
bribing  two  classes  of  the  citizens,  and  a  limited  portion  of  the  country, 
with  the  money  of  all;  and  a  consolidated  government  is  corrupt  and. 
oppressive  in  precise  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  territory  and  popu- 
lation. We  have  said  that  Senator  Calhoun  usually  leaves  nothing  ibr  ' 
others  to  add  to  his  exposition  of  truth.  This  case,  however,  is  an  ex> 
ception.  The  President  has  addpd  in  his  lost  message — has  traced  the 
effect  of  this  policy  still  farther,  and  shown  that  the  power  thus  confer- 
red on  the  importing  merchants  of  the  country  is  transferred  by  them  at 
once  to  England,  the  great  centre  of  capital  and  commerce  for  the 
civilized  world.  For  the  vast  means  thus  acquired  our,tnorc bants  are 
in  tbe  habit  of  using  abroad  as  tbe  basis  of  still  more  credit.  Give 
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them  credit  at  home,  they  take  the  monaj  and  make  still  greater  pur- 
chases on  credit  in  flnglaod.  And  tliia  credit  is  reaewed  and  main- 
tained at  the  pleasure  or  the  fortune  of  the  creditor  people  ;  and  it  may 
be  arrested  or  contracted  by  their  feara,  their  caprice,  or  their  disas- 
ters. And  a  contraction  of  this  credit  there  is  Tollowed,  as  we  have 
lately  seen,  by  panic,  convulsion,  proetration,  paralysis  of  credit,  com- 
nierce,  property  and  labor  here — events  more  disastrous  than  any 
constitutionol  action  of  our  government  at  home  could  effect,  l^e 
success  of  Whig  policy  would  therefore  transfer  or  perpetuate  a  pleni- 
poient  control  over  this  country,  across  the  oceati — would  impair  oar 
national  independence,  and,  in  subjecting  us  to  a  despotism,' leave  us 
without  the  consolation  of  its  being  our  own.  Our  masters  would  be 
the  vassals  of  others,  and.wo 

"Slates — Bye,  and  llie  bondsmen  of  rfavei." 
From  *■  such  base  ends,  and  by  such  abject  ways,"  it  is  proposed,  by 
the  Democratic  party,  to  rescue  the  country,  bo  far  as  the  power  and 
policy  of  the  General  Government  are  concerned,  by  maintaining  the 
re-o8tablishment  of  a  constitutional  treasury — such  a  treasury  as  was 
created  immediately  ader  the  organization  of  our  present  government, 
and  changed,  in  violation  of  law,  by  Alexander  Haniilton — such  a 
treasury  as  Thomas  Jefferson  proposed,  and  such  as  the  people  have, 
by  their  votes  a»  the  very  qvestion  at  the  elections  lust  year,  approved 
— a  treasury  into  which  nothing  is  to  bo  ultimately  received  but  gold 
and  silver,  the  only  currency  recognised  by  the  Constitution,  and  frgm 
which  no  money  is  la  be  paid  or  lent,  except  when  appropriated  by 
law,  which  is  the  express  prohibition  of  the  Constitution.  If  this  confer 
on  the  President  "(he  power  of  the  purse,"  then  has  the  Constitution  con- 
ferred it.  \t  this  be  destructive  of  (Ae  credit  system  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster asserts — putting  by  a  well  known  figure  of  speech,  the  whole  for  a 
part,  bank  credit  for  all  credit — then  Is  the  Constitution  to  be  held 
responsible. 

Mr.  Rives  Is  the  principal  declaimer  on  "the  power  of  the  purse."  He 
is  in  favor  of  State  bank  depositories,  and  voted  to  place  the  public 
treasure,  then  rapidly  rising  to  a  surplus  of  forty  millions,  on  dspoeite 
In  some  ninety  odd  banks,  with  the  privilege  of  lending  it  at  their  own 
discretion,  and  for  their  own  profit,  and  yet  reserving  the  power  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  taking  it  when  he  pleased.  The  Secre- 
tary or  the  deposits  banks  may  control  fifty  millions  at  their  joint  or 
separatedlscretlon,  but  without  "the  power  of  the  purse."  But  the  Sec- 
retary, with  the  receiving  and  disbursing  ofiiccrs,  cannot  have  the  cus- 
tody of  five  millions,  excluded  from  any  use  thereof,  under  the  penalty 
of  felony,  without  throwing  that  gentleman  into  spasms  of  patriotism 
at "  the  pow«r\»f  the  purse !" 

Mr.  Webster  is  the  greot  Whig  expounder  of  the  CoostitutloDi  and 
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in  iDterpreting  that  part  which  prohibita  the  payment  of  money  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  except  upon  appropriations  of  law,  ha  con- 
strues by  a  fiction  the  vaulia  of  banks  to  be  the  public  treasury, 
and  by  another  fiction  he  construes  the  money  to  be  actually  there  on 
depositfit  when  in  fact  it  is  lent  out.  Mr.  Webster  is  the  champion  of 
coostruclioD.  And  in  supporting  a  nalioaal  bank,  proteclire  tariff  and 
national  internal  improvement  system,  he  contrives  to  make  the  Con- 
Btilution  confer  more  power  by  implication  than  it  does  by  express  lan- 
guage. The  tariff  pours  the  circulation  of  the  country  into  the  bsnk, 
from  which,  after  passing  through  the  great  aorta  of  the  import  trade, 
it  is  difiiised  again  by  internal  improvements  through  the  country. 
This  operation^  we  have  seen,  swelled  the  public  revenue  and  surplus 
beyond  all  former  example.  Mr.  Webster  beheld  this  result  with  the 
delight  peculiar  to  an  advocate  of  consolidated  power,  and  saw  how 
much  it  was  promoted  by  what  lie  calls  the  credit  system.  He  would 
perpetuate  aud  enlarge  the  power  of  the  General  Government,  by  se- 
curing for  it  an  immense  fiscal  action  through  tariff  and  internal  im- 
provement, and  bringing  this  fiscal  agency  to  act  on  the  present 
amplified  system  of  bank  credit  throughout  the  country.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  in  the  bodily  constitution,  the  circulation  is  not  subject  to 
the  judgment  and  will  of  the  individual,  but  to  higher  and  surer  laws. 
So  it  has  also  long  been  observed,  that  the  circulation  of  money  has  never 
been  subject  to  the  control  of  government,  without  injury  to  commerce 
and  to  industry.  Commerce  has  its  own  laws,  which  correct  its  own 
excesses,  and  promote  the  general  prosperity  far  belter  than  legislation 
has  ever  yet  done.  If  our  governments,  both  State  and  Federal,  had 
heretofore  done  nothing  with  the  currency,  instead  of  turning,  by  the 
policy  that  has  been  adopted,  the  credit  and  capital  of  the  country 
into  a  particular  channel,  and  that  the  wrong  one,  our  industry  and 
property  would  now  be  far  in  advance  of  their  present  state.  The 
General  Government,  therelbre,  in  retiring  from  its  previous  inter- 
ference witb  currency  and  credit,  will,  so  far  as  the  new  policy  affects 
credit,  affect  it  favorably — will  leave  it  to  its  own  laws — leave  it  to 
letum  to  its  natural  and  salutary  channels.  This  policy  will  not 
diminish  credit,  but  increase  it ;  not  reduce  the  circulation,  but  increase 
it ;  not  lessen  the  value  of  property  and  labor,  but  enhance  ihem. 
*  The  reverse  of  all  thin,  hoivever,  is  predicted  by  (he  Whigs.  It  is 
contended  by  that  party,  that  the  constitutional  treasury  would  cause 
a  great  reduction  of  the  currency,  and  consequent  fall  of  prices.  This 
is  contrary  to  reason  and  experience.  The  amount  of  circulation  in 
any  country  is  determined  by  its  business,  compared  with  the  business 
of  other  countries.  And  this  will  hold  true,  with  regard  either  to  an 
exclusive  metallic,  or  a  mixed  currency  of  specie  and  convertible  paper. 
If  any  money  be  added  by  government,  or  any  other  cause,  thsn^the 
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(^•raiioDs  of  trade,  whether  the  sdditioD  be  made  in  metal  or  in  paper, 
an  equal  amount  will  rorihwilh  leave  the  couctiy.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  tho  amount  be  diminiahed  hy  such  cause,  the  chasm  will  bo 
filled  by  importation  from  abroad.  The  Heaporia  are  the  maste-vxirs 
of  the  currency,  through  which  it  will  flow  out  if  redundant,  and  flow  in 
if  there  ba  a  deGsioncy  within.  The  uae,  therefore,  of  bank  paper  does 
not  perraaoently  increase  the  circulation  of  our  country,  except  in  tho 
proportion  that  it  increasea  the  aggregate  circulation  of  the  world.  Tho 
deetructioD  of  bank  paper  would  not«  IberefQie,  permanently  diminish 
our  circulation,  except  in  the  earn e>proport ion,  and  tbat  proportion  ia 
trifling.  The  circulation  of  the  commercial  world  is  at  least  three 
thousand  millions, — our  bank  paper  averages  qpe  hundred  and  thirty 
millions,  which  ia  obout  four  and  a  holf  per  cent.  Our  paper  currency, 
however,  ts  sustained  by  about  thirty  millions  of  specie,  which  lies  idle 
in  bank,  and  which  would  come  into  circulation  if  tho  paper  were  to 
go  out.  The  residue  to  be  supplied  out  of  other  nations,  would  bo  on 
hundred  millions,  or  about  three  per  cent,  on  the  aggregate,  and  would 
affect  prices  to  that  extent,  and  no  more,  both  here  and  elsewhere. 
This  hundred  millions  could  be  gradually  supplied  in  a  few  years,  by 
reducitig  our.  imports  of  silks,  wines  and  other  luxuries,  to  the  amount 
often  or  twelve  millions  per  annum  ;  and  this  reduction  is  easily  made, 
if  money  is  more  in  demand  at  home  than  there.  The  price  of  pro- 
perty and  labor,  however,  would  rise,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
stability  and  security  of  trade  under  an  uniform  currency.  Many  in- 
vestments would  be  made,  and  operations  undertaken,  if  our  currency 
were  not  so  fluctuating.  Capital  would  become  more  active,  credit 
more  confident,  and  labor  and  property  would  rise  beyond  the  slight 
depresaioo  which  the  change  of  currency  would  otherwise  produce. 

But  the  constitutional  treasury  will  only  increaso  our  present  pro- 
portion  of  metallic  currency  about  five  millions,  without  causing  the 
reduction  of  a  dollar  in  the  paper.  It  will  tend  to  check  its  liability 
to  expansion ;  but  the  effect  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  our  own 
circulation,  or  tho  value  of  property  and  labor,  is  absolutely  too  slight 
Ibr  calculation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  counteracting  efiect  of  increased 
stability  and  confidence. 

We  are  told  of  tho  low  prices  of  labor  In  countries  whose  currency 
is  metallic — of  high  prices  in  England  where  paper  prevails.  But  the 
facts  are  misrepresented.  In  England,  tiie  price  of  labor  is  in  fact 
lower  than  any  other  country.  Thousands  of  able-bodied  men  can  be 
found  in  the  agricultural  districts  to  work  for  nothing  but  a  subsist- 
ence,— for  there  are  thousands  of  such  on  the  parishes  for  want  of 
■uch  employment.  In  the  towns  and  manufactories,  tho  nomioal  rate 
of  wages  is  high,  because  that  rate  ie  required,  at  the  price  of  provt-  - 
aions,  to  subsist  tho  laborer.     The  operative  works  fourteen  or  sixteen 
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hours  per  day,  for  enough  manly  to  keep  htm  from  atarvation ;  and  if 
the  corn  laws  were  repealed,  so  as  to  let  in  breed-atufTs  cheap,  the  price 
of  labor  would  fall  of  course  toward  the  standard  in  the  agricultural 
dialricls.  Why  then  have  prices  been  so  high  in  this  country,  if  not 
the  result  of  our  paper  currency  1  Because,  with  ixa  labor  is  scarce, 
and,  in  consequeDCe  of  our  fertile  soil,  exceedingly  productive.  The 
*uo  rises  not,  the  dews  of  heaveo  do  not  fall,  on  so  vast  an  extant 
of  fertile  land  as  ours — and  as  yet  population  is  not  dense ;  but  if  we 
had  about  two  huadred  persons  to  the  square  mile,  on  a  sterile  soil  like 
Europe,  with  such  enormous  public  debts  and  ta^ialion,  and  such  local 
and  partial  legislalioa  as~lhere  prevail,  no  paper  currency  could  sus- 
tain the  wages  of  labor  beyond  the  mere  sustenance  of  the  operative. 
And  to  reduce  him  to  such  a,  condition,  no  policy  is  better  adapted  than 
what  is  now  contended  for  by  the  Whigs,  comprehending  a  tariff,  tn- 
terool  improvement,  bank  and  land  bill— all  well  adapted  to  the  transfer 
of  the  labor  and  property  of  the  people  at  large  to  the  business  and 
pockets  of  a  few  sections  and  classes. 

The  objectiooa,  that  the  aub-treasury  provides  one  currency  far  the 
government,  and  another  and  a  worse  one  for  Ihe  people — and  that  it 
is  designed  for  '  a  government  bank  of  issue' — are  unworthy  of  notice, 
even  though  uttered  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Rives  and  Mr.  Clay.  TbiSt 
however,  is  a  new  and  prominent  development  of  the  Whig  party. 
Before  Hairisoa  was  nominated,  all  distinctions  of  class  were  politic 
cally  anmeutionable.  Prom  the  courtly  'Intelligencer'  down  to  the  least 
of  Ihe  "  decency,"  all  diatinctions  of  class,  of  the  rich  and  poor, 
were  Jacobinical,  revolutionary  and  treasonable.  Now  we  hear  the 
attorney,  the  money-changer,  the  counter-hopper,  shouting  at  the  top 
of  their  lunga — "  Hurrah  for  log  oobics  and  hard  cider !"  The  popu- 
lar love  of  mililary  glory,  once  denounced  by  Mr.  Clay  as  so  low  and 
dangerous,  ia  now  too  dignified  for  his  party  to  rely  on  ;  and  the  cm. 
blems  of  poverty  and  privation  in  early  settlement  have  become  the 
watcb-wonls  of  the  aristocralic  party,  at  the  very  moment  they  ara 
pretending  to  fear,  in  the  establishment  of  a  metallic  currency,  a  lapse 
from  the  present  socisl  refinement  of  the  age.  Such,  however,  is  the 
characteristic  perfidy  of  a  party  which  forsakes  its  own  proper  leader, 
and  renounces  its  own  chosen  name,  because  both  have  become  odious 
by  the  practice  of  principles  which  they  no  longer  dare  to  avow,  and 
the  oft.repeated  «ondemnation  of  a  great  people  they  are  now  trying 
to  deceive— a  party,  whose  hopes  of  success  are  now  brightened  for 
the  moment  with  the  prospect  of  using  the  commercial  calamities'  «f 
the  country  to  mislead  the  understanding  of  the  people.  A  parly 
whose  faith  is  thus  based  upon  folly,  and  whose  success  depends  on 
disaster,  has   already  become  an  evil  omen  to  the  republic — M  voice, 
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like  tbst  of  the  loon  on  the  weaterD  watera,  being  loudest  in  eeasooa  of 
storm  and  of  gloom. 

It  ia  well.  By  one  of  those  eztraordinarjr  conjunctures  that  supply 
history  with  epochs,  the  Whigs  ate  now  to  make  their  asaauh  upon 
the  Democratic  parly,  on  a  great  test  question,  with  all  the  aid  of  hard 
times  aud  a  military  chienain.  Kot  since  the  conflict  of  '93  has  the 
division  of  party  and  principle  been  mora  deep  and  vital  than  now  on 
the  consiitutlonal  treasury.  The  Whigs  have  likewise  the  talent  of 
Clay  and  Webater,  men  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Federalism.  On  the 
other  hanil,  the  Democratic  party  boast  the  calm,  claar  judgment)  the 
unfaltering  firmness,  and  the  well-tried  devotion  of  the  President  to 
democracy,  through  all  the  panics  and  pressures  of  the  laat  twelvq 
years.  Tbej  have  likewise — (to  spe^fy  but  two,  as  an  off-set  to 
those  wo  ha?e  named  on  the  other  side) — the  energetic,  the  indefati- 
gable,  the  unswerving  Benton,  to  whom  his  country  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  exceeded  by  the  long  and  faithliil  merits  of  no  living  states- 
tnan — and  the  profound  and  brilliant  Calhoun,  who,  in  advancing  po- 
litical philosophy  beyond  his  contemporaries,  has  exalted  our  concep- 
tion of  human  leasOD  itself,  the  faculty  by  which  he  triumphs.  We 
have  also  yet  the  cheering  voice  of  Jackson  himself— that  voice  which 
has  always  been,  in  the  civil  as  well  as  military  conflicts  of  his  coun- 
try, the  harbinger  of  victory.  Lot  then  the  ballot-box  be  once  more 
invoked,  and  its  next  response,  we  trust,  will  consign  Federalism  to 
long  years  of  exile  from  the  favor  and  the  councils  of  Uie  Republic. 


THE  DEATH  OF  HERNANDO  DE  SOTO. 


"Thui  periibed  De  Solo.    His  soldiers  pronounced  hii  eulogy  by  grieving 

for  fail  lou.  The  prwBla  chaunied  over  his  corse  the  first  requiem  ever  heanl  on 
the  wuen  of  the  Mluiuippi.  To  conceal  hii  deslh,  his  body  wu  wrapped  in  a 
matille,  and  in  the  slillneu  ormidnight  lilently  sunk  in  Ihe  middle  of  Lhe  itreain- 
Th«  dircovereT  of  the  Misiisaippi  slept  beneath  iu  waters.  He  had  crossed  a 
largeparl  of  the  continent  in  search  of  gold,  and  found  nothing  so  remarkable  as 
his  burial  place."— BBnirr*/Ci  Uniitd  Staiti. 

The  day-dawn  in  a  wilderness ! 

It  ia  a  blessed  sight 

To  weary  wanderers  who  have  heard 

Dread  noises  through  the  night. 
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The  ceaseless  howl  of  hungry  woWu, 
And  known  they  were  ao  near. 
That  aa  they  fed  the  waning  fires, 
Their  hearts  were  chilled  with  fear. 

And  all  uncheered  by  jocund  mom. 
Hazard  and  hollow-eyed. 
Awoke  Do  Soto'a  weary  band 
By  Mississippi's  tide. 
From  sleep  which  was  not  rest,  they  rose 
From  earth  beds  dank  and  cold  ; 
Their  painful  looks  of  blasted  hopes 
The  mournful  tidings  told. 

They  gazed  upon  the  mighty  stream. 

In  grandeur  flowing  by  ; 

They  wbtcbed  the  rising  sun's  first  gleam 

Shoot  up  into  the  sky. 

The  stream  was  calm,  the  sky  was  clear. 

And  dread  and  dark  around. 

Pathless,  impenetrable  shade. 

The  unknown  forest  frowned. 

Where,  where  the  golden  sands  ?  oh,  where 

The  rich  spontaneous  ore. 

They  fondly  dream'd  these  dreadful  wilds 

In  such  profusion  bore  1 

Delusion,  worse  than  madness  all  t 

But  now  it  had  gone  by. 

And  they  had  found  each  hope  nought  else 

But  very  mockery. 

Men  of  the  proud  Castilian  race 

Shed  tears  like  summer  rain. 

Thinking  of  each  familiar  face 

They  ne'er  might  see  again. 

In  feverisfa  dreams  Spain's  olive  bowers 

Had  danced  before  their  eyes, 

And  vine-leaf  wreaths  and  orange  Sowers 

Would  in  their  visions  rise. 

Though  light  with  sunshine  merrily 

The  waves  dashed  on  the  shore. 

And  there  were  ever  glancing  by  ^ 

Birds  that  strange  plumage  wore  j  CtOOqIc 
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And  unfamiliar  sounds  of  life 
Came  from  the  forest  wild, 
Scarce  heeding  them,  De  Soto  lay, 
Ab  helpless  as  a  child. 

A  priest  without  his  h(Hy  guise 
Said  holy  words  to  him, 
And  prayed  that  ho  in  strenj^h  might  rise- 
Yet  attU  bis  eye  grew  dim  ; 
And  on  his  brow  the  dews  of  death 
Were  gathering  thick  and  fast. 
And  with  the  morning's  misty  wreath. 
Away  his  spiiit  passed. 

'Twas  midnight  in  the  wilderness, — 
Up  rose  the  gentle  moon. 
With  stars  in  purest  loveliness 
Heaven's  floor  was  thickly  strewn  ; 
And  'neath  their  light,  like  silver  bright, 
The  river  still  flowed  on  ; 
But  one  saw  not  that  beauteous  night, 
His  Exodus  v.  as  done. 

Wrapped  in  a  cloak,  no  shroud  had  he, 

His  corse  sad  mourners  bore 

To  a  light  bark,  which  noiselessly 

Lay  trembling  by  the  shore  ; 

To  where,  with  deep  and  fearful  sweep, 

The  current  swiftest  flowed  ; 

A  rapid  stroke  the  waters  broke. 

As  that  strange  hearse  they  rowed. 

A  moment's  pause — a  hurried  plash 

Came  on  the  waters  wide, — 

It  might  have  been  the  sturgeon's  dash, 

Up-sptinging  from  the  tide  j 

Then  like  an  arrow  shot  the  baik 

Back  o'er  the  silent  wave — 

The  river's  bed,  far  down  and  dark. 

Was  proud  De  Soto's  grave. 
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TRANSLATIONS   FROM   THE    GREEK    ANTHOLOGY. 
I. 

LKONIDAS  OP  TAREKTUH. 
Mufis£  if,  Wfigurc.  K.  r,  X. 

Oh  mortal !  «re  thj  race  began, 
Unnumber'd  jeare  their  cycles  ran ; 

And  when  thy  goal 
Is  reach'd,  unnumber'd  Blill  will  be 
The  ages  of  eternity 

Onward  to  roll. 

Thy  life  is  but  a  point ;  yea,  less  ; 
And  yet  within  that  point  we  press 

Unconoted  woes. 
Ills  unaltoy'd  oar  blessings  mar — 
Unnumber'd  ills — more  hideous  &r 

Than  death's  repose. 

As  Crito,  son  of  Phido,  fled. 

Flee  thou,  while  thickens  round  thy  bead 

Life's  fearful  blast. 
Be  hope,  and  joy,  and  love's  soft  tone, 
Within  the  darksome  grave  alone 

Fearlessly  cast. 


II. 

ARC  BIAS. 

QgiiiKOf  ahiiru  ni,  x.  r,  X. 

Right  are  the  Thracians,  when  they  sadly  mourn 
The  infant,  on  the  morning  of  its  birth  ; 
Right,  also,  when  they  joy  that  death  has  torn — 
Death,  the  fate's  minion — some  one  from  the  earth. 
Why  noti     The  cup  of  life  is  full  of  sadness; 
Death  is  the  healing  draught  for  all  its  madness. 
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LEON  IDA  a  OF  TARBNTim. 

Ti)v  }jJx^a,v  fM  Xs^niiTiv.  x.  r.  \. 

They  say  I  am  a  tiny  thing,  and  deem  me  all  uameet 
To  sail  upon  the  ocean  wide,  when  tempeats  rudely  beat ; 
Forgetting  that  when  dangers  dread  around  the  veuel  loweri 
No  strength  can  save  the  stoutest  bark,  for  fottuna  rules  the  hour. 
In  helm  snd  oar  then  let  them  trust,  to  thorn  their  faith  be  giT'o, 
My  confidence  I  fully  place  alone,  above,  in  HesT'n. 


0»  AnaereoH. 
9aXX(>i  f£rgaiiojij(i(3of,  Avootjsw.  \.  r.  X. 

Around  thy  lomb. 

In  brightest  bloom, 
Anacreon  divine ! 

May  ivy  wreath. 

And  purple  heath. 
In  graceful  clusters  twine. 

In  gelid  rill. 

Let  founts  distil 
Their  freshness  round  thy  slnmbera. 

And  grate  fa  I  vine 

Yield  luscious  wine. 
As  once  inspired  thy  nunibera. 

That  if  the  grave 

One  joy  can  have. 
Thou  may'st  possess  the  treasure  ; 

Since  life  from  thee 

Had  richest  glee, 
And  love  ita  sweetest  n 


PiUr/Uld,  Matt.  S.  S. 
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GOOD  NIGHT ! 

From  the  German  of  Klh-ntr. 

Good  night  I 

Let  the  sad  and  weary  reit — 

Day  approacheth  to  !t3  end, 

Laborers  their  task  suspend 

Till  the  light  of  morning  blest 

Good  night ! 

Qo  to  rest  1 
Curtain  close  thy  weary  oyea ; 
In  the  Btreets  now  all  is  still, 
Save  the  watchmen's  voices  ahill. 
On  the  sir  their  night  call  flies. 
Go  to  rest  I 

Slumber  sweet  1 
Dream  thoa  too  of  Eden  bliss  ; 
Love,  alas !  the  treacherous  boy. 
Steals  thy  every  waking  joy  ; 
Dream  thou  of  thy  loved  one's  liiss. 
Slumber  sweet ! 

Good  night ! 
Slumber  till  the  morning  breaks ; 
Slumber  till  another  morrow 
Comes  with  all  its  cares  and  sorrow. 
Fearless  sleep !     Tby  &ther  wakes. 
Good  night  I 
OtMga.  N.  Y.  M.  L.  P. 


ENGLISH  CHARTISM  AND  ENGLISH  CREDIT. 

Whkn  the  memorable  discussion  vhich  had  been  instituted  fay 
Henri  IVi  to  cloak  his  ialeoded  change  of  religion  had  finished,  the 
Csdlolic  Legate  is  reported  to  have  said  to  one  or  his  late  antagonists, 
that  the  doctrine  and  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  Church  could  be 
•umcrad  up  in  ■  amgla  word,  and  thai  word  was,  "  Crede."    The 
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CaliiaiM  annrerad,  Ibat  wJih  hioMeir  utd  hit  brctkren  ako,  Fahh^wM 
MMMtal,  but  thai  before  lbe7  would  be  wJliag  to  believe,  ■  nalan] 
nqueat  rouat  be  complied  with,  aod  that  waa — "  Pnlhrn."  Sudi  indeed 
bare  beeo  iba  cooMant  waicb-word*  in  tbe  battle  that  haa  gene  on 
long  belbm  and  long  aiooe  tbe  ReibTiiiatioa.betweeo  ibe  adroesia  and 
tbe  oppooeota  of  refofm.  •■  All  (bat  we  aak  of  700,"  waa  subataotially 
tbe  language  ol*  tbe  miaiaten  of  Hear;  VIII.  ••  ia  to  bdiere.  Settle 
quietly  into  the  creed  of  the  divine  right  of  krnga,  aad  70a  will  be  little 
iodined  to  restsi  aucb  high  credeMiak.  What  if  jour  kiog  has  mar- 
dered  three  wivee,  mod  married  aeveo,  and  baa  changed  hia  religioa  ai 
oAeo  a*  he  haa  hia  wirea,  and  buma  all  thoae  who  are  not  deer  Id 
what  qiwrter  hb  cooacieDOe  ia  at  tbe  preaent  Teeringt  Oo\j  believe 
that  hia  credeoliala  are  inspired,  and  il  eaill^  (bllowa  that  hia  preaeoee 
BMHt  auapend  all  human  lawa,  till  like  tbe  Roman  Emperor  in  tbe  do- 
miaiofn  oT  a  Proconaul,  he  sweepa  berore  him  all  veatigea  oT  local 
cuatom  and  eatablwhed  law."  We  can  realize  tbe  difficoHj  which 
waa  Telt  by  Cbarin  I.,  nouriibcd  aa  he  waa  in  aucb  a  echoed,  (o  awake 
from  tbe  dreama  of  regal  supremacy  in  which  he  had  lived  from  bii 
iolsocj,  and  which,  if  tbej  had  not  been  aomewbal  roughly  broken, 
would  have  hung  around  him  even  unto  deatb.  He  had  beard  nv 
other  doctrine.  Ha  never  until  the  last  moment  bed  been  told  that  be 
waa  not  divindy  appointed,  Conaequeody  he  never  thought  of  put- 
ting any  other  caae  to  hia  peo[Je,  than  that  which  a  man  who  fbela  him- 
aelf  to  poeaess  a  right  incooteatibly  hia  own  would  uae  to  thoae  who 
through  dduaion  withhold  it  from  htm.  He  retained  hia  belief  to  the 
acaflbid,  and  with  him  died  tbe  laat  remaina  of  the  old  patriarchal  doc- 
trine of  royal  lupremBcy  and  royal  perfection. 

Dr.  Johnson  aaya,  it  ii  true,  that  he  waa  taken  when  very  young  to 
Queen  Anne  to  be  touched  for  the  king'e-evil ;  but  the  nuperatitioa 
which  attached  to  the  king  the  power  of  curing  a  disease,  which,  kb- 
gular  to  aay,  seema  an  heir-loom  in  royal  families,  was  even  ihui  con- 
fined to  the  lowest  claasea,  and  bas  long  since  died  away.  Now,  the 
advocates  of  royal  authority  base  their  system  oa  expediency,  and  not 
oa  divine  right.  Tlien,  they  acknowledged  that  it  waa  oppreeaive  and 
unequal,  but  argued,  that  y  it  waa  of  divine  ioatituti(»)  that  it  would  be 
impious  to  touch  it.  Now,  its  ancient  props  are  vanished,  and  its  ad- 
vocates, finding  that  the  old  story  of  its  origin  has  loat  all  credence, 
are  lost  in  admiration  of  its  grace  and  its  grandeur — its  Gothic  strength 
and  its  Grecian  elegance.  Every  arrow  which  can  be  snatched  from 
savage  warfare  is  armed  by  its  defenders  at  rooro  republican  eatablish- 
ments.  The  child  whom  a  century  ago  they  disowned  and  perse- 
cuted— whom  they  at  first  tried  to  choke  with  their  own  exports,  and 
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th«n  to  murder  because  it  rejected  the  dose^now  that  it  hns  escaped 
from  their  pupilage,  forms  the  object  of  their  ridicule  and  their  SDcera. 
Ireland,  which  has  been  buckled  to  their  side  from  the  time  when  they 
firet  heard  of  her  existence,  is  treated  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  cat  which  the  frolicksome  monkej  had  Joshed  to  the  barber's  chair, 
and  which  for  every  complaint  received  a  fresh  gash.  But  each  blow 
ia  accompanied  with  the  most  plausible  arguments,  end  she  is  told  that 
her  suflTeringa  are  imaginary  ;  that  virtual  representation  is  better  than 
universal  suffrage,  aud  that  the  disfranchised  citizens  of  Cork  and 
Limerick  are  fully  ropresented  through  the  corporation  of  Dublin 
University.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  are  alive  to  their  ioaulled  rights.  Their  oppressors 
have  shown  their  weakness  by  their  resort  to  sophistry.  Once  the 
star-chamber  was  a  syllogism,  and  the  scaiTold  an  eothymeme ;  but 
DOW  that  they  have  been  driven  behind  the  limits  of  a  constitution 
which  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  two  revolutions,  they  have  sought 
to  dupe  those  whom  they  cannot  coerce,  and  to  subatilule  for  the 
chains  of  an  inquisition  the  net  of  Jesuitical  deceit.  We  do  not  fear 
them  on  such  grounds.  The  cause  of  liberty  may  be  checked,  an4 
perhaps  crushed,  under  ^e  heel  of  violence  ;  but  when  left  to  herself 
(m  her  own  free  element — when  lefl  to  combat  the  lies  of  the  deceiver 
with  truth,  and  to  wrestle  breast  to  breast  with  her  foes — her  victory 
will  be  soon  and  certain.  Perhaps  at  first  her  unaccustomed  weapons 
may  be  clumsily  handled,  and  like  the  young  Jewish  shepherd,  when 
called  forth  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  just  against  the  mighty,  she  may 
■wake  the  fears  of  her  friends.  But  the  free  common  air  will  soon 
re-awakeo  her,  and  her  limbs  will  regain  the  vigor,  of  which  the  cramp  of 
confinement  had  deprived  them. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  among  the  many  strong  and  wise  men 
whom  England  in  the  last  century  has  produced,  there  has  been  no  one 
who  has  been  willing  to  devote  himself  to  the  cause.  Among  its  occa. 
nooal  supporters  we  can  number,  it  is  ti^e,  men  who,  like  Fox  and 
Brougham,  could  have  placed  themselves,  if  they  had  thrown  them- 
selves manfully  in  the  breach,  at  the  bead  of  its  ranks,  hut  whose  in* 
consistencies  have  damped  the  confidence  which  would  otherwise  have 
rested  on  their  exertions.  Fox  was  through  life  struggling  with  an  influ- 
enca  which  gilded  his  cradle,  which  deserted  him,  it  is  true,  during  the 
cloudy  scenes  of  his  middle  life,  but  which  returned  sgain  to  throw  its 
gew-gawB  on  his  coffin.  He  sprang  from  a  noble  family ;  and  although 
bis  high-bred  friends  at  one  time  left  him,  so  that  his  force  in  the  House 
of  Peers  scarcely  numbered  twelve  votes,  yet  just  before  his  melan- 
choly death  they  clustered  again  around  him,  eodeavoring  to  seduce, 
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wheD  ID  power,  the  man  whom,  when  deaolate,  they  had  neglected. 
But  take  him  for  all  in  all,  in  hia  best  and  purest  houn,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  most  deserted  by  those  whose  friendship  had  always 
bewildered  him — he  was  a  man  of  great  and  brawny  mind,  and  of  a 
manlioess  ofjudgment  that  enabled  him  to  dispel  the  haze  of  prejudice 
which  for  centuries  had  been  gathering  on  the  horizon,  and  to  view  his 
lellow  men  apart  from  those  f^lse  relations  in  which  the  tyranny  and 
cunning  of  his  predecessors  had  placed  them.  To  the  perseveriog 
opposition  which  he  made  through  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  the 
encroachments  of  royal  usurpation,  do  we  owe  a  full  measure  of  th« 
increaaed  reform  aud  the  increased  education  which  have  since  been 
experienced  by  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  Brougham  commenced  his  career  under  far  more  favorable 
circumstances.  Born  and  educated  among  the  Highlands,  he  was 
taught  to  view  the  Scottish  Covenanter  more  reverentially  than  the 
British  Peer.  He  was  bred  in  poverty — in  poverty  just  sufficient  to 
ripen  and  direct  his  ambition,  without  smothering  it  under  the  ashee  of 
cliililish  desolation.  The  opportunities  of  early  dissipation  lay  not 
scattered  around  hia  path  like  that  of  his  great  predecessor;  but  he 
came  into  public  life  with  a  frame  unimpaired  by  early  excesses,  and  a 
character  untarnished  by  whispered  reproach.  With  a  reputation 
already  splendid  at  the  bar,  with  a  name  at  Nisi  Prius  equalled 
only  by  that  of  Erskine,  he  was  carried  by  his  friends  to  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  mixture  of  fear  aod  of  triumph. 

When  Erskine  was  first  brought  into  the  House,  Pitt  is  said  to  have 
taken  up  his  pen  to  have  answered  him ;  but  as  the  lawyer  proceeded, 
and  his  argument  progressed,  and  the  benches  of  St.  Stephens  vanished 
before  bis  eyes,  and  the  jury  box  rose  up  in  the  confusion,  the  minister 
threw  down  his  notes  in  contempt,  and  from  that  moment  the  parlia- 
mentary reputation  of  Erskine  was  blasted.  But  far  different  was  the 
case  with  Brougham.  Those,  perhaps,  who  have  formed  their  opinion 
of  his  oratory  as  developed  in  the  House  of  Peers,  can  form  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  his  earlier  efforts.  The  book  of  bis  ambition  is  sealed — 
the  hopes  of  his  boyhood  are  perished — his  true  place,  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  wheedled  away  from  him,  while  he  himself,  child- 
less, friendless,  and  hopeless,  like  the  Jewish  warrior  of  old,  is  exhi- 
bited chained  and  blinded,  in  the  splendid  palace  of  his  enemies. 
But  there  are  moments  even  now  when  his  former  vigor  returns;  and 
in  the  thunder  of  his  voice,  and  the  terror  of  his  eye,  the  grandeur  of 
his  intellect  beams  forth.  But  what  does  he  care  for  triumph  1  The 
friends  and  ihe  antagonists  of  his  brighter  days  are  silent,  and  in  their 
places  have  sprung  up  a  race  who  knew  them  not,  and  whose  sole  ol^eci 
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i>  the  power  aad  place  which  are  forever  removed  from  his  grasp.  The 
Lord  Chancellorahip,  like  the  hooors  which  were  wont  to  be  cast  on 
the  inteoded  Bride  of  the  Nile,  has  been  to  him  the  seal  or  annihilation. 
But  we  would  drop  the  last  half  or  his  lire,  and  look  at  him  as  the  great 
defender  of  those  rights  which  now  in  his  old  age  he  seems  sometimes  to 
have  forgotten.*  We  are  glad  that  he  has  lately  given  to  the  world,  ia 
compliBDce  with  the  example  of  his  late  great  rivul,  a  complete  report 
of  his  speeches  on  the  hullion  question,  and  the  Portuguese  negotiDlion. 
We  can  imagine,  indeed,  no  fiercer  conflict  than  that  which  occurred 
between  Brougham  and  Cauning,  after  the  return  of  the  latter  from 
Lisbon.  Canning,  still  under  the  flush  of  a  suspicious  transaction,  nud 
goaded  on  probably  as  much  by  the  stings  of  conscience  as  by  the 
gloomy  silence  of  bis  opponent,  folded  around  him  every  shred  of  his 
polished  armour,  knowiug  that  then  to  be  conquered  was  to  die  ;  tike 
St.  George,  when  in  the  country  of  the  magician,  he  saw  before  him 
an  antagonist  whose  prowess  was  as  terrible  as  it  was  gigantic.  Adroit 
movements  would  no  longer  avail  him,  and  graceful  mantBuvres,  like  the 
fluttering  of  the  bird  before  the  fangs  of  the  serpent,  would  lead  him, 
on  every  circle,  nearer  and  nearer  to  destruction.  He  felt  that  Da 
awful  conflict  was  approaching;  that  it  would  be  strength  against 
strength,  breast  against  breast ;  that  his  polished  arrows  would  glance 
from  the  coat  of  his  adversary  unbalhed,  and  that  his  armour  would 
ba  crushpd  beneath  his  grasp.  It  is  said  that  (he  day  before  that  great 
ccntest  Brougham  sat  alone  in  his  chamber,  with  his  brow  knit,  and  his 
eye  strained  to  its  highest  tension,  and  his  lips  locked,  lest  the  collected 
elements  which  were  warrbg  within  should  escape  before  their  union  was 
complete.  Not  then  had  he  ieamt  to  lead  forth  his  thoughts  in  a  courtly 
canter,  lest  they  should  startle  the  host  around.  But  he  felt  that  he  was 
fighting  the  battles  of  freedom  against  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  his  lofty 


*  Tbere  is  an  anei^ote  lately  told  of  Lord  Brougham  which  iUustiates  admira- 
lily  (he  unfoitunate  habit  which  be  has  fallen  ioto  of  doing  everything  Toi  effect. 
Inhii  new  edition  of  Foley's  Maiural  Theology— a  work,  hy  the  way,  which  cost 
ita  venerable  author  the  last  ten  years  of  hia  life  id  patient  labor,  and  which  Lonl 
Brougham,  after  having  dressed  it  in  a  new  form,  has  dished  it  up  as  an  ailernooa 
amiuemenl — be  stales,  by  way  of  iUustratiag  the  wiidom  of  the  Deity  in  the  infe- 
rior machinery  of  nature,  that  the  yellow  bearded  Canadian  owl,  (if  we  remember 
rightly,)  though  from  ita  corpulent  habila  it  can  rarely  be  induced  to  fly  at  all,  when 
it  da«*  fly  invariably  pursues  a  cycloid.  On  being  told  by  a  distinguished  nalu- 
raliM  that  such  could  not  be  the  fact;  that  he  had  never  met  with  so  strange  a  alale- 
ment  in  all  hi*. reading;  and  that  from  the  specimen  of  the  bird  in  question  in  the 
Zoological  Gaidena,  he  should  think  it  would  be  of  the  moat  disireaaing  coaae- 
qttences  in  one  of  the  species  to  execute  such  a  manoeuvre.  Lord  Brougham  per- 
riued  in  the  sfcount,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  whatever  might  be  ita  truth,  it  served 
very  well  tv  psint  bis  moral. 
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position  gave  him  mperhuman  courage.  Had  it  not  been  for  Hr. 
Brougham — the  Rerorm  Bill  would  be  sleeping  in  the  grare  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,  if  that  worthy  philosopher  can  be  laid  to  huve  a  grave,  which 
wa  hear  ia  very  doubtful,  owing  to  aeingular  clause  in  his  will  requiring 
that  his  body  should  be  embalmed  and  dressed  in  its  familiar  clothes,  and 
placed  in  his  anoient  aim-chair,  in  the  cottage  of  which  it  was  so  long 
the  atlraclion.  Municipal  reform  was  thought  by  many  to  be  one  of  tb« 
wildest  bantliuga  that  had  been  placed  under  the  care  of  ihe  Malmesbury 
Utilitarian,  till  Brougham  took  it,  and  nursed  it,  and  cuehioned  it  on  the 
woolsack.  Even  without  it,  and  we  believe  that  he  will  now  he  willing  lo 
dodge  the  honor  of  its  parentage)  there  are  two  great  national  enterpriser 
which  owe  to  him  their  success.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  hung 
lor  awhile  on  bia  own  strong  energies  for  support ;  and  the  cause  of 
education,  partial  as  it  still  ia,  and  decked  out  with  strange  and  fautaU'c 
ornaments — here  tied  by  Bishop  Phillpotts  to  a  train  of  Oxford  tracts — 
there  linked  by  O'Connell  to  an  Irish  agitation  nursery — Mill  through 
his  exertions  continues  to  fly  alofl,  perhaps  the  more  steadily  from  the 
wind  that  has  beeo  raised  against  it,  and  the  tail  that  had  been  pinned 
to  its  end.  Late  in  the  day  as  it  is,  if  Lord  Brougham  would  forget 
his  desolation,  and  return  to  his  old  love,  discharged  as  he  necessarily 
is  from  all  suspicion  of  mere  political  ambition,  he  might  find  himself  in  ' 
the  place  which  he  once  occupied,  as  the  strongest,  if  not  the  earliest 
advocate  of  English  freedom. 

We  must  ask  pardon  for  so  long  a  digression.  The  lime  may  come 
when  Pox  and  Brougham  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  fathers,  though  per- 
haps as  the  heedless  ones,  of  that  republican  spirit  which  will  soon  we 
trust  spread  over  their  country.  Perhaps  they  were  tmacquainted  with 
the  mettle  of  the  egg  they  were  hatching,  and  were  charming  themselves 
with  the  hope  that  the  eagle's  brood  would  lose  its  spirit  from  being 
nursed  in  the  nest  of  a  bantum  hen.  But,  worthy  or  unworthy  of  the 
cause  whose  alarm  they  have  been  sounding,  they  have  aroused  from 
their  sleep  myriads,  who,  with  their  hands  on  their  swords,  are  ready  to 
maintain  their  rights.  Why  should  not  England  be  republican  T  Are 
her  lower  classes  unfit  for  the  burden  of  government  7  They  who 
have  bom  the  weight  of  many  a  tax,  and  have  breasted  the  storm  of 
many  a  battle-field,  are  they  unable  to  participate  in  the  less  arduous 
and  more  natural  duties  of  peaceful  and  republican  government  7  Are 
her  yeomen  more  feeble  than  her  peers  7  Are  the  millions  of  her  dia. 
franchised  another  race  from  the  thousands  of  her  voters.  Is  Ireland, 
whom  for  many  a  century  she  has  led  on  so  disgraceful  a  dance,  carry- 
ing her  through  the  moat  eccentric  orbits,  exposing  her  as  a  shield  to 
whatever  enemies  they  met  with  in  their  course;  at  one  tune  whirling 
her  Ule-blood  from  her,  at  another  drawing  her  treasure  and  her  child- 
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ren  to  aupport  some  new  plan  of  Quixotic  ambition — la  Ireland  ia- 
capable  of  entering  upon  the  simple  task  of  •eir-governinent,  because 
for  so  long  aha  has  been  uDused  to  it  ?  Ara  har  limits  too  cramped  by 
the  duDgeoD  to  regain  their  natural  position  T  Should  the  English  Dis- 
aenlera  and  the  Irish  Catholics*  be  forced  to  payi  not  only  for  other 
men's  honest  devotion,  but  also  for  their  ecclesiastical  extravagance ; 
■o  that  the  money,  which  would  be  amply  sufficient  in  many  a  case 
la  build  their  own  humble  ohurchesi  should  be  lavished  in  the  ostenta- 
tious trickery  of  an  empty  cathedral  T  Or  is  the  great  banking  mo> 
Dopolyr  which  already  has  spread  itself  over  her  history  during  the 
spaa  of  so  many  charters,  to  lake  another  stride,  till,  like  the  cankeF 
worm  which  has  marched  with  measured  step  from  the  root  of  the 
tree  even  unto  its  boughs,  it  has  reduced  its  verdure  to  a  skeleton! 
To  these  and  other  questions  which  naturally  ariao  from  the 
troubled  slate  of  the  British  Empire,  we  fear  that  no  Lmmadiato  answer 
can  be  given.  The  political  system  of  Great  Britain  has  become  so 
intimately  intsrwoveo  with  its  social  existence,  that  suddenly  to  remove 
it,  might  hazard  both  its  integrity  and  its  duration.  But  we  can  with* 
out  hesitation  ascribe  the  political  evils  under  which  it  labors  to  the 
aristocratical  and  monarchical  institutions  under  which  it  exists  ;  and 
we  can  as  readily  maintain  that  their  prospective  removal  can  only  be 
eSected  by  a  substitution,  gradual  if  it  must  be,  immediate  if  it  can  be, 
of  a  more  republican  economy.  We  can  trace  its  extensive  scheme 
of  poor-house  misery  to  the  taxation,  which  has  sucked  from  (he  poor 
man  his  energy  and  his  self-respect.  We  can  trace  also  the  taxes  and 
imports  which  thus  openly  or  secretly  deprived  him  of  the  fruits  of 
his  labor,  to  the  fierce  and  protracted  wars,  and  the  wide  and  un- 
necessary extravagance  in  which  royalty  since  its  birth  has  indulged 
itself.  How  was  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain  accumulated,  amount, 
ingas  it  does  to  upwards  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
pounds  1  Was  it  the  result  of  necessary  expenditure  T  Was  it  wrung 
from  the  people  by  the  exigencies  of  a  defensive  war?  Was  it  re- 
quired by  the  necessities  of  a  frugal  government  1    There  has  scarcely 

*  "Not  to  much  u  one-lentti  of  the  Irish  populntion,"  tayi  n  Tery  recant 
«rit«i,  "us  Epiieapalians,  and  more  than  Bix-leailiiBrflCuholici.  Tbe  annual 
ineama  of  thi  Irish  aalablishmcnt  ia  about  gve  niilliona  of  dollan,  and  wilhjn 
thiity  yean  PacliamcDl  has  given  it  iwici  that  mm  ;  and  moat  of  tba  annual  in- 
Gome  and  of  the  grants  haa  bun  aquandarsd  among  a  elcrgy  wbo  eilber  do  not 
Ut*  in  their  pariihaa,  or  bale  no  parisbei  to  live  in.  There  .are  in  Ireland  539 
benefices  witbont  a  resident  clergyman ;  15T  benefices  in  which  divine  vorsbip  is 
nerer  perfbnnsdi  41  beneScei  where  there  ii  not  a  aingl»  Epiicopalian ;  100  bene- 
fices in  each  of  which  there  are  not  twelre  EpiscapalJana;  and  434  in  each  of 
which  tbnc  is  not  100.  In  i&y  beoeftcM  whera  there  an  in  aU  only  527  Episco- 
palians,  the  iacmne  from  tythe  ii  70,003  dollars."  TayloT  n  Nat.  EiUb.  «/ 
tt^.  Chap.  V.    G/tritt.  Ex.  May,  1840,  Art.  IV. 
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beea  &  pound  Id  the  tmmenK  debt  which  was  not  incurred  to  meet  the 
demands  of  an  aggressive  war;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  contest  in'.Bng* 
liah  history,  from  the  wars  of  the  Roses  down  to  the  Chioese  bloekade, 
which  has  not  been  the  result  of  either  the  public  arrogance  or  the  in- 
dividual disgusts  or  English  rulers. 

The  Protestant  alliances  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  Catholic  campaigns  or 
ber  sister ;  the  Spanish  connaiions  of  the  second  Charles,  and  the  Dutch 
anterprisas  of  William,  were  all  of  them  the  fruits  of  the  private  friend- 
ships or  the  private  dislikes  of  the  monarch.  And  the  Hanoverian  sue. 
cession  has  been  only  the  means  of  clinching  the  evil  more  desperately 
upon  it.  The  public  debt,  and  we  do  not  fear  ths  assertion,  would  have 
sever  been  incurred,  or  would  have  promptly  been  liquidated,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Hanoverian  connczion  of  the  reigning  family.  It  was  thai 
which  involved  Great  Britain  in  the  unfortunate  continental  war  in 
which,  at  the  battle  of  Mioden,  she  reaped  such  doubtful  laurels. 
And  has  not  the  rardict  of  this  generation  been  given  against  Mr.  Pitt's 
continental  crusades,  which,  though  eventually  (hey  might  have  been 
necessary  to  curb  the  aggressions  of  France,  were  at  the  time  as  un- 
provoked as  they  were  extravagant.  The  "  preventive  measure," 
as  it  was  called,  of  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen,  before  Denmark  had 
given  her  old  ally  cause  of  complaint,  and  before  England  had  signi- 
fied her  intentions  by  a  declaration  of  war — and  which,  like  the  system 
of  emasculation  which  is  carried  on  by  the  Eastern  Sultan  among  his 
male  dependant;,  was  meant  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  her  friend 
ever  being  developed  into  her  rival — was  an  instance  of  cold-blooded 
and  cowardly  aggression  before  unequalled  in  the  history  of  civilized 
nations.  We  do  not  wish  to  turn  back  to  ths  strange  scenes  of  the 
French  Revolution.  It  may  afford  a  subject  for  consideration  at 
another  period ;  but  certainly  at  the  present  we  may  say,  that  tha 
Mcen trie! ties  of  French  philosophy  could  never  have  been  &  sufficient 
reason  for  the  smothering  of  English  freedom.  Perhaps  Robespierre 
would  never  have  been  goaded  to  the  pitch  he  ultimately  arrived  at, 
bad  he  not  been  dogged  by  the  emissaries,  if  not  of  English  ministe- 
rialists, at  least  of  Anglicized  refugees.  Perhaps  the  inflammation, 
which  spread  itself  over  ths  surface  of  the  French  nation,  may  have 
been  in  part  the  result  of  the  irritating  system  of  aggression  which 
was  pursued  towards  her.  England  was  roused  from  the  apathy  into 
which  the  American  war  had  stunned  her,  and  like  a  strong  man 
awakened  by  some  hideous  phantom  of  tha  night,  threw  her  arms 
wildly  around  her,  and  spent  her  blood  and  her  treasure  in  a  warfiire, 
whose  management  was  attended  with  a  horrid  delight,  unequalled 
nnce  the  days  when  the  Roman  Emperor  made  a  bunting  grouud  of  a 
province.  Statesmen  deserted  the  posts  which  they  had  spent  a  life- 
tiroo  in  defending,  and  as  tke  handwriting  appeared  on  the  wa]l|  fled 
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ffoin  th«r  ancient  land-marks,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  tenta  of  the 
atranger.  Tho  eloquent  enthusiasm  of  a  Burke,  and  the  wise  hu- 
manity offt  Wilberforce,  furgot  their  familiar  seats,  and  were  ranged 
aide  by  side  with  the  corruption  of  a  Dundas,  and  the  arrogance  of  a 
Thurlow.  And  what  has  been  done  by  such  convulsive  efforts  ? 
There  has  been  laid  on  tha  country  a  debt  which,  without  a  revoluticmt 
she  can  never  hope  to  pay  ;  and  whoso  principal  she  can  never  hope 
to  reduce,  till  a  system  is  established  which  will  apply  her  revenue  to 
sinking  tha  national  encumbrance,  and  not  to  gilding  the  royal  nest. 
The  civil  list  of  G-reat  Britain  sweeps  away  annually  more  than  seven 
millions  of  dinars.  The  naval  and  military  establishments  we  drop 
from  consideration,  because  in  the  banditti  state  to  which  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  Eastern  nations  they  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
serve her  commerce.  But  take  the  civil  list  as  il  is,  and  add  to  the 
amount  required  for  the  support  of  the  established  church,  and  the 
established  poor-bouses,  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  ex- 
pendituree  of  the  British  Empire  will  arrive  at  over  fifty-lwo  millions  of 
pounds.  Were  the  revenue  applied  to  just  and  national  objects,  there 
would  be  less  complaint.  But  after  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  is 
paid,  the  surplus  that  should  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  a  sinking 
fund,  is  devoted  to  the  trickery  oftt  royal  nursery.  Retirbg  ministers 
and  broken  down  peers  ;  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  and  princes  of  the 
blood— eisne  of  whom  by  the^wsy  base  their  claim  for  reward  on  very 
suspicious  foundations — form  but  a  trifling  outlet  of  expenditure.  The 
gr«at#n|l  useful  botanic  establishment  at  Kew,  which  was  founded  at 
sucb  vast  expecue  by  Queen  Caroline,  was  the  other  day  dug  up  and 
•old,  to  afibrd  the  funds  and  the  station  for  a  new  stable  for  Queen 
Victoria.  But  il  is  not  here  that  the  performances  close.  Where  the 
pantotaime  ends,  the  tragedy  begins.  The  new  German  harlequin, 
vith  his  loving  mate,  skip  off  the  stage,  and  in  their  place  move  on- 
wards the  humble  representatives  of  the  poor  man's  sorrow,  and  the 
poor  man's  humiliation.  The  poor-house  system,  which  is  itself  the 
child  of  oppressive  taxation,  reacts  upon  it,  and  becomes  its  father. 
The  laborer,  who  is  reduced  to  pauperism  because  he  is  unable  to  pay 
his  taxes,  is  bound  up  hand  and  feet,  and  thrown  on  the  parish,  to 
remain  lor  life  an  additional  weight  around  the  exertions  of  his  neigh- 
bor, and  a  crowning  argument  for  his  imitation.  Tied  up,  then,  in  a 
dungeon,  from  which  his  accustomed  employments  are  excluded — ham- 
Btmog,  aa  it  were,  by  the  government  that  should  have  tilled  him  from 
his  misery — he  crouches  himself  in  a  nook  of  the  large  room  where 
bis  fellows  are  crowded,  and  in  the  solitude  of  despair,  drags  out  a  use- 
less and  wretched  life,  that  might  have  been  a  bleasing  to  bis  kind,  aa 
to  himself.  Perhaps  be  may  grow  haggard  with  watching,  and  cara- 
leaa  oa  to  life  and  name;  and  perhaps  the  well-hung  niice  oriha 
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parish  prieat  may  hava  (ailed  to  have  tecured  to  hira  th&t  conaolation, 
and  those  lAxja,  which  the  humbia  faith  of  his  fathers,  had  it  been  per- 
mitted to  him,  might  have  afibrded ;  and  he  maj  be  tempted  by  his 
desolateneas  to  sina,  which,  if  he  once  commit,  will  surely  be  grievously 
tisiteJ  upon  him.  He  may  steal  a  hen,*  and  be  transported,  or  a 
sheep,  and  be  hung.  We  would  turn  from  such  a  aceae.  We  have 
no  reason  to  look  upon  such.  Let  those  of  us  who  are  false  to  our 
own  young  and  green  country,  turn  to  it,  and  profit  by  the  sight. 

There  is  one  respect,  however,  in  which  the  monetary  system  of 
Great  firitain  nearly  affects  our  interests.  When,  in  the  time  of 
William  111.,  it  became  necessary  for  the  government  to  borrow  money 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  campaign  against  France,  security  was  at  first 
given  to  the  lender  in  the  shape  of  some  specified  tax,  which  was  set 
apart  as  a  fund  for  the  discharge  of  the  debt  in  question.  But  aa  the 
ezpenditurea,  both  of  that  reign  and  of  the  one  that  succeeded,  in- 
creased, it  was  found  impossib  u  to  oSbrd  securities  of  sufficient  eitent 
to  exhaust  the  increased  exigencies  of  the  administration,  and  th« 
system  was  adopted  of  borrowing  on  the  naked  faith  of  the  govern- 
ment, without  any  specified  security,  and  without  reference  to  any 
period  at  which  the  duration  of  the  loan  would  expire.  In  order  to 
•oable  the  government  to  fix  upon  a  certain  and  invariable  rate  of  in* 
terett,  an  expedient  was  taken  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  at  a  time  when  the  ususi  rate  was  3  per  cant. ;  which 
went  to  increase  to  an  alarming  extent  the  power  which  had  already 
been  assumed  hy  it,  of  taking  up  loans  of  whatever  nature,  and  to 
whatever  extent  it  pleased.  Thus,  if  at  a  lime  when  money  was  at  4^ 
per  cent.,  government  was  desirous  to  borrow  on  the  nominal  security 
of  3  pet  cent,  funds,  its  object  was  attained  by  giving  to  the  lender 
w  an  equivalent  for  every  £100  advanced,  <£160  of  3  per  cent,  stock ; 
or*  in  fine,  it  pledged  the  credit  of  the  state  to  pay  him  4|  per  cent. 
on  the  £100  he  advanced,  forever  to  come,  or  if  it  chose  to  extingniah 
the  debt  at  any  time,  to  extinguish  it  by  the  payment  of  .£150.  It  is 
net  eur  purpose  at  the  present  time  to  dilate  on  the  deceptive  cha> 
raeter,  and  the  destructive  effects  of  such  a  measure.  By  it,  under 
Iha  pretext  of  equalizing  the  rate  of  exchange  to  3  per  cent.,  so  that 

*  Hmt*  is  a  •taiament  in  onoofihetate  criminal  reports,  which  tinf^Aj 
illoatratM  llie  iimiuBlity,  as  well  ai  the  VandalUm  of  (he  EnifiBh  criminaJ  code. 
Two  men  were  guilty  of  tualing  hem.  The  one  wbi  eaugbi,  and  convicted  ef 
the  fact,  but  coming  under  the  handa  of  a  leoient  judgl,  "iAi.  Justice  Park,  if  we 
rsmember  rishllf,  was  let  uff  witli  a  short  imprisonment.  The  oilier  was  tempted 
by  his  Mnipanion's  easy  panance  to  e^iaie  his  sin  by  a  like  lustration,  but  com- 
ing bsfoM  ttt.  Justice  Baytey,  who,  Ibongfa  a  humane  judge,  entertaioal  a  ootlon 
thatps^ewho  begin  with  stealing  hans  always  end  inscunelhine  worsa,ha  waa 
to  his  •nrprisa  wntenced  to  Iransportalion  for  fotirle«n  yttix*. 
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the  govarnment  securities  could  be  more  readily  negotiated,  public 
CODtractors  hitTe  been  enriched,  greater  facility  given  to  borrowing, 
and  the  national  debt  iocreased  one  fourth  more  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Under  its  auspices,  the  liabilities  of  the  govern- 
ment, between  the  accession  of  George  II.,  in  1737,  to  the  close  of  the 
French  war  in  1817,  have  swelled  from  £52,093,238,  to  £840,S60,491. 
The  debt  contracted,  during  the  French  war  alone,  amounted  to 
£601,600,343.* 

In  a  time  when  real  property  was  taxed  very  high,  and  in  a  country 
where  landed  estate  is  locked  up  from  general  circulation,  by  a  system 
of  snlail  bordering  on  perpetuity,  there  was  but  little  difficulty  in  in- 
dncing  capitalists  to  place  their  funds  in  an  investment  from  which  ihey 
would  acquire  a  good  interest,  without  any  of  the  encumbrancas  usually 
attending  it.  Consequently,  a  society  of  merchants  and  land-ownen 
wes  before  long  incorporated,  called  the  Governor  ond  Company  »f  the 
Amiq^^ngZntu!,  who  assumed  as  their  capital  XI, 300,000,  which  they 
had  lent  to  the  government  at  8  per  cent,  la  a  short  time  the  govern- 
ment scrip  became  marketable,  and  what  was  first  meant  as  a  private 
security,  became  in  the  end  a  public  investment.  After  being  trans- 
muted into  specie,  therefore,  or  thrown  into  landed  property,  it  returned 
into  the  hands  of  capitalists,  to  be  supplied  again  at  a  similar  rate  of 
interest  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  so  that  having  once  more  per- 
formed its  office,  it  was  again  emitted,  to  travel  the  accustomed  round. 
The  result  was,  that  every  time  it  went  through  the  mill  it  left  behind 
it  the  marks  of  its  visit,  and  the  government  was  charged  again  and 
again  with  interest  on  the  funds  which,  by  its  own  extravagance,  it  had 
at  ifi rat  created. 

In  1694,  and  in  1708,  the  capital  of  the  bank  was  doubled  and 
quadrupled.  In  1800,  it  was  increased  to  £11,666,000,  We  might 
•  stop  for  a  moment  to  remark,  that  there  is  an  evil  inherent  in  the  con- 
stitution of  all  banking  institutions  whose  circulation  eiceeds  their  bul- 
lion, and  whose  loans,  the  sum  of  Iheir  deposites  and  tlieir  capital,  which, 
alter  having  made  them  drunken  with  Iheir  spoils,  prostrates  them  in 
their  surfeit  to  the  earth.  We  might  point  for  example  to  the  history 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  an  institution  of  all  others  the  most  favored 
and  the  best  conducted  ;  one  which  has  been  hedged  in  by  a  series  of 
exclusive  privileges,  such  as  have  never  been  experienced  by  a  similar 
GorporatioD,  and  which  has  engaged  in  its  service,  not  only  the  latent 
assistance  of  government,  but  also  the  advice  and  the  exertions  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  age.  The  commercial  system  of  Great  Britain  was 
its  child,  and  with  a  pious  fidelity  hoa  assisted  more  than  once  to  carry 

•  HasutioD  on  Nat  Debt,  3d  ed.  Lott.,  p.  100.  Pari.  Pap<n,  Ho.  \Qb, 
ScM.  1S34. 
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it  on  iCs  shouldoTS  from  Ihe  gates  of  the  citj  of  destruction.  Ths 
goveromeDt  has  gone  so  far  to  establish  its  good  fuitlif  as  to  require 
that  the  whole  amouol  of  the  state  securities  io  its  hands  should  be 
sacrificed,  before  the  holders  of  its  notes  should  incur  ooy  loss,  la 
1704  it  was  enacted,  that  no  other  banking  institution  in  England 
should  be  allowed,  during  the  continuance  or  the  charter  of  the  central 
establishment,  "  to  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money 
on  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on  demand,  or  in  less  time  than  six 
months  from  the  borrowing  thereof,"  Yet  notwithstanding  such  pow- 
erful assistance  from  (he  government  itself)  involving  not  only  the 
credit  of  the  state,  but  a  monopoly  of  Its  privileges ;  notwithstanding 
discreet  and  able  management  by  men  who  were  confessedly  the  most 
experienced  oflheir  department;  the  bank,  from  her  origin  to  (he  pre- 
MDt  day,  has  undergone  a  continual  series  of  inflation  and  of  distress. 
Thus,  ia  1696,  at  the  great  recoinage,  she  was  forced  to  suspend  the 
payment  of  her  notes,  which  were  at  a  heavy  discount.  She  was  at 
lost  dragged  o%  not,  as  ia  usually  the  case,  by  lightening  her  cargo,  but 
rather,  as  one  would  think,  by  increasing  it,  for  her  capital  was  obliged 
to  be  precisely  doubled  before  her  resumption  could  take  place.  In 
1745  the  directors  ingeniously  avoided  a  second  suspension,  by  paying 
ofil  as  long  as  the  panic  lasted,  the  notes  which  ware  presented  at  their 
counter  in  shillings  and  sixpences  ;  a  precedent  which  we  would  re- 
commend to  institutions  of  a  similar  character  in  our  »wn  land,  who 
ftrs  deeiroui  of  protracting  the  epoch  of  their  disgrace.  Towards  the 
end  of  1796,  and  the  beginning  of  1797,  when  the  Napoleon  star  was 
ascending  to  its  culmination,  and  when  expectations  were  daily  enter- 
tained that  a  French  invasion  would  land  on  the  coast,  a  violent  run 
was  comRienced  on  the  bank,  which  was  increased  by  the  failure,  one 
after  another,  of  the  provincial  institutions.  By  the  25th  of  February, 
tbo  pressure  hod  become  terrilic,  the  streets  in  the  neighborhood  were  • 
crowded  by  the  capitalist  with  his  swollen  bag,  and  the  laborer  with 
his  sin^e  note ;  the  bullion  of  the  bank,  notwithstanding  the  untiring 
exertions  of  the  directors,  was  melting  away  to  a  fraction,  and  the  bank 
herself  was  shivering  on  the  verge  of  an  utter  bankruptcy.  Messen- 
gers passed  to  and  fro  from  Leaden-Hall  to  Downing-atreeL  Mr.  Pitt 
leA  his  country  seat,  to  which  he  had  just  retired,  almost  broken  with 
the  weight  of  the  trembling  empire  which  he  was  supporting,  and  was 
teeoi  muffled  closely  up  in  his  travelling  carriage  at  day-break ,  and  at 
mgfat  o'clock  the  privy  council  were  summoned  together.  Long  and 
wearisome  was  the  session,  the  whole  administration  being  even  then 
ripeninginto  that  discord  which  in  three  years  overturned  it— Thurlow, 
scowling  and  threatening,"  doubting  everything,  opposing  everything, 
and  proposing  nothing ;"  Jenkinson,  sheltering  himself  behind  the  timid 
«  of  Grenville ;  and  Dundas,  for  the  first  time,  deserting  the 
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atatentuin  who  had  made  him  and  saved  him— till  at  length  at  mid- 
night the  plan  ofihe  minister  was  from  desperation  adopted,  and  on  tha 
nextdajT)  on  Sundajr,  there  appeared  an  Order  in  Council,  authorizing) 
and  cooaequently  requiring,  an  immediate  suspension  on  the  part  of  the 
bank  or  the  payment  of  all  her  liabilities.  For  twenty-six  yean  she 
ramained  in  a  state  of  actual  and  complete  iusolTsncy;  and  it  wa« 
not  until  long  aAer  every  vestige  of  war  was  gone,  or  until  the  moat 
prodigious  efibrts  were  made  ibr  her  assistance,  that  she  TSgmned 
her  former  position. 

If  such  has  been  the  fiiteof  the  Bank  of  England,  under  her  highad* 
Tsntages,  her  exclusive  privileges,  and  her  able  direction,  we  must  despair 
of  an  institution  of  a  similar  character  ever  avoiding  a  similar  fate. 
Efflux  and  influx  seem  as  esaential  to  the  existence  of  banking  institu- 
tions, as  they  are  to  navigable  streams.  But  if  they  are  necessary  to 
our  commerce,  they  should  be  made  congenial  to  our  health.  Such 
fierce  convulsions  as  were  suffered  by  the  Bank  of  England  may  agi. 
tate,  but  can  never  purify,  the  system.  Had  the  Highlanders  reached 
London,  had  Napoleon  rested  the  eagle  upon  the  fogs  of  the  metro- 
polis, where  would  have  been  the  resting  place  of  English  credit? 

Such  have  been  the  origin  and  the  effect  of  the  funding  system.  Il 
hat  been  its  peculiar  felicity,  during  an  exiatonce  of  one  hundred  and 
filly  years,  to  have  effected  two  great  national  enterprises — the 
achievement  of  a  national  debt  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  nation^ 
and  the  periodical  convulsion  of  the  people  who  are  favored  with  ill 
BU[^rt.  That  the  inflation  which  it  has  given  to  the  capital  of  the 
country,  when  coonected  with  the  severe  taxes  which  it  has  been  the 
cause  of  imposing,  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  injurious,  we  cannot 
in  the  slightest  degree  doubt.  The  first  baa  lifted  the  price  of  (he  ordi- 
nary articles  of  consumption  to  an  extravagant  height,  the  other  has 
•reduced  the  means  of  the  tower  classes  to  a  degree  altogether  incom- 
petent to  their  purchase; 

Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  English  banking  system  been  confined 
to  the  land  that  contains  it.  By  the  extent  of  its  capital  it  has  glutted 
our  market,  and  by  the  excess  of  its  currency  it  has  exhausted  our 
stocks.  The  extent  of  her  capital,  and  the  smallnessof  wages,enablw 
the  English  manufacturer  to  throw  upon  the  market  articles  of  neces- 
•ary  consumption  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  be  produced  at 
homo.  And  the  amount  of  the  floating  property  of  tbe  English  capi- 
talist, togelhar  with  the  low  rate  of  interest  in  his  own  land,  leads  bim 
to  seek  tbe  command  of  foreign  stocks,  which  afford  as  safe  an  inveat- 
hmoI,  as  well  as  a  higher  interest.' 

English  Chartism  may  not  for  the  present  succeed  in  reducing  tbe 
taxes,  or  levelling  the  oppression  which  bears  upon  it.  A  sudden  re- 
TtdutioD  might  prostrate  the  last,  but  it  would  require  the  protraeiad 
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flzertiooa  of  a  frugal  governmeDt  to  cut  off  the  other.*  But  a  system 
might  be  adopted,  which,  by  dirsctiog  the  whole  energies  of  the  state 
to  ita  liquidation,  and  turuing  them  from  the  uDgrateful  task  of  nourish- 
iag  the  royal  brood,  might  diminish  its  oppression,  if  it  did  not  destroy 
its  veighL  To  such  a  reform  are  the  energies  of  the  Chartist  party 
directed.  They  may  soon  be  succesaful,  or  they  may  not.  They  are 
fighting  a  great  battle  ;  but  as  in  all  other  great  battles  that  were  ever 
fought,  there  is  a  strong  army  against  them.  They  wish  to  see  the 
elective  franchise  opened,  and  the  helm  of  the  slate  rested,  where  it 
ought  to  rest,  oq  the  hand  of  the  people.  They  wish  to  see  the  great 
ecclesiastical  establishment  that  hangs  orer  them  diminished,  and 
where  it  militates  against  the  wishes  or  the  opinion  of  a  majority,  en- 
tirely abolished  ;  for  ihey  hold  that  man  is  amenable  to  God  alone  for 
his  religious  belief,  and  that  to  fores  him  to  a  form  his  conscience  re- 
volts from,  is  despotism,  but  not  Christianity.!  They  wish  also  to  see 
hereditary  distinctions  cost  aside,  believing  that  men  become  fit  for  the 
senate  or  the  camp-council  because  they  are  honest  and  capable,  and 
not  because  their  ancestors  have  been  so.  And  above  all  do  they 
wish  to  sae  the  heavy  harness  which  is  upon  them  thrown  aside,  ai»l 
the  splendid  chariot  which  is  behind  them  unhitched  ;  so  that  as  free- 
men they  may  live  and  die,  proud  of  the  consciousness  that,  though 
their  Queen  may  no  longer  boast  of  her  well-stocked  stables,  and  her 
glittering  livery,  they  have  achieved  tor  themselves  and  their  descend- 
aola  the  privilege  of  eating  what  they  themselves  have  bought,  and 
of  spending  what  they  have  spun.  They  may  be  soon  successful,  or 
(hey  may  not.  Freedom  has  often  met  with  many  a  disaster  before 
she  has  conquered.  She  has  been  immured  in  prisons,  and  colonized 
in  Bwamps.  There  have  been  prophets  and  martyrs  whose  testimony 
has  been  heard  from  the  stake.  But  the  day  has  come,  and  still  will 
come,  when  though  dead,  they  have  yet  spoken,  so  that  the  principles 
which  they  inculcated,  and  the  example  which  they  shed,  have  lived 
and  have  risen,  when  the  generation  who  rejected  them  was  forgotten. 

•  "  What  proportioD,"  uks  alate  writer  in  Iho  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopadit 
Briunnica,  "  does  our  taxation  bear  to  our  nalional  meana  %  Taking  our  taiei  ai 
fixed  by  tlie  lali  acta,  (July,  1819,)  and  eaiimeting  ihem  by  their  grow  produce, 
sneb  being  tbe  payment  of  (he  people,  and  adding  the  amount  of  the  poor-rktei, 
wa  have  an  annual  burden  of  Tiilly  £70,000,000  iierling,  or  one-third  of  the  annual 
income  afBritain  and  Ireland." 

t  The  following  statement  from  a  work  already  alluded  10,  (^Taylar  ea  K4i. 
Eitti,")  exhibiia  diitinetly  the  Gomporativ*  efEcacj  of  a  valuntar?  and  an  obliga- 
tory ayatcm  of  leligion. 

Liverpfftl.  Nta-Yerk. 

Population,  310,000  Population,  390,000 

Churcbei,  37  Cburcbea.  133 

JVoUtHj'iUBt.  BBslen. 

Population,    60,000  Population,   60,000 

Cbuiches,  33  Cburehes,  '^OoOqIc 
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Is  it  within  the  range  of  imaginable  possilnlitiei  that  General 
Harriaon  should  succeed  in  the  approaching  contest  ?  We  cannot 
concoire  it  so  to  be.  The  Biruggle  is  indeed  severe  and  close,  and 
we  confess  oorselTes  equally  surprised  and  mortified  that  such  should 
be  the  case.  But  to  suppose  the  orerthrow  o(  the  Adminiatnttioa 
which  has  maintained  itself  so  nobly  and  gloriously  throughout  the 
past  Presidential  term,  and  the  erection  upon  its  ruins  of  an  Adminis- 
tration of  which  the  present  candidate  of  the  Whig  party  should  be 
(he  head,  seems  to  us  indeed  a  combination  of  ideas  bo  ridiculous — 
an  outrage  upon  ail  right  and  reason  so  "monstrous — a  reduetio  ad 
absardum  so  complete — ^at  we  could  not  believe  in  it  though  every 
Slate  in  the  Union  should  exhibit  the  most  unfavorable  indications 
in  the  pretiminaiy  local  elections.  And  if — we  suppose  the  case  as 
a  mere  abstract  hypbtfaesis — if  the  infliction  of  such  an  Administration 
'upon  our  country  should  be  in  reserve  for  us,  as  one  of  those  myste- 
rious dispensations  of  Providence  to  which  we  must  perforce  submit, 
however  little  we  may  be  able  to  understand  them,  it  will  not  be  till 
we  shaL'have  heard  with  our  own  ears  and  seen  with  our  own  eyes 
the  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  of  General  HarriBon,  that  we  shall 
folly  believe  and  realize  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  have  been  brought  to  do  this  foohsh  thing. 

Let  us  take  as  calm  and  clearaview  of  the  whole  question  as  may 
be  in  our  power.  It  may  be  well  to  bring  together,  into  a  brief  and 
comprehensive  summary,  the  principal  issues  involved  in  the  coming 
Presidential  election,  and  the  claims  of  the  two  competing  candidates 
tt  that  popular  confidence  which  the  friends  of  both  respectively  in- 
voke. 

The  great  controversy  which  now  so  violently  agitates  the  whole 
country  from  centre  to  circiunference,  preaente  at  the  onlset  a  twofold 
aspect,  as  a  question  of  men  and  of  measures — of  parties  and  of  priif 
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eipUs.  These  two  distinct  points  of  view  are  indeed  very  apt  to  b« 
blended  and  confotmded  together  ;  nor  is  it  possible  entirely  to  sepa- 
rate them ;  to  a  cert&in  extent  they  necessariljr  influence  and  modify 
each  other,  nor  should  either  be  lost  sight  of,  in  fixing  on  undivided 
attention  npon  the  other.  Though  there  cannot  be  any  comparison 
in  die  relative  importance  of  the  two,  the  consideration  of  men  being 
but  secondary  to  that  of  measures,  yet  is  it  very  certain  that  the 
disregard  of  the  former,  which  some  persons  are  apt  to  suppose 
the  height  of  political  wisdom  and  purity,  is  the  surest  mode  of  going 
wrong  in  respect  to  the  latter.  In  forming  his  decision  on  which  of 
the  two  sides  to  cast  the  weight  of  hib  influence  and  vote,  the  inteUi- 
gent  patriot,  whose  sole  desire  is  the  common  weal  of  the  conunoa 
country  of  both,  is  bound  to  look,  not  alone  to  the  immediate  practical 
measures  urged  and  opposed  by  the  respective  parties,  but  also  to  the 
general  characters  of  the  partiee  themselves — the  tone  of  poUtical  mo- 
lals  pervading  their  organization,  as  maaifested  by  their  conduct — and 
the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  each  prosecutes  the  contest  they  are 
-waging  for  the  possession  of  power.  This  is  a  comparison  which, 
in  reference  to  the  present  state  of  our  poUtics  and  our  parties^  we 
can  i«oudly  and  feaiiessly  challenge ;  nor  could  we  ask  anything 
better  than  to  stake  upon  it  the  issue  of  the  whole  controversy.  But 
equally  strong  upon  either  of  these  grounds  as  is  the  cause  we 
maintain,  we  shall  endeafout  to  combine  a  rapid  general  view  of  the 
outlines  of  both. 

There  has  never  been  a  period,  within  the  history  of  our  pohtics, 
which  has  exhibited  the  two  contending  parties  in  a  contrast  more 
advantageous  to  the  Democratic  side,  in  every  point  of  view,  than  the 
present.  The  unfavorable  tendency  of  the  long  possession  of  power, 
upon  the  political  morals  of  a  party,  has  been  abundantly  counteracted 
by  severe  chastenings  of  adversity ;  by  the  powerful  opposition  with 
vhich  we  have  had  to  wage  an  unceasing  struggle  j  and  by  the  ne- 
cessity which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  have  imposed  upon  us, 
as  the  only  means  of  safety,  of  retempering  our  democracy  in  a  re- 
cunence  to  the  simple  purity  of  its  original  principles^^jf  reMmbining 
a  new  par^  organization,  animated  by  a  new  spirit,  and  fresh  with 
the  new  vigor  and  ardor  of  a  ^herous  youth,  in  the  place  of  an  old 
one,  exhausted  by  the  natural  progress  of  decay,  and  finally  exploded 
by  the  great  pohtical  and  commercial  convulsion  which  burst  within 
the  first  few  months  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  Presidential  term.  The 
Democratic  party  is  at  this  moment,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied,  in  as 
pure  and  healthy  a  state  as  if,  instead  of  having  been  in  office  for  three 
Presidential  terms,  it  were  just  fresh  from  the  salutary  influence  always 
produced  upon  it  by  a  purgatorial  period  of  minority  and  opposition. 
In  o«r  reorganization  on  the  basis  of  the  President's  noble  Message 
of  the  Extra  Session,  all  that  large  body  which  is  so  apt  to  overgrow* 
the  snrlace  of  our  party — the  mere  politicians — the  salaried  patriots 
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wbo  have  become  enervated  by  long  repose  on  the  luxurious  couches 
of  official  rank  and  power — the  old  managers  who  have  from  time 
immemorial  enjoyed  and  abused  a  monopoly  of  the  honors  and  advan- 
tages of  directing  the  movement  of  a  dominani  party — and  that  consi- 
derable class  of  men  whose  democratic  spirit  never  survives  the  days 
of  iheii  youth  and  poverty ;  who  always  begin  to  grow  timid  and  dis- 
trustful of  the  noble  principles  <^  their  original  faidi,  in  exact  propor- 
tion as  theii  wealth  begins  to  wax,  and  their  years  begin  to  wane  ; 
fearful  of  aH  bold  and  unfamiliar  truth,  and  frighted  out  of  their 
propriety  by  every  bugbear  phantom,  of  the  dangers  and  horrors  of 
popular  licentiousness,  which  it  is  the  perpetual  vocation  of  the  anti- 
democratic  party  to  conjure  up — all  these,  like  the  old  feathers  of  the 
bird,  or  the  old  skin  of  the  serpent,  were  cast  off,  from  that  ascendency 
in  the  party  which  long  us^[e  and  the  memory  of  their  better  days 
had  given  them,  by  the  shock  of  the  trying  timea  of  which  we  speak. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  passed  over  easily  and  smoothly,  by  a 
natural  process  of  transition,  to  the  ranks  of  our  opponents.  Of  this 
we  make  tx>  complaigit.  Many  have  retomed  to  us  aller  a  period  of 
wavering,  of  honest  doubt,  and  are  willingly  welcomed  back — but  not 
to  their  old  places.  They  find  there  a  new  order  of  things.  They 
find  a  new  spirit  animating  their  old  party — a  new  tone  pervading  it 
— a  spirit  of  a  more  pure  and  enthusioBtic  democracy,  a  lone  of  bold 
and  manly  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  dealing  only  with  large 
and  liberal  principles,  comparatively  indifferent  to  mere  petty  paitisaa 
interests,  and  holding  in  contempt  the  old  system  of  "  according  to  the 
regular  usages  of  the  party."  They  find  everywhere  at  the  head  of 
its  movement  a  new  set,  of  young  men,  sincere,  ardent,  and  dieintO' 
rested  in  their  desire  to  promote  the  progress  of  democratic  reform  ; 
who  appeal  only  to  those  great  principles  which  cannot  fail  to  find  a 
response  in  the  popular  heart,  and  who  would  be  as  prompt  to  oppose 
and  denounce  the  Administration  if  it  should  prove  false  to  those  prin- 
ciples, as  they  are  now  earnest  in  support  of  it  and  them.  Never,  we 
repeat,  has  our  party  been  in  a  more  pure  and  healthy  state — never 
more  worthy  of  its  noble  old  name — than  at  the  present  moment. 

The  manner  in  which  the  present  Presidential  contest  is  conducted 
dn  our  side  finely  illustrates  the  truth  of  this  remark.  All,  with  us, 
is  open  and  transparent  to  "  the  public  eye."  We  have  no  reserva- 
tions— no  deceptions.  On  every  one  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  times, 
we  make  the  most  clear  and  unequivocal  declarations  of  our  opinions 
and  intentions.  Whether  from  friend  or  foe,  our  candidate  returns 
a  frank  and  explicit  answer  to  every  interrogatory  addressed  to  him. 
And  all  onr  public  discussions  are  marked  by  a  fine  tone  of  manliness 
and  truthfulness.  Strong,  grave,  and  earnest  argument — candid  ap- 
peala  to  that  intelligence  of  the  people  for  which  our  respect  ia  as 
sincere  as  it  is  profound — these  are  the  weapons  with  which  alone 
we  do  our  battle.    We  make  no  attempt  to  excite  any  other  popular 
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feeling  than  the  calm  approbation  of  sober  reuon.  We  roiae  no  hur- 
rahs— we  aiag  no  songs — we  make  no  delusive  promisea  addressed 
to  the  cupidity  of  various  interests  or  cloaaes — we  acorn  all  resort  to 
any  of  the  trickery  of  political  clap-trap,  designed  for  the  level  of  the 
presumed  ignorance  of  *  the  common  herd,*  which  constitulea  so  large 
a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  our  opponents  at  all  their  great  popular 
assemblages. 

How  glaring,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contrast  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  struggle  is  conducted  by  the  Whigs !  There  is  no  dema- 
gogueism  so  low  as  that  of  an  aristocratic  party  which  courts  the  suf- 
frage of  a  democracy  it  at  heart  despises.  We  do  confeaa  that  we 
look  upon  the  spectacle  which  the  present  contest  between  our  two 
parties  exhibits,  to  the  triumphant  derision  of  Europe,  with  a  senae 
of  shame  and  regret  even  deeper  than  the  indignation  which  it  at  the 
same  time  uouses.  The  present  electioneering  campaign  of  the 
Whig  Par^  is  nothing  shwt  of  High  Treason  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  institutioiu  of  their  and  ovi  country.  Had  it  been  projected  with 
ui  express  view  to  the  object  so  dear  to  the  opponents  of  human 
liberty  everywhere,  of  bringing  into  contempt  all  ideas  of  popular 
self-government  and  democratic  e<iuality,  it  coidd  not  have  been  more 
effectually  adapted  to  that  end.  , 

And  here  we  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  the  precise  sense  in 
which  we  use  the  expresaion  "  the  Whig  Pdrty"  when  characteri- 
zing them  in  the  strong  language  which  the  truth  here  extorts  reluctant- 
ly from  us.  We  do  not  mean  its  millions  but  its  hundreds.  We  do  not 
mean  its  voters  but  its  politicians.  We  mean  the  managers  and  lea- 
ders of  its  party  organization ;  not  the  broad  mass  who  have  them- 
selves no  sinister  objects  of  ambition  oi  cupidity  to  subserve,  and 
who  sie  only  misled  and  mystified  by  the  clamor  and  the  arts  of 
those  who  have — but  that  large  class  of  men,  scattered  over  the  whole 
country,  who  are  ctmtending  for  **  the  spoils  of  victory,"  whether  as 
aspirants  for  the  countless  prizes  of  political  office  which  will  be 
brought  within  their  grasp  by  the  overthrow  of  ihe  party  now  in  the 
incumbency  of  them,  or  as  speculatora  deeply  involved  in  the  embar- 
nssmenta  which  have  grown  out  of  the  late  expansion  and  collapse 
of  Ihe  Credit  System,  who  see  in  a  new  inflation  of  i^  bubble,  bow- 
ever  brief  its  duration,  the  only  means  of  extrication  from  a  position 
which  must  be  certain  ruin  if  the  firm  and  healthy  policy  of  the 
present  Administration  is  sustained  at  the  coming  election  by  the 
People.  Both  of  these  classes  swarm  over  the  country — a  more  fatal 
plague  than  any  that  afflicted  Egypt  of  old — both  characters  being 
imited  in  vast  numbers  of  individuals.  These  are  the  men  whom,  in 
our  present  use  of  the  phrase,  we  mean  by  "  the  Whig  Party." 
These  are  the  men  who  preside  over  its  organization — who  animate 
and  lead  its  movement — the  destined  recipients  of  all  the  advantages 
and  profits  of  success — who  labor  night  and  day,  without  pause,  with- 
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out  fatigue,  thnniglL  (be  press,  fWnn  the  stobip,  from  the  legislatiTe 
floor,  by  high-way  and  by-wsy,  to  etimnlHte  that  faciitionB  excitemMil 
their  own  efibrts  have  artifioially  created — the  men  who  give  it  ib&t 
whole  tone  and  character  which  we  now  reprobate. 

Nor  mnst  we  be  tindeniood  as  intending  offensire  personal  die- 
paragement  to  any  indiTidnala  in  what  we  may  say  of  this  party. 
Among  the  very  clasaes  to  whom  the  slrongest  severity  of  our  lan- 
guage may  be  direcdy  applicable,  are  undoubtedly  many  for  whom  in 
all  the  ordinary  relations  of  private  life  we  entertain  respect  and  ec- 
teem.  The  general  characteristica  of  the  party,  aa  proved  and  illus- 
trated by  their  conduct,  remain  unaffected  by  such  exceptions.  The 
reader  may  take  whatever  explanation  may  be  most  satisfactory  to 
him,  wilhoul  a  resort  to  impeachment  of  the  integrity  of  private  mo- 
rals, for  the  extraordinary  fact  that  men  of  character  and  talent  can 
be  found,  among  the  active  and  prominent  politicians  on  the  Whig 
side,  to  disgrace  die  one  and  proatitate  the  other,  in  the  manner  we 
now  daily  witness,  in  the  fierce  assault  they  are  waging  against  the 
Administration.  The  best  that  we  can  find  consists  in  the  fact  of  the 
radical  anti-democratic  spirit  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
system  of  political  doctrine  and  morals  of  that  puty.  Sincerely  im- 
bued with  a  conviction  of  the  incapacity  of  the  senseless  herd  for  in- 
telligent self-government,  they  easily  persuade  themaelves  that  the 
merit  of  the  end  redeems  the  immorality  cX  the  means — that  it  is 
jnstifiabte  to  "  humbug"  the  people  for  Uieir  own  good — and  that  the 
nse  of  the  miworthy  and  dishtmest  arts,  by  theit  party,  which  they 
tacitly  sanction,  even  when  they  may  refrain  in  some  instances  from 
personal  participation  in  diem,  is  only  intended  to  aave  the  country 
6oni  the  wone  evils  of  the  designs  which  they  impute  to  us  their  ad- 
versaries. 

To  the  condition  tA  political  d«Mnnli2ation  which  seems  to  pervade 
this  party,  our  past  annals  present  no  parallel.  We  do  not  exult  over 
this— we  take  no  pteasare  in  exposing  it — we  only  deplore  it.  It  fills 
na  equ^y  with  pain  and  ahame.  Where  is  it,  m  our  political  aysiem, 
iaaX  the  cause  of  disease  resides  from  which  proceeds  this  frightfully 
Moibid  and  corrupt  state  of  things  ?  Whatever  it  may  be — connecting 
haelf  idosely  as  it  appears  to  do  with  the  detestaUe  poison  of  party 
•tpirit — it  is  a  fu  greater  ev^  than  any  [ffactical  BMOstBe  that  any 
par^  could  bring  on  the  country ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  emphatic  of 
the  evidences  of  which  there  is  no  scarcity,  of  the  necessity,  after  its 
half-century  of  trial,  of  some  materia]  reform  or  other  in  the  political 
Gonstitntitn  imdei  die  operation  d*  wliich  it  has  grown  up  to  its 
present  inagDiiude. 

Was  Acre  ever  an  impoatnre  more  gross  than  that  of  their  present 
attitude  before  the  people !  Truly,  it  tasks  our  temper  to  witness  it 
with  patience.  Is  it  the  democratic  party — the  party  which  has 
always  been  charged  by  its  opponents  with  raying  upon  the  ignorance 
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of  the  Tulgar  mui7,  Tather  than  npou  the  superior  intelli|eiice  of  the 
ealightened  and  wealthy  few — is  it  the  democratie  party  that  is  thus 
addreaaiDg  its  appeals  only  to  the  preBiuued  capacity  of  the  untaught 
and  unthinking  mass  ?-— that  takes  for  its  emblem  and  badge  the  "  log 
cabin"*  the  abode  of  the  rudest  poverty  and  toil  T — that  establishes 
the  rallying  places  of  its  popular  organization  in  riotous  bar-rooms, 
under  the  sign  of  a  barrel  of  "  hard  cider,"  from  which  preparatory 
beverage  the  transition  is  so  easy  and  convenient,  to  the  vast  variety 
of  more  promptly  intoxicating  drinks  that  tempt  the  youthful  Whig  in 
placards  from  the  walls,  by  names  under  which  it  becomes  almost  a 
duly  of  party  loyalty  to  try  them,  such  as  "  Tyler  Punch  "  or  "  Tippe- 
canoe Julep,"  or  doubly  irresistible,  as  "  Tip  and  Ty  "?  Is  it  the 
demoeratie  fatty  which,  white  it  gathers  it  tens  and  twenties  of  thou- 
sands together,  to  stimulate  a  mutual  sympathy  of  party  excitement, 
at  the  same  time  amuses  them  with  the  silliest  of  songs,  and  dismisses 
them  without  anything  resembling  a  distinct  exposition  of  political 
principles,  or  avowed  party  objects?  Is  it  the  demoeratie  party  that 
is  striving  to  drown  in  a  wild  tumult  of  popular  sbouls  and  hurrahs 
all  that  cahn  and  intelligent  discussion  of  the  great  issues  at  stake,  on 
which  alone  should  depend  the  decision  of  so  momentous  a  question, 
by  a  people  free,  enlightened  and  capable  of  self-government,  as  we 
pretend  to  be  ?  Truly  indeed,  we  may  well  repeat,  there  is  no  de- 
magogneism  like  that  of  an  arisiocratJc  party  in  a  democratic  country. 
The  best  of  the  joke  is  the  impudent  gravity  with  which,  while 
the  Whigs  lay  claim  to  our  name  and  character,  as  the  party  of  popu- 
lar liberty  and  progress,  they  attempt  through  their  myriad  presses 
and  orators  to  fasten  upon  us  their  own,  of  which  the  very  act  con- 
fesses their  shame.  Because  a  very  small  number  of  individuals, 
conspicuous  for  their  very  rarity.  Federalists  in  their  early  youth, 
have  obeyed  the  general  movement  and  direction  of  the  American 
mind,  and*  have  been  made  Democrats  by  experience  and  reflection, 
we  are  now,  forsooth,  the  Federal  party ! — in  spile  of  Ibe  broad  facts 
that  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  that  party  still  swell  the  ranks  of  our 
opponents — that  all  the  old  Federal  States  are  still  strongly  Whig — 
and  that  <»i  all  the  leading  questions  that  divide  the  parties  our  uniform 
pcdicy  is  that  of  the  strictest  constniclion  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
narrowest  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Government ;  in 
opposititm  to  the  latitudinarian  method  of  interpretation  which  aims 
to  create  out  of  that  instrtiment  a  powerful  and  splendid  centralized 

*  It  ii  net  trne  that  tbeM  wsU  knowD  caich-nordi  wsrs  adopted  I7  the  Whig* 
fVoin  ■  uiMr  that  fell  ftom  the  lip*  of  (Mia  bdWiduiI  of  Ihs  Dcmocntic  part;.  It 
would  h>Te  Iman  Miaogaly  incoDaiitant  with  the  nhola  ipirit  of  hi*  pc^licil  icbaol 
had  luch  been  tha  cue.  Tha  suttumhip  of  tham  is  doe,  n  mo  tre  iuTanasd,  lo  a 
ftiand  of  Mr.  Claj,  who,  in  this  expreaiion  of  intended  contempt,  absurd  u  wu  it* 
application  to  General  Huiison,  gtwe  Tarrt  to  the  eiaiperatioa  awikencd  bj'  the  uo- 
gralefol  abandoiuneDt  of  the  former,  at  Hirriiburg,  by  the  part;  of  which  b«  had  >» 
longbaen  the  lecogniMd  head.  t    OOqIc 
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,   govenuneDt,  which  would  rack  th«  Unioa  to  pioces  in  less  than  ten 

The  recklessness  of  all  principle  and  truth  evinced  in  their  whole 
system  of  attack  upon  the  Adminislralion,  haa  certainly  reached  a 
point  unknown  to  any  of  our  parties  heretofore.  Witness,  for  exam- 
ine, the  absurd  humbug  of  the  standing  army  which  they  impute  to 
Mr.  Van  Buren  the  design  to  raise,  with  a  view  to  aunounding  with 
a  rampart  of  bayonets  that  tyranny  which  it  is  the  assumed  object  of 
the  Independent  Treasury  to  establish.  We  should  regard  it  aa  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  our  readers  were  we  to  bestow  upon  this 
lidicnlous  charge  any  other  notice  than  the  silence  of  the  most  sincere 
contempt.  And  yet,  by  force  of  distortion  and  exaggeration — both  la 
the  most  monatrooB  degree — they  did  certainly  succeed  for  a  time  in 
creating  a  panic  in  the  public  mind  in  some  quarters,  on  this  topic, 
which  has  seriously  influenced  the  elections  of  the  present  year. 
And  then,  again,  that  famous  or  rather  infamous  speech  relating  to 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Presidential  mansion — the  delivery 
of  wliich-excited  the  general  contempt  and  disgust  of  the  reiy  politi- 
cal friends  of  its  author — which  has  been  truly  styled  and  proved  an 
"  omniims  of  lies  " — ^but  of  which  that  party  have  not  scrupled  to  as- 
sume the  disgrace  by  deluging  many  districts  of  the  coitntry  with  its 
Ihul  flood  of  falsehood  !  Not  far  above  the  level  of  the  disgrace  of 
this  speech  is  that  of  the  charge  of  which  so  industrious  a  use  has 
been  made  against  us,  of  a  policy  hostile  to  the  laboring  classes,  and 
designed  to  reduce  their  condition  and  the  compensation  of  their  toil 
to  that  of  the  wretched  operatives  who  are  ground  down  to  the  dust 
beneath  the  oppressions  and  misgotemment  of  foreign  monarchies. 
We  might  refer,  too,  to  the  shameless  use  which  has  been  made  at 
the  South  of  the  famous  "  Hooe  case,"  to  exhibit  the  President  in 
'  the  light  of  having  approved  the  condemnation  of  an  officer  in  the 
Navy  by  a  court  martial  on  the  testimony  of  negro  witnesses,  in  the 
face  of  the  truth,  perfectly  known  to  the  authors  of  the  charge,  that 
the  evidence  in  question  was  totally  immaterial,  and  that  the  sentence 
of  the  court  (itself,  composed  of  Saut/tem  officers)  was  founded  solely 
upon  smple  and  unimpeached  testimony  of  white  witnesses.  And  to 
add  but  one  more  instance  to  crown  the  climax  of  those  we  have 
^cified,  have  wa  not  seen  a  pamphlet,  from  the  pen  of  a  Reverend 
political  penny-a-liner,  circulated  in  countless  thousands,  of  which 
the  opening  paragraph  puts  the  question  at  issue  between  the  two  par- 
ties as  being  that  of  Credit  or  No  Credit,  illustrating  it  by  supposing 
the  case  of  a  poor  man  who  has  broken  his  leg,  to  whom  ihe  physi- 
cian does  not  hesitate  to  come  promptly  on  credit  under  the  policy  of 
the  one  party,  while  under  that  of  the  other  the  sufferer  is  allowed  to 
die  for  want  of  the  cash  on  hand  for  payment  for  his  services  in  advance  1 
A  day  of  dishonor  to  democratic  institutions,  and  of  shame  and 
lamentation  to  all  their  tme  friends,  would  it  he,  that  should  witness. 
M2 
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the  success  of  BUch  a  party,  pursued  in  sucb  a  spirit,  and  attained  by  . 
such  means.  It  is  already  enough  of  disgrace  that  the  attempt  should 
have  been  made— that  a  great  party  should  have  become  so  demoral- 
ized, under  the  working  of  our  political  system,  as  to  sustain  and 
ssnclion  a  plan  of  electioneering  campaign,  of  such  a  character  as 
that  of  which  we  have  but  imperfcicdy  sketched  an  outline.  In  the 
mere  fact  that  it  was  not  at  once  frowned  down  by  «n  overwhelming 
popular  indignation — that  on  the  contrary  it  was  attended  with  such  a 
seeming  show  of  success  aa  has  filled  its  authors  with  their  present 
inflation  of  triumphant  confidence — that  it  has  caused  the  minds  of 
some  honest  democrats,  less  firmly  rooted  in  their  convictions  than 
others,  lo  waver  in  their  high  and  holy  faith,  and  to  begin  to  fear  that 
the  people  were  about  after  all  to  falsify  the  confidence  they  had 
always  reposed  in  their  capacity  for  iutelligeni  Judgment  and  aelf- 
goveinment — in  this  alone  is  already  a  cause  of  triumph  and  of  sneer 
to  the  enemies  of  democracy  and  of  America  in  other  countries,  which 
we  deeply  regret  should  have  been  given.  But  there  is  something 
more  to  be  done.  This  great  national  insult  muat  be  atoned  for  by  a 
meet  punishment.  Europe  must  see,  that,  whatever  advantages  of 
pecuniary  distress  and  reduction  of  prices  may  accompaijy  them,  such 
meana  cannot  command  success.  And  still  higher  in  importance,  the 
pernicious  future  influence  of  such  a  precedent  upon  oui  own  politics 
must  be  counteracted,  by  the  present  defeat  of  its  authors,  aitd  by  the 
perpetual  obloquy  which  must  rest  upon  its  memory. 

We  had  almost  said  that  this  is  the  sole  reason  for  the  solicitude 
we  entertain  for  the  satisfactory  issue  of  the  present  contest.  It  is 
certsinly  the  principal  one  ;  for  We  have  but  little  fear — now  thai  the 
Independent  Treasury  is  established — that  any  adm.inistration  which 
General  HarrisoQ  could  organize  could  do  the  country  any  practical 
harm  by  its  measures,  comparable  with  the  moral  evil  bequeathed  by 
the  example  of  his  election,  supposing  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event.  Imbecile  and  incoherent,  because  destitute  of  any  vitality  of 
animating  principle — an  administration  of  intrigue,  shift,  and  perpe* 
tually  trimming  expediency — it  would  of  necessity  soon  find  itself  in 
a  miserable  minority,  as  impotent  for  mischief  as  for  gopd.  But  there 
are  very  high  and  grave  reaaons,  with  reference  to  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  the  country — as  well  as  to  the  permanent  political  health 
of  our  system  of  institutions,  now  in  a  fair  way  of  secure  establish- 
ment— which  amount  to  a  magnitude  not  lo  be  regarded  as  secondary 
to  any  other  consideration.  Our  remaining  space  and  time  admit 
oidy  of  a  brief  allusion  to  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Van  Buren's  re-election  sets  at  rest  the  agitation  which  has  for 
so  many  years  harassed  the  country,  growing  out  of  the  connexioa 
between  the  Federal  Giovetnment  and  the  Banking  System.  The  di- 
vorce of  that  illegitimate  connexion  becomes  by  that  event  for  ever 
sealed  and  ratified.     We  are  safe  then,  not  merely  from  the  danger  of . 
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a  renewal  of  it,  but  from  the  almost  equal  evil  of  an  attempt  by  a 
poweTful  parly  to  effect  that  object.  The  nuxleraiing  influence  of  that 
great  refoTBi  on  same  of  the  worst  features  of  the  times  will  soon  be- 
gin to  make  itself  felt.  Its  action  on  the  currency,  slight  as  it  may  be, 
will  lend  towatd  a  stability  heretofore  unknown.  There  is  no  danger 
of  anrplos  revenue,  or  of  accumulation  of  specie.  Of  official  defal- 
cation the  danger  is  reduced  to  the  iniaimum  poasibility,  under  the 
severe  pro?i8ions  which  form  part  of  the  new  fiscal  system.  Ws 
have  DOW  reached  the  close  of  the  long  agony  which,  by  a  highei 
necessity  than  governments  or  laws  could  influence,  has  attended  the 
recent  collapse  of  the  eipanded  Credit  System.  A  new  and  efficient 
system  of  business  has  already  organized  itself  on  safer  and  sounder 
principles  than  that  which  so  lately,  after  running  the  country  so  deeply 
into  debt,  exhausted  itself  by  its  own  morbid  overaction.  A  wise  and 
Just  bankrupt  law  will  be  matiired  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress, un- 
der which  all  (he  old  festering  sorea  of  past  insolvencies  will  clear 
themselves  away ;  and  the  wlxrie  field  lies  open  before  ua  for  a  career 
of  true  and  healthy  prosperity  along  which  we  can  see  no  obstacle  or 
threatening  danger.  And  meanwhile  onr  time  and  thoughts  will  be 
free  for  the  prosecution  of  such  political  reforms,  disconnected  with 
financial  interests,  as  time  has  undeniably  proved  necessary  in  our 
system  of  government ;  especially  with  a  view  to  diminish  the  power 
and  splendor  of  the  fixecutive  Department  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment — an  object,  we  are  well  satisfied,  second  to  none  in  importance. 
On  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  too,  we  are  sure  of  such  a  predominaoce 
of  the  princit^es  of  the  Free-Trade  and  State-Rights  schools  as  will 
preclude  any  fear  of  the  manifold  evils  of  a  protective  tariff  being 
again  brought  upon  the  country,  to  prove  a  bane  to  all  sections  of  it, 
a  blessing  to  none,  and  to  endanger  again  the  cohesion  of  the  great 
national  masses  which  nojv  compose  the  Union. 

On  ibe  other  hand,  the  success  of  the  Whigs  would  forfeit  a  large 
poraon  of  all  that  we  have  so  taboriously  and  painfully  gained  during  the 
last  few  years.  We  say  nothing  of  the  formidable  aspect  which  the 
dark  cloud  of  Abolitionism^now  hanging  so  threateningly  over  the 
Union,  would  then  assume.  The  school  of  centralization,  of  lati- 
ludinarian  construction,  woi)ld  go  into  power,  and  would  exert  a  strong 
and  bad  influence  upon  the  tariff  discussion  and  legislation  in  Confess. 
For  years  we  should  ba  still  convulsed  with  the  agitations  attendant 
upon  the  introduction  of  banks  and  business  into  the  midst  of  the 
stwrny  strifes  of  politics.  Whether  a  fresh  expansion  of  the  bubble 
f)S  credit  could  be  efTected,  we  do  not  know  ;  that  it  would  be  strenn- 
eosly  attempted,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  one  form  or  another  a 
▼aat  and  formidable  effort  will  be  made  to  transfer  the  debts  of  the 
States  to  the  Federal  Government — whether  by  a  direct  assumption 
and  funding,  accompanied  with  the  corresponding  machinery  of  a 

Lioogic 
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new  nitional  bank,  or  else  by  the  diatribution  unoa^  the  St&tea  of  tho 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  as  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  their  inte- 
rest— a  fund  to  be  supplied  by  an  increase  of  indirect  taxation  through 
the  Custom  House.  The  whole  National  Banl^  battle  will  have  to 
be  fought  over  again.  Such  an  institution  cannot  be  re-established, 
but  the  country  may  suffer  equal  evils  in  the  vain  effort  to  revive  it, 
as  its  dying  struggles  have  occasioned.  No  prospect  oi  peace,  no 
chance  of  tranquillity,  in  any  of  the  departments  of  business  at  poli- 
tics, would  lie  before  us.  All  would  still  be  perpetual  strife,  perpetual 
instability.  The  flames  of  party  spirit  would  continue  to  rage  through- 
out the  country' as  violently  as  before.  So  deep  an  indignation  would 
pervade  the  Democratic  party,  that  it  would  certainly  cast  itself  at 
once  into  an  opposition  as  fierce  as  that  with  which  it  has  been  »o 
long  contending  i  whereas  the  continued  maintenance  of  its  ascen- 
.  dancy  would  speedily,  we  have  little  doubt,  lead  to  a  new  era  of 
repose  and  harmony — the  old  opposition  dissolving  itself,  and  an  inter- 
val of  tranquillity  ensuing,  to  be  followed  by  a  gradual  recombination 
of  future  parties  on  new  grounds  of  division. 

Of  the  success  of  the  Whigs  we  have,  however,  no  apprehension. 
It  is  on  impossibility  in  the  nature  of  things.  They  do  indeed  die 
hard.  Their  present  conclusive  effort  is  but  the  last  '  flurry '  of  the 
whale.  The  moat  undivided  devotion  of  labor  and  vigilance  is  neces- 
eary  to  the  Democratic  Party  to  maintain  its  hard  won  and  hard  de- 
fended position.  But  this  will  not  be  wanting,  and  we  shall  soon 
interchange  our  triumphant  congr^ulations  on  a  victory  on  which,  wo 
are  profoundly  convinced,  depend  for  indefinite  yeais  many  of  the 
highest  and  best  interests  of  our  common  country. 


THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  GREECE. 

GV  OBOROB  SUHHER,  KSQ. 

[The  following  paper  is  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  George  Sumner 
of  Boston  to  a  friend  in  that  city.  Mr.  Sumner  has  been  two  years 
and  a  half  abroad,  during  which  time  he  has  travelled  through  Rus- 
sia, Circaasia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  diverging  from  the  great 
highways  of  travel,  and  visiting  many  places  where  probably  no  Ame- 
rican has  before  been.  He  has  enjoyed  uncommon  opportunities  for 
observation,  and  the  following  familiar  letter,  written  while  travelling, 
is  a  proof  of  the  industry  and  success  with  which  he  has  improved 
them.  It  containa  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  which  being 
gathered  on  the  spot,  may  be  relied  upon  as  authentic,] 
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Athens,  March,  1S40. 
Mt  DX4It  H— , 

It  is  &  long,  long  time 'since  I  received  ^our  tetter,  written  from 
the  Athens  of  America,  and  although  toy  answer  comes  but  late,  I 
trust  that  it  will  not  be  the  less  acceptable  for  having  been  written 
in  die  Athens  of  the  Old  World.  And  here  I  am  in  the  city  haUowed 
by  BO  many  glorious  recollections,  bo  many  thousand  associationB — 
the  ci^  (rf  which  I  had  so  often  read,  bo  often  thought,  and  whose 
position  I  had  so  often  studied,  Uttle  imagining  that  my  feet  were 
ever  destined  to  tread  upon  its  sacred  soil. 

The  hundred  statues  which  in  former  da3r8  decorated  ivery  street 
are  gone — the  glorious  labor  of  Praxitetes  in  ivory  and  gold  is  lost — 
but  the  spot  remains  the  same.  The  frowning  walls  of  the  Acropolis 
slUl  stand  embrowned  with  age,  and  only  more  interesting  from  the 
bruise^  which  they  bear  as  evidences  of  many  shocks  of  arms.  The 
rock  of  the  Aieopagas,  upon  which  the  judges  nightly  climbed  to  hold 
their  secret  sessions — and  upon  which  at  a  later  day  stood  St,  Paul, 
when  addressing  the  "  men  of  Athens" — is  still  here.  The  groves 
of  the  Academy  are  yet  as  green  and  as  ftonrisbing  as  when  Plato 
taught  beneath  their  shade  ;  and  the  air  still  blows  as  refreshingly 
over  the  Lyceum,  as  when  Aristotle  and  bis  Peripatetics  walked  upon- 
the  banks  of  the  Ilissua,  within  its  bounds. 

I  might  strut  for  an  hour  or  two  in  this  wsy  upon  stilts,  but  I  shall 
kick  them  from  imder  me  at  once,  and  come  down  most  prosaically  to 
the  earth.  I  shall  let  the  past  go,  and  talk  to  you  of  Greece  as  it  is. 
I  have  always  found  that  an  American,  bom  in  the  country  of  magni- 
ficent distances,  of  railroads  and  of  fast  travelling,  must  reduce  and 
Concentrate  his  ideas  a  great  deal  on  coming  abroad,  if  he  wish  to 
save  his  classical  remtniscences  from  many  a  severe  shock.  It  is  the 
want  of  the  faculty  to  do  this,  which  produces  such  disappointment 
in  many  on  seeing  how  small  a  portion  of  ground  is  covered  by  spots 
which  in  history  occupy  so  large  a  space.  Marathon — a  plain  not  too 
great  for  a  Yankee  militia  ipuster  ;  and  Salamis,  with  its  strait  in 
which  the  3000  ships  of  Xerxes  were  taken  or  put  to  flight — a  nar- 
row strip  of  water,  scaice  large  enough  for  two  frigates  to  manoeuvre 
in  abreast ! 

The  historian  tells  us,  that  Plato,  when  Socrates  was  dead,  deter- 
mined to  travel  into  distant  parts,  in  order  to  obtain  by  the  study  of 
mankind  in  other  places  that  knowledge  which  he  could  no  longer 
derive  from  his  former  master  at  home.  His  first  journey  was  to  Me- 
gara;  and  here,  continues  the  account,  having  carefully  observed,  re- 
flected, and  collected  information,  he  made  another  journey,  sliU  more 
dittant,  to  Thebes.  Do  not  call  me  profane  for  having  done  the  ac- 
tion, but  this  journey  of  Plato  to  Megara,  which  the  chronicle  records 
with  as  much  preamble  as  in  our  days  would  be  used  for  a  voyage  of 
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diacorery  round  the  gfobe,  1  made  a  few  days  since,  joropiag  on  my 
horse  at  Athens  in  the  morning  and  Bniving  at  Megara  before  noon ; 
and  the  journey  to  Thebes,  which  took  our  philosopher  along  time,  is 
but  a  ride  of  twenty-five  miles  in  another  direction.  One  must  abso- 
lutely drive  far  away  all  ideas  of  steam-engines,  locomotives,  and 
thirty  miles  im  hour  ;  and  this,  not  only  in  Greece,  but  in  all  parts  of 
the  East  which  have  been  the  scenes  of  events  recorded  by  either 
Pagan  or  Christian  writers.  When  in  Palestine,  not  long  since,  1  had 
a  proof  of  this  at  the  small  village  of  Beir,  which  is  the  spot  where  . 
Mary  and  Jcweph  first  discovered  the  loss  of  the  infant  Jesus  when  on 
their  return  from  Jeiusalem  to  Nazareth.  They,  with  their  friends, 
had  completed  their  firstday'a  joiumey  when  they  arrived  at  Beir.  I. 
with  an  Arab  horse  it  is  true,  but  moving  at  a  slow  pace,  passed 
through  the  town  and  reached  the  Holy  City  in  little  more  than  an 
hour. 

But  let  me  turn  from  this  and  speak  of  Greece,  of  a  country,  and 
of  a  people,  growing  under,  and  deceived  by  a  bad  government,  the 
buogliog  contrivance  of  their  European  friends.  Greece  has  always 
had  within  herself  an  element  hljang  enough  to  break  down  the  best 
institutions — the  perpetual  dissensions  and  personal  jealousies  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  Greeks.  She  has  been  and  is  her  own  worst 
lenemy ;  but  she  has  found  one  nearly  as  great  in  the  embrace  of  her 
pretended  friends.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  nation  owes  to  Europe.  Let  jt  not  be  overrated.  A  moro 
cotd-blooded,  selfish  policy,  than  was  pursued  by  the  different  Euro< 
pean  courts  toward  the  riaiag  state,  cannot  be  shown  in  history. 
England  threw  all  possible  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  oppressed  peo- 
ple struggling  for  liberty  ;  English  merchant  vessels  furnished  provi- 
sions to  the  enemies  of  Greece  ;  and  English  flags  were  seen  flying 
over  the  transport  ships  which  brought  into  Greece  the  military  stores 
of  Ibrahim  Pacha's  invading  Egyptian  army.  An  English  Lord  Com- 
missioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands  protected  Turkish  vessels  by  the 
neutrality  of  Corfou,  and  at  the  same  time  outlawed  and  authorized 
the  capture  of  any  Greek  vessels  that  appeared  within  the  limits  of 
his  jurisdiction.  France  lent  no  aid,  and  her  ships — under  the  pre- 
tence of  protecting  the  Greek  Catholics  at  Syra,  who  had  made  a 
secret  contract  with  the  Turks  to  betray  their  own  brethren — fired 
upon  and  maltreated  many  Greeks,  who,  as  the  French  said,  intended 
to  take  part  in  the  punishment  of  this  treachery.*  Austria  constantly 
throughout  did  all  in  her  power  to  support  the  Turks  ;  her  vessels, 

*  At  tha  Idand  oC  Syra  it  i  CatboUc  Biahop,  the  oaly  one  id  Greece  ;  he  is  ilso 
the  Pop«'«  Leg*t«.  Ttiia  biihopric  ie  one  of  ihe  oldeit  in  Itie  Levant,  having  been 
founded  under  Ihe  old  Byzuitine  empenirg  mora  than  1000  years  ago.  During  the 
time  of  (he  Venetian  rule  in  the  Eul,  it  was  changed  from  Greek  to  CaCholic  ;  and 
•o  il  haa  continued  ritt  aiaco — lbs  Greek  Catholic*  aeeming  to  have  their  leligioDa 
hatred  to  the  Qieek  church  iucteaMd  by  finding  its  nenibBn  in  tboaB  wtwuehiifin. 
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protected  by  men-of-trai,  iluowing  proviuocs  into  those  places  which 
were  besieged  by  the  GTeeks.  And  this  was  the  poLcy  pursued  by 
all  foi  a  long  time.  The  commerce  of  a  rising  stale  was  feared,  aod 
Austria,  who  had  the  manliness  to  acknowledge  what  the  others  felt 
ashamed  to  confess,  allowed  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  her  people 
and  of  the  other  states  lo  keep  the  Greeks  down,  that  a  new  nation 
might  not  bring  its  flag  in  rivalry  with  theirs  in  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  Mediterranean.  And  such  were  the  acts  of  sympathy  from  Euro- 
pean  couiia  for  which  Greece  is  now  called  upon  to  be  grateful.  To 
the  people  of  these  nations  she  is  under  obligation,  although  the  large 
sums  raised  by-private  subscriptions  throughout  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  in  America,  served  to  enrich  others  quite  as  much  as  to  aid  the 
people  and  the  cause  for  which  they  were  intended.  But  it  would 
be  difHcult  to  show  any  obligation  that  she  owes  to  the  governments. 
The  assistance  rendered  was  from  purely  selfish  motives,  and  cam» 
at  a  time  when,  by  an  almost  hopeless  struggle,  they  had  nearly  esta- 
blished themselves.  It  was  then  that  France  and  England,  who,  as 
well  as  the  smaller  European  courts,  had  used  all  the  means  in  thetr 
power,  ehon  of  overt  hostilities,  to  prostrate  anew  the  Greeks,  on  see- 
ing that  she  was  likely  to  succeed  and  establish  herself  among  the 
slates  of  the  earth,  stepped  in  at  the  eleventh  hour,  nominally  to  giva 
as^tance,  but  really  to  carry  out  their  selfish  system,  by  founding  a 
claim,  on  account  of  the  services  which  they  might  render,  to  the 
future  dispositoD  of  the  country ;  and  also  to  prevent,  by  engaging  a 
thxTd  power  in  the  struggle,  either  of  the  great  European  States  from 
getting  to  itself  the  exclusive  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  politi- 
cal existence  of  the  new  state. 

I  have  before  me  copies  of  the  different  treaties  of  Eunqwan  courts 
concerning  Greece,  as  well  as  of  the  diplomatic  acts  and  correspon- 
dence which  preceded  and  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  new  kingdom. 
These  have  been  collected  together  from  the  archives  of  the  foreign 
department  at  Athens,  and  form  a  good  key  to  the  policy  of  other 
nations  in  regard  to  Greece.  To  begin,  we  have  the  battle  of  Nava- 
rino,  which  is  looked  upon  generally  as  the  great  act  that  delivered 

and  lin  upon  the  nune  spat  with  ihemaelves.  I  viiitad  the  stehbiihop  when  at 
Syta,  ud  ipeot  \  dif  at  his  paiaee  and  in  his  town,  which  ia  aeparatad  Imn  that 
occoinad  bj  the  orthodai  Greeka,  Ka  ts  a  Pledmontsss.  It  chilled  my  bisod  to 
hear  the  wretches  of  this  place,  who  suppned,  ftom  m;  wearing  a  Frank  cou  and 
tiowaers,  tbal  I  muat  be  a  Catholic,  deacribe  the  manner  in  which  they  had  con- 
trived l9.gi>e  information  to  the  Xortt*  or  the  maTamonta  of  those  Greeks  who  bs- 
hmgad  to  the  olhar  church;  and  also  to  hear  them  speak  of  tbe  comfoitabia 
hoosea  which  hj  placing  the  traitor  Ihay  had  lecared  to  themself4l^  and  enjoyed 
iriiilfl  thsir  btetbren  of  the  other  church — many  of  them  the  refageei  from  the 
masmcre  of  Scio — ^were  Uring  b  caves  among  the  rocks,  and  litenlly  aUmf  tit 
tarth  lo  appease  the  gnswings  of  Ismine.  On  the  walls  of  the  cathednt  are  hang 
the  names  of  ths  officers  and  the  entire  muater-roll  of  a  French  brig-of-war.  which 
came  lo  their  protection  when  their  treason  was  once  about  to  meet  in  proper  le- 
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Greece.  A  moat  indefinite  idea  would  seem  to  prevail  of  tbs  roativea 
of  tliis  battle,  and  the  reaults  which  ensued  from  it,  if  we  were  to 
judge  from  the  shoutings  and  illuminations  that  attended  its  announce- 
ment in  diSTcrent  places,  aa  also  from  the  tone  of  aelf-complacency  ia 
which  it  is  still  aUuded  to  by  many  who  had  part  in  it.  The  treaty  of 
6th  of  July,  1837,  led  directly  to  that  battle,  and  this  treaty  was  the 
first  step  taken  in  regard  to  Greece  by  the  combined  courts  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Russia,  who,  as  the  preamble  says,  were  "  pene- 
trated  with  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  bloody  struggle, 
which,  in  giving  up  the  Greek  provinces  and  islands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago to  all  the  disorders  of  anarchy,  brought  constantly  new  shackles 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  European  states,  and  gave  rise  to  piracies 
which  not  only  exposed  the  subjects  of  the  high-contracting  parliea 
to  considerable  losses,  but  farther  required  of  them  burdensome  mea- 
sures of  surveillance  and  of  repression."  The  preamble  does  not 
surely  promise  much  for  Greece  ;  and  the  articles  that  follow  give  leas 
hope,  for  they  offer  to  mediate  between  Greece  and  Turkey  on  con- 
dition that  the  former  shall  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  shall  recognisB  ' 
the  Sultan,  as  a  "  Seigneur  Suzerain,"  or  Lord  Paramount.  Another 
article  was  to  the  effect,  that,  if  in  one  month  from  the  publication  of 
the  treaty  an  armistice  was  not  established  and  adhered  to  between 
the  two  contending  parties,  the  high  contracting  powers  declared  to 
both  Greek  and  Turk  that  they  should  interfere  with  all  the  means 
that  circumstances  might  suggest,  to  prevent  any  collision,  or  hostile 
acts,  and  should  also  employ  all  their  means  to  accomplish  this  object, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  joining  either  contending  parly  in  the  hot- 
tUilies.  And  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  the  fleet  of  the 
allied  powers,  equally  ready  to  exercise  its  force  upon  Turk  or  Greek, 
met  and  destroyed  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleet  at  Navarino.  They 
had  encountered  this  first,  and  therefore  had  desttoyed  it,  though  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  they  were  ae  much  bound  to  destroy  the  Greek 
fleet — if  they  could  have  caught  it. 

In  one  of  the  conferences  which  ensued  between  the  ministers  of 
the  allied  powers  at  London,  a  copy  of  the  protocol  of  which  was 
communicated  to  the  Greek  Government,  is  the  fallowing  curious  pas- 
sage, in  which  they  say,  without  so  much  as  asking  the  consent  or 
opinion  of  Greece  : — "  It  will  be  proposed  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  in 
the  name  of  the  three  courts,  that  the  Greeks  shall  pay  to  the  Porte  an 
annual  tribute  of  1,500,000  Turkish  piastres."  They  also  propose, 
still  without  consulting  the  Greeks,  where  the  boundaries  shall  bo 
fixed  ;  and,  Author,  in  regard  to  the  government,  declare  that  the  ruler 
shall  be  a  Christian  prince,  whose  authority  shall  be  heredit^y;  but 
"  to  mark  distinctly  the  relation  of  vassalage  in  tehieh  Greece  stands 
toward  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  is  understood  that  beyond  the  payment 
of  an  annual  trilmte,  each  ruler  of  Greece,  uihen  the  hereditary  authority 
devolves  upon  him,  shall  receive  his  investiture  from  the  Porte,  tmd  shall 
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pay  to  the  Sultan  a  year  of  supplementary  tribute"  And  tboM  -wen 
the  degrading  condiliona  (^  ssrvitude  which,  aflei  a  desperate  and 
bloody  atniggle  of  seven  years  to  secure  her  independence,  Greece 
■was  about  to  have  imposed  upon  her  by  her  friends.  The  Greek 
gorerament,  through  Capo  d'latriaB,  made  an  admirable  reply  to  this 
protocol,  hopmg,  as  they  said,  that  before  the  conditions  of  their  aer- 
viludtt  were  pennanently  fixed,  Greece  herself  might  be  allowed  a 
small  voice  in  their  arrangement.  The  conference  of  which  these  no- 
ble propositions  were  the  reanlt  took  place  on  the  ZZd  of  March,  183(L 
It  was  agreed  that  they  snould  be  oommunicated  to  ttko  Porte  by  tha 
ambassadora  of  En^and  and  France :  Rusaia  declining  to  take  part 
in  this  communication,  although  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  results.  Shs 
had  another  sysstem  of  diplomacy.  It  was  then  that  the  Russian  army, 
under  Diebitsch,  was  on  its  march  to  Constantinople,  and  a  few 
months  afler,  while  the  two  ambassadors  were  fmitlessly  endeavoring 
to  make  themselves  heard  by  the  Porte,  Russia  alone,  by  her  treaty 
of  Adrianbpole,  forced  from  the  Sultan  a  declaration  that  he  would 
concur  entirely  in  all  the  determinations  that  might  bo  taken  by  tha 
conference  of  the  three  powers  at  Ix)ndon,  in  regard  to  Greece. 
Copies  of  this  declaration  the  Porte  was  obliged  by  Ruasia  to 
communicate  to  the  ambassadora  of  France  and  England  at  Con- 
Btantinople,  who  transmitted  them  to  London,  so  that  at  the  next 
conference,  held  on  the  3d  of  February,  1630,  when  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  three  powers  appeared,  each  with  a  copy  of  that  de- 
claration of  the  Sultan  which  Russia  had  secured  for  them,  the  lirat 
clause  with  which  they  commenced  waa  :  "  Greece  shall  form  an 
independent  state,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges — political, 
administrative,  and  commercial — which  pertain  to  a  complete  inde- 
pendence." 

The  limits  of  the  new  state  were  then  defined,  and  the  selection 
of  a  sovereign  waa  deferred  until  a  future  day.  It  was  not  long  after, 
that  the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  waa  chosen  to  be  King 
of  Greece  ;  and  the  foundationa  were  laid  of  that  government,  which 
has  in  many  of  its  acts  shown  an  imbecflity  and  weakness  which  sra 
only  exceeded  by  the  murmurs  and  execrations  of  those  who  are  its 
subjects.  The  Greeks  at  the  present  day  cuise  the  time  when  they 
passed  under  Bavarian  rule.  At  every  street  comer  you  hear  their 
murmurs  of  discontent.  A  foreign  officer  in  the  service  is  looked 
upon  with  bitrerest  hatred.  The  king  is  ridiculed — the  acta  of  his 
ministers  despised.  Foreigners  are  charged  with  consuming  the  sub- 
stance of  the  slate,  and  the  government  is  charged  with  conniving 
at  it.  Much,  far  too  much,  of  ihia  is  true,  but  the  complaints  of  tha 
lower  classes  among  the  Greeks  must  be  weighed  well. 

The  French  merchant  at  Athens  waa  nearly  right  in  his  judgment, 
when  he  declared  to  Lord  Byron  that  the  modern  Greeks  wera  "  the 
same  discontented  canoiUe  as  in  the  time  of  Themistocles."     Byron 
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lauglied  at  lliis ;  but  he  was  at  that  moment  a  better  poet  than  politic 
cian,  and  his  ideas  of  the  people  about  him  were  cgloied  by  the  recol- 
lection  of  the  glories,  rather  ihaji  of  the  crimes,  of  their  aDcestois. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  s  more  degraded  set  of  beings,  than  exists 
among  tho  lower  orders  of  the  modem  Greeks — men  full  of  low  cun- 
ning, seUshness,  vice,  fraud,  and  revenge^— ever  ready  to  deceive,  and 
prompt  npon  the  slightest  occasion  to  quarrel,  either  with  their  camr 
rades  or  their  rulers.  It  was  a  sensible  remark  by  Rogers,  the  poet, 
diat "  nations  are  naturally  patient  and  long  suffering,  and  seldom  rise 
.  in  rebellion  liU  they  are  so  degraded  by  a  bad  government  as  to  be 
almost  incapable  of  a  good  one."  Althongh  the  goTemment  of  Greece  is 
far  from  possessing  the  latter  quality,  yet  the  Greeks,  or  many  of  them, 
sccnstomed  through  so  many  ages  to  the  bad  rule  of  their  masters,  sro 
incapable  of  appreciating  what  good  they  have ;  and  the  old  quality  of 
their  ancestors,  perpetual  dissension,  and  wrangling  with  their  chiefs, 
has  certainly  descended  to  them.  Had  there  been  any  union  during 
their  long  war,  the  straggle  would  hare  ended  at  a  much  earlier  day  i 
but  selfishness  and  personal  jealousy  kept  all  apart,  and  Colocotroni, 
as  also  many  other  of  the  principal  chiefs,  fought,  not  so  much  to  aid 
the  general  cause  and  to  assist  in  establishing  a  good  government,  as 
to  secure  plunder  and  personal  advantage  to  themselves. 

Men  who  live  by  disorder  and  robbery  look  with  an  bvil  eye  upon 
anything  which  confines  them  within  rules ;  and  many  of  the  chiefs 
in  the  war  having  been  kiefts  or  mountain  robbers,  find  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  regolar  government  their  occupation  gone.  They  can- 
not lob,  and  they  therefore  abuse  the  power  which  leBtrains  (hem. 
The  Greek  pirates  of  the  Archipelago,  who  find  themselves  captured 
if  engaged  in  what  had  before  been  to  them  a  lawful  pursuit,  abuse 
the  government  and  the  regulations  which  it  has  imposed  for  the 
eBtabiishment  aikd  security  of  an  honest  conuneice.  These  are  the 
imedncated.  But  Athens  has  among  its  rising  population  a  large  . 
numbei  of  young  men,  the  scms  of  rich  Gteek  meTchanta  of  Con- 
stantinople and  other  paits  of  Turkey,  who,  when  the  massacre  of 
their  countrymen  was  commenced  in  these  places,  sent  their  children 
to  Paris  and  other  European  cities  to  be  educated.  Those  who  left 
as  infants  are  now  returning,  some  to  do  good  service  to  the  state  ^ 
but  many  of  them  only  half  educated,  yet  possessing  a  good  deal  of 
superficial  information,  added  to  a  most  profound  estimate  of  their 
own  importance  and  poUtical  knowledge.  A  "young  men's  whig 
conunittee  of  safety  "  in  Boston  could  hardly  be  more  confident  in  theii 
perfect  abili^  to  regulate  the  machine  of  staterthaa  are  these  yonng 
Athenituis  ;  neither  could  they  be  much  more  elegant  and  classical  in 
their  abuse  of  the  government  which  is  over  them.  There  are  many 
men  who,  without  having  any  particular  merit  themselves,  censure  tho 
government  from  envy  of  those  who  hold  offices  under  it ;  there  aia 
Mhera  who,  having  sacrificed  all  their  property  for  the  coui(trf,|f;J«^ 
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that  (he  profits  of  its  pluses  ekonld  ndt  be  thrown  awajr  upon  foreign- 
ers.; &Qd  there  are  also  among  the  modem  Greeks  men  of  good 
minds  and  brilliant  talents,  who  look  with  scarce  concealed  distrust 
and  iil-feding  at  the  ruinous  course  talceo  by  the  new  king  and  his 
adviserB. 

And  now  let  us  come  to  the  government,  and  see  whether  there  is 
foondatioD  for  all  these  complaints.  At  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
King  Otho,  a  loan  of  sixty  millions  of  fi^cs  was  effected  for  the 
benefit  of  the  new  monarchy  then  jnst  coming  into  action.  The  king 
came  to  the  throne  a  minor.  A  regency  was  formed  in  Baraiia,  of 
men  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  Greek  character — ^ignorant  of  the  steps 
necessary  to  pnsue  to  bring  forward  a  new  country— ignorant,  as  their 
acts  have  shown,  of  the  commonest  principles  of  political  economy. 
Otho  brot^ht  with  him  3,500  Bavarian  troops  ;  the  knowledge  that 
there  were  sixty  millions  to  be  disposed  of  brought  htthw  a  greater 
number  of  Bavarian  office  hunters — and  Greece,  the  new  kingdom, 
^peaxed  for  a  time  like  a  German  Botany  Bay.  Many  friends  of  the 
regency  were  to  be  provided  with  places ;  to  do  this,  new  and  useless 
offices  were  created,  all  of  which  were  given  to  foreigners.  Instead 
of  adopting  a  responsible  system  of  govemmeot,  one  in  which  the 
officers  should  be  few,  and  the  labor  in  consequence  quickly  pei^ 
fonned — a  sjrstem  particularly  well  adapted  in  its  woriung  10  the 
Greeks,  who  from  iheir  quick  intelligence  seize  readily  upon  all  the 
points  of  a  difficult  case — the  old  exploded  plan  of  the  German  states 
was  adopted,  where  the  interminable  system  of  reports  from  one  offi- 
cer to  utother,  and  the  total  abaence  of  decision  on  the  part  of  all, 
are  perhaps  nndeied  in  some  degree  necessary  by  the  general  slow- 
nesB  of  comprehension  and  dulness  of  the  people.  But  the  regency 
4id  not  know  or  seemed  to  disregard  the  facts,  that  here  this  neces- 
sity  did  not  prevail,  and  that  the  simpler  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment  the  surer  were  its  operations — the  fewer  the  wheels  em- 
ployed, the  less  wss  the  uqiense — and  the  less,  too,  the  danger  of  a 
derangement  in  the  parts.  The  consequence  of  this  wretched  sys- 
tem of  reports  is,  that  it  is  impassible  to  have  business  accomplished 
at  any  of  the  mioistriss  without  an  almost  endless  delay.  One  officer's 
{novinoe  ceases,  your  case  is  not  ended ;  he  makes  a  nport,  aaothet 
takes  it  up,  reports,  and  hands  it  over  to  a  third  to  make  still  another 
report ;  and  thus  does  it  continue,  until  a  ream  of  expensive  stamped 
paper  may  be  consumed  in  reports  upon  the  simplest  affair.  This 
wretched  system  is  now  fastened  upon  the  Greeks ;  so  badly  does  it 
work  that  the  accumulation  of  papers  becomes  in  many  cases  too 
great  to  be  examined,  and  the  government  of  Greece,  which  started 
fresh  almost  yesterday,  has  hardly  commenced  its  business  of  foiur 
years  back.  This  is  the  fact.  You  wOl  ask  why  this  plan  was  adopt- 
ed. Partly  from  ignorance  of  a  better  method  on  the  part  of  those 
aent  to  manage  Greece,  and  partly  to  increase  the  revenue  from 
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■temped  paper,  vaA  \o  give  placVs,  tram  the  large  nuiqbei  of  officers 
thBt  it  requires,  to  a  greater  quantity  of  foreign  retainers  ;  and  these 
same  motirea  have  probably  induced  its  continoance.* 

No  wiser  plan  was  adopted  for  the  internal  policy  of  the  country  ; 
bnt  in  order  to  secure  an  immediate  rerenue,  the  most  destructiTe  im- 
poaitiona  were  laid  upon  agriculture,  more  dtscomaging  eren  than  the 
micertatn  demands  of  the  old  Turkisl)  pachu.  This  is  the  worst 
put  of  the  mismanagement  in  Greece ;  it  was  commenced  under  the 
ngency,  and  Otho,  who  has  been  five  years  in  full  power,  has  done 
Bathing  to  alter  or  improve  the  old  aystem.  A  Greek  fanner  most 
give  op  <me-tenlh  of  his  crops,  and  must  carry  them  to  the  capital  of 
'  the  province  in  which  he  livea.  To  do  thia,  he  is  forced  to  climb 
mountains,  or  cross  beds  of  rivers,  frequently  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  cBjrying  his  produce  with  him  upon  mules.  The  expense  of 
this  expedition  to  pay  hit  taxes,  will  in  many  cases  more  than  consome 
the  year's  profits.  The  Greek  is  shrewd  enough  soon  tp  discover 
this,  and  he  prefers  to  smoke  his  pipe  at  home  and  do  nothing,  lather 
than  labor  when  he  cannot  reap  the  advantage. 

I  saw  myself  a  few  days  aince,  at  one  of  the  amall  Greek  sea-porta, 
a  specimen  of  the  working  of  this  wretched  system  in  another  way. 
Ship-bnilders  were  engaged  in  putting  up  two  small  vesaels,  and  on 
my  inquiring  how  they  found  the  wood,  which  I  aaw  growing  at  a 
little  distanco,  for  building,  I  was  surprised  by  the  reply,  that  the  wood 
they  used  was  not  cut  there,  but  was  bought  of  the  Turks  and  brought 
over  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Archipelago,  the  taxes  of  the  go- 
Temment  rendering  theb  own  wood  too  expensive.  And  thia  I  found 
on  examination  to  be  true.  The  doty  on  foreign  timber  is  only  six 
per  cent,  on  its  value,  while  a  man  for  cutting  his  own  timber,  upon 
his  own  gronnd,  mutt  pay  ffteen  per  cent,  ott  its  mUue  to  the  Gooem- 
mtnt.  And  thus,  by  this  inconceivable  policy,  not  only  are  the  natural 
productions  of  the  country  rendered  unavailable,  but  her  money,  of 
which  she  has  already  too  little,  is  drawn  from  her,  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  her  old  enemies  the  Turks. 

*  A  cue  in  point  ocean  lo  me ;  it  ii  that  of  George  Wilion,  an  Amiiicui  Mitor, 
who  cime  out  to  this  conntiy  with  tfai  ftigitc  built  b;  the  Graelu  b  New  York.  He 
wnved  u  ^imer  on  txmrd  dniing  the  whole  wu,  und  tftcrwud  ontU  the  ihip  wu 
burned.  The  Hellu  took  men;  prizei,  wbich  were  r^nlulj  cODdemtnd,  and  tb« 
proper  portioni  »wuded  to  the  ctplera,  among  wbom  ntu  WiUon.  But  be  bM 
never  been  ptid.  Ten  ye»r»  b»ve  gone  by,  and  although  the  jmlice  of  Wileoo's 
claim  ia  fully  allowed,  yet  he  ia  put  off  fram  day  (o  day,  by  a  promiee  that  his  caio 
will  eoon  be  eiamined  and  reparted  on.  While  poor  Wilaon  ii  alanring,  the  Baia- 
liui  who  acratchaa  hii  head  over  hit  petition  ia  filling  hinuelf  with  the  biead  which 
belong*  la  another.  While  in  the  Greek  aerriee,  Wilaon  took  a  wife,  and  not  b>- 
viny  any  other  employment,  aince  the  doae  of  the  war,  haa  made  a  little  Leonidaa, 
Epamhiondaa,  Miltiades,  and  AiiatJdei.  Were  it  not  for  theae  he  would,  he  aaya, 
drop  hia  claim,  and  quit  aa  ungraUAil  a  place.  And  yet  the  Gceeka  who  know 
Wilaon'e  eaae  aympaihite  heartily  with  bim,  but  (he  woikinc  of  a  bad  goremment 
can  Mter  be  depended  npon.  ^     GoOQ  Ic 
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But  let  tfae^e  onwiae  and  oppressive  exactions  go.  The  sixty 
millions  of  firaoca,  the  people  are  told,  are  all  expended,  and  they  cla- 
mor to  know  where  they  are  gone.  They  look  into  the  treasury — it 
is  empty  ;  they  look  abroad  upon  the  country — they  see  nothing  to 
answer  for  the  money  which  has  fiown.  What  an  immense  amount 
of  good  might  hare  been  effected  by  this  sum,  had  it  been  wisely  em- 
ployed !  Had  the  government  commenced  by  making  roads  in  the  in- 
terior, the  conmranicatioR  with  fertile  spots  would  have  been  thrown 
open,  agriculture  encouraged,  and  an  impulse  given  to  enterprise. 
But  ten  years  have  gone  by — the  money  has  all  been  squandered — and 
ve  look  in  vain  for  this  first  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  civilized 
government.  One  can  scarce  credit  the  fact,  that  as  yet  there  is  no 
passable  road  between  any  two  principal  points  of  Greece,  and  that 
the  beds  of  rivers  and  narrow  paths  among  the  mountains  are,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  miles  round  some  of  Ae  principal  towns,  tiu  only 
roads  to  be  found.  In  the  wildest  and  most  desolate  parts  of  Syria, 
<m  the  borders  of  the  Honran  desert,  I  have  met  with  as  great  bdli- 
ties  for  travelling  as  in  civilized  Greece ! 

Dnring  all  these  ten  years,  the  government  has  lent  no  helping 
hand  to  the  introduction  of  useful  arts  or  the  encouragement  of  do- 
mestic industry.  In  fact,  Almost  the  only  persan  who  has  done  any- 
thing toward  this,  is  an  old  French  officer  of  Napoleon,  who  served 
during  the  whole  of  the  Greek  war,  and  who  has  since,  while  in 
command  of  the  military  prison  at  Nauplia,  set  his  men  at  work ; 
some  weaving  blankets  for  soldiers,  some  hammering  iron,  some  doing 
this  and  others  that,  b6  that  the  old  fortress  of  the  Palamede,  founded 
.  on  the  spot  where  lived  the  victim  to  the  villainy  of  Ulysses,  echoes 
to  the  sounds  of  useful  industry.  And  thronghout  all  Greece  the 
sounds  are  scarce  heard  in  any  other  place.  Such  an  officer  as  this, 
who  had  given  all  that  he  had  for  Greece,  and  spent  fifteen  years  in 
her  service,  one  would  suppose  entitled  to  some  reward.  He  remains 
a  mtyor,  while  hosts  of  Bavarian  officers  who  have  done  nothing  for 
the  country  have  stepped  over  his  shoulders.  Dr.  Hotoe  will  remem- 
ber his  old  companitm-in-arms,  Touret,  who  desires  most  heartily  to 
shake  hands  with  him  across  the  ocean.  Howe  would  have  been  of 
infinite  service  had  he  reibained  here,  for  he  was  active,  intelligent, 
and  disinterested.  He  commenced  the  establishment  of  a  little  colo- 
ny v^ere  agriculmre  and  some  simple  useful  arts  were  to  be  carried 
on  i  on  his  departure  this  goodly  child  of  his  begetting  socm  died,  and 
the  ruins  <A  a  few  houses  near  Corinth  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  the 
site  of  the  AmeruiM  colony,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  in  compli- 
ment to  the  founder. 

I  have  told  you  some  of  the  causes  of  complaint.  Another  is  the 
personal  expense  which  the  king  himself  brings  upon  the  people. 
While  the  country  has  absolutely  nothing,  and  is  in  the  "  lower  deep  " 
of  poverty,  he  is  building  a  palace  at  Athens,  which  the  aid  Pallakari 
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caa  ill  bear  to  took  upoD.  ThMS  gentry  of  the  old  achool — who,  so 
long  as  they  have  a  spot  of  earth  or  of  floor,  seven  feet  square,  to  spread 
their  carpets  od,  and  a  smaU  brazier  of  coals  to  light  their  pipes  at, 
'  know  of  QO  other  wants  as  regards  lodgment — csnoot  conceive  why 
their  king,  who  is,  as  they  say,  only  one  man,  no  taller  than  they,  can 
require  so  costly  a  house — large  enough  to  contain  a  regiment,  and  to 
which,  with  a  fancy  truly  Greek,  they  have  already  given  the  name 
of  "  Noah's  Ark."  This,  and  also  the  sum  which  the  king  ftnnuaUy 
appropriates  to  himself,  about  $250,000,  are  the  source  of  continual 
bickerings  and  jealousies.  Could  an  assembly  of  the  Pallakari  talk 
to  their  sovereign  with  the  same  freedom  which  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Spanish  Cortes  to  use  toward  their  old  kings,  their  first  message 
would  be  very  similar  to  that  sent  by  this  body  to  Alphonso  X.,  in 
which  theytold  him  to  "  diminish  his  establishment,  for  150  tnsnvedia 
per  day  were  quite  enough  for  his  personal  expenses,  and  as  to  his 
servants  they  must  eat  less."  Even  now,  complaints  are  made  on 
this  last  score,  and  I  remember  hearing  one  of  these  knights  of  the 
"  snowy  camise  and  shaggy  capote,"  complain  bitterly  that  the  king's 
servants,  who  are  all  Bavarians,  ate  so  much  of  the  substance  of  the 
land,  that  there  was  nothing  lefl  for  them. 

The  king  himself  I  believe  to  be  animated  with  the  best  intentions, 
but  he  is  young — not  yet  twenty-five— inexperienced,  and  completely  ' 
ignorant  of  the  world.  His  early  education  had  been  very  deficient, 
and  since  his  arrival  in  Greece,  during  the  regency,  it  was  much 
neglected.  He  has  vidated  the  [Homise  which  he  made  on  coming 
to  the  thione,  lo  give  a  Constitution  to  the  people,  and  now  he  unites 
in  himself  all  the  powers  of  law-maker  end  law-executor.  No  des- 
pot has,  within  bis  sphere,  more  absolute  authority  than  he — a  tenibla 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  weak  prince  surrounded  by  bad  advieers. 
These  it  has  been  the  misfortuDe  of  Otho  constantly  to  have,  and 
although  he  works  hard,  aikd  really  desires  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, yet  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  discover,  between  iho  stupidity  of  his 
German  advisers,  and  the  cimning  and  self-interest  of  his  Greek  coun- 
sellor, the  proper  course  to  pursue  to  sirive  at  that  object.  His 
earnest  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  is,!  repeat,  beyond  a 
doubt :  bat  he  has  wtt  that  quickness  of  comprehension  universally 
poeaessed  by  the  Greeks,  and  frequently  goes  blundering  on  in  a 
wrong  track  where  one  of  his  commonest  subjects  could  point  him 
out  a  better  way.  The  Greeks  see  all  this,  and  complain  bitterly  that 
it  is  so.  If  we  must  have  an  absolute  sovereign,  say  they,  let  it  be 
one  who  knows  how  to  use  his  power,  and  not  a.  stupid,  tbick-head<ed 
German  boy.  It  would  be  the  choice,  perhaps,  between  King  Log 
and  King  Stork.  You  will  recollect  the  remark  of  Hallam,  that "  his- 
torians, when  cooteraplftting  the  acts  of  sovereigns,  hare  generally 
more  indulgence  for  splendid  crimes  than  for  the  weaknesses  of  virtue." 
As  it  is  with  historians,  so  is  it  also  everywhere  the  case  widi  wA  , 
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of  fine  talents  and  little  principle.  The  Greeks,  whose  genius  ena- 
bles them  to  discover  the  stnpidity  of  theii  king,  do  not  appreciate  the 
goodness  of  heart  which  he  really  possesses. 

The  king,  I  have  said  is  absolnte ;  he  has  never  given  the  promised 
constitution ,  neither  has  he  convoked  a  National  Assembly.  He  has 
for  his  advisers  hia  ministry  and  bis  Council  of  State,  besides  a  great 
many  illegitimate  wire-pullers  behind  the  scenes,  The  Council  of 
State  is  composed  of  an  indefinite  number  of  members,  tU  present 
about  twenty-five,  each  of  whom  is  appointed  by  th?  king,  and  receives 
700  drachmas  per  month,  or  just  tl400  per  year.  For  the  great 
body  there  is  no  duty  to  perform.  Afew,  and  generally  those  the  least 
cajmble  to  counsel  the  king,  sie  selected  by  him  for  what  is  called 
extraordinary  service,  and  the  others,  who  are  the  men  really  able  to 
give  good  advice,  are  completely  laid  up  in  ordinary.  In  this  way 
many  who  might  be  of  real  service  are  thrust  into  &  sort  of  honorable 
incompetency  to  do  any  good  to  their  country. 

The  number  of  ministers  at  present  is  five,  viz, :  Zogrojphoi,  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Afiairs  ;  Simaltg,  of  War ;  Kriegis,  of  Marine ;  Paikoa, 
of  Justice  ;  Theoiharis,  of  Interior  and  PubUc  Instraction.  Those 
who  are  GreeksamongthiBministiy  are  for  the  moat  part  men  of  talent 
and  political  honesty.  The  former  quality  the  Greeks  will  never  lack ; 
but  ^e  latter  it  is  most  difficult  to  find,  and  the  king  is  perhaps  forced 
'  totakeiefugeinBtupidity,toavoid  too  great  shrewdness.  Zogr^hos, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  is  at  present  absent  from  Athens,  having 
gone  to  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  the  first  com- 
mercial treaty  between  the  old  ruler  and  het  rebel  province.  From 
some  of  the  terms  of  this  proposed  treaty  which  have  become  known 
here,  a  great  deal  of  popular  clamor  has  been  raised  against  him,  and 
through  this  it  is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  see  clearly  the  merits  of 
the  man.  Whether  this  clamor  is  just  or  not,  time  will  decide.  We 
shall  find,  however,  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  first  treaty  made 
between  a  new  state  and  that  whose  allegiance  she  has  shaken  off 
has  been  received  with  discontent,  and  has  exposed  its  author  to  abuse 
and  insult.  Look,  for  example,  at  Jay's  treaty  of  1794  with  England, 
and  the  riotons  acts  which  in  several  cities  accompanied  its  publication. 
This  our  first  treaty  was  eleven  years  after  the  acknowledgment  of 
om  Independence.  In  1840,  juat  eleven  years  after  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  independence  by  the  Sultan,  Greece  is  about  to  conclude 
with  him  her  first  treaty,  and  from  present  appearances  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  either  the  treaty  or  the  framer  will  meet  with  a  more 
favorable  reception  than  was  the  case  with  us.  Some  of  the  terms 
particularly  obnoxious  are,  payment  of  money  to  the  Porte — it  being  re- 
ported that  300,000  drachmas  are  to  be  given  for  certain  privileges— 
and  the  recognition  of  the  dsMstoo,  in  case  of  a  disputed  title  to  land 
between  a  Greek  andsTurk,  of  «n  officer  sent  by  the  Porte  to  reside 
"**«"■  D  a, z.a,,  Google 
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Shmahx,  who  ii  Ministei  of  War,  is  the  only  B&Tsrian  in  the 
ministry.  He  was  colonel  of  caralry  in  Bavaria,  and  knew  enough 
at  home  to  act  as  quarter-master  to  his  own  regiment — to  know  where 
and  when  forage  could  best  be  procured — and  how  much  ha^  his  horaes 
should  eat  in  a  day.  I  do  not  say  loo  much,  when  I  st^e  that  this 
was  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  and  yet  here  he  is  Minister  of 
War  i  in  a  country  where,  from  the  difficulties  attending  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  army,  and  from  the  great  use  to  be  made  of  inegulsT 
troops,  the  director  of  their  morements  should  be  a  man  of  the  broad- 
est military  knowledge.  The  Minister  of  Marine,  Kriexis,  is  a  fine- 
hearted,  honest  old  Hydriote  sailor,  who  tells  out  bluntly  to  the  king 
what  he  thinks — a  great  quality  in  a  minister  here.  Without  belonging 
to  any  party  orfaction,  all  parties  praise  him.  His  popularity  and  his 
office  ars  the  meet  rewards  for  his  disintereated  services  during  the 
war,  when  his  time,  his  talents,  and  his  purse,  were  freely  given  to 
benefit  the  country. 

Paikos,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  is  at  present  most  severely  and 
deservedly  attacked  by  the  journals.  His  was  a  delicate  province,  so 
to  manage  afiairs  that  good  laws  might  be  brought  into  operation,  and 
to  make  their  wholesome  effects  apparent  to  the  people,  before  the 
restraints  attending  them  were  felt.  Perfect  confidence  in  the  sancti- 
ty of  the  law  and  its  ability  to  protect  the  citizen  should  have  been 
inspired ;  but  this  has  not  been  done,  and  the  present  minister — 
bylending  his  anihorityto  the  recent  arrest  of  Kairie,*  a  Greek  priest, 
without  process  or  form  of  law,  and  in  total  contravention  of  those 
principles  ofjustice  which  he  and  the  king  had  promised  to  adhere  to^ 
has  ruined  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  laws  the  first  example  of 
f  whose  violation  comes  from  their  makers,  and  has  also  mined  his 
own  character  as  a  faithful  minister  of  justice. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Theokharv,  who  has  been  recently 
appointed,  is  a  man  calculated  to '  effect  a  great  deal  of  good  in  his 
department.     He  was  educated  in  Germany,  and  besides  excellent 

*  Kuril  w»  (  moit  inuable,  iDielligeDt,  iind  enlightenod  Greek  priest,  who  bad 
trBvelled  through  Europe  and  in  England.  On  hii  retum  he  eetsbluhed  >  large  school 
on  Che  laland  of  Andnn.  He  waa  perhaps  too  eotightened  for  those  about  hJm,  and  a 
chargs  KM  raised  bf  soma  eupentiliou*  ptieets  that  he  was  leaching  heretiss  in 
Tslipon.  Od  a  charge  like  this — one  which  might  perhspf  be  of  soDie  avail  before 
the  Spsnith  Inqaisitioo — the  free  govemmeut  of  Greece  a«ut  a  brig-of-wu  to  the 
island  to  arrest  him,  and  aftaroard  imprisoned  him  in  a  nionasteij — ahere  he  remaijit 
unlil  Iht  prantt  day-^without  illawing  him  to  hold  intercourse  with  his  (riendi. 
I  have  aeen  here  his  brother,  who  had  come  from  a  long  dietanee  to  cheer  Kairie 
with  a  brother's  sympathy  ;  bat  he  wu  not  allowed  bjp  (be  ignorant  monks  who 
guarded  him,  and  afterward  by  officers  at  Athens,  to  hold  an;  communication  with 
him.  There  are  ngniar  lewe  for  the  punishment  bf  heresy,  but  these  have  been 
disregarded,  and  Katris  is  a  priioDer  withoat  jmowing  upon  what  epecific  chaiige,  or 
by  whet  authority,  and  without  any  form  of  ImF.  Thie  is  a  moat  damning  blot  upon 
Greece  and  her  barbarous  government  of  foreigners.  lean  ecarce  keep  cool  when 
I  think  of  it.     Can  I  blame  the  Grut*  for  their  execration  (rf' it  T         CiOOQ  Ic 
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taleaU  is  endowed  with  tbat  greatest  treasure  in  Greece— perfect 
honesty  and  eingleness  of  motiTe.  He  belongs  to  no  paity,  and  hia 
appointment  is  hailed  as  a  favorable  omen  by  those  who  find  a  better 
standard  'of  qualification  for  office  in  Jefferson's  nilea^  than  in  the 
inflaence  of  &  faction  or  <^  a  foreign  power.  Glankis-wax  the  minis- 
ter who  has  been  displaced  by  this  appointment.  The  current  c^ 
popular  feeling  is  very  strong  against  him  now,  on  account  of  the 
affair  of  Kauis,  the  persecution  of  whom  is  supposed  to  have  origin- 
ated with  lum,  uid  also  on  account  of  his  wedcness  in  allowing  the 
secret  proceedings  of  a  set  of  men  calling  themselves  the  Pluloithodoz 
Society — which  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  treasonable  tei^ency— 
to  go  on  for  a  long  time  undiscovered.  It  is  doolAful,  I  think,  whether 
be  knew  of  them  himself,  but  he  is  charged  with  having  been  privy 
to  them.  When  the  public  mind  is  highly  excited,  as  at  present,  it  is 
too  apt  to  make  charges  upon  false  grounds,  and  it  ia  difficult  for  one, 
especially  a  stranger,  however  disinterested  he  may  be,  to  judge  coolly 
and  impartially  at  the  moment.  This  I  feel'to  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  Glarikis.  I  know  his  early  devolioD  to  his  country,  and  the  talent 
which  he  has  since  disjdayed.  He  has  doubtless  committed  some 
gross  faults,  yet  I  should  be  loth — although  my  opinion  may  be  of  bat 
tittle  moment  on  one  side  or  the  other — to  give  a  sweeping  condemna- 
tion, antil  the  clouds  of  popular  commotion  pass  over,  and  his  case 
can  be  more  fairly  viewed. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  ministry ;  I  come  now  to  th^  departments. 
That  of  Finance,  which  formerly  had  a  minister  at  its  head,  is  now 
managed  by  a  set  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  king.  They 
have  begun  by  adopting  the  old  system  of  concealment  used  in  des- 
poUc  monarchies,  so  that  a  Greek  knows  nothing  of  the  manner  in 
which  that  revenue  is  expended  which  he  has  assisted  to  create. 
A  budget  is  got  up  every  year  to  send  oat  of  the  anaUry,  bat  so  Greek 
in  the  country  can  see  it,  and  whether  that  which  ia  sent  abroad  bo 
true  or  false,  is  quite  doubtful.  The  copies  of  the  budget  for  1839 
were  all  printed,  or  rather  lithographed,  a  few  weeks  since,  in  tiu  night, 
in  presence  of  the  commiasionerB,  who  took  possession  of  every  sheet, 
and  on  leaving  caused  the  atone  to  be  broken  and  the  writing  effaced. 
Is  not  this  a  good  beginning  for  a  free  state  ?  The  budget  for  1836 
yn»  published,  but  since  then  the  people  are  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  their  money  is  expended. 

The  department  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  been  engaged  principally  in 
securing  commercial  treaties  with  the  different  European  slates.  A 
treaty  was  concluded  with  England  in  1837  by  Tricoupi,  the  Greek 
mioister  at  London,  through  Lord  Palmerston.  A  treaty  with  the 
United  Slates  was  also  concluded  in  1838,  by  Tricoujn  on  the  part  of 
the  Greek  king,  and  Mr.  Stevenson  on  the  part  of  the  President 
Austria,  the  old  enemy  of  Greece,  has  come  down  with  the  most 

'    *  "  !■  he  hoBMt  ^    I*  he  cap^le  1     la  he  a  fiiend  to  tho  ConttteliMTmQ  Ic 
N2  - 
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libent  airaDgem«ntB  fai  Greek  TSBseia  tr&ding  to  tier  pons,  fot  the 
purpose  of  securing  leciprocal  advantages  tolieTOwii  subjects  trading 
to  Greece.  It  is  only  a  ^oit  time  since  that  a  commeicial  treaty  waa 
concluded  at  Athens  between  Greece  and  Prussia — Zographos  acting 
for  the  king  here,  and  the  Prussian  envoy  directing  the  anangement 
for  his  sovereign. 

The  army  of  Greece  is,  according  to  the  lists,  composed  of  about 
12,000  men,  but  this  gives  no  accurate  idea  of  the  real  state  of  the 
service,  the  nnii]ber  being  swelled  by  a  great  many  irregular  tnx^ 
and  old  retired  soldiers  of  the  war.  The  regular  ioiee  is  of  about 
4,800  soldiers,  and  2,300  gens-d'armea.  There  is  fwe  battalion  of  ar- 
tillery, divided  into  five  companies,  of  150  men  each  ;  these  are  not  all 
full,  the  whole  number  being  about  700  i  of  these,  one  company  is  at 
Athens,  one  at  Navarino,  and  three  at  Nauplia.  The  cavalry  is  id 
two  divisions,  of  300  each ;  these  divisions  are  commanded  by  staff 
officers,  vid  divided  into  squadrons  of  150  men  j  they  are  all  light 
cavaliy,  (lancers,)  and  although  the  horses  are  small  and  mean-lo<&iDg, 
yet  they  are,  like  the  Hungarian  and  Kosack  horses,  full  of  bottom, 
and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  The  men,  too,  are  good  riders. 
The  regular  infantry  is  in  five  battalions,  of  700  each,  making  when 
full  3,600  men.  The  number  at  present  falls  short  There  is  no  di- 
vision  into  regiments.  The  infantry  are  passably  weU  drilled,  and 
make  a  respectable  appearance,  all  wearing  the  light  bine  Bavarian 
rniiform.  The  tactics,  system  of  disciphne,  and  division  of  troops,  are 
copied  precisely  from  the  Bavarians,  The  whole  is  in  iact  a  Bava- 
rian army,  the  soldiers  of  which  speak  Greek.  The  troops  are  raised 
by  conscription,  principally  from  the  country  provinces,  which  is 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  be  receiving 
from  the  Minister  of  War  a  statement  of  the  number  of  conscripts  re- 
quired, and,  after  making  the  apportionment,  entrusdng  the  details  to 
die  govemon  of  the  interior  provinces.  The  time  of  service  iv 
four  years. 

As  regards  the  conscription  the  French  law  prevails,  and  the  same 
punishment — condemnation  to  the  pubhc  works — attends  desertion. 
Cases  of  this  occur  constantly  amoag  the  young  Greeks,  who  can  ill 
bear  an  exaction  which  even  the  Turks  did  not  impose  upon  them  f 
and  for  their  trial,  a  military  tribunal  of  seven  judges,  copied  from 
those  in  France,  exists  at  Nauplia ;  where  those  convicted  ate  sent  to 
the  military  prison  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  The  Greek 
conscripts  are  very  quick,  and  in  four  months  a  young  recruit  will  go- 
through  all  the  exercise  and  manteuvrea  with  as  mncfa  steadiness  a* 
soldiers  of  two  years  practice  in  many  other  countries.  There  are 
the  regular  troops  of  the  line  ;  then  there  are  the  gens-d'armes,  2,300  in 
nnniber,  divided  into  brigades  of  tea  men  each,  and  stationed  in  th& 
nties  and  through  the  interior  districts  to  preserve  good  order.  They 
aie  in  fact  an  aqned  police.    There  are  generally  twelve  to  fi&eeft 
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brigsdCB  Btstioned  in  Athens,  and  at  present  there  are  103  brigades, 
or  1,030 ^«>u^anR«j,atdifferentpointB  in  the  PeloponnesuB.  These 
corps  are  composed  mostly  of  men  who  have  served  one  tenn  as 
■oldiers.  The  service  ranks  higher,  is  more  agreeable,  and  the  pay 
greater — although  this,  like  that  of  the  soldier,  is  miserably  sraall. 
A  regular  soldier  has  40  lepta,  or  seven  cents  per  day,  with  a  ration 
of  bread,  costing  13  lepta,  or  two  and  a  half  cents — so  that  nine 
and  a  half  cents  per'daypays  for  all,  his  ser rices  and  his  food.  The 
gens-dames  have  32  drachmas  per  month,  including  their  rations,  or 
about  17  cents  pdr  day. 

There  are  two  companies  of  workmen,  andtwoof  pioneers,  belong- 
ing to  the  regular  troops  ;  then  there  is  the  irregular  infantry  in  eight 
battalions,  of  200  men  each,  making  1 ,600  in  all.  There  are  the  men 
•f  the  mountains,  who  come  down  in  their  own  dress,  and  bring  iheif 
own  aims,  receiring  from  the  king  30  dracbmas  ($5)  per  BKHith,  and 
about  forty  pounds  of  raw  flour.  Six  battalions  are  now  posted  on  the 
frontiers,  and  two  are  in  the  Peloponnesus  to  assist  the  geru-d'aTTneria 
in  repressing  the  robberies  that  continually  occur  there.  These  troops 
are  called  the  "  orophilika."  The  rest  of  the  army  list  is-made  up 
ky  differenl  corps  not  in  active  service,  such  ^  the  Phalanx  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  composed  of  all  the  old  second  rate  chiefs  of  the  war, 
who  are  still  enrolled,  and  hold  themselves  ready  for  service  in  case 
of  need,  and  also  of  other  bodies  somewhat  similarly  organized. 
There  are  no  garrisoned  fortresses  of  any  consequence  ;  the  only 
ones  are  that  of  the  Palamede  at  Nauplia,  and  the  small  fortress  at 
Navarino.  Most  of  the  old  Venetian  fortresses  in  the  Morea,  which 
had  been  in  some  degree  kept  up  by  the  Turks,  are  now  going  to 
ruin.  The  Acrocorintibus — Corinth  so  often  "lost  and  won" — has  a 
garrison  of  an  old  lieutenant  and  two  soldiers. 

The  Greek  navy  is  at  present  not  large,  but  a  good  organization  is 
commenced.  In  the  fleet,  as  well  as  in  the  army,  it  was  found  at 
first  a  difficult  step  to  break  into  regular  service  men  who  had  always 
lived  in  common  with,  and  had  nearly  as  great  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  as  tlieir  commanders.  But  the  sailors  of  the  fleet  are 
mostly  young,  and  come  to  the  service  before  they  have  had  the  habits 
of  the  older  sailor  fastened  upon  them,  so  that  the  crews  of  some 
ships,  particularly  that  of  the  gallant  Canaria,  show  a  set  of  flne,  tight, 
handsome  young  fellows,  well  rigged,  and  bearing  the  air  of  the  true 
sailor.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  the  favorite  service  with  the 
nation.  It  has  no  Bavarians  in  it.  The  naval  station  is  at  Poios, 
where  is  a  small  navy-yard  for  building  and  -repaifs.  The  fleet  at 
present  is  as  follows  : — 
Corvette  Ludovico,  26  guns,  in  ordinary. 

"        Amelia,       22    "     on  the  coast  of  Sparta. 
Steamer  Otho,  6    "     at  the  Pireus,  for  the  king's  excursions. 

"       Maximilian,  1    "    employed  as  a  packettoNauidiaand  Syrs. 
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Brig  Athena  (MineTv&)  12  guns,  flag-sbip  of  Canaris  at  Syra. 

"    Kimbros  10    "    in  the  Aegean  Sea. 

Scbr.  Matilda  10   "    at  Poros.  ' 

Brig  Hercules  2    " 

Schr.LadyCodringtonlO  " 

Leda  8    « 

"       Smyrna  6    " 

"       Argoa  2    " 

"        KaraakakiB       2    " 

— and  Uuee  others.  . 

Cuttet  Glsncus  8    "    in  the  Aegean  Sea. 

"       Nautilus         4    "  do 

"  Lion — a  small  yacht,  presented  to  the  king  by  Sit  Edmnatl 
Lyons,  the  English  Minister ;  also  fi^een  gun-boats  stationed  in  the 
Aegean,  to  put  down  piracies — mounting  tno  guns  each,  and  bearing 
the  names  of  the  principal  naval  captains  of  the  var,  Kriezis,  An- 
dontzos,  Gaaaris,  AposEolis,  Miaulis,  Tombazis,  Cochran,  &.o. ;  and 
thus  making,  for  the  whole  fleet,  great  and  small,  33  Tessels  and  151 
guns. 

The  whole  number  enrolled  on  the  Navy  List  at  present  la  2,035  ; 
of  these  there  are, 

Officers  in  actual  Bsmce  1 18 

•*       oa  half-pay  278 

Hpnoiaiy  officers  6 

Pimers,  ice.  13 

Petty  officers,  sulors,  aitisans,  &g.  1618 

Total,  2035 

A  great  many  captains,  who  fought  and  sacrificed  propeity  in  the 
war,  are  enrolled  on  the  half-pay  list — canying  on  their  professions, 
but  at  the  same  time  resting  liable  to  be  colled  into  active  service 
when  occasion  may  require.  Captain  Alexander,  who  was  at  Boston 
a  few  years  ago  with  his  Gre^  biig,  belongs  to  this  class.  The  pay 
of  a  commodore  is  fixed  at  380  drachmaa  per  month,  when  in  actual 
service,  and  250  drachmas  more  for  table  money,  equal  together  to 
$105  ;  when  off  duty  the  pay  is  only  one-half  of  the  first  sum,  and 
the  table  money  is  lednced  100  drachmas.  A  second  captain  haa  300 
drachmas,  and  200  drachmas  table  money ;  a  third  captain  haa  200 
dtBchmas,  and  100  drachmas  for  table  money ;  a  hentenont  has  100 
drachmas  and  80  drachmas  for  table,  making  when  in  fuU'pay  $30 ; 
when  off  duty  he  has  only  half.  A  first  class  sailor  has  36  drachmas 
01  $6  per  month ;  second  class  $5  ;  third  class  S4  ;  boys  t2.  They 
have  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  bread  per  day,  and  five  days  in  the  week 
half  a  pound  of  meat  This  is  rather  smaU,  but  the  Greek  sailer 
lives  upon  very  little,  and  with  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  few  olives  is  con- 
tent for  a  long  time.  Of  these  he  has  plenty,  as  well  as  of  rice,  onions, 
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cheese,  and  vegeU^les ;  and,  faithei,  CTeiy  ixj  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
Grecian  wine.  The  coat  of  this  ration  equals,  according  to  the  esti- 
maU,  4.01  drachmas  per  week,  or  67  cents  of  our  money,  the  same 
as  nine  and  a  half  cents  per  day. 

For  the  commercial  marine,  Greece  ia  divided  into  five  departments 
— the  aame  as  our  custom-house  districts. 
In  tile  1st  district  there  were  enrolled,  according  to  the  last  accounts, 
1,400  vessels,  having  28,000  tons  and  3,360  sailors. 
This  district  includes  Hydra,  Spetzia,  &c. ;  the  vesseb  are 
quite  small,  the  average  being  only  20  tons. 
"    2d  district,  which  contains  their  great  seat  of  commdtce, 
SyTa,asweIlaB  Tinoa,  Andios.Puos,  &,a. — the  vessels 
ate  fewer,  but  of  more  than  double  the  size — there 
were   999  vessels,  having  43,672  tons,  and  7,801 
sailors. 
"    3d,  4th,  and  5th  districts  there  were  870  vessels,  having 
16,830  tons,  and  3,720  sailors.    These  make  in  all  3,629  licensed 
vessels,  having  88,502  tons,  and  navigated  by  14,901  men. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  excite  one's  interest  in  the  future 
commeicial  prospects  of  Greece,  which,  as  she  must  always  be  a 
cgnunercial  state,  are  so  intimately  connected  with  her  political 
prospects.  But  my  research  into  these  I  must  drop  now,  in  order 
to  pass  on. 

The  duties  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  are  nearly  the  same  as  in 
France— the  preparation  and  promulgation  of  new  laws,  the  establish- 
ment of  courts  snd  tribanals,  nominating  josticas  of  the  peace,  judges, 
and  the  high  officers  of  the  tribunals  for  the  approbation  of  the  king. 
It  was  one  of  the  many  wise  acts  of  Capo  d'lstrias  to  adopt  the  Frendi 
judiciary  sy^em,  and  also,  with  some  alterations,  the  French  code, 
making  it  the  law  of  the  land  for  Greece.  By  this  method,  a  great 
deal  of  hvmgling  and  experimental  law-making  was  avoided,  and  a 
known  and  established  system  was  at  once  at  hand  to  refer  to.  This 
system  has  been  adhered  to  ever  since.  The  penal  and  the  commer- 
cial codes  are  the  aame  as  the  French,  but  for  civil  matters  the  old 
Justinian  code  has  been  adopted.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  new  east- 
em  kingdom  thus  avuling  itself  of  the  richest  legacy  of  the  old 
eastern  empire,  and  atill  more  curious  is  it  to  see  the  Grecian  lawyer 
coming  into  court  of  a  morning,  bearing  under  one  arm  his  code  of 
Justinian,  and  under  the  other  his  French  Code  Napoleon  !  The  tri- 
bunals snd  courts  of  Greece  are,  as  they  stand  now,  copied  entirely 
in  their  arrangement  from  the  French,  aa  ia  also  their  system  of  pro- 
cedure. The  first  division  of  Greece  under  Capo  distrias  was  into 
ten  departments  or  monarehiej.  This  division  for  internal  affairs  has 
been  since  changed,  there  being  thirty  provinces,  each  having  its  go- 
vernor; but  r<n  the  judicial  system  the  old  division  is  still  retained. 
Every  monarchy  has  its  court  oi  first  inatance,  {eour  de  yrtmere  in- 
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sUme»^  for  ciril  and  ciimiDal  process.  For  the  latter,  fire  judges 
must  be  present,  for  the  former  only  three.  The  sessions  of  these 
Gouits  are  held  three  times  a  week  throughout  the  yeai,  and  the 
cases  coming  under  their  control,  and  the  rank  of  the  courts,  corres- 
pond very  nearly  to  those  of  our  couita  of  Common  Fleas.  From  these 
courts,  causes  are  carried  by  appeal  to  one  of  the  two  courts  <rf  appeal, 
(eouTS  ^appel,)  which  are  at  Athens  and  at  Nauplis.  These  arj  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  judges,  five  of  whom  must  be  present  to  form  a 
eoDTt.  There  is  an  atV>rQey'general  for  each  court  of  appeal,  who 
has  the  same  Ralary  a8>thB  president  or  principal  judge.  The  deci- 
sions of  these  courts  are  final,  unless  some  point  of  law  arises,  when 
ibe  case  is  carried  up  to  the  Areopagus,  which  holds  its  sessions  at 
Athens,  and  answers  to  the  antr  de  eassationoi  France.  The  number 
of  judges  necessary  to  form  a  coort  is  seven,  including  the  presiding 
officer.  There  is  a  president,  vice-president,  and  also  a  king's  jcoun- 
sel,  not,  however,  the  attorney-general  (Proeureur  du  Aot)  of  the  court 
of  appeals. 

The  court  of  first  instance  decides  on  small  crimes ;  but  great  of- 
fences are  carried  up  to  the  jury  court  {cour  d'atsise) ;  trial  by  jury 
having  iMen  adopted  for  capital  crimes,  and  many  other  offences  which 
subject  their  perpetrators  to  a  severe  punishment.  This  has  been  in 
Operation  some  years,  but  for  a  long  time  there  was  not  one  conviction, 
it  being  impossible  to  convince  a  jury  of  Greeks  that  it  was  their 
province  to  condemn,  as  well  as  to  acquit.  Trial  by  jury,  argued 
the8eleamedThebans,iaaprivilegB  for  the  benefit  of  the  i^soner — if  we 
convict  him,  he  gets  no  benefit  from  iinatTial,  for  the  judge  alone  could 
haee  done  no  more  !  As  in  every  country,  charges  are  made  against 
the  impartiality  of  the  tribunals  ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  the  salaries 
an  low,  and  the  Judges  are  liable  to  be  displaced  at  any  moment  by 
the  king's  will,  I  think,  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  they  are  well  ma- 
naged, and  bear  a  comparison  with  the  tribunals  of  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean states.  A  judge  of  the  court  of  first  iiksta&ce  has  200  drachmas 
per  month,  or  $400  per  year ;  the  President  and  District  Atlwney 
have  $600  per  year.  A  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  has  300  drachmas 
per  month,  or  $600  per  year ;  the  President  and  Attorney-General 
have  $1000  each.  A  judge  of  the  Areopagus  has  $700  per  year. 
Many  of  the  judges  are  men  of  good  talents  and  excellent  lawyers, 
particularly  the  Presidents  of  the  two  courts  of  appeal.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  court  at  Athens,  Rhatlg,  a  lawyer  educated  at  Paris,  is  a 
man  of  splendid  abilities,  and  would  do  honor  to  any  bench,  in  any 
conntzy. 

I  will  drop  a  veil  over  the  department  of  the  Interior ;  for,  indeed, 
if  examined  it  shows  nothing.  I  have  already  told  you  what  niin- 
ous  measures  have  been  pursued  in  these  acts  which  properly  come 
mider  its  contiolj  but  these  bad  steps  ate  not  so  much  owing  to  the 
miuistecs  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  this  department,  as.  to  the 
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king  snd  otiien  who  liave  shaped  iu  course  for  many  bad  acts,  and 
cramped  it  in  the  funds  necessary  to  accomplish  mtmy  good  ones.  I 
turn  from  this  with  pleasure  to  the  department  of  Public  Instruction, 
vhich  is  at  pieaent  united  to  it.  This  ia  one  of  the  few  departments 
in  which  the  Goveniment  of  Greece  has  been  of  real  service  to  the 
country.  For  tlus  they  deserve  credit,  and  I  give  it  the  more  readily, 
from  having  seen,  in  some  recent  books  of  travel,  statements  intended 
to  convey  an  idea  far  from  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  real  state  of  in- 
struction in  Greece — statements  written  by  trsrellers  who  must  have 
spent  but  a  very  short  time  in  the  country,  and  examined  things  very 
superficially. 

The  Greeks  thirst  for  knowledge',  and  the  ground  work  is  laid  f<» 
an  excellent  system  of  instruction.  On  the  1st  of  January  last,  there 
was  in  Greece  465  primary  schools,  having  36,000  pupils ;  these 
schools  are  intended  for  the  youngest  children',  and  about  half  of 
them  are  supported  by  the  Government.  In  the  next  or  second  grade 
of  instruction,  are  the  Hellenic  schools,  of  which  there  are  forty-six, 
having  3,494  pupils.  For  twenty-four  of  these  schools,  the  e:q)ense 
is  defrayed  by  the  General  Goveroment ;  and  for  twenty-two  by  the 
government  of  the  provinces.  Each  school  has  three  teachers,  and  the 
term  of  study  is  three  years,  during  which  the  pupils  are  engaged  on 
the  ancient  Greek,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  linear  drawing,  and 
French — all  gratuitous.  Then  there  are  four  gymnases,  the  number 
of  which  ia  to  be  augmented  to  ten,  which  are  supported  entirely  by 
the  Government,  and  in  which  the  system  of  instruction  and  course 
of  studies  are  as  perfect  as  in  most  of  oar  colleges.  The  number  <yi 
pupils  in  these  is  555,  the  time  of  studies  four  yeais,  and  the  num- 
ber of  professors  in  each  gymnase  is  six.  The  course  of  study  com- 
prises Greek  and  Latin  Uterature,  history  and  geography,  rhetoric, 
elements  of  physics,  mental  and  natural,  the  French  language,  and  i> 
two  of  them,  English  and  Italian. 

AAer  this,  and  above  all,  Is  the  University  of  Athens,  also  supported 
by  the  Government,  having  the  four  faculties  of  Philosophy,  Law, 
Theology,  and  Medicine,  accessible  to  all  withoKt  any  expente.  The 
public  lectures  of  the  Univeraity  are  given  by  thirty-three  profeesiws, 
and  throw  open  to  every  one  the  means  of  scientific  information. 
The  hours  are  likewise  so  arranged,  that  many  can  attend  to  their 
daily  duties,  and  still  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  the  University.  For 
a  town  of  20,000  inhabitanla,  in  a  state  that  has  only  800,000,  is  not 
this  well  ?  When  I  see  old  men  climbing  up  the  steps  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  begin  life,  eageriy  embracing  the  first  opportunity  which  has 
been  given  them  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  when  I  see  young  officers 
of  the  Navy  availing  themselves  of  their  leave  of  absence,  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  the  University,  I  cannot  but  admire  the  good  points 
vhich  still  remain  in  the  people ;  and  althongh  years  of  servitude 
have  made  bodm  of  ll^m  as  bad  m  tboee  whom  I  have  before  de- 
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acribed,  yet  tte  germs  of  real  worth  are  contiiinally  burating  forth,  and 
only  require  the  kindly  encouragement  of  a  good  gOTCmment  to  be* 
'  come  fully  developed. 

Speaking  of  the  schools  and  of  the  University,  reminds  me  that  I 
should  not  forget  the  newspapers.  All  wish  for  information,  and  those 
not  disposed  to  study  deeply,  gather  at  least  the  skimmings  of  know-, 
-ledge  from  the  public  journals.  Even  while  the  war  was  ai  its  height 
a  small  paper  was  commenced,  whose  coarse  type,  yellow  sheet,  and 
oily  ink,  bear  about  the  same  comparison  with  the  fine  fair  sheets  of 
the  present  day,  as  a  copy  of  the  old  Boston  Netos-Letter  would  bear 
with  one  of  the  well  printed  mammoth  papers  with  which  yon  now 
daily  delight  your  eyas  at  home.  Since  the  peace,  the  number  of 
newspapers  has  much  increased,  The  principal  ones  at  present  in 
Athens,  are  the  Courrier  Gree,  the  Athena,  and  the  Fritnd  of  the 
People,  (O  Philos  tou  Laou.)  The  Courier  is  ibe  Government  jour- 
nal, prepared  under  the  direcUon  of  the  Minister  of  Interior,  and  pub- 
lished twice  a  week  in  Greek  and  French.  It  contains  all  the  laws 
and  ordinsnces  of  the  king,  and  such  political  articles  as  will  convey 
an  impression  ^road,  that  the  present  king  and  his  advisers  are  the 
wisest,  most  righteous,  and  most  upright  set  of  men,  that  ever  presided 
over  the  destinies  of  a  nation. 

The  Athena  is  published  entirely  in  Greek ;  it  is  a  moderate  opposi- 
tion paper,  and  edited  with  a  great  deal  of  talent.  It  is  cool  and 
calm,  yet  clear,  firm,  and  convincing.  The  "  Friend  of  the  People  " 
is  the  strong  opposition  paper.  This  is  the  journal  whose  appearance 
is  looked  forward  to,  and  whose  columns  are  so  eagerly  devoured,  by 
the  young  men  about  town,  and  the  "  droppers-in  "  at  the  Ca/ee.  It 
is  published  in  Greek  and  in  French,  and  ^ns  serves  in  some  degree 
as  a  counterpart  to  the  Courier,  whose  columns  it  pulls  to  pieces  in  a 
style  that  would  make  even  an  American  editor  open  his  eyes.  It  ia 
conducted  by -a  lawyer — a  man  who  is  possessed  of  excellent  talents, 
has  travelled,  and  manages  his  journal  with  much  ability ;  and  al- 
though some  of  his  articles  are  rather  strong  in  their  opposition,  yet 
there  is  more  of  argument  and  less  of  abuse  than  in  many  of  the  op- 
position journals  of  other  countries.  His  professed  objects  are  a 
constitution,  and  security  of  person  and  property  by  fixed  laws. 
There  are  several  other  papers  of  minor  importance  published  in 
Greece,  all  of  which  have  their  readers. 

The  same  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press  prevail  here 
as  in  Frsnce,  and  the  editor  of  the  Philos  has  been  three  times  called 
before  the  tribunals  since  I  have  been  in  Athena.  The  name  of  the 
editor,  as  in  France,  must  be  printed  upon  each  sheet. 

A  few  days  since,  while  on  a  visit  with  the  District  Attorney  to  the 
prison  of  Athens,  one  of  the  doors  was  thrown  open,  and  my  friend 
introduced  the  occupant  to  me  as  "Monsieur  ie  ridacteur responsabk 
du  Minerve  (Athena.)    I  did  not  comprehend  at  first,    Th^rj^  ifl^fH^' 
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coniinon  Greek  Bitting  in  the  coraer,  witli  his  fez  and  fustinells,  and 
those  none  of  the  cleanest,  very  quietly  smoking  his  thihouk,  and 
looking  the  most  contented  man  in  the  world.  The  truth,  however, 
was  soon  discovered.  He  was  one  of  the  "  roller-boys,"  or  floor' 
sweepers  of  the  office,  who  received  double  pay  for  having  his 
name  placed  at  the  end  of  the  paper  aa  editor — gerant  reeponsable — 
he  taking  the  chances  of  imprisonment  or  not!  If  the  sentence  of 
the  conn  is  fine  and  imprisonment,  the  real  editor  manages  one  part, 
and  the  "gerant  responaahle^  attends  to  the  other.  A  division  of 
htbor  most  commendable. 

•  •  •  •  ■     ^jjj  here,  my  dear  H ,  let  us  stop  and  take  breath, 

for  I  fear  we  are  both  of  us  heartily  tired — you  of  me,  and  I  of 
my  letter.  I  began,  intending  to  write  you  a  few  lines  only,  but  the 
subject  has  grown  upon  me  as  I  went  on,  and  the  letter  has  reached 
its  present  bounds.  U  may  perhaps  give  you  a  better  idea  of  Greece 
as  it  now  is,  than  you  have  been  before  possessed  of.  To  carry  out 
fully  the  latter,  I  should  speak  of  the  political  prospects  of  the  country ; 
but  these  are  so  intimately  blended  with  the  great  political  questions 
now  agitating  Europe,  and  the  future  prospects,  or  even  the  existence 
of  Greece,  depend  so  much  on  the  course  that  events  may  take  in  the 
great  European  drama,  that  to  consider  the  question  fairly  would 
require  an  examination  into  the  policy  of  all  the  other  courts,  and 
would  cause  an  accumulation  of  matter  gfeat  enough  to  form  a 
volume.  The  esamination  of  this  I  must  at  all  events  postpone  until 
some  future  day. 

You  will  see  from  what  I  have  written,  that  Greece  at  present  does 
not  stand  in  the  brightest  position.  She  has  been  made  a  foot-ball  for 
other  powers,  until  she  has  been  thrown  out  of  all  shape,  and  bad  it 
not  boen  for  her  extreme  elasticity,  would  long  since  have  been  crushed. 
I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  grealest  evidence  of  the  badness  of  hei 
government,  which  is,  that  instead  of  encouraging  population  and  the 
immigration  of  Greeks  from  other  parts  of  Turkey,  such  are  the  op- 
pressive exactions  imposed,  that  the  population  has  rather  diminished 
than  increased  since  the  eiose  of  the  loar,  and  many  Greeks  are  actually 
leaving  the  country  for  Turkey,  m  order  Jo  secure  to  themselves  the 
privileges  of  a  more  liberal  government.  , 

But,  notwithstanding  the  darkness  of  the  present,  I  think  I  see  a 
clearer  light  glimmering  in  the  horizon  of  the  future.  Men  who  have 
retained,  in  a  great  degree,  tlieir  character  and  energy  during  so  many 
ages  of  servitude,  will  not  easily  be  driven  back  to  their  former  state 
after  having  once  tasted  the  cup  of  knowledge.  A  great  responsibihty 
rests  with  the  king.  By  one  or  two  bold  and  wise  strokes,  he  might 
win  to  himself  the  confidence  of  the  people,  which  at  present  he  has 
not  J  and  then,  shaking  otF  the  influence  of  every  faction  that  now  en- 
viroott  him,  domestie  or  foreign,  (for  in  Greece  every  nation  has  its 
parly,)  take  for  his  object  the  good  of  the  country  in  which  he  is,  aim 
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to  make  Greece  a  State,  free  and  glotiouB,  and  drive  far  from  her 
those  mea"whoin  their  o'er-cloyed  country  vomit b  forth"  to  gloat 
and  fatten  upon  her  spoils.  That  this  can  be  done  I  have  no  doubt ; 
aa  also  that  there  can  be  found  able  men  as  couocillors,  should  the 
king's  better  spirit  prevail,  and  induce  him  to  adopt  this  course.  Some 
remarks  which  I  translate  from  the  "  Friend  of  the  People  "  are  to 
the  point.  After  enumerating  some  of  the  causes  of  complaint,  and 
BUggesting  remedies,  the  editor  says  :  "  There  exist  in  Greece  persons 
whose  patriotism  equals  their  merit,  and  whoso  dignity  of  character 
has  never  permitted  them  to  solicit  the  favor  of  powerful  foreigners, 
OT  of  the  chiefs  of  parties  at  home.  Their  number  is  small,  it  is  true, 
but  they  ate  suf&cient  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  State.  It  is  to 
these  men  that  the  power  may  he  confided  in  the  actual  circum- 
Btances  without  fear — men  able,  active,  and  of  good  intentions  ;  but  to 
confer  this  power  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  Will  [that  of  the  king] 
strong  enough  to  vanquish  all  the  efforts  of  party — all  the  false  de- 
monstrations of  power  and  influence — and  greater  siill  all  the  pressing 
BoIiciUUons  of  foreigners.  A  Will  equal  to  this  it  is  difficult  to  find 
in  Greece  ;  and  unfortunately  without  this  Will  the  malady  of  con- 
sumption under  which  our  country  is  now  laboring  will  end  by  pre- 
cipitating her  into  an  untimely  grave.  •  •  •  •  •  "Wg  trust  and  hope 
that  the  king  will  soon  b^  penetrated  with  the  truth,  that  for  attaining 
his  object,  it  is  necessary  that  he  conform  to  the  general  wishes  of 
the  nation,  and  that  he  cement  their  attachment  to  him  by  the  indisso- 
luble tie  of  constitutional  in stitu lions." 

And  now,  my  dear  H ■,  let  us  shake  hands,  and  over  miles  of 

Und  and  water,  I  beg  you  to  receive  the  hearty  Eastern  saiaams  of 
Yours,  most  affectionately, 

George  Suhheb. 


THOMAS'S    REMINISCENCES.* 

Ahericak  Reminiseeaces  of  the  Last  Sixty-Five  Years  ! — truly  for 
the  very  singularity  of  the  thing  the  appearance  of  a  book  with  such 
a  title  merits  a  most  special  notice.  The  idea  of  an  American  wast- 
ing his  time  in  unprofitable  recollections  of  half  a  cenmry  ago — atiU 
more,  that  of  his  writing  and  pabliahing  them — is  indeed  a  flat  con- 
tradiction of  the  wise  king's  dictum,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 

■  Reminiweiicei  ol  lbs  Lait  Siit;-FivB  Yean,  commencing  with  the  Battle  ol 
Leiington.  Also,  Sketche*  of  bia  onnLifesDd  Time*.  By E.  S.  Tliomu.  For- 
mnlj  Editor  of  the  Chuleatoa  (S.  C.)  Cit;  Gazatte,  and  latel;  of  lbs  CinciiiDBti 
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the  suD.  At  IflBst  under  the  sun  that  has  itlumined  onr  half  of  ihia 
mimdane  spheroid,  since  we  have  started  on  our  young  career  as  a 
nation,  so  eztraordJnaTjr  a  phenomenon  has  never  to  our  knowledge 
been  witnessed  by  it  before. 

True  it  is  that  there  is  no  pleaaanter  kind  of  writing  than  personal 
reminiscences.  True  too,  tl^  in  the  infinite  variety  of  adventurous 
^iterprisfl  and  curiona  incident  afibrded  by  oui  early  history  and 
growth — in  tfa«  vast  numbers  of  men  of  original  and  remarkable  cha- 
racter which  such  times  aud  such  circumstances  must  have  created— 
in  the  close  connexion  which  has  subsisted  between  the  personal  oc- 
currences of  private  biography,  and  the  general  progress  of  public 
history,  elevating  the  fonner  to  a  participation  in  the  interest  and  im- 
portance of  the  latter — and  in  the  incredible  contrasts  between  the 
past  and  the  present  which,  from  the  rapidity  of  our  national  move- 
ment and  developement,  the  memories  of  thousands  among  us  most 
present — no  people,  it  would  seem,  could  boast  a  more  abundant  store 
of  materiab  from  which  to  derive  rich  entertainment  in  this  moat 
agreeable  department  of  literature.  The  fact  remains,  however,  nn- 
quesiion^Ie,  that  the  American  genius  is  adverse  to  Reminiscences  ; 
Done  of  us  write  them — few  of  us  would  probably  read  them. 

The  truth  is,  that  our  attention  is  so  completely  absorbed  by  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future,  that  very  little  of  it  remains  to  be  bestowed  upon 
the  past.  Our  eyes  are  ever  bent  forward,  and  rarely  cast  behind  us. 
Not  only  we  our  thoughts  and  energies  engrossed  by  the  unresting 
activity  to  which  we  devote  our  present ;  but  of  the  future  toward 
which  this  unparalleled  national  movement  is  bearing  us  on,  such 
grand  though  shadowy  anticipations  are  for  ever  vaguely  present  be- 
fore our  minds,  that  the  things  of  the  past  have  but  little  interest  or 
value  for  us.  Progress — indefinite,  unpausing  progress — is  our  pri- 
mary law  ;  a  great  truth  which  Crockett  most  unconsciously  shadowed 
forth  in  the  well  known  maxim  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  and 
which  has  come  already  to  be  regarded  almost  universally  as  our  na- 
tional motto — "  Go  ahead ,'"  Hence  doubtless  the  reason  that  history 
is  so  little  read  among  us,  in  comparison  with  the  attention  it  receives 
in  an  European  course  of  study — under  an  or^er  of  things  of  which 
conservatism  is  the  primary  idea,  and  where  the  pervading  interest 
of  all  those  classes  to  whom  it  has  bequeathed  rank,  wealth,  and  pow- 
er, is  that  the  future  should  continue,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  per- 
petual reproduction  of  the  past.  Hence,  too,  may  we  perhaps  addj 
the  singular  want  of  pnblic  interest  prevailing  among  us  with  regard 
to  historical  monuments.  How  few  of  our  cities  can  bosst  any  even 
of  the  humblest  kind.  The  largest  of  them  possesses  absolutely 
none.  Pages  might  be  filled  with  the  list  of  the  abortive  attempts 
that  have  been  set  on  fool,  in  various  places,  with  a  view  to  the  erec- 
tion of  statues  of  Washington,  profoundly  and  devotedly  as  his  memory 
is  and  will  always  be  revered.    And  if  on«  of  our  larga  cities  sbonld 
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be  cited  m  disproof  of  the  remEtrk,  the  very  fact  that  the  construct  ion 
of  two  moiitiments — (ihe  one  in  commemoration  of  its  defence  against 
tile  ibreatened  sack  and  pillage  of  an  invadmg  army,  and  the  other 
in  honor  of  the  Father  of  his  Country) — shonU  suffice  to  procure  for 
it  par  exeeUenee  the  distinguishing  title  of  "th«  M<»umental  City," 
only  serves  to  convert  the  single  exception  into  a  more  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  rule.  While  on  the  other  hand,  hare  we  not  seen,  in 
one  of  our  cities  the  most  Grounding  in  private  wealth,  liberality  and 
public  spirit,  itself  the  birth-place  of  the  Revolution,  and  bound  by 
the  Btitmgest  obligations  both  of  local  and  national  patriotism  not  to 
leave  the  honorable  duty  unperformed — have  we  not  seen  in  Boston 
the  project  of  the  nmntmient  on  Bunker  Hill  dragging  its  slow  length 
along  for  years,  languisliing  with  seeming  hopelessness  of  accomplish- 
nent  for  the  want  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  7  And  at  last,  afler  having 
so  long  shamed  with  the  aspect  of  its  unfinished  mass,  not  only  the 
city  whidi  it  overlooks,  but  the  whole  surrounding  country  which 
owes  (o  the  blood  there  shed  all  the  teeming  blessings  of  liberty  in 
which  it  is  for  ever  rejoicing  and  exulting,  if  it  appears  now  at  last  . 
about  to  rise  to  the  completion  of  its  design,  it  ie  only  by  means 
which  do  as  little  credit  to  the  patriotic  liberality  of  the  men,  as  they 
do  honor  to  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  women,  of  New  England. 

But  we  are  wiuidering  very  far  from  Mr.  Thomas,  the  publication 
of  whose  "  Benuoiscences  "  has  suggested  this  train  of  reflection. 
His  personal  history  may  be  briefly  told.  He  "  entered  upon  the 
threshold  of  existence,"  as  himself  informs  us,  soon  alter  the  earliest 
military  movements  of  the  Revolution,  at  West  Cambridge,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston.  In  1788  he  went  to  live  with  his  uncle, 
Isaiah  Thomas,  at  Worcester,  at  the  sohcitstion  of  the  latter,  to  ieam 
the  art  of  printing.  Of  Isaiah  Thomas  an  interesting  account  is 
given,  chiefly  extracted  from  "  Lincoln's  History  of  Worcester," 
He  was  a  zealous  patriot  preceding  and  during  the  Revc^utionary 
War,  and  as  a  political  writer,  and  editor  of  the  "  Massachusetts 
Spy,"  had  made  himAtIf  so  obnoxious  to  the  British  that  he  had  the 
hoitot  of  being  included  with  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  in  a 
list  of  twelve  persons  who  were  to  be  summarily  executed  vAm  ta- 
ken. He  became  an  extensive  pubUsher,  lutd  a  man  of  distinguished 
mark.  Among  other  literary  productions,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
History  of  Masonry,  and  the  History  of  Printing,  a  work  of  well  es- 
tablished authority  and  value.  He  was  the  first  man,  as  bis  nephew 
tells  us,  that  ever  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  Massachu- 
setts ;  the  express  on  his  way  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston  having  slop- 
ped at  Worcester  on  the  Uthof  July,  1776,andwaited  until  he  read  it 
from  the  steps  of  the  meeting-house  to  the  Letening  citizens,  who  re- 
ceived it  wi-.h  every  demonstration  of  rejoicing.  In  1792  Mr.  Tho- 
mas \ett  his  uncle,  with  whom  he  describes  his  apprenticeship  as 
having  been  on  ordeal  of  pretty  severe  service,  and  removed  to  Bos- 
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ton,  where  ha  spent  two  years  Kt  tlie  book-binding  business — and  a 
couple  moie  in  a  dty  goods  store — when  in  May,  1795,  he  proceeded 
lo  CharleatoD,  South  Carolina,  in  true  independent  Yankee  style,  iu 
quest  of  his  fortune,  with  decent  clothes  on  his  back,  (for  which  ha 
had  given  his  "  note,")  and  in  his  pocket  the  life  of  Franklin,  and  a 
dollar  and  a  half.  Not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Charleston,  he  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  what  would  have  cut  short  in  advance  the  Remi- 
niscences which  he  has  lived  to  the  year  1840  to  record.  "  On  the 
first  of  October" — such  is  the  laconic  quaintness  with  which  he  re- 
cords the  event — "I  was  taken  with' the  yellow  fever.  Onthefiflha 
coffin  was  made  for  me.    On  the  10th  I  walked  ont." 

He  soon  ader  opened  a  stationery  and  bo<^  store,  in  connexion 
with  Mr.  Caleb  Gushing,  from  Boston — whose  ancestral  propinqoity 
wo  ue  lell  to  conjecture  to  the  present  not  undistinguished  possessor 
of  the  same  name.  His  partnw,  however,  having  been  attacked  with 
the  yellow  fever  in  the  following  summer,  was  less  fortunate  than 
himself  had  been,  having,  instead  of  "  walking  out,"  been  "  carried 
off,"  as  we  are  told,  afler  an  illness  of  six  days.  He  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  business,  which  led  him  to  make  a  number  of  voyages 
lo  Europe.  AAer  a  reudence  of  twelve  years  he  removed  to  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  where  he  had  before,  in  connexion  with  several  associ- 
ates, erected  a  cotton  factory— one  of  the  earliest  established  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  he  was  soon  induced  to  sell  out  his  share  by 
(he  persuasions  of  the  family  of  his  wife,  who  resided  in  Baltimore  ; 
and  he  estabhshed  himself  on  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  city. 
The  long  embargo  soon  intervened  in  1808,  bringing  produce  down  to 
less  than  half  the  usual  prices;  and  in  the  fall  of  1809,  he  purchased 
the  "  City  Gazette  "  in  Charleston,  selling  a  portion  of  his  farm  at  a 
sacrifice,  and  returned  to  Charleston,  and  assumed  the  editorial  charge 
of  his  paper  on  the  first  of  January,  1810;  He  continued  it  lot  six 
years,  receiving  from  it  so  large  an  income  as  to  be  enabled  to  retire 
again  to  bis  farm  in  Maryland,  in  1617,  with  a  liberal  independence. 
He  became  a  scientific  agriculturist,  and  went  to  (he  Legislature  of  the 
State.  He  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  General  Jackson.  By  the  year 
1827  he  found  himself,  through  a  series  of  misfortunes  growing  out  of 
the  agitations  of  the  currency  which  had  taken  place  within  that  pe- 
riod, an  utterly  ruined  man.  He  removed  to  the  Ohio  with  his  family, 
andintbebegiimingof  1829,  eaUU>lished  at  Cincinnati  apaper  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser."  Having  abandoned  tho 
s1^lport  of  General  Jackson  toward  the  close  of  his  first  term  of  o&ca, 
he  was  the  author  of  the  abortive  nomination  of  Judge  McLean.  He 
soon  afterward  found  himself  compeUed  again  to  sell  out  his  paper, 
for  which,  as  he  informs  us,  he  has  never  yet  received  thefirst  cent 
of  payment.  In  May,  1635,  he  commenced  another,  the  "  Daily  Eve- 
ning Post,"  which  he  devot«d  very  zaaloody  to  the  support  of  General 
Hanison.    In  Deceii^>er  last  the  want  of  support  compelled  him  to 
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diecontinne  it — sioce  which  time  he  has  occupied  himself  with  th« 
pubhcation  of  the  pieaent  volumes,  and  in  a  tour  which  bos  extended 
above  three  thousand  miles,  into  half  the  States  of  the  Union,  in 
-which,  he  informB  us,  he  has  addressed  the  people  fifteen  times  on 
the  coming  Presidential  Election — and  farther  intends  to  addrefm  them 
as  many  times  more  before  that  event.  If,  therefore,  such  a  calamity 
should  be  in  store  for  the  comitry  as  the  passible  election  of  the  can- 
didate in  whose  behalf  Mr.  Thomas  is  thus  zealous  and  eloquent, 
we  cheerfully  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  humble  influence  we  shall 
possess  in  the  councils  of  a  Whig  administration,  by  sincerely  recom-  ' 
mending  him  as  a  very  fitting  person  for  some  comfortable  appointment, 
which  shall  afford  a  consolsiion  to  his  advanced  age  for  the  misfor- 
tunes which  have  cast  their  shadows  over  its  decline. 

So  much  for  the  life  of  which  these  volumes  present  the  Remini- 
scences. Being  apparently  a  man  of  intelligence,  cultivation,  and 
enterprise,  and  having  filled  for  so  many  years  the  influential  position 
of  a  leading  political  editor,  Mr.  Thomas's  associations  have  been  a 
good  deal  cast  among  men  of  whom  it  is  highly  interesting  to  read 
his  personal  sketches.  If  we  were  disposed  to  be  fastidious,  we 
might  indeed  complain  that  his  volumes  are  very  far  from  what  such 
opportuaities  as  he  has  enjoyed  might  have  rendered  them — and  mi^t 
even  venture  to  hint  that  in  their  '  making  up,'  there  enters  a  very 
considerable  infusion  of  the  element  for  which  there  is  no  more  po- 
lite name  than  ihe  expressive  one  of  'humbug.'  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  second  volume,  the  greater  part  of  which  appears  to  be  eked  out 
with  long  extracts  from  various  books  and'  newspapers,  together  with 
random  political  articles  from  the  columns  of  his  late  newspaper.  Of 
these  we  can  only  say  that  they  bear  very  little  relation  to  the  title 
under  which  the  volumes  recoDunend  themselves  to  sale ;  and  that  if 
l^e  unconscious  pride  of  paternity  has  persuaded  their  author  that 
they  were  worth  rescuing  from  the  oblivion  of  his  dual-buried  files,  to 
be  thus  resuscitated  in  the  expanded  and  embellished  glory  of  the 
double-leaded  and  hot-pressed  pages  before  us,  it  is  an  innocent  illu- 
sion in  which  he  certainly  must  be  content  to  stand  "  solitary  and 
alone."  But  in  the  matter  of  American  Reminiscences  we  are  not, 
and  hare  no  right  to  be,  fastidious.  We  receive  thankfully  what  we 
can  get ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  many  grains  of  wheat  tolerate  cheer- 
fully enough  their  liberal  accompaniment  of  chalT.  We  cannot  fill  a 
few  of  our  own  pages  more  agreeably  than  by  the  quotation  of  a  few 
of  the  interesting  passages  of  personal  reminiscence  of  distinguished 
men  from  which  we  have  derived  no  little  entertainment. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  gossip  about  the  antiquities  of 
Boston,  which  we  commend  especially  to  our  Eastern  brethren.  The 
following  is  the  picture  which  he  presents  of  Charleston  in  1795,  in 
which  the  Southern  reader  will  be  struck  with  many  points  of  marked 
contrast  with  the  Charleston  of  the  present  day : 
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■'  On  the  lOth  of  Jnae,  vie  arrived  at  Chaileston  ;  the  ippeannce  o(  whicb  mu 
BO  tolaJlf  diffeieot  from  Button,  that  I  could  acircelj  rsalizs  Ihe  ides,  that  it  waa  a 
part  of  the  Amarican  Uoion,  and  utider  ihs  same  goremmeat.  The  city,  ai  yon 
approach  it,  with  iti  numeroos  whatiea  crowded  with  rilippiog,  (bearing  the  flags 
of  all  natioaa,)  and  covered  with  extensile  blocks  of  well  built  ware-homes,  with 
the  loftjr  and  splendid  aleeplB  (f  St.  Mishael's,  and  the  ihea  less  lofty  one  of  St. 
Philip's,  rising  in  the  back  graund,  with  the  dead  level  of  the  city,  and  the  sni- 
Toundiiig  eountiy,  far  beyond  where  the  eye  can  reach,  presents  to  the  view  of  the 
New  Englander,  or  [he  Eutopein,  a  spBctacle  Dew  and  ioleieating,  so  totally  nnlika 
thair  father  land,  that  their  cariosity  cannot  fail  to  be  excited  by  it. 

"GE^KT,  the  fint  mioiiter  from  the  Fieoch  Republic  to  the  United  Stales, 
laiwled  in  Charleston,  where  he  made  a  liberal  distribation  of  commissioiu  for  pri- 
vateers, which  were  not  suffered  to  remiun  useleia,  as  might  be  dialinctly  seen,  by 
the  number  of  Dalch  and  other  prize  ships  that  were  then  laying  si  the  wharves. 
Of  the  numeroue  vessels  that  crowded  this  then  great  comtitercial  mart,  scarcelj 
one  in  Gva  bore  the  '  stars  and  stripes.'  The  Bags  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Altona, 
and  Lubeck,  were  the  most  DDmerofis ;  while  the  British,  French,  Dutch,  and  an 
occasional  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  made  up  the  variety.  A  large  parlioa  of  the 
inhabitanu  exhibited  as  great  a  virifly  in  their  language,  as  did  the  shipping  in 
their  colors.  There  weie  entire  streets  inhabited  by  the  French,  (Union- street,  for 
instance,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,)  many  of  wham  had 
fled  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Domingo,  sod  others  were  brought  there  by  the 
alluremenla  o(  privateering ;  among  (he  latter  was  BoultlU,  who  had  acquired  great 
wealth  by  his  numeroos  captures.  Before  I  arrived  there,  this  man  gave  a  public 
entertainment,  of  which  hundreds  partook,  and  at  which,  the  beads  were  taken 
from  the  wine  casks  placed  in  the  street  for  the  use  of  the  multitude.  At  the  close 
of  the  entertainment,  s  procesiipn  was  formed,  led  by  Boutelle,  (preceded  by  a 
band  of  music,)  aim  and  arm  with  CharUt  Coatiuorlh  Pincktiei/,  afterward  am- 
banador  to  France,  a  Major  Gieneral  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  twice 
the  Federal  candidate  foi  the  Presidency.  In  this  style  they  marched  to  the  tbealra. 
"  There  was  a  tegular  established  Jacobin  Clab  in  Chatleston,  at  this  period, 
which  lasted  long  after  I  arrived  there.  The  most  noiiy  and  active  member  of  the 
club  was  a  Freoohman,  1^  the  riame  of  Duttmett,  between  sixty  and  a  evenly  year* 
of  age,  who  wore,  ioslaad  of  a  hat,  a  rtd  worsted  cap  upon  his  head,  and  could  be 
heard,  at  all  hoot*  of  tha^day,  by  persona  walking  in  Broad-street,  before  they  got 
wiUiin  a  hundred  yards  of  him,  promulgating  his  Jacobinical  doctrines,  in  a  style  of 
Tociferation  known  only  to  such  men  is  be  was,  and  the  Billingsgate  fish-women 
of  London.  About  this  time,  Robert  Gooiiae  Harper  came  from  the  inteiior  lore- 
aids  in  Chsriestoo ;  he  fought  his  way  into  no^ce  by  a  duel  with  one  of  the  Knt- 
ladgsa,  who,  I  believe,  escaped,  as  several  of  them  have,  by  the  ha/lmmat  of  Ibeil 
backt,  not  of  their  htadt.  Harper  became  a  member,  and  I  believe  Vice-President 
of  the  club,  wearing  the  'btmnet  nni^,'with  grace  and  dignity.  I  leave  my  readen 
to  judge  as  to  Ihe  affinity  of  Jacobinism  with  federalism.  The  great  John  Rutledge, 
and  his  distinguished  brother,  Edward,  were  both  living.  John,  who  had  bean 
chosen  Dictator  in  the  Revolution,  waa,  by  Washington,  sppainted  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  and  held  one  court  in  Philadelphia,  before  it  was  discovered  that 
he  was  subject  to  fits  of  insanity.  Edward  succeeded  Vsoderhotal  or  Chutes 
Pinckney,  as  Governor  of  the  State,  and  died  in  that  high  office ;  he  was  a  moat 
BiCcompliahed  gentleman  and  eloquent  orator.  After  John's  fits  of  insanity  bad 
increased  upon  him,  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legialalure,  upon  the 
ground  that  if  he  had  a  lucid  interval  of  a  day,  he  would  do  more  for  the  general 
good  in  that  period,  than  any  half  dozen  others  could  do  during  the  session;  he  had 
the  lucid  interval,  and  did  do  it. 

"  At  the  period  I  have  been  speaking  of,  Charleston  was  the  moat  arislooralio 
city  in  the  Union,  notwittwlanding  her  Jacobin  club,  with  her  red  bberty  caps,  and 
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lnt«cii>l  hugj.  There  wu  ■  complete  Dobilit^  in  erwythinf  bnt  (he  title,  md  a 
hw  with  that  ii^iidtge  :  tbsre  were  Pierce  Butler,  coiuiD  of  (he  Duke  of  Ormond, 
Sir  John  Neibitt,  Baronst,  the  Right  Honoamble  Kicbud  Bereifoid,  if  m;  memory 
•erreB,  brolhn  of  Lord  Bereiford,  with  lome  othen  thai  do  not  occur  u>  dm  et  lhi> 
momBDt ;  alio  old  Udy  Huj  Hiddletoo  ;  iba  wu  a  imsn  baiineea  ladr,  ■ItfaoDgli 
mdTuteed  in  life  ;  ihe  kept  hsi  own  uoounts,  ui^elteoded  to  the  buunen  of  her 
ettitei  peiwDKll;.  Tbe  door  of  the  ■  Si.  Cecilia  Society '  nu  sliul  to  the  plebeiaa 
ind  Ihe  mia  of  busiDeei,  with  the  two  exceptions  of  Adun  Tunoo,  king  of  her 
Scotch,  lad  WiUiim  CreJl*,  nce-king  of  Ihe  Yuikeee,  under  Iheii  legitimate  head 
NathanieJ  Rauel,  than  whom  there  wai  no  better  man.  A  large  portion  of  the 
moat  diatingaished  families  o(  Ihoee  da^ a  ware  deacendanta  of  the  French,  who 
fled  at  the  tevocatioa  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  tO(A  up  their  abode  in  South  Ca- 
rotina ;  among  them  the  Hugera,  Ihe  Horrya,  the  Ponhera,  the  Managaulli,  the 
Piiolasua,  tha  Gailliaida,  and  man;  other*.  The  profeaaiona  ef  her  leading  men  in 
thoie  daji  were  ef  the  Jefferaon  achool,  but  their  practice  wae  ariatocracf  complete. 
But  aiiatocracj  cannot  long  raiat  without  hatadilaij  estataa  and  lidea  :  aa  ■  proof 
of  it,  there  la  acaieely  a  diatinguiahed  man  in  iheii  whole  State  now,  who  hM  do. 
Bcendad  Irom  anj  of  thoH  arialocratic  famiUea  who  then  gaTO  tone  to  aociet;  and 
laws  to  the  Stale.  The  preaenl  Ma^ot  of  Cbarkaton,  IheHononrableH.  L.  PJock- 
tiey,  eon  of  Chailee,  ia  a  alrikiog  eiceptioB.  Tha  aiiatocracr  of  wealth  and  family 
hare  been  compellad  to  give  way  to  the  ariatocraey  of  mind  ;  all  her  mo*t  diitin- 
gniehed  men  of  the  prnent  da;  are  aeif-made )  for  inatanee,  Calboan,  McDu£a, 
Hayne,  Hamilton,  Fsttigiaw,  Duncan,  ChcTes,  L^are,  R.  Teadon,  jr.,  and  a  hoot 
of  othaia,  forming  all  togethai  an  aggregate  of  talent  not  equalled  by  the  popnlation 
of  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

"  The  aditocracy  I  have  alluded  to  waa  earned  to  that  extent  that  it  waa  held 
dUiepatable  to  attend  to  fauiinete  of  almoat  any  kind ;  eren  the  teamed  profeaeloita 
ware  admiitsd  into  the  frotU  rank  in  aociety  onl;  to  a  limited  extent.  All  the  mer- 
chanti,  with  a  very  few  eiceptiona,  were  fram  the  Eulcm  Statea,  ta  Europe.  The 
commerce  of  Charleaton,  at  the  period  I  am  faking  of,  &i  exceeded  anything  of 
later  yeara,  aa  hat  exports  wen  great,  and  her  importa  were  eijual  not  only  to  bei 
own  conaumption,  but  to  rapply  a  large  poition  of  Georgia  on  the  one  hand,  and 
North  Carolina  on  Ihe  other.  The  ioNed  and  amoggling  trade  to  the  then  Spaoiah 
and  PoTtngoeaa  Sooth  American  cokmiea,  in  British  maon&etuiea,  waa  immense 
and  eitremaly  luclat jtb,  brlDgiog  in  return  large  qnantitiea  of  apaeie,  and  iiuiiunaiabla 
eargoee  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  aogor,  iriiich  were  resbipped  to  Hambuig,  Bramen, 
Amalaidam,  ^c.  Many  af  the  uerchouta  accumulated  large  fottunea,  wiiich  ena- 
bled them  to  cope  with  the  waalthitat  planters  in  their  alyla  of  iiring.  ETsrything 
was  imported,  even  to  the  birch  twig*  for  aweeping  Teasels'  decks  \  The  great 
slaplei  of  the  State  then  were  rice,  indigo,  slid  tobacco.  Cotton  waa  so  little  known 
end  cultirated,  that  Mr.  Jay,  in  hia  famoua  treaty,  toads  no  pronaion  for  ita  intro- 
duction inlA  England  ;  a  ciiconutance  which  caoaad  iMth  him  and  the  treaty  to  be 
apoksn  of  with  Ihe  most  mailed  contempt  by  the  dtiiens.  i  waa  praasnl  and  heard 
the  poariogs  out  of  their  wrath  ogainrt  it  when  it  reached  Charleatasi  in  Jaly,  ITS6. 
The  excitement  waa  great :  a  meeting  was  called  at  SL  Ilishaal'a  Church,  which 
was  addressed  by  the  Ralledgai,  and  by  John  J.  Pringte.  In  the  nudat  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, Charles  Piockney  aniied  from  the  coODtry,  and  gare  tent  to  hia  Usetinge 
Id  a  moat  tremendous  buret  of  indignant  eloqueuca  sgouuClhe  bea^.  He  wasTery 
great  at  a  pbilipic,  on  the  apur  of  the  occasion  ;  beaidea  ha  waa  as  eicaUent  po- 
litical writer )  he  was  the  aalbar  of  the  different  aariae  of  nniobeta  aigned  '  A  ile* 
puiliean,'  in  the  '  City  Gazette,' between  laiOand  ISIS.  Joaeph  Alaton  wrote  '  7^ 
MoiaOaituer^  during  the  aame  period,  and  a^  bnmbla  self  the  niunbmi  of  ■  SidKtf,' 
'  Jutniu,' and  '  Hanepdeji,'  tha  latter  pending  the  second  election  of  Mr.  Hadiaoo.  It 
ia  a  fact  highly  creditable  to  Ibediatioguiahed  men  of  Soath  Carolina,  that  inollcasea 
of  aoMigency  they  fly  to  the  aid  o/"  (jt<  pru4,  not  laari^  Ediutlra*  in  moat 
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pluai,  to  «ti«UiD  tlie  cMw  alons.  In  ill  such  cun,  the  pcriodicil  pieM  of  Soath 
GuoliiiB  ponn  forth  a  toirsnt  of  ialsllect  ngirhere  slie  to  be  msl  wjih.  Tnith 
ccD^isla  me  to  idmit,  howevei,  thit  the  object  of  it  ii  too  aftea  SlsU,  at  the  ex- 
penae  of  Nalimel  poUtici." 

"  Among  the  emiiiBnt  men  of  Cbarleaton  in  those  days,  beaides  the  RntledgM  and 
Picckneya,  already  mentioned,  were  Geaaral*  Moultrie  and  Gadaden.  Each  of 
thou  TcteniDi  of  the  Rsioluttoa  were,  I  ihoald  diink,  upward  of  MTonty  when  I 
Grat  saw  them.  Mooltris'a  memoirs  hare  been  pobUihed  linoe  I  left  Chirletton, 
but  I  have  not  seen  tbem.  Ha  was  the  hero  of  Fort  Moultrie,  which  took  its  name 
from  him.  Hii  gallant  and  successful  defence  of  it  on  Ihe  SSth  of  June,  1770,  bad 
he  done  nothing  else,  nonld  haie  handed  bia  oame  dowQ  to  the  remoleat  posterity. 
But  he  was  not  more  celebrated  for  his  braveiy  end  ritill  in  war,  than  lor  all  those 
virtast  that  adom  the  domeiric  circle  in  peace.  He  waa  the  best  company  of  any 
man  I  eiei  saw  of  his  years,  and  could  set  the  table  in  a  roar  trhenever  it  suited 
him.  Hie  old  loved,  Ihe  young  Tsneiated  and  laspected  him.  He  waa  a  great 
javorite  with  the  ladies,  wftoaa  faithful  admirer  and  moit  chiralious  defender  he  had 
ever  been.  Genend  Qadsden  was  hie  lenior.  I  saw  only  eitough  of  him  to  leatB 
to  appreciate  him  a>  a  loldiet  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  patriotic  and  most  entec- 
priring  citiien.  Governor  Charles  Pinckney  ased  to  leliie  the  following  eiceUent 
anecdote  of  Ihe  vener^e  patriot  with  great  good  humor,  allho'igh  it  w)is  at  bis 
(Mr.  Finckney'a)  own  eipansB.  Hr.  Pinckocj  inherited  a  feitme  ;  and  on  comji^ 
of  age  and  t^ng  possession  of  it,  having  had  a  finiihed  education,  his  first  object 
was  to  get  elected  to'lhe  Legialaluie,  which  then  set  in  Chaiieaton.  It  so  happened 
that  his  Dterseei  woa  appointed  jndge  of  the  election,  which  waa  held  a  few  mile* 
from  town,  Tha  day  waa  veiy  atormy  ;  Mr.  Pincknej  went  and  voted,  the  judge 
voted,  and  none  else  went  to  vote ;  consequently  he  waa  letnmed  duly  elected. 
When  the  Legidature  met,  and  Mr.  Pinckney  had  qualified,  General  Gadaden  loee 
with  great  gravity,  and  said,  '  Hr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  Hones  upon  having 
joung  gentlemen  of  talente  and  fottnne  come  among  us ;  and,  sir,  what  adds  greatly 
to  the  interest  upon  thia  occaaion,  I  understand  the  gentleman  has  tha  UHORtniMU 
vote  of  his  constituents.'     Thia  put  the  honae  in  a  roar." 

We  havQ  here  a  glimpse  of  tha  old  Masaachuaetts  bar  in  its  pai- 
ior  days — with  a  paaaing  reference  to  the  good  old  timea  of  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Laws : 

''InABgust,M8Bptesibar,<179S,)lhecotirl  set  at  Dedhsm,  and  the  town  became 
eicetaivety  crowded.  The  great  Spiagne  causa  was  to  be  tried,  in  iriitcb,  if  my 
insnioTy  serves,  one  hondred  and  eiity  thousand  dollsis  vrere  depending.  The 
eounael  engaged  were  probably  the  moat  powerful  that  ever  ware  engaged  in  ono 
canae,  in  thia  or  any  odier  coontiy.  ^^en  I  DBtne  them,  I  think  that  all  who 
knew  them  wiU  admit  the  Imth  of  my  remark.  There  were  Theophilns  Patsons, 
Samuel  Deiter,  Fi^er  Amea,  Laban  Wheacoo,  George  Richards  Hinot,  Harrison 
l^y  Otis,  Rufos  Gray  Amoiy,  and Harrington.  I  vras  then  reading  taw  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  late  Judge  Johnson,  of  the  United  Stataa  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  town  baing  so  full,  my  hostess  requested  me  to  take  some  of  the  gentlemen 
into  my  rooma.  To  this  I  mode  do  objectim,  provideil  I  mode  my  own  selection. 
I  did  so — snd  took  Msssrs.  Deiter,  Wheaton,  and  Harrington.  We  had  a  parior 
and  bed-TiMm,  in  the  former  of  which  we  ale,  and  in  the  tatter  all  of  ua  alepi ;  and 
althoDgh  we  retired  at  a  seasonable  hour,  it  was  one  or  two  in  the  moming,  ttefote 
we  slept,  particnlarly  if  Mr.  Dexter  was  in  the  vein  ;  for  lie  oboouded  in  anecdote, 
and  wliile  he  talked,  none  could,  nor  wiehed  to  sleep." 

"  Mr.  Deiter  and  Mr.  Parsons  vrerepitted  against  each  other.  Mr.  Amory  had 
hunted  up  all  Ihe  authorities  and  placed  a  mark  at  each.     Mr.  Dexter  requested  me 
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to  take  a  tat  beiids  hini,  and  huid  him  tha  wtboritiai  u  he  nmted  them,  iriuch 
tSorded  ms  the  belt  paivble  opportunity  of  heiring  erery  word  that  SM^ied  tha 
a-pt  of  tbil  gmt  man.  Placing  one  foot  upon  a  chair,  and  folding  hia  arau  acroo 
hia  bieaat,  be  began  ;  and  auch  a  continued  itream  of  reaHming,  without  noiae  tad 
wilhoat  effort,  (it  mi  like  pooimg  oil  from  a  flaak,)  ai  he  poured  ont  tot  hoara,  I 
Dcrar  heard  before,  doi  aince.  Mi.  Piraona  made  lereral  altempta  to  inlerrnpt  him. 
At  laat  Mr.  Dailer  tamed  lo  him  and  aaid :  '  Hi.  Fanooa,  if  you  have  an  OTer- 
flow  of  wit,  have  the  goodneaa  to  [eeerie  it  for  the  cloaa  :  you  haye  already  driieo 
iereral  idea*  out  of  ray  haad.'  Tbs  Chief  Juitice  lemaiked:  'narei  mind,  Mi. 
DeilBT ;  if  he  ibould  depriie  you  of  aa  many  more,  yoa  would  atill  ban  enough  left 
for  Ml.  Paisona.'    There  weie  no  mare  atlempla  a(  interruption. 

"  Hi.  Panoni'  atyle,  it  ia  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  deaigBate  by  any  other  ap- 
pellation than  a  aledge-hammai  atyle,  beating  down  all  before  it  with  such  Iremeo- 
dona  effect,  ai  to  make  it  lary  difficult  to  keep  Id  view  otod  a  portion  of  what  had 
been  vaid  by  thoea  who  had  praceded  him.  He  waa  a  great  aloTan  ;  wore  a  b>a- 
daana  bandberchisf  tied  cueteailj  about  hia  oeck,  and  hie  beard  and  hia  ahirt  a 
week  aometimea,  oi  he  waa  alandered  ;  but  if  I  were  to  judge  from  appeanocea, 
there  waa  more  truth  than  poetry  in  it.  He  waa  a  man  of  oiighly  mind ;  and  aa 
long  ago  81  more  than  half  a  century,  he  waa  knotm  throughout  New  Eogland  aa 
'the  giaot  of  the  law.' 

"  Hi.  Wbealon  waa  a  graceleaa  apeaker,  without  eloquence  in  mattei  or  maimet, 
bat  hia  leaaoiiog  powers  weie  only  aecood  to  Mi.  Deiter. 

"  Hi.  Otia  waa  ■  man  of  fine  face  and  perfect  aymmetiy  of  peraon,  rema^ably 
neat  in  hia  dteei,  of  the  moat  eogaging  manneii,  sn  eloquent  and  faacinating  ipeak- 
Br,  ihou^  not  a  profound  reaaooer. 

*'Mr.  Ames  waa  aloqaance  peiioniGed  ;  the  aiWary  tones  of  hi*  loice  fell  apon 
the  eai  like  atiaina  of  aweeteat  mueic  ;  you  coa  Id  not  ehaoaa  but  liiten  with  de- 
light, but  whSD  he  had  Goiabed,  tha  efiect  died  away  upon  your  mind,  aa  the  eound 
had  done  upon  yoni  eai )  the  impraasion  waa  not  lasting  ;  he  could  not  beat  it  into 
you,  aa  PaMona,  Dexter,  and  Wheaton  could. 

■'  I  am  not  cEitain  that  Heaan.  Minot,  (the  American  Salluat,)  Amory,  and  Har- 
rington, ipoke  on  the  occasion  ;  if  they  did,  it  haa  eaeaped  my  memoiy  :  they  ware 
all  gentlemen  of  high  reputation. 

"  There  ia  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Ames  I  muat  not  omit,  although  it  coat  a  hearty 
laugh  at  hia  expense.  There  lived  in  Dedhata  a  laborer,  a  man  of  great  aatnral 
wit  and  amarlneaa  of  repartee,  by  the  name  of  Kingaley.  He  had  a  great  dialike 
to  Hi.  Amaa,  and  never  let  paaa  an  opportunity  of  abowing  it.  A  town  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  Mr.  Amei  made  an  able  and  eloquent  ^leaeb.  Kingaley,  in  hia 
dirty  Irock  and  troweera,  had  taken  a  aeat  in  the  adjoming  pew  ;  and  no  sooner  bad 
Hi.  Amea  finished,  than  he  ihb  and  laid  :  *  Mr.  Moderator,  my  brother  Ames'  elo- 
quence lemindi  me  of  nothing  but  the  abiuing  of  a  fire-fly,  vrhich  gl*a*  just  li|^t 
enough  to  show  ita  own  iiuignificanca  ;'  and  down  he  lat,  having  thui  at  a  blow,  by 
exciting  the  riaiblea  of  the  audience,  daatroyed  all  the  effect  of  Mi.  Amea'  elo- 
quence. 

■'  In  Angnit  or  September,  I  wrats  <  Sidntf,'  addreued  to  Preaident  Adama,  aod 
sent  it  to  tha  post-office  in  Boiton,  directed  to  (he  Independent  Chronicle,  published 
by  Adama  and  Rhodes,  who  never  knew  who  waa  the  aottaor.  Two  daya  aftei,  I 
rode  into  Boston  and  foand  that  Sidney  waa  pabliilMd,  and  made  quite  a  alir  '  upon 
'  duugt ;'  and  I  waa  not  a  little  flattered  to  learn  that  it  waa  atliibnted  to  the  cale- 
biated  Doctei  Charles  Jaivia,  who  declared  to  me  he  waa  not  the  aotboT,  nor  did 
be  know  who  waa.  All  of  this  I  eoold  readily  beheve,  aa  tbete  waa  bat  one  peraoo, 
beaidea  myself,  in  the  aserat.  Mr.  Rossel  came  out  in  the  '  Caitintl '  very  leveia 
iipon  the  Doctor ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  aa  to  lAetD  he  took  for  tha 
aothor,  he  aaid,  *  The  teUmid  and  jtdap  af  Ikt  taw  utnid  toon  bt  aJmimtUrtd  to 
Mm.'    This  aatiafied  me  that  they  lud  no  anapicion  of  my  beiog  the  author.    Tbw 
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d  I  bad  DO  pw> 
I,  which  I)Uub«w  I^on 
II  snjefnieDt  of.  Adami  ind  Rliodsi  vers  pioB»- 
eated  lor  the  (mblicatioD,  ukd  Hr.  Adun*  died  whils  the  proasculioa  wai  p«Dding. 
M;  ftMnd  10  whom  1  had  conSded  tba  Kathor^p  conld  not  kaep  ■  aocrct,  but  mult 
tall  it  to  DoclOT  Adio,  md  it  bacune  kDawn  to  aoino  fen  othen.  Th«  couri  mst 
MOD  iftar,  aod  tha  judga  gtTe  it  in  ch>t^  to  ttas  gnad  jnij  ;  ind  m>  fw  u  be  hid 
ba«ii  ftble  to  get  inforoiUioB  on  the  nibject,  recommended  me  lo  tbeii  patlicuhu  at- 
teDtion  ;  but  it  wai  too  laui  the  bird  bid  down;  I  me  theo  at  Newport,  oa  my  naj 
to  CharlsMoD." 

The  following  personal  sketches  ore  well  worth  the  spuce  they  oc- 
cupy:. 

"JoBH  Ru>M)L^.~-Oa  ■  bright  sunnj  morning,  earlj  in  Febnuvt  1796,  might 
baie  baen  aeen  sntoruig  mjr  book-elora,  in  Chailaiton,  South  Carolina,  a  fine  looking, 
florid-campleiioned  old  gentleman,  with  hair  aa  while  aa  ibow  ;  which,  contnited 
Tfith  bii  compleiian,  ihowed  him  to  have  been  a  free  lirer,  or  ban  eraoitC,  of  the 
fiiat  order.  Along  with  him  wie  a  tail,  gauk;.  looking,  flaien-baired  atriplii^,  ap- 
parenllj  of  the  age  of  from  lixteen  to  eighteen,  with  a  complexion  of  e  good  patcb- 
meat-color,  beardleaa  chin,  and  aimneb  aaaumed  aelf-conseqaence  aaanj  two-footed 
animal  I  evai  mw  ; — thie  wee  Jobn  K^hdolph.  I  banded  him  from  the  ahetiei 
TOlome  after  Totume,  nhieb  he  tumbled  eataleMlf  over  and  handed  back  again  ;  at 
length  he  hit  npoa  aomathing  that  itiock  hia  fancy — my  eye  happened  to  be  filed 
open  hia  lacs  at  the  moment,  and  neiet  did  I  witneea  aoiudden,  eo  perfect  a  change 
of  homan  coantenanee  ;  that  which  before  naa  dull  and  heaTy,  in  a  moment  became 
animated,  and  flaabad  with  the  brigbleit  beami  of  intellect ;  be  alapped  up  (o  the 
old  grey-headed  gentleman,  and,  giving  bim  a  thundering  alap  on  the  (botilder,»aid, 
'  Jatk,  look  at  tint  P  I  waa  young  then,  hot  I  nerer  can  forget  the  thoogbt  that 
nudied  Mpoa  my  mind  at  the  moment,  which  waa,  that  ha  waa  the  moat  uBpadant 
youth  I  ever  taw. 

"He  had  come  to  Cbarleaton  to  attend  the  iicea.  There  waa  then  hvingin 
Charleaton  a  Scotch  baronet,  by  the  name  of  Sir  John  Neabit,  with  hia  younger 
brother,  Aleiandn,  of  the  ancient  houae  of  Neabil*,  of  Dean  Hall,  eome  hfteen  milea 
from  Edinburgh.  Sir  John  waa  a  rery  bandaome  man,  and  aa  ■  gaUanI,  gm/  iMha- 
jio'  aa  could  be  fonod  in  the  city.  He  and  Randolph  became  iatimate,  which  led 
to  a  banter  between  them  for  a  race,  in  which  each  waa  to  ride  hia  own  horae.  The 
nee  came  olT  during  the  rase  week,  and  Randolph  won — eome  of  the  ladiea  ei- 
claiming  at  the  time,  ■  liotLgh  Mr.  EaaieipK  kad  am  tkt  raa.  Sir  Join  had  tent 
thar  htarU.^  Thia  waa  not  ao  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  yoa  contraated  the 
elegant  form  and  gtaeefui  atyla  of  riding  of  the  baronet,  with  the  uncouth  and 
awkward  manner  of  hia  competitor. 

"  Some  two  or  three  yean  after  thia  viaitto  Cbaiteatan,  be  waa  elected  a  member 
of  Congreaa,  and  inch  waa  itiU  hia  youthful  appearance,  that  when  he  appeared  at 
the  Clerk'a  table  to  qualify,  that  gentleman  could  not  refrain  from  eakiog  him  hia 
age  :  the  anawar  wae  prompt,  if  not  aatiafactoty — '  aik  my  conatituente,  air,'  waa 
the  reply.  John  Adams  waa  then  Preeident,  and  Mr.  Randolph  took  a  decided  part 
Bgainat  hia  adminiatialion.  Cotigieai  waa  liiting  in  Miiladelpbia,  and  H(.  Adame' 
■  km  water  war  vilK  Franet '  being  then  on  the  tapia,  ihe  latitude  Mr.  Randolph  gave 
bia  tongoe  in  debate  occaiioned  hia  being  aaaaultad  in  the  lobby  of  tbe  tbeatie,  by 
an  officer  of  the  army  or  naTy,  I  do  not  recollect  which,  or  irtio  he  wai ;  but  Hr. 
Randolph  made  a  formal  complaint,  which, to  the  beat  of  my  memory,niel  with  but 
«  eM  reception.  Party  noi  high  eiMugh  now,  and  mnch  too  high  for  the  good  of 
tbe  country  ;  but  be  who  aoppoaea  it  never  roae  h^er,  knowa  nothing  of  the  period 
(o  which  I  allado. 
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"Among  th«  memban  of  Congrm,  Mr.  lUndtriph  bad  bul  few  p«noiial  fileiMti, 
but  Ibois  faw  be  '  riveted  to  bis  bent  wilb  book*  of  eteel.'  Asunig  tbem  was  ibe 
HoDDiable  Mr.  Biju,  from  Gaugis  )  tbe  Lata  Goremer  David  R.  Williinu,  of  Soniii 
Caiolina,  and  ibe  atill  laCsi  Tanenble  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  Noilb  Carolina.  At 
the  doee  of  i  leaaioa,  ■oon  after  the  lemoTal  of  Congieaa  to  Waahingtoa,  ibe  former 
of  these  gentlemen  (Mr.  Bryan)  named  a  dangbMr  of  General  Foreman,  <rf'  Maiy- 
sod,  and  witb  bei  asd  her  aister  spent  (ame  days  in  Cha  rlealon,  wben  on  their  waj 
to  bis  eitate  in  Georgia.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Bryan  ahowed  me  a  letter  which 
he  had  jnat  receiied  from  M>.  Kaodolph,  congratulating  him  upon  bis  marriage.  A 
latter  of  more  beaotiful  aimpUcity  and  feeling,  I  never  read.  I  recollact  (hat,  while 
(he  writer  dwelt  upon  the  bappineas  and  adrintages  to  be  expected  from  a  wedded 
life,  be  ipoke  feelingly  of  nsTsr  eipectiog  to  enjoy  tbem  himself. 

"  The  Yazoo  fraud,  a  greater  than  which  Dever  disgraced  the  annals  of  a  itate  or 
tialkn,  cams  before  Congrese  aboat  ihia  lime.  I  am  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
nefarious  traosactiona  which  gave  rise  Id  this  stopendoosTilkay.  In  tTM,  a  number 
of  men  in  Georgia,  joined  by  some  in  South  Carolina,  calling  themselves  the  Yaioo 
Company,  appbed  to  the  LegislBtore  of  Georgia,  in  1 795,  for  a  grant  of  an  immense 
tract  of  tenitoiy,  to  irilich  she  had  no  right,  and  over  which  she  had  no  joriadielion  : 
but  the  men  who  formed  this  company  were  not  to  be  easily  put  o^  and  a  title  from 
•ome  Legislature  was  indispenssble  to  the  succeaa  of  Uieir  aebsme.  They  efiected 
by  bribery  the  accom^hment  of  their  object  J — it  becaoe  a  matlai' of  common  noto- 
riaty  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  Legialalore  were  bribed  to  grant  the  title 
maked  for,  but  ^lich  thsy  had  no  right  u>  grant.  The  manner  in  which  it  bad  bem 
obtained  waa  broited  in  the  newapapera  of  the  day,  and  nooe  eouM  plead  igtHHance. 
Tbe  grant  being  ihu  obtained,  agents  were  immediately  sent  throi4:h  the  States  to 
dispose  of  the  '  itolat  gooii.'  Thej  visited  Boaton,  where  a  coaqnay  was  imms- 
diately  formed,  called  '  Tlu  Nob  England  Jfianuipjri  Land  Cev^ntiaf,'  who  put' 
chased  to  the  extent  of  some  milliona  of  dollars  ei  theee  landa,  knowing  them  to 
have  bean  fraudulently  obtained. 

"  I  was  in  Georgia  the  next  year,  ITM,  when  tbe  new  Legislatora,  who  bad  bean 
elected  with  a  direct  view  to  this  object,  having  assembled  st  these 
and  taking  tbe  necessary  prsliminary  steps,  went  in  grand  proceaaion,  w 
respective  officers  at  their  head,  and  burnt,  by  tbe  bands  of  tbe  commoii  hangman, 
the  records  of  the  infamous  proceedings  of  their  immediate  predacaaaora,  and  with 
them  the  infamous  grant  itself, 

"  Tbe  Yazoo  claim  waa,  by  tbe  New  England  Hississippi  Land  Company,  to  rs- 
cover  from  Congreas  the  value  of  the  lands  ao  obtained  -,  and  it  was  in  i^tposilioa 
to  this  aj^liealion,  that  Mr.  Randolph  immottaliied  himself,  in  speeches  that  wilt 
stand  '  l/it  tat  of  ttmt,  of  tcnUaty,  and  of  talent.'  It  waa  regularly  brought  iat- 
ward  at  every  assaion,  and  as  leguUrly  defeated  by  binu  The  lata  General  Wade 
Hampton,  and  O'Brien  Smith,  were  both  elected  to  Congress  with  a  sole  (iew  to 
tbe  carrying  through  tbia  anrighteous  meaiure )  and  it  waa  during  its  discussioii 
one  day,  when  they  were  in  the  Honse,  that  Mr.  Randolph  made  the  withering  re- 
mark, which  rung  through  the  Union  at  tbe  time.  Shaking  bis  long,  lank  finger  at 
Mi.  Hampton,  he  eiclaimed,  at  tbe  top  of  hia  voice,  '  Mr.  Speaitr,  I  hopt,  tir,  to 
tee  Iheday  (sAan  a  yaxpo  claimant  a.nd  a  stUoia  mil  be  tywMymotte  lervu'  On 
tbe-evenuig  fallowing,  Mr.  Hampton  bandied  up  bis  p^era  and  waited  oo  Mr. 
Randolph,  whose  fitat  salutotian  on  the  occaaion  waa,  '  la/te  you  anM  for  peate,  or 
for  oar  ?'  '  For  peace,'  was  the  reply,  '  or  I  should  not  bring  these  papera.'  In  an 
evil  hour  Mr.  Randolph  waa  left  out,  and  before  bis  re-election  tho  bill  waa  paaaed, 
and  the  robbery  oonaumniated,  to  (be  amount  of  five  millions  of  dollars — an  event 
which  never  could  have  taken  place  vbila  he  had  a  seat  in  thai  hooM. 

"  Mr.  Randolph  was  always  eccentric,  and  in  tbe  latter  part  of  his  life,  at  times, 
'in  Baltimore,  in  the  qmiQ  of  ISSO,  wbenbe 
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Mde  in  an  ag&a  chair,  with  a  dsuble  barrel  gua  b«iide  him,  to  nuke  a  morning  call, 
and  made  lua  ftithflil  Juba  taka  Iha  gan  into  tbe  heuaa  after  him. 

"  A  f«w  daf «  alter  he  took  pamge  on  a  steamboat  at  Bdtimore,  fix  NarfbHc : 
here  hii  iniinitj  ihowed  itaetf  in  ■  manner  none  contd  donbt.  There  me  a  Ftntch 
gentleman  pnaenger  on  board,  to  whom  he  took  a  great  diilike,  and  catling  for  hia 
gnn,  he  took  posMaiian  of  lbs  cabin  door,  and  vroold  not  allow  tlig  paaaenger,  nho 
mi  on  deck,  to  re-enter  itia  c^hd. 

"  Hii  inaanity  at  this  time  wu  known,  and  apoken  of,  b;  man^.  No  nan  of  a 
grent  and  una  mind,  inch  aa  Mr.  Randolph'*  had  been,  could,  while  in  a  aane  atale, 
be  guilty  of  aoch  conduct  aa  oeeaaimally  marked  hit  courae  during  hi*  ihurt  em- 
bau;  to  Ruaaia. 

"  It  waa  ganeiallj  nndenlood  that  he  waa  diaappoinlsd  many  ysara  ago,  in  not  r»- 
ceiring  the  ^ipoiDtmeDl  of  miniater  to  Englaid  ;  and  that  from  thia  din[^intmenl, 
and  the  chagrin  coniequent  upon  it,  apnuig  all  those  sccenlricitiea  which  marked 
hi*  erratic  course  in  after  life.     This  wu  his  misfortune,  not  hit  fault. 

"  He  wat  a  republican  in  theory,  bat  an  aristocrat  in  pnctiee,  aa  hit  whole  life 
abundantly  piored.  He  pottened  a  mind  fertiliaad  by  every  stream  of  litemtnre, 
but  the  use  ha  made  of  hia  great  acqoirements  were  rather  cllcnlatad  to  make  ene- 
mies than  friend*  ;  and  yet,  as  ha  once  said,  '  no  man  was  erar  blessed  with  nidi 
contlitDeot*' — a  bcl,  which,  of  itself,  cpeak*  TOluma*  in  his  prsisa.  If  be  origi- 
nated no  great  national  good,  he  pcetnitd  many  OTtls ;  and  in  doing  to.  ha  became  the 
bena&clot  ofbia  coontty,  although  not  to  tiio  aitentha  otherwise  might  hare  been." 

"  GtmiAL  RoiiiT  T.  HArm — Waa  bon  in  Sooth  Carolina,  on  the  10th  of 
Notember,  IT91,  and  haTing  -first  leceiTtd  a  good  tchool  edocstion,  in  tba  dty  of 
Cbailselon,  at  abont  the  age  of  aaTenteen,  he  commenced  reading  law  with  Lan^ 
don  Cberea,  Esq.,  and  before  he  was  qnite  twenty-one,  was  admiltad  to  the  b*r ; 
when,  Mr.  Chetes  being  called  into  pablie  life,  ho  tranafetred  hi*  great  and  hicra-' 
live  practice  to  Mr.  Hayne,  who  at  once  found  himtelf  inTolved  in  a  practice  aa 
great  ai,  or  grealei  than,  any  other  gentleman  at  die  bar.  He  was  young  and  diffi- 
dent ;  but  whateTsr  nntiring  indoaliy  and  cloae  af^lication  coold  perform,  hs  felt 
Goikfident  that  it  was  in  bim  to  accomplish.  Hi*  mind  now  begin  to  expand,  and 
in  proportion  to  that  eipannon,  hi*  want  of  confidence  wore  off,  and  hs  took  rank 
among  the  first  of  hia  profession,  at  an  age  when  Tery  few  have  even  gained  adnit- 
sion  to  it.  It  was  jntC  before  he  was  of  age,  tiiat  I  addressed  a  note  to  him  one 
day,  inviting  bim  to  become  ■  candidate  for  the  Legialalore,  tfa*  election  being  then 
near  at  hand.  His  reply  was  expressed  in  terms  of  tbe  greatest  gratitude  for  my 
friendly  feeling*  toward  him,  which  I  had  always  felt,  and  then  strongly  expressed, 
and  regretted  he  was  not  of  an  age  to  hedame  a  candidate.  T  had  watched  him 
from  childhood,  and  saw  the  openmg  blossoms  of  a  parent's  hope  expanding  as  hi* 
yonlh  sdvanced.  The  seeds  of  goodness  and  grealnes*  which  were  sown  m  him  at 
his  birth,  grew  with  his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength ;  and  young 
though  ha  was  when  he  ted  ni,  hia  country  had  reaped  the  harrest  in  a  well-^wnl 
Ufe,  which  had  been  devoted  to  her  interest,  as  he  conscientiously  believed ;  and  if 
at  any  time  ha  wa*  miiitsken  in  thai  belief,  it  wa*  the  mistake  of  an  honest  man 
and  a  Chrislian,  who  had  dsTotsd  bia  soul  to  his  Qod  and  hia  Ufe  to  hit  country.^ 

"  In  September,  1^14,  I  again  called  upon  him  to  become  a  candidate.  Tiiera 
was  no  longer  any  impediment,  and  be  waa  elected  by  an  orerwhatming  vote  ahead 
of  sU  others  on  the  ticket.  He  bad  served  but  two  terms  when  he  wa*  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House.  '  The  term  for  which  he  was  elected  to  thi*  high  office  had 
not  expired,  when  the  two  Honsaa  elected  him  Attorney- Qaneral  of  the  State,  in 
which  office  he  eontinned  nntQ  16S3,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  tbe 
United  Ststes,  sllhoagh  then  hot  thirty-two  years  of  age  1  Here  hi*  great  mind 
had  its  full  scope,  and  hit  amiable  disposition,  with  his  anrqnalled  suavity  of  man- 
ners, alike  secnred  M  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  olL    From  my  k&owlsdga  of 
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him  thraagh  life,  I  hire  no  huiUtion  in  tnjint,  that  tti«  mm  who  knsw  ud  did 
not  reipect  Robert  Y.  Bajne,  hid  a  heut  md  feeUngi  not  to  b«  eDTicd. 

"  In  Dgcsmbet,  IBS3,  hswu  elecisd  Qoieniar of  th«  Stite — ■  utoUioD, h  thing* 
than  itood,  in  whtch  he  hid  eTsrjlhing  to  fwr  snd  nothing  to  bopa. 

■'Ai  .Goiemor  of  ths  State,  Hr.  Ha;ne  km  r»tj  aoon  ckUed  upon  to  act. 
Th«  proclMoation  of  Uis  Freaident,  isned  on  the  lOlh  of  Dacaolbcr,  in  iBiation  to 
the  procaeding*  vl  South  Carolina,  Tesehed  Columhia  in  a  var;  few  daja,  and  wa« 
mat  bf  a  coimtai  proclamation  Irani  Goremor  Ha jne,  eipreiaad  in  termi  ol  loftj  defi- 
ance, on  tbe  SOth  of  the  same  month.  The  wailike  aapact  of  then  two  docamenu, 
elkibiting  on  the  one  hand,  a  deteimioitinn  to  pnt  down  Sonth  Caiolina  bj  foice, 
and  on  the  other,  a  reaolution  to  reain  unto  dsath,  TSiy  natorally  excited  an  Klaim 
Air  the  larelj  of  Ibe  Union,  in  all  paitt  of  the  United  Stataa,  which  pn-diapoaed  k 
Dujority  of  the  people  in  faTor  of  roncilialorj  maaaaree.  In  Sonth  Carolina,  pre- 
paraliom  of  the  moit  TJgorong  and  el&ient  kiod  were  eteT7where  made  for  the 
defence  of  the  State ;  and  in  thape  arrangemeoti  the  GoTemor  took  an  Ktive  and 
eonapicDoua  part.  The  proceedinge  which  took  place  to  Congreia,  on  the  Sd  ^ 
March,  IBS3,  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  recapitnla^on  heifc.  Snffiea  h  to  aaj, 
that  the  aimnltanaooi  paaaige  of  •  bill  modi^ing  the  tariff,  and  of  one  deaigned  to 
enfiwce  the  coUeetion  of  the  rerenne,  pot  an  end  to  the  apprehenatona  of  an  q>> 
proaching  cocflict  between  the  Federal  GoTemnent  and  the  State  of  Booth  Caro- 
lina, which  induced  the  ConTention,  on  the  Ifilh  of  Much,  to  enact  an  ordinance, 
repealing  the  preriona  one  of  the  31lh  of  NoTemher.  Of  thii  ConrentioD  Genenl 
Hayne  waa  dected  Freaident  at  iti  lecond  aeaeion,  which  commenced  on  the  11th 
of  March,  and  cloaed  on  the  18lh — General  Hamilton  having  prerioDal;  raaigned. 

"  Protn  tbia  memonble  epoch  until  the  month  of  December,  1834,  OoTenior 
Bayne  contimied  in  the  Biecutire  chair,  Ihoo^  not  without  hanag  iDbjecti  of  ex- 
citing intereit  to  demand  hia  aolicitnda.  The  ipirit  of  par^  in  Sonth  Carolina 
had  not  been  appaaaed  by  the  aattlement  of  the  diipote  with  the  Goiemroent  at 
WaAington.  lite  predominant  party  were  deiironi  of  enforcing  obedience  to  the 
State,  in  aU  fiitare  eonflicta,  bj  demanding  an  oath  of  allegiance,  while  the  minoiitj 
threatened  naietance  to  any  law  which  ahoald  be  deaigned  to  exact  it.  In  caating 
oil  npon  Iheae  tronbJad  witera.  Governor  Hayne  wai  mainly  iaalrumental,  by  put- 
ting forth  a  proclamation  enjoining  obedience  to  the  deciaion  irf  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peala,  which  ptonouncad  uncooatitntional  a  militaiy  oath  enjoined  by  the  Legiala- 
tnre,  in  oppoaition  to  the  decided  opinion  entertained  by  the  party  in  power. 
Perhapa  to  tiiia  wiae  and  prudent  coarae  of  the  OoTeraor  may  be  traced  that  gra- 
dnal  lelazation  of  the  ipiril  that  urged  the  enfbrcement  of  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  lubeequently  terminated  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  panieeia  the  Lcgia- 
lalure,  commemorated  by  the  ahnoat  unanimooa  eleelion  of  Mr.  McDofGe  aa 
Ooremor  of  the  State,  and  ihe  abandonment  of  the  bill  deaigned  to  exact  an  oath 


"On  the  fourth  of  July,  1836,  he  waa  elected  Freaident  o(  the  great  Railroad 
OonTealiun,  ttieu  aaaemblad  at  Knoxrille,  Tenneaoee,  conatitiiig  of  four  hundred 
membera,  whoae  deliberationi  he  preaided  over  for  Gt«  dayi,  w'lih  eaae,  dignity,  and 
a  great  deapatch  of  buaineia.  On  the  organization  of  the  Railroad  Company,  he 
waa  elected  a  Director,  and  immediately  after,  by  the  nnanimooa  Tote  of  the  board, 
he  waa  elected  Freaident,  and  continaed  ia  that  high  atation  to  hia  death,  which 
happened  at  Aahnlle,  North  Carolina,  on  the  94th  of  September.  188S,  in  the  forty- 
•ighlh  year  of  hie  age.  To  thia,  my  great  antetpriae,  hii  death  hae  pat  a  atop,  at 
leaat  tat  many  yean  to  come,  but  it  moat  and  will  be  accompliahed. 

"General  Hayne  had  very  eitenaive  couneiioiia,  many  of  whom  looked  Dp  to  him 
for  aid,  and  never  looked  in  rain. 

"  The  great  leading  trait,  in  the  cbaracterof  thia  great  man,  hai  been  overlooked; 
it  waa  the  wonderful  talent  of  contioUing  the  actiona  of  othera,  unfelt  and  unaeen. 
Th^  knew  Dot  the  eye  that  directed,  nor  die  hand  that  lad  them,  but  felt  and  fol- 
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lowsd  tha  mwMn  guide,  u  if  it  mat  in  ut  of  Uieir  own  Tolition.  Hi*  dMth  hw 
made  a  chum  in  Soutb  Cuotina  wbich  llie;  bne  no  man  to  fill ;  Ihera  i(  no  tread- 
ing in  hia  fMiMlepi — not  but  what  ttuj  baT«  the  talsot,  but  Uie  people  have  not  the 
conGdaoce.  No  man  waa  evai  ao  mootaad  in  that  State  befoie  ;  it  waa  not  tha 
nneqaalled  pageant  that  qwke  tbeir  giieb,  but  it  waa  tha  patihii|  out  of  tbeii  hearta 
opoD  the  grava  of  tbaii  great  and  good  friend,  that  told  tlieir  tale  of  wo. 

"  Foi  mjaelf,  I  loat  in  him  a  long  and  tried  (riaod,  who  wai  near  and  dear  to  me  ; 
bat  a*  he  waa  gathered  to  hia  fathen  (all  of  booora,  and  in  the  aiidat  of  hia  fame, 
he  died  (u  tha  great  afaoold  vin  wiah  to  die.  Let  a*  t>ol  be  dcceiTod ;  it  ia  fen 
onraalToa  we  mmini  and  Dot  (oi  him." 

"  WiLLLUi  Irf>win>Ba. — It  often  happena  that  men  pre^miDant  for  lalsnt  and  for 
the  poamiion  and  eiercite  of  erery  niinlj  and  aocial  nKae  sink  into  their  graTei 
with  ecarcelf  ft  paiaing  notice.  Tha  fate  of  the  great  and  good  man  whoie  name 
heads  thie  article  ia,  inconqiatabl;,  the  moat  atriking  mitance  I  ever  knew  of  the  kind. 

"  William  Lowndea  waa  tha  third  aon  of  RAwlina  Lowndea,  bf  Sarah,  bia  thiid 
wife,aDd  WM  bom  ia  Charleatoo,  S.  C,  Februair  Tth,  178S.  He  want  with  hia 
mother  ic  England,  at  the  age  of  tmto  jeara,  when  be  had  the  benefit  of  the  Eng- 
liih  Grammar  Schoola  for  three  Jttn,  and  than  ratnraed  with  hia  mother  to 
Cbarlealon,  and  comaiaiMad  a  elaaaieal  education  with  tha  Her.  Dr.  Simon  Friiz 
Gailagber,  of  Oaa  Romao  Catholic  Charch,  a  man  alike  reuownad  for  great  learning, 
and  the  happy  talent  of  eommunicating  it  to  othera ;  who  once  aaid,  apeaking  of 
Lowndea,  when  «  atadent,  that  '  tiia  mind  drank  up  koowtedge,  aa  the  dry  earth 
did  the  rain  Irom  HeataiL'  Under  the  tuition  of  thia  amiaent  laaeher,  be  cimti- 
nned  nntU  Im  entered  the  office  <^  that  distipguahed  lawyer  and  jnriet,  the  late 
vaoarabU  ChaiKellat  Dea  Sauaaore,  to  atcdy  law, 

■'  In  September,  180S,  he  married  Eliubeth,  eldeat  dangbter  of  Major  General 
IVimai  Pinckn^. 

"In  I8M,  he  made  OTartorea  to  John  S.  Cogdall,  Eaq.,  (who  waa  jaat  riaing  into 
notice  at  tha  bar,  having  than,  lacantly  been  appointed  City  Attorney,  tha  fiiat  ap- 
pointment that  waa  made  to  that  office,)  to  join  bim  in  the  practice  of  Ihe  law  to 
which  Mr.  Cogdell  readily  aaientad,  ontil  Mr.  Lowndea,  in  Ihe  moil  delicate  man- 
ner poaaihle,  gave  htm  to  nt>deratand  that  ha  woald  not  receiie  any  portira  of  tha 
income  of  the  office  ;  that  hia  object  waa,  to  aerre  Hr.  C.  To  thia  tha  pure  and  liiah- 
minded  Cogdell  promptly  refoaed  to  aaaent,  and  would  hear  to  no  tetme,  but  a  par' 
fact  eqnality.  Mr.  Lowndea  yielded  to  hia  wiahei,  and  they  commsoced  practice 
togetlisr  under  the  firm  of  Cogdell  and  Lowndea.  IIub  waa  in  March,  1840,  He 
liat  week  in  Baptembar,  or  the  first  in  October,  the  aama  year,  there  waa  a  Terr 
daatincttTe  atorm,  which  did  moch  damage  to  Ihe  [daatationa,  and  Mi.  Lowndea 
whoae  planti:^  iotereit  wai  eitenajve,  auffared  *G<rerely,  eo  much  eo,  aa  to  make 
hia  permanent  leaideDce  in  the  ooontiy  naceaaary  for  aome  time.  He  took  leare 
of  Mr  Cogdell  and  the  office,  lemaiking,  that  •  be  feared  he  bad  not  baea  of  much 
■ertiea  to  him.'  Their  fiiendahip  continued  unchangeable  to  Mr.  Lowndea'  death. 
Mr,  Cogdall  aliU  liTea,  in  tha  full  enjoyment  of  health,  vigor,  and  uaefulneaa,  aa 
tha  Praaident  af  the  '  Bomb  CuoUaa  Bank.'  There  are  faw  better  men,  or  more 
aieful  eitizena,  anywhere. 

"  In  ISM,  Mr.  Lowndea  waa  elected  to  the  LegiilatBre  of  bia  native  State  in 
which  he  aerred  tvro  or  tiuee  tenna,  of  two  yeara  each.  It  waa  there  that  the 
great  powera  of  hia  clear  eicaTonian  mind,  >o  conapicooua  in  all  hia  after  life,  Gret 
began  to  diaplay  Ihemulvca  in  all  their  wiidom  and  beauty, 

■•  In  October,  I8I0,  he  waa  elected  to  the  eleventh  Ccogresa,  ftom  Beaufort  die- 
liict,  and  eantinaed  in  Congreia  ontil  1933,  when  the  want  of  health  compelled  him 
to  leaign  hia  aeat  in  that  body.  When  there,  ha  apoke  compatitivety  but  aeldom  ; 
hot  wbeo'ha  did  apeak,  he  waa  liatened  to  aa  the  oracla  of  trtrth.  Titare  waa  no- 
thing of  the  partiaan  about  bim ;  bi*  laogoage  waa  ao  para,  am 
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dtdnetNM  ni  clMt  and  correct,  thit  nona  pietended  to  dHpnta  tlicDi.  Bli  tcde 
object  WM  bit  country,  hi*  whole  coantiy,  (nd  nMhing  bot  hit  coDntiy. 

"Id  1818, oi  'IB, I  cuinot  nj  whicb,  be  went  lo  EUuope  lot  the  Teeoretj  of  hi> 
health.  I  waj  there  in  1830,  tod  followed  diisctly  in  hi*  path.  The  fint  qD«Mion 
put  to  ma  upon  ilowit  all  occuinu,  wu,  '  do  ;oa  koon  Mr.  Lowndee  V  1  took 
pleaiure  in  aniwering  thftt  I  not  onlf  kaen  him,  bat  bid  kDOwn  him  ielimatelj  liotn 
hi*  boyhood.  Hi*  greatoaei  and  goodne**  mre  the  theme  of  every  ton^e.  Mr. 
Boacoe  related  la  me  the  following  aascdole ;  Mi.  Lowndc*  wu  a  Teiy  early  tiaer, 
and  ao  anaoged  mattan  with  the  porter  of  the  Athenaom,  that  he  could  hare  ad- 
miaBion  at  an  euly  banr^.-it  ww  here  that  he  whilad  away  the  time  until  bre^Hl. 
One  morning  whea  he  wu  thus  engaged,  another  gentleman  entered,  and  from  at- 
traction, or  aome  other  came,  tbey  soon  came  in  contact,  and  got  into  conTeraation 
togatlier,  neither  liaTing  any  knowledge  of  tha  other.  They  forgot  their  breakTatt*, 
and  were  not  awale  bow  time  had  paaaed,  until  Ihay  ibund  ^e  great  room,  in  which 
they  were,  rapidly  filling  np,  when  they  aeparated  atill  ignorant  of  each  other'a 
name*.  Upon  'change,  aome  houra  after,  the  Eogliahman  met  Mr.  Roacoa,  and 
lelalad  10  him  bia  morning  intamew  with  '  tha  great  nnknown,'  and  obaarreil  that 
ha  waa  the  talleat  man,  and  tha  moat  unaaanming  man  ha  anr  aaw,  and  a  mao  of 
the  gtaataai  intellect  he  ever  beard  (peak.  Mr.  Roacoa  immediataly  replied,  'itii 
the  great  American,  Lowndea,  you  bavo  been  conToraing  with ;  coma  and  dine 
with  me  to-morrow,  and  I  will  introduce  yon  to  him.' 

"  Immediately  after  hia  leaignation  m  1883,  hs  again  smbaAed  for  Europe,  ac- 
compaiiied  by  hia  wile  and  daughter,  and  died  at  aea,  October  37th,  ISSS,  in  the 
41at  year  of  hia  age.  Thua  died  ■  man  who  cwlainly  left  no  euperior,  and  very 
few,  if  any,  equals  behind  him.  That  trait  of  character  in  which  be  excelled  all 
bia  cotamporaTieB,  wu  niadom.  It  waa  the  same  trait  of  character,  in  a  greater 
eitent,  wbicb  diatinguiahed  the  Father  of  hia  Country  from  all  other  men,  in  all 
timea.  When  Mr.  Lowndea  w««  applied  to,  to  become  »  candidate  foT  tha  Pre<i- 
dencf,  hia  re[dy  waa  worthy  of  a  Waahingloa,  and  abould  be  engiafeD  upon  the 
heart  of  every  Amatican  :  'It  la  in  OFrici  hiithsk  to  bi  aocoHT  roa,  noi  ok- 
OLiHlD.'  Tie  anawer  ahowa  him  as  hs  waa — uuong  the  wiie,  tha  wiaaat ;  among 
the  good,  the  beat." 

The  following  anecdote  of  Waahington  and  GoaTemeui  Morris  we 
bare  not  met  before  : 

'>  It  haa  often  been  auerted  by  hia  intimate  blends,  and  even  by  aome  of  hie 
biogiaphen,  that  tew  men  had  the  nerve  to  qiproach  him  with  lamilUrily.  lie 
following  anecdote,  illiuttative  of  tbia  fact,  I  have  often  haaid  repeated,  awl  it« 
truth  waa  confirmed  to  me  by  gentlemen  in  New  Tork,  who  bad  the  beat  opportn- 
nitf  of  knowing. 

''  The  late  Gouveinenr  Moiria,  in  converaatJoD  with  atone  friande  on  this  aub- 
ject  one  day,  when  Congreea  aat  in  New  Tork,  and  Woabington  occupied  the 
house  then  in  front  of  the  "  Bowling  GreeD,"  denied  tha  coirectnesaofthia  opinion, 
and  ofiered  to  teat  the  truth  of  it  at  once,  by  joining  him  in  the  garden,  where 
WaahiDgton  waa  walking,  alone  and  in  their  view.  A  bet  wa>  made,  and  Mr. 
Moiri*  went  immediately  into  the  garden  to  decide  it.  He  ajqiroachwl  the  Preai- 
dent  in  the  rear,  and  u  ha  came  up  alongaide  gave  him  a  familiar  tap  Di\the  shoul- 
der, at  the  aome  time  addieasing  him  familiarly  with  "how  do  you  do,  sir?" 
Waahington  turned  hia  head  and  ahotd  tiack  the  qneation,  with  all  that  dignity 
wbkb  distiDgaiahed  hun  Itoin  all  other  meo.  Morria  waa  petrified ;  and  teaming 
to  hia  friends,  declared  that  nothing  would  tempt  him  to  r^Mst  the  experiment. 
Although  ha  had  been  for  yeata  in  abnoat  daily  intereomse  with  this  wonderfnl 
man,  aikd  sappoaed  he  might  be  approached  like  other  men  under  similar  circum- 
stances, he  felt  hia  aoul  sink  within  him  at  the  look  and  tone  of  voice  with  which 
hia  queation  was  answeted.  .-.  , 
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"  For  TBjaall,  I  aa  onlj  mj,  thU  I  b«*e  itood  in  the  pTMniM  of  kingi,  tad  Mt 
mt  Ubl«  with  prineoi,  wkbont  aay  of  IhoM  fMliags  of  iwe  uid  raTsieiKe,  nhkh 
cuns  i»>T  ma  like  >  nimiaBi  olood  wbsiL  in  hi*  piMencs,  altbongh  then  in  tba 


"  Wuhington'a  >tjl«  of  tnTelling  comported  with  the  maiked  dignity  of  hi<cb&- 
ncter ',  en  the  oecuien  tbore-mentionad  it  wu  u  (blloni  : — It  wu  hi*  geneni 
prectica  to  enter  >  toirn  ia  hli  chiriot,  and  Inve  it  on  hoiMback.  His  posUdiaiiot 
wu  drawn  bj  four  bsautifal  bay  bones,  and  diiren  by  poMillioni  in  Uanket  co>t, 
liTsriei,  jockey  cxpe,  bnckikiiu  and  booU ;  while  npoD  hit  tight,  on  bondiack,  rode 
Cehmel  Lear,  and  on  bii  left.  Major  Jackaon :  next  came  a  light  baggage  wagon, 
drawn  by  two  fine  bay  honea,  diiTOn  by  a  wtiite  nan  in  «.  round  caidimy  jackM, 
glued  hat,  baekakini  and  boot* ;  while  faithful  Cilly  brought  np  the  rear,  momited 
<Ki  a  fine  blood  hone,  and  leading  the  general's  white  cbuger,  preeent«d  him  by 
Charles  the  Fourth,  of  Spain.  It  waa  precisely  in  this  styla  that  I  saw  him  enter 
WorcaMer,  followed  by  ■  cavalcade  of  gentlemen  on  horseback.  When  be  left  it, 
the  only  change  waa  that  be  monnted  bis  charger  and  rode  between  hii  two  *«cie- 
lariea,  Lear  and  Jacksan ;  irtiile  ^e  empty  chariot  and  the  lemaindei  of  his  equip- 
age followed  aftsT,  with  troop*  of  horae  and  caTslcade*  of  honemen,  increaiing  u 
they  went,  nntil  they  airiTed  at  Boston." 

But  con  it  be  posBible  that  living  maa  over  addressed  to  Mm  the 
expression  related  in  the  following  ? — 

"It  is  an  eitraotdiuiy  bcl,  that  [he  life  of  no  man,  of  any  age  or  nation,  who 
has  risen  to  gteatness,  STor  afforded  so  few  anecdotes  a*  his. 

"  Ono,  howerer,  I  well  remember  to  hare  heard  freqnently  apoken  of  aoon  aftei 
it  occurred ;  it  wa*  tbi* :  Directly  after  the  British  were  compailed  M  quit  Bo*Iob, 
which  waa  beaieged  by  Washington,  with  General  Wsid  aecond  in  command,  Ga- 
netal  Ward  reaigned  his  coanniaiiou,  which  eircamatance  wai  thus  apoken  of  by 
Waafaingioa,  in  a  letter  to  Congress  :  *  no  sooner  is  tho  seat  of  war  ismored  from 
beyond  the  nnoke  of  his  own  chimneys,  than  General  Ward  reaigna  his  command.' 

"  About  the  time  of  the  organiiation  of  the  goreinment  under  the  Constitution, 
General  Ward  was  informed  of  this  remark,  and  being  elected  to  the  second  con- 
gress, aoon  aTtar  his  anival  at  the  seat  of  goTenunent,  (then  New  York,)  he  took  a 
fiiend  with  him  and  called  upon  Washington,  and  ssked  him  if  it  was  true,  (hat  he 
had  nude  use  of  such  language.  The  preatdent  rspUed  that  hedid  not  know;  but 
he  kept  copies  of  all  his  letters,  and  would  take  an  oppotluoity  of  ei 
and  giTo  him  ao  answer  at  the  neit  aeasion.  Accordingly,  at  the  next  si 
nsral  Ward  caOed  again  with  his  friend,  and  riceiTed  for  anawar,  that  he  (Waah- 
ingtoo)  bad  written  to  tbat  effect.  Ward  then  said,  '  Sir,  yw  ore  iw  gtnilaium,' 
turned  on  his  heel  and  left  him,  and  here,  of  courss,  the  matter  ended. 

"  I  have  recently  met  with  the  confirmation  of  an  important  fact  I  had  heard 
mentioned  nearly  half  a  century  ago  j  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  foond  its  way 
into  any  biography  of  Washington.  Itisthis:  that  GoTsroor  Johneon,  of  Maryland, 
requested  Mr.  John  Adams  to  nominats  Washington  for  commander-in-chief ;  that 
Adam*  seemed  to  decline,  and  Johnson  made  the  nomination.  At  a  pravioua  inaet- 
ing  of  the  Ntw  England  idtgaixon,  to  consult  upon  this  subject,  General  Ward 
was  agreed  upon  with  the  consent  of  eveiy  man  present,  but  Mr.  Adam*,  who  dis- 
sented, and  declared  himself  in  favor  of  Wasbington.  Great  God,  how  often  was 
the  fate  of  this  country  stupended  1^  a  single  hair  1     This  was  ons  of  the  nomemus 

"  When  Ramsay  wrole  hi*  biography,  he  aoagbt  in  vain  ammig  the  fdends  snd 
nmgfabon  of  the  iUnatrious  dead,  for  tboaa  little  beid«tt*  which  so  often  mUMn 
tbepageof  thebiogrqiheT.  nr   ,«h  >  CtODoIc 
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"  In  1797,  Lotd  ErtUm  mot*  ■  bcx^  in  whtdi  he  mtndncad  tb«  nMost  et 
Wuhington,  Hid  wat  faim  t  eop7,  with  a  sota  to  thn  efiact,  wiitMn  upen  a  bluk 
leif  of  It  I — ■  It  hu  baen  mj  good  fonune,  throtiEfa  Ufa,  to  b«  uMciuod  with  the 
moat  talaotad  ind  diitingnuhed  men  of  Europe ;  but  700,  ni,  ira  tha  onlf  tuuMii 
being  (or  whom  I  erar  felt  ■  TeTsnntial  awe,  totall;  nnUke  urrihiug  I  oiar  Mt 
toward  tnj  other  of  the  baman  laco.' " 

Tbe  following  remiiiiscencea  of  Hancock  and  old  Samuel  Adams 
sro  not  to  be  omitted  : 

"Joan  BiHOOOK — Ilia  memoiy  of  (hia  great  patriot,  atatetEnaii,  and  oratoi  has 
beeo  moat  groadjr  neglectad.  While  bnndrsda,  whose  ■errices  in  the  cause  of  Ip- 
dependence  were  not  ■  t^tha  of  hii,  hare  bean  aulogized  to  tha  ahies,  and  Uto  cm 
canvass  and  in  msible,  Ihia  great  pltriot's  name  but  seldom  hod*  a  place  even  when 
Gelabialing  that  freadoia  ha  was  among  the  nrj  fint,  if  not  iSt  first,  to  risk  hii  liie 
in  obtaining.    I  hare,  fat  jesra,  ootieed  this  neglect,  with  taelinga  of  nofsigtiad 

*'  Never  was  a  man  more  beloTsd  hj  any  people,  than  Hancock  was  by  tha  people 
of  Mauachasetts.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  year,  when  Bowdoio  was  put 
in,  be  was,  foi  siiteen  auccassita  jaars,  elected  ihair  goremoi,  and  closed  his  pa- 
triotic and  illnstrioas  life  in  thst  high  stslioo.  Hnndreds  of  times  haTc  I  asen  him, 
wheo  so  worn  out,  and  crippled  by  diseaaa,  that  he  cotdd  not  stand,  taken  from  his 
curiage  into  iha  arnu.  of  two  faithful  serraats,  (who  regatatlj  attsndsd  for  the  pur- 
pose,) and  carried  np  to  the  council  chamber,  a  distance  of  neatly  filly  yards  ham 
the  sttset.  Ttte  last  time  be  addreseed  lus  fetlow-citiiens,  was  the  most  impnMiTe 
scene  1  ever  witnessed.  A  town  meetmg  was  celled,  upon  a  question  of  great  es- 
citeoMnt.  CNd  Faneuil  Hall  could  not  contain  the  people,  and  an  adjournment  lotA 
place  to  the  Old  South  Meeting-house.  Hancock  was  brought  in,  and  carried  ip 
tDio  the  ftool  gallery,  where  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Austin  sapported  him  do  the  right, 
and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Charles  Jatria  upon  the  left,  while  he  addreseed  the  mulU- 
tvde.  The  goretnor  commenced,  by  atatiog  to  his  bllow-citiieaa,  that  '  luftU,'  it 
was  the  last  tims  he  should  erer  tddrees  them — that  '  Ae  tetit  of  nuntality  letrt 
groimngfa*!  teilhiit  Ubl.'  The  fall  of  ■  pin  might  hare  been  heanl,  each  a  daath> 
like  sUeuce  perraded  the  lisleniog  crowd,  dnring  the  whrie  of  his  animated  and 
soul-atining  speech,  while  tears  ran  down  tha  cheeks  of  Ihooaaoda. 

*'  Tie  meetiog  ended,  he  waa  conTayed  to  hia  caniage,  and  taken  home,  but  nersr 
Bgam  appeared  in  public — his  death  followed  soon  after.  The  corpse  was  embow. 
elled,  and  kept  for  eight  days,  to  give  an  opponnnl^  (o  the  citiseoa,  from  the  moet 
dlstsat  parts  of  the  State,  to  render  the  laet  tribnte  of  leepeet  to  hia  OMmoty.  They 
came  by  thonsands  and  tens  of  thousands — the  proceasion  waa  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  passing.  The  post  of  honor,  among  the  military,  was  given  l»  the  Coneotd  Li^t 
Infantry,  under  Captain  Dani,  the  same  who  commanded  them  on  the  ever  idmro- 
rable  nnwIteMfi  of  April,  16,  It  waa  the  most  solemn,  and  interesting,  and  incOB- 
parsbly  the  longest  funeral  procession  1  ever  saw.  Sameel  Adame,  who  waa 
lieatenant-go*enior,  became  goTemor,  ti^egUio,  by  the  death  of  Hancock,  and  fol- 
lowed tha  bier,  (there  were  no  hssrsea,  with  nodding  plames,  in  those  days,)  aa  chief 
moamer,  but  the  rsDerable  patriot  could  not  endara  the  fatigae,  and  was  conqtelied 
to  retire  from  the  procession. 

"Hsncoi^,  aa  an  orator,  had  no  equal.  He  seixed  opMi  the  paawona  of  hb  beat- 
ers, and  led  them  captive  at  his  ptsanre ;  none  could  reaiaL  A  gentleman  who 
heard  him  deliver  his  great  oralian,  commamontive  of  the  tnaainrre  of  the  fifth  of 
bUicb,  seventeen  hundred  and  saieniy,  told  me  that  Iha  multitude  who  Ibtened  to 
it  ware  wroaght  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  phisniy,  that  a  amgle  aentence  icon  the 
•ratal',  calling  upon  them  to  take  aims,  and  drive  (be  tnordeiers  Enm  their  town, 
would  have  been  at  once  canied  into  effact.     Socb  was  bis  cantral  ovn  ihsn. 
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awQjeonU  mtksapthwTaaBla,fn>m  iadignalioa.    I  raadiiiuontiotiiniiijjonthi 

•  In  thongliU  Ihot  br«Bl]M,  and  umia  tfait  bum.' 
It  made  mj  jO'aiig  blood  mn  cooning  through  m;  Teinii,  ■nd  the  bait  on  m;  head 
to  itaiid  greet,  aa  I  read  it.  I  Bud  to  mjielf,  with  the  old  Romin,  'if  tuch  ia  the 
■fleet  bom  reading,  what  would  it  haTe  been  to  hate  heard  him  deliver  iti'  Hia 
form  waa  elegaat ;  bia  bee  beautiful,  manlj,  and  eipreuire  \  hia  ejs  piercing ;  hia 
Toice  flexible.  He  could  laiw  bia  heueri  lo  the  highest  pilch  of  pbrenlj,  or  looth 
tbem  into  leara,  at  pleeaure. 

"It  wai  THia  oiATioN  which  fint  prnparedthe  tninda  of  men  to  reaiat  dieopprea- 
*ioa  of  the  Briliah  govemment.  From  the  day  it  was  delivered,  it  waa  the  deter- 
miuatioQ  of  thouaaoda,  that  at  the  fint  opportoniij  afforded  them  they  would  buret 
the  bands  that  bound  them,  and  abide  the  cOQseguencea.  Four  jeara  after,  the 
opportunity  wia  presented,  at  Lexington,  and  our  nation's  Independence  waa  the 

"  Hancock,  before  (he  ReTolutiou,  was  a  man  of  vast  fortune ;  and  alihongfa  he 
pemitted  it  to  flow,  in  the  cause  of  liia  country,  like  water,  he  bed  still  enou^ 
left  lo  *app«l  a  aplandid  establishment,  and  lived  and  entertained  like  •  prince. 
His  generosily  was  unbounded.    I  well  remembar  that  ooe  evening  in  each  week, 

*  The  following  addition  to  the  abors  anecdols  appears  on  a  iubaequent  paga  : 
"  The  nneraUs  and  learned  Doctor  Noiu  WsasTai,  in  a  letter  of  July,  1840,  n- 
ceiied  too  lata  to  be  inaerted  in  tbetr  proper  place,  and  too  intereating  to  be  omitted, 
has  favored  me  with  the  two  following  anecdolea,  for  which  he  will  please  accept  my 
thanks.  The  first,  in  relation  lo  Hancock,  I  have  known  for  more  tfaan  half  a  cenlurr  i 
and  know,  farther,  who  wrote  the  oration ;  it  was  written  by  the  then  ceiebiated  Bev. 
Dr.  Cooper  j  but  any  man  wbo  ever  heanl  Hancock  address  a  publio  aasembly,  aa  I 
kavs,  eoold  notforanuHuealdoobt  hia  a6iti(y  lo  wnle  aoeb  an  oialioa)  the  object  sraa, 
lo  get  him  committad  beyimd  the  hope  of  paidoB>  and  that  oration  did  it  completely. 

"  Xew  Haven,  Joly  29, 1840.  .' 
"Ifi-THOiua: 

"  I  see  IB  the  sheets  of  yoor  Reminisirene— ,  which  you  have  been  so  good  aa  to  send 
for  my  panieal,  that  yaa  have  mentioDed  the  etectrio  eSeot  which  the  oratioa  of  Mr. 
Haneoek,  Haich  &,  1T74,  had  upon  the  audience.  Tbia  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  ra- 
lalsd  lo  me  by  the  Iste  Judge  Trumbull,  of  this  State. 

"  In  the  year  1774,  Hr.  Trumbull  waa  a  student  of  law  in  the  office  of  John  Adams. 
Ur.  Hancock  was,  at  that  time,  a  wavering  cbaracler ;  al  least  be  waa  so  considered  by 
the  Uadiog  wbigs  of  that  day.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  bring  him  is 
a  decision,  aa  to  the  part  be  was  to  taku  in  the  crisis  then  appioaching.  To  effeet  this 
(Aject  the  more  stanch  leading  whiga  contrived  to  procure  Hr.  Hancock  to  be  appoint- 
ed to  deliver  an  oration  on  the  aonivenary  of  the  Jriaaaacre ;  and  acme  of  them  wtnts 
Us  oralian  for  him,  or  a  conaideiabla  pan  of  it.  Thia  policy  aucceedad,  and  Mr.  Han^ 
osck  became  a  fim  anj^orter  of  (be  Americwi  cause.  Jndge  Trumbull  related  to  me 
Ibeee  foots,  aa  from  hit  peraonal  knowledga  ;  and  <u>  person  will  question  hie  veracity, 

"1  have  another  anecdole,  derived  from  the  late  Rev.  Nitfaan  Strong,  of  Hartfoid,  aitd 
jcaming  lo  me  Ihrongh  (he  Hon.  Eliiur  Goodrich, 

"  When  the  question  of  taking  arms  to  reaist  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  waa  to  be  da 
eided  in  Connecticut,  the  Legislature  held  a  aeciet  aession,  and  debated  the  question  a 
whole  day.  The  result  was  in  favor  of  resistance ;  and  it  is  said  the  meat  inAuenlJa) 
character  in  deciding  the  question  was  the  Hon.  Tilos  Hosmer,  the  lather  of  the  late 
CUef  Jnttiee  Hoamar,  of  Hiddletown. 

"  I  give  yon  these  anerdotea  as  I  have  reosived  them ;  and  if  yon  deem  tbem  of  aay 
nine,  tiuy  ate  at  ywu-aanine. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  with  leqiact, 

"  Yoot  obedieBt  aanaab 
"E.  B.Tm«hu,  Esq. 
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dorinf  niiaBar,  %  fall  band  of  nnuc,  at  bU  own  expcoM,  tttutimi  in  faont  id'  hia 
Tenenbls  iIqdb  tauuion,  at  tlie  haad  of  the  Commoo,  to  aDleHiio  tba  ciui«Di  who 
wna  promeoadiDg  on  tha  mall.  Ha  aeldom  laft  Boaton  la  nait  at  anj  diatanca ;  but 
vben  bs  did,  ha  waa  aliraya  aacotted  by  a  TOlanteec  troop  of  cavalry,  who  hald 
themaalToa  in  readineaa  (ot  that  porpuie.  He  waa  lerj  Ibnd  of  joke  and  repartee, 
an  MO^  ao,  that  a  worth;  citiien  of  BoatoD,  Nathaaiel  Balcb,  Ea^.,  a  hatlar,  who 
nerer  failed  to  appear  Bmonf  the  icTited  guesta  at  hia  hoapitabta  board,  obtained  the 
nneDTied  appelUtton  of  'the  Gonenu/r't  Jala.'  The  celebnlad  Briaaot,  in  hia 
tiavaU  in  the  United  Statea,  qteaka  of  hia  meeting  thia  gentleman  at  Haocock'i  ta- 
ble ;  and  aocb  waa  the  matoat  atlaehnent  between  the  gOTemoi  and  Mr.  Baleh, 
that  if  the  former  waa  Galled  away,  no  maltir  what  dlatance,  'Sqaiie  Balch  attend' 
ad  hilDi  like  hii  abadow,  which  the  following  circnmatance  moat  baj^t;  iUuatialea. 
Oovarnor  Hancock  waa  called  on  to  riait  the  then  proTince  of  Maine,  on  which  oc- 
caaioD  he  traTetled  in  atate,  and  wai  attended  by  the  Hon.  Col.  Ome,  one  of  the 
EiecDtite  council,  and  Nathaniel  Balch,  Eaq.  Ilieu  airiral  at  Porumootb,  New 
Hampahire,  waa  thna  homoroualy  announced : — ■  On  T^uraday  lul,  arrvui  in  Hat 
iount,  Natkanul  Balch,  Etj,,  acconpaniid  by  Ium  Excdleacy,  Jukn  Hancoci,  and  the 
Han.  AxBr  Ome,  Etq.'  " 

"  Sahdil  Aniaa — I  have  taken  for  my  aubjeet  on  thia  occaaion,  recollectiolM  of 
SAlinBL  Alijkln,  who,  Cbongh  not  ■  a  hem  mihimt  tanfiU,'  waa  ■  a  palrial  vntkaui 
njiroaci.'  In  q>eaking  of  circumatancea  ao  long  paaaed,  1  ahall  apeak  only  of  irtiat 
I  jbiow;  noTCT  having  read  the  '  Biography  of  the  Signara  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependance,'  1  know  not  what  account  may  there  be  given  of  any  of  them.  I 
noTer  aaw  Mr.  Adama  until  the  yeu  1793 ;  he  waa  than  far  in  the  nle  of  yearf, 
with  a  comtitution  which  waa,  judging  from  hia  appearance,  naturally  aln»ig,  bat 
then  nearly  worn  out,  not  with  toil,  but  care.  He  itill  conlinoed  to  use  all  the  ex- 
ercUe  hia  atrength  would  admit,  by  viaiting,  almoat  daily,  a  Mr.  Hogha,  a  oonatable, 
a  reapactable  calling  in  Boaton  in  thoae  daja,  whate*e>  it  may  be  now.  They  had 
been  Irienda  from  early  life,  and  the  aame  iotioiacy  waa  common  between  their  le- 
apective  ladiea.  Mr.  Adama  waa  then  hentenant-goretnor,  a  place  of  tumor,  with 
bat  little  profit,  and  no  duty  at  all,  eieapt  in  caae  of  the  death  of  the  gorenuT, 
when,  ez-qfflcio,  the  dutiea  of  the  oieculiTO  davolTed  upon  the  lieutenant.  Mr. 
Adama  lired  in  a  large  old  faahionad  ftame  hoaae,  on  Winlar-atreet,  which  had  mice 
been  painted  yellow,  but,  like  ila  Teofliible  owner,  waa  a  good  deal  the  worae  for 
wear.  He  entertained  little  or  no  company,  haTing  neither  the  meana  nor  the  in- 
clination lo  do  it.     He  waa  poor. 

"  On  the  death  of  Qovemor  Hancock,  he  walked  aa  chief  mourner,  preceded  onlj 
by  the  Hancock  [Hece  of  aitiileiy.  (It  ii  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the  &rat  can- 
non taken  from  the  Britiab  in  the  war  of  the  Rerolution,  were  two  braae  foui 
poundara,  bn  one  of  which  waa  en^Ten,  by  order  of  the  Sute,  the  name  of  John 
Hancock,  and  on  the  other,  Samuel  Adama,  with  aj^topiiaM  dencea.)  Before  the 
almoat  interminable  proceaaion  had  reached  Slate-atreet,  Mr.  Adama'  atiength  failed 
him,  and  he  retir«d.  He  had  then  became  tx^ifiida  Goremoi  of  the  Slate,  and  at 
the  rMit  election  waa  confirmed  in  bia  high  oJEce  by  the  votea  of  the  peOjde.  The 
tben  aalaty  of  the  Goreroor  of  Maeaachuaette,  if  my  memory  aarrea,  waa  a  thon- 
aand  pouoda  correacy,  ot  13,333 — but  a  Teiy  •mall  aam  toward  enabling  the  in- 
combenl  of  the  Qubematorial  chair,  to  follow  the  exam[de,  in  etyle  and  hoapitahty, 
aet  by  Hancock,  who  lived  and  entertained  like  a  prince.  Mr.  Adama  poaaeaeed 
neither  carriage  not  boraea ;  hut  he  bad  bem  decled  GoTemor  but  a  few  weak*, 
when  aame  gentlemen  of  Boeton  preaentad  the  venerable  patriot  with  a  new  and 
bandaome  chariot,  and  a  pair  of  aa  fine  horaaa  aa  iImto  were  in  the  citr-  The  firat 
nae  be  made  of  bia  new  equipage,  ahowa  the  man  in  a  point  of  view  too  rare  not 
to  be  admired  ;  eeating  himaelf  beaida  bia  venerable  lady,  they  drove  lo  ConataUe 
Hogha',  wbtra  tba  gomsor  alighWd,  and  bamlii^  Un.  Ha^  into  hit  Mi^  llM 
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two  cU  hdiM  dravs  off  logubm,  while  h*  iMid  ud  taUwd  with  bia  tU  ftiead,  and 
I  MMd  b;  daraariiig  theii  diacmme. 

"  la  1793,  Lhcatiical  wtOTtuiunanu  wen  fint  iotniduc*d  into  Boiton  after  th« 
ReTolution.  Than  wu  aa  eiprcn  Ian  ajjiinM  tbam.  AppUcatim  waa  mada  t* 
tha  lapalalois  lo  np«al  the  law,  and  it  panad  both  booaea  ;  bat  Hr.  Adama  waa 
than  go»«nMt  and  i«fawd  to  aign  it ;  aad  we  doobt  whatbai  it  baa  erar  baan  ta- 
paakd  h>  tbia  da7. 

"  It  ia  TecQided  of  Hr.  Adanu,  that  a  large  enm  waa  offetad  bim  b;  agenta  of  tba 
Bhtiah  goranunent,  to  taka  aide*  with  it  againit  hit  native  land,  but  it  waa  indig- 
nantlf  apiimad,  and  on  a  aubeeqnenc  occaaion,  whan  a  ainiUr  circnmatance  waa  al- 
luded to,  be  exdainiKl,  '  tby  mil  knew  (kol  a  guinea  never  glulenal  in  my  a/a.' 
It  waa  well  Air  our  connti;,  and  for  aiankiiid,  that  there  were  inch  men,  in  wboae 
ejrea  guineaa  did  not  gliaten ;  Utttj  appear  lo  have  been  raiaed  ep  for  the  occaaiM, 
and  haTing  acEOmpUabed  the  great  woik  given  them  to  do,  have  diaappeaied  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  there  bave  arieen  in  their  atead,  a  race  af  men  ao  anlika 
them,  that  it  aeenu  Kueetj  poaiibla  the;  can  be  the  deacsodanta  of  aueh  aicaa. 
The  cootraet  ia  atrikkg,  and  wall  calculated  to  make  na  tremble  for  the  future." 

The  two  following  exlracta  will  have  aa  agreeable  hiBlorical  inte- 
rest foi  GUI  friends  in  Wall  and  Chestnut  streets : 

"The  next  event,  end  bf  far  the  moat  important,  after  tha  obtainment  of  9W  in- 
depandence,  waa  tbe  fnmation  of  the  CoDatilutioB  ;  in  iact,  we  ware  not  iadepaiidoat 
until  the  CaaBtitotioD  waa  made  and  adopted  ;  and  allhoogh  it  ia  not  what  it  ought 
to  be,  in  my  eatimatioo,  itill,  Ibe  wonder  ia,  among  ao  maaj  eonieodiog  iuiereata, 
not  that  it  ia  no  belter,  bnt  that  it  ia  no  worae.  What  kind  of  a  Gonititotion  wonU 
■  convention  produce  now  1  After  the  CanitituLioD  waa  formed  and  aobmitted  lo 
the  Slatai  lor  their  adoption  or  rejeclbn,  -the  plaodering  of  the  poor  addien  waa 
aSiwMd.  The  knowing  onea  had  little  or  no  doobt  of  Ihe  Conatitution  being  adopt- 
ed hj  ainfflcieni  number  of  fitatea,  (nine,)  and  thai,  being  adopted,  Coogreaa  would 
taaS.  ihe  poblic  debc  Thai  conmsnead  a  acene  of  itgal  robtfetj,  aoch  aa  the  bi»- 
tor;  of  crriliied  nationa  can  acarcely  pcodace  a  parallel  to.  Even  mechanica  quit 
their  bnaineaa,  to  apecnlale  in  loldieia'  notea,  which  ware  bought  np,  in  great  qnait> 
litiea,  for  two  and  aiipenca,  and  tbiee  abillmga,  in  tlie  pound.  Among  olhara.  I 
lecoUact  ■  luge,  lazy,  joumejman  cupenier,  bj  the  name  of  Patch,  who  threw  off 
hia  leather  qnon,  and  appeared  a  gentleman  at  large,  and  diaaaed  in  tbe  moat  faah' 
ionable  at; le.  Another  waa  a  Lynn  ahoemaker.  Fortonea  ware  made,  Irom  a  bw 
hundred  dollar*,  in  >  few  vreeka ;  and  from  Ihi*  aroae  the  ariatocrac j  of  waahh  m 
the  United  Stalaa.  Worda  can  acarcely  convey  an  idea  of  the  aicitement  that  waa 
^ept  op,  for  aereral  jeara,  in  Boalon,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  There  wore 
mail-Btagei  b  tboao  day*,  but  their  mail-like  pace  did  not  anawer  the  viewa  of  the 
apecuUtora ;  they  kept  expreaaea  continually  on  the  road. 

"  Whan  the  State  of  New  York  adopted  the  CoDetiCotion,  it  waa  an  event  ciJcn- 
lated  to  have  a  very  great  effect  upon  Iha  itoek  market,  and  Captain  Levi  Peaae,  of 
Beaton,  waa  kept  in  wailing  for  Ibe  teanlt,  with  a  rehiy  of  hone*  every  ten  milea, 
from  there  to  Boelon,  by  the  than  road,  two  bundled  and  SHy  milea,  which  be  ac- 
compliahed  in  forty-eight  boara,  ■  parformance,  then,  altogether  ooprecedenied. 
An  eijptf*  once  anivod  in  Boaton  on  a  Sunday,  when  the  itreeta  were  all  alive 
with  people  going  to  church.  Inatantly  the  church  waa  laat  eight  of  by  hundred*  of 
man,  wIm  left  their  (amilie*  to  find  ihe  way  without  Ibem,  while  Ihey  went  upon 
■change,  and  boaght  and  aold  to  the  anwont  of  hundreda  of  thounnda. 

"  There  wu  bat  one  bank  in  Boaton  in  thoaa  day*,  the  old  Muaaehiuetta — in 
lacl,  there  wera  but  two  in  ihe  United  Slate*,  the  one  aiready  mantionad,  and  one 
ID  PhiladelfAiai — and  aa  a  aampla  of  tha  mode  of  coodacting  banking  buaineta  then, 
tbe  ion  of  the  preaident  of  the  bank  in  Boaton,  and  two  other  genllnnan,  were  per- 
■ittad  to  dn*r  ob  Ih*  fimda  ^  the  ii    ' 
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ix  or  aighl  wsaki,  wUla  the  thiM  faotlama  alladed  to  w«nl 
to  Naw  Fork,  utd  tbsra  Mt  (pocnUtion  (»i  faollaiiiiiiimanMMtail,t7*«lliiigui4 
bnTJng  loldian'  notai,  and  otlni'  pablie  wcnritisi,  at  ■nctioB,  w  wu  ^ea  tbs  eu*' 

"  Tba  ceigbntcd  Cotonet  Dan  wu  then  ■  gnat  aimatai  upon  tbe  itock  ei- 
ehings  in  Na«r  Yorli,  with  ■  good  supply  ot  tead;  moaey,  ud  bi^  credit,  which 
ha  uiad  to  iti  full  aitent,  borrowing  from  ojaterman  and  drarmeD  their  littli  hMrd- 
Eng*,  and  totally  nnniapieioDi  of  the  trick  ttaa  thrm  Yankeas  wan  playing  him, 
they  hafing  got  the  albcka  np  to  a  prica  conaidenbly  aboTa  par,  by  Atm  baying  and 
■eUing.  Than  it  wu  that  the  Boatoniina  throw  into  market  [he  immenaa  aniDuDt 
they  had  taken  with  Iham,  and  Duar  haeame  the  pmchaaai.  The  etocks  fell  twenty 
or  thirty  par  cent,  the  neil  day,  and  he  waa  compelled  to  take  rafoge  fran  hii  «x- 
Mpetatad,  and  in  lOMaj  inatancM  mioed,  ciadilora,  within  the  walla  of  the  jail,  friXD 
whanca  he  waa  never  liberated.  During  the  firat  aieitament  again*!  bim,  it  became 
paeaatity  to  protect  him  (by  calUng  out  tha  military)  from  the  ezaaperated  people, 
who  had  aarroaiided  the  prison,  with  intent  to  get  at  him  by  pnlling  it  down.  Col. 
Duer,  bj  remaining  in  priaon,  enabled  hia  famJy  to  rolain  a  ■nffieiancy  of  praperty 
to  IiTa  geDt««II],  hia  lady  yiaiting  him  almoat  daily  in  hat  Mniags. 

"  Thete  waa  no  United  Statei  Batik  then,  <181S.)  It  waa  incoipoiated  in  Feb- 
maiy  of  that  year,  and  west  into  iqieralioQ  on  the  fint  of  January  following.  Tlie 
charter  provided  that  the  capital  should  be  paid  iti,  in  apacie  and  aiz  par  cent- 
Hack  of  the  United  States,  in  portions  of  twenty  or  twanly-ATe  par  cent  (I  have  for- 
gotten which)  every  aii  months.  I  had  provided  myaalf  with  the  means  of  taking  filly 
thonaand  doUara  of  the  atock,  but  when  I  found  specie  at  twenty-aight  per  cenL 
advance,  in  Biltimon  bank  notes,  and  six  per  cnita.  of  the  United  States  above  par, 
I  prsaamed  that  befote  the  second  instalment  was  doe,  ibay  would  bo^  advance  in 
pTie«>  ai  a  natual  cimseqoanca.  Uodar  tiMMe  cironmstancea,  I  concluded  it  was 
beet  not  to  take  any  of  the  slock.  Had  I  known  that,  iiMead  (tf  tb^  reqniifinenla 
«f  the  charter  bang  complied  with,  it  would  be  violated  at  Iha  firat  meeting  of  the 
Board,  I  night  as  well  have  taken  a  hundred  thooeand  dollat*  of  tha  stock,  as  lat  it 
akme.  Thoee  who  vrent  deeply  into  it,  knew  iher  could  elect  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  understood  thit^  better.  When  tba  secmd  instalment  bacama  due,  the  stnaU 
dealers  paid  in  cooformLly  to  the  charter,  but  the  large  onea  had  their  firat  inatalmant 
diecouated  to  pay  their  second  with.  The  bank  then  wetit  into  ^Miation.  The 
alack  toaa  rapidly,  and  never  esased  rising,  until  it  rescbsd  one  handted  and  flfty- 
«x  dcdiara  per  share,  for  full  paid  shsras,  in  Baltimon.  That  day  the  Cashier  of 
one  of  the  banks  gave  a  large  dinner  party,  and  I  was  anotig  the  guests.  He  held 
>  considerable  amount  of  atock,  and  I  sdvised  him  to  ssU  it  that  afternooti,  dalivsr- 
•bla  tba  next  moinii^,  bs  business  hours  wera  passed  ;  but  he  declined,  assigning 
for  a  reason,  that  having  risen  aohigb,  there  was  no  knowing  at  whst  point  it  would 
•lop.  The  next  day  it  began  to  deelina,  b»1  never  ceased  Ming  until  it  waa  do«m 
U  asvanty-five  dollars  per  sharo  '," 

In  the  pruBB  of  the  fair  "  Queen  of  the  West,"  Cineionftti,  Mr. 
Thomas  is  unmeamired  in  his  enthusiasm.  "  It  is  not,"  he  exclsims, 
"  in  the  nnmbei  and  architectural  heauty  of  her  private  dwellings  and 
public  buildings,  that  Cincinnati  alone  excels  ;  it  is  in  all  that  consti- 
UUes  lefinement  and  taste.  It  is  her  liter&ture,  her  authors,  her  sita, 
her  srtiats,  and  her  numerous  literary,  scientific,  and  benevolent  insti- 
tntions,  that  have  already  given  her  a  name,  not  only  among  the  citiei 
of  the  Great  Valley,  but  of  the  civilized  world,  that  will  go  down  to 
the  moat  temote  posterity !"  Nor  does  he  confine  hia  admintion  19 
geneial  mfnanoaM  of  oulogy.    He  devotes  a  awdier  <^  hia  pacw  to 
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puticidan  of  h«t  conuiMirM,  ber  mtumfttctans,  her  &Kb,  ud  her  pnUis 
uutitations,  in  which  it  is  an  erideat  labor  of  love  for  him  to  expmti- 
ste.  It  ihaB  appears  that,  notwithstanding  the  jaundiced  eye  with 
which  pecuniary  diaappointment  caused  Mrs.  Trollope  to  regard 
everything  around  her  in  the  same  place^  the  ill  success  which  seeiDs 
to  have  attended  Mr.  Thomas's  efforts  there,  to  letriere  his  broken 
fortunes,  does  not  preTent  his  seebg  the  bbbib  objects  through  a  in»- 
dium  glowing  with  the  couleur  de  rose.  We  have  no  disposition  to 
soiWn  any  of  his  tints.  The  citizens  of  Cincionati  are  certainly 
bomid  by  the  most  imperative  obligation  of  gratitude  to  purchase  hber- 
ally  Mr.  Thomas's  Tolumes,  to  bequeath  them  as  valuable  "  m^ 
inotrv9j>otirf«w'' to  her  futwe  historians  of  SLzty-Five  Years  heDce-— 
and  we  tmst  diey  will  not  be  insensible  to  the  obligation.  But  there 
are  one  or  two  errors  to  which  he  has  allowed  a  place  in  his  account 
of  the  Sculpture  of  Cincinnati,  which  we  tahe  too  great  an  interest  in 
.  the  subject  to  allow  to  pass  uncorrected.  It  is  as  follows  : 
\J  '~  "  About  ■  jeai  ago,  (writtan  June  1836,)  I  noticed,  ia  paoing  ■  ■tone-cattar'i 
_  iliopi  at  lbs  c[»iwr  of  SsreDtb  and  Rkb  ilneU,  ■  graT».(l0DB,  whidi  hiti  cot  upon 
■^  it  a  tomb,  with  ■  cbenib  hovering  ovn,  md  dtopping  nnm  opon  it  j  I  mt»  Mmd: 
^  with  tho  dnning  and  sxocatioti  of  tbo  wotk,  ind  inqnirad,  who  did  ict — a  joot^ 
^^  man,  odb  of  tba  propiistora  of  the  ibop,  mawared,  thu  be  did.  I  mnufcad  to  him 
that  ha  coold  do  battar,  and  adriaad  him  to  arett  hJnueir  bn  that  poipoaa  ;  ha  took 
my  advica,  and  emj  aabaaqnaot  piaeo  of  bti  work  ma  better  than  tba  pracadng. 
At  the  lime  above  alladed  to,  I  told  him  that  he  conld  model  a  butt,  if  he  waa  lo 
trj.  He  aaid  be  woold  tij,  it  J  woald  ait  to  bim,  wbicfa  waa  agisBd  to ;  and  b« 
prodoced  one  that  wai  initrattr  knowo  b;  all  who  aair  it,  that  knaw  the  or^iiw]. 
Be  ^len  deioimined  to  tif  biaebiaelDponapieceof  alatDaijmaihle,  b^traoaf^riw 
his  modal  (o  that  more  durable  material,  but  there  ma  none  to  ba  bad  hora  ;  be 
amt  to  Philadil[diiB  and  New  York,  bat  be  eouM  not  procnre  an;.  I  adviaed  him 
to  atadj  anatomf,  aitd  ba  attaDded  lo  the  anatomical  cootae  of  the  Ohio  Uodieal 
College  the  following  winter. 

"  Deapairing  of  being  able  lo  procure  maible  to  anil  bia  pnrpoae,  he  «ame  to  the 
datarmisatioii  of  tiying  what  ha  eoi^  aoeorapliah  upon  tbe  hankaC  ftee  aiooa.  Tito 
Toanlt  ia  a  butt,  which  came  oat  like  magic  fioa  ondar  hia  chiael,  and  ia  prMMaMwd 
by  tbe  manj  who  have  >een  it,  and  koow  tbe  original,  to  be  a  good  Itkmeaa,  It  ia 
tbe  firat  ever  eiecated  in  Lbe  Uiaaiaaij^i  Vallej.    Ha  ioTilea  bia  fiianda,  and  the 

Jigdt  of  tba  Afta.  to  call  and  lee  it. : —  \ 

/     "Tho  Brttat  IS  Ulbtirork,  the  fnture  Canova  of  thia  eoimtiy,  who  tdda  to  mo- 1 
/    itaaty  and  tdent  the  noat  noliring  indaaur.    Mi.  Clevonger  ia  a  natiti>  tf  Hlrilttn 

■'  Having  auccasded  lo  welt  in  tba  firai  matauca,  buaineag  poured  in  upeu  bim ; 
and  in  the  couna  of  a  lew  montbi  be  had  executed  eight  ot  ten  buata  out  of  tbe 
hard  free  alone.  The  laatone  before  be  left  the  cilj,  waa  of  that  eicetlenl  man 
and  eament  phjaician,  Doctor  Eberle,  aince  deceaaod.  On  thia  ha  apant  much  lime 
■od  took  uncommon  paiia  [  and  a  mote  perfect  hkeneaa,  oi  a  more  finiahed  pioca' 
of  araik,  I  have  not  aeon.  Had  the  material  beenmaibU,  I  ahouid  not  have  known 
m)mn  to  find  ita  oquaL  fie  then  went  to  Laiingtoo,  and  took  Mr.  CUy'a  aod 
Govaroor  Poindeitet'a,  with  many  othera  ia  New  Yo(k  and  Philadelphia,  and  lairij 
Mr.  Webalet'a.  TTm  latter  ia  very  highly  apokan  of  j  m>  waa  Mr.  Clay**,  who  gave 
him  a  certificBte  to  the  correctneei  of  the  likeneaa.    Ho  ia  now  gone,  or  ia  abont 

who  bsi  sbMdy  seqoiiod  great  fcroe  by  a  bnat  of  iho  Grand  Dnka  of  F^wm*^ 
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gnvBOtiiiMd  to  be  topwiw  to  uy  produced  b;  (but  own  artiet*,  linee 
_^uiaTiu  %iita  u  uiDther  ezcellent  iititl,  wbo  ha*  had  great  and  deaeiTad  aucceaa 
in  the  Southsin  Stale*.  Tben  there  ii  WaanTDiti,  Kairelj  oot  of  hi*  teem,  who 
otHj  want*  eacouragement  to  conpels  with  the  othen  ;  he  deaign*  welL  Bkown, 
both  a  acnlplor  and  a  painter,  who  has  lately  been  aelling  off  hi*  piodactknii,  at 
BoatOD,  preparatoi;  to  a  vojrafO  taltalf.  I  have  not  •eenhioiiiioteiiyof  hiawo^ 
fo(  two  or  ihisefeua.  There  i*  oos  jet  to  apeak  or,  whocameaacnlptorlroDitha 
haod  of  natara  i  it  i»  Baiog»TT.  He  began  where  other*  leave  off,  an  artiil ;  bia 
fint  pToductioD  could  not  be  fonnd  faolt  with,  and  he  waa  not  then  twGntf. 

"  The  following  tribute  to  ment,  upon  hii  part,  and  of  comjJiment  to  me,  i*  &om 
the  '  LoQiBville  New*  Letter,'  a  paper  aince  diaconliDiied. 

"■He  <Brackstt)  w**  in  a  unaUrooro,  in  the  third  *toi7  of  a  home,  on  an  obacurrf 
Btreet,  wheu  that  tiigh-pnsitof  art,  the  veoenbie  editor  of  the  Evening  Fo*t,  E. 
S.  Thom**,  Eiq.,  fiiat  heard  of  and  riaited  him.  Mr.  T.,  during  •OTcra]  European 
tours,  ba*  leen  the  renowned  production*  of  the  old  maetet*  and  the  most  beantifnl 
apecinen*  of  modem  statuaij,  and  I  am  fully  borne  out  in  **jing,  that  he  ia  one  of 
the  moat  diacriminatiog  and  gennine  amateura  in  America.  It  wa*  he  who  firat 
diacotered  and  enconnged  Powers,  Clevenger,  Beard,  and  Frankenatem ;  ind  to 
him  belong*  the  honor  of  fostering  the  denning  geniaa '  of  the  joung  and  highly 
gilted  Brackett. 

"  ■  At  the  ttne  of  which  I  speak,  Hr.  B,  had  aeeu  but  two  or  three  piece*  of 
etatoarr,  and  had  only  n*ed  hi*  chisel  during  a  few  brief  leiaore  days,  in  tracing  the 
bust  of  alovriy  water;  the  face  ii  remarkably  beantifiil,  and  I  am  told  ii  a  vary  true 
portraitate.  In  the  apace  of  a  litlla  belter  than  three  montha — a  part  of  which  hia 
chisel  wa*  idle — ba  has  aiecnted  sereial  admirable  buati,  among  which  i*  one  at 
hts  o*rtj  frimd,  Mr.  Thomaa,  and  ha*  nearly  completed  the  first  status  ever  modelled 
b  the  Valley  of  the  MisuBsippi.  It  i*  the  statue  of  Nydia,  tho  blind  girl  of  Thea- 
aaly.  around  whom  Bolwar  haa  thrown  anch  magical  interaat  in  hi*  '  Last  Day*  of 
PompMi,'  and  doting  a  btief  eihibilion  in  Ma  etudio,  it  ha*  eiciled  the  admiiation  of 
conooiaaenia,  who  haw  wafted  moat  acceptable  incense  to  the  genins  of  the  gifted 

We  do  not  question  Mr.  Thomas's  title  to  the  designation  of  "  the 
high-priest  of  art."  But  it  is  a  miataio  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
thus  endorsed,  to  include  Powers  with  the  promiaing  young  artists 
whose  genius  he  was  the  first  to  discover  and  encourage.  Mr.  Tho- 
mas, we  bolieye,  never  saw  Powers,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  knows 
but  little  of  his  works.  So  brUIiant  is  the  present  promise  of  the  cul- 
tivation which  this  nobloat  of  the  arts  of  design  is  destined  to  receive 
in  this  countty — (an  effect  of  the  influence  of  freedom,  analogoiw  to 
that  exhibited  by  the  glorious  example  of  the  Grecian  republics,  in  stim- 
nlating  die  developeraent  of  geoiua,  wherever  ths  divine  germ  may 
have  been  flung  by  the  liberal  hand  of  nature,)— that,  without  the 
slightest  diaparagement  to  the  real  merits  of  the  artist  to  whom  he  has 
assigned  that  honor,  the  credit  of  the  authorship  of  "  the  flrst  statue 
ever  modelled  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,"  ought  not  to  be  di-^ 
Terted  from  its  rightfid  owner.  Powers,  obeying  only  the  untaught 
and  spontaneous  instinct  within  him,  is  well  known  to  have  modelled 
a  ntimber,  of  great  merit,  which  he  cast  in  wax.  This  was  not  less 
than  eight  ot  ten  years  ago.  Of  these  we  need  specify  btit  two.  The 
one  was  a  Ml  length  statue  of  an  actor  named  Drake,  a  great  favonto 
on  the  Cincinnati  boarda,  to  the  life-like  fideli^  of  which  he  ob«aii»d 
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a.  teatimony  scarcely  less  signal  than  that  of  ibe  birds  in  the  famous 
trial  of  skill  between  the  two  Grecian  painters.  The  figure  was  re- 
presented in  the  attitude  in  which  Drake  was  accustomed  to  appear  on 
the  risiiij  of  the  curtain,  when  about  to  begin  aparticular  comic  song, 
of  which  we  know  only  the  poetically  harmonious  title — "  I.ove  and 
Sausages."  To  test  its  eflect  on  the  audience,  the  actor  on  one  occa- 
aion  substituted  the  image  in  his  own  stead.  It  did  not  fail  to  be  ' 
greeted  with  the  woole^  round  of  applause — which,  however,  aller 
some  moments  of  impatient  delay,  became  gradually  converted  into 
violent  tokens  of  displeasure,  with  a  hissing  and  hooting  with  which 
the  popular  actor  had  never  before  been  assailed,  when  the  audience 
perceived  the  contemptuous  indifference  which  he  seemed  to  exhibit 
to  their  applause,  and  the  dogged  silence  which  he  showed  himself 
determined  to  muntain,  without  even  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
a  bow  to  the  pit.  The  curtain  fell  amid  a  great  uproar.  The  tumult 
Thich  succeeded,  of  an  opposite  character,  when  it  rose  again,  and 
exhibited  the  explanation  of  the  mystery,  in  the  Appearance  gf  the 
original  side  by  side  with  his  mule  and  motionless  alter  ego,  was  a 
triumph,  than  which  the  artist,  whatever  may  be  the  future  eminence 
of  fame  which  be  seems  destined  to  attain,  can  never  know  a  more 
flattering. 

The  other  was  a  statue'  of  a  gentleman  recently  deceased,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  "  Western  Museum,"  in  Cincinoati,  Mr.  Dorfeuille. 
There  was  a  particnlar  individual  well  known  in  the  circles  of  litera- 
ture and  art  in  Cincinnati — wboae  name  we  suppress,  though  the 
story  we  cannot — who  had  associated  with  his  name  a  rather  ridicu- 
lous reputation,  as  a  critic  whose  vanity  was  equalled  only  by  his 
severity,  while  both  were  exceeded  by  the  ignorance  and  incapacity 
vhich  he  brought  to  this  vocation — in  a  word,  a  worthy  scion  of  the 
Fadladeen  faoMly.  The  statue  being  destined  for  the  Museum  (where, 
we  presume,  it  is  still  to  be  seen)  was  placed  in  a  glass  case.  Our 
critic  was  once  invited  to  a  close  inspection  of  it,  as  a  work  of  an. 
He  was  as  usual  very  unsparing  in  abusing  the  many  faults  he  was 
very  sharp  in  detecting.  It  squinted  abominably — the  nose  was  most 
noDaturally  awry — and  the  lega  were  beneath  criticism.  The  case 
being  open,  he  happened  to  approach  the  candle  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  too  closely  to  the  face  of  the  figure — upon  which  to  his  amaze- 
ment and  terror  he  unconsciously  repeated  the  miracle  of  Prometheus, 
shelling  from  it,  in  tones  of  very  earthly  and  living  emphasis,  the 
exclamation,  "D — nit,dortlbuTmiiy,noteoff!"  Mr. Dorfeuille, «e vers- 
ing the  former  experiment,  had  substituted  himself  for  the  image, 
and  had  thus  extorted  as  signal  a  tribute  to  the  talent  of  the  artist,  aa 
he  administered  a  just  puniahment  for  the  critical  severities  of  former 
occasions. 

Clevenger  also,  as  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  Mr-  Thomaa, 
}int\  ituMlf  ll*H  mhJ  rarved  a  statue  at  Cincinnati  several  ye^^l^^fa^^^. 
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that  which  he  haa  deaigDated  as  the  first.  It  vas  of  his  own  child 
represented  as  a.  Cupid.  Of  its  merit  we  are  unable  to  speak,  though 
from  the  evidence  of  his  powers  in  his  an,  immatore  as  they  are,  de- 
veloped in  .his  other  works,  we  are  veiy  sure  that  it  was  not  unenti- 
tled to  remembrance.  Mt.  Clevenger  is,  we  undeTsluid,  on  the  point 
of  embarking  for  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  Italy.  We  look  wilh 
the  highest  interest  to  his  reahzation  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  exam- 
ples and  the  inspirations  of  the  sunny  land.of  Art,  of  the  fine  pro- 
mise of  the  perrormancea  which  have  already  issued  from  hia  hand, 
— an  anticipation  which  Mr.  Thomae  -well  embodiea  in  the  designa- 
tion which  he  applies  to  him,  as  "the  future  Canova  of  hia  country." 
That  he  has  it  in  him,  we  have  no  doubt ;  nor,  we  aie  well  assured, 
will  the  resolute  devotion  and  application  requisite  to  bring  it  forth 
be  wanting,  in  the  generous  emulation  to  which  be  is  committed  with 
his  brother  artists  and  townsmen  who  are  in  like  manner  atarting 
with  him,  in  early  youth,  in  their  noble  career  of  art.  His  succes- 
aire  busts  hare  thus  far  exhibited  a  ma.rked  and  rapid  progress  in  the 
developement  of  his  powers.  It  ia^iffieull  Lu  eaoceive  a  higher  ex- 
cellence than  that  characlerizinfef^js  buat  of  Webstar — the  only  wor- 
"  le  man  that  has  yet  been  prcafuced,  with  the  full 
t  ideal  which  itis  the  hi|T[Bsr' object  of  Sculpture 

He  has  also  recently  executed  arery  fine  bust  of  Chan  c  he  I  lor  Kent, 
forthebarof  New  York;  and  one  of  the  late  Samuel  Ward,  Esq.,  (mo- 
delled from  a  portrait  and  from  tbe  hints  of  friends,)  in  which  he  has 
admirably  combing,  with  aTery  correct  likeness  of  features,  the  trans- 
parent expression  of  a  character  which  haa  endeared  to  ao  many  hearts 
the  memory  of  a  man  of  rare  though  unassuming  worth — of  whom  no 
other  enlogy  need  be,  nor  higher  can  be  pronounced,  than  the  fact  of 
hia  having  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  a  princely  fortuue  to  pur- 
poses of  pious  and  generous  liber^ity,  made  known  only  since  his 
decease  by  the  examination  of  his  papers. 

But  neither  Power  nor  Clevenger  was  the  author  of  "  the  first  sta- 
tue ever  modelled  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi."  Not  less  than 
about  sixteen  years  ago,  a  man  whose  name  deserves  to  be  rescued 
from  the  oblivion  which  has  settled  upon  it  removed  from  Wheeling 
to  Cincinnati — John  Aiay,  English  by  birth,  though  from  early  boy- 
hood an  adopted  American  citizen.  He  was  brought  to  Cincinnati 
by  the  generous  patronage  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  the  latter  place, 
Daniel  Ganno,  £aq.,  to  execute  a  tomb  for  his  father,  General  Ganno. 
He  died  afler  a  residence  in  Cincinnati  of  about  five  years,  within 
which  time  he  bad  executed  three  woiks  for  his  liberal  employer,  two 
bas-reliefe  ornamenting  different  portions  of  the  extensive  warehouse 
of  the  latter,  and  the  monument.  The  former  lepreaented,  the  one  a 
Cincinnatns  at  the  plough,  and  the  other  a  figure  of  Ceres  with  the 
GOmncopis,  &c.    The  monument,  in  the  Baptist  bnrying-grotind,  a  ■ 
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of  about, thhty-Gve  feet  in  height,  much  omamented  with  aculplure, 
.three  of  ita  sides  being  occupied  with  emblem&tic  bas-reliefs,  such  as 
figures  of  Hope,  Time  beariog  off  Youth,  aud  a  scene  of  the  Resur- 
ieclion,  in  which  the  dead  are  bursting  from  the  cerements  of  the 
lomb.  The  fourth  aide  presents  a  complete  statue,  in  a  niche,  a 
figure  of  Grief,  These  aie  all  works  of  gieat  beauty  and  of  a  high 
order  of  taleal,  and  should  have  been  known  to  the  chronicler  of  the 
Arts  of  Cincinnati.  They  are  executed  in  a  very  fine  material  abound-  ~ 
ing  en  the  spot,  a  light  gray  freestone,  of  very  pure  color,  sufficiently 
hard,  aud  of  a  beauty  and  closeness  of  texture  well  adapting  it  to  the 
purposes 'of  sculpture.  Poor  Airy  was  afflicted  with  all  the  nerrous 
sensitireaess  too  often  the  curse  of  genius,  and  suffered  himself  to  bo 
so  morbidly  affected  by  some  pecuniary  disappointments,  that  he  fell 
into  habits  which  ^re  probably  remembered  against  him  by  many  who 
forget  the  better  qualities  which  toward  the  close  of  his  life  they  ob- 
ecured.  Peace  thou^  with  his  memory,  and  at  least  the  justice 
which  we  bare  here  attempted  to  render  it,  whatever  may  hereafter 
be  the  worth  of  the  honor  which  Mr.  Thomas  has,  UQinteulionally  of 
course,  transfened  from  hia  to  another  name. 


JEREMY   BENTHAM," 

A  WKITKR  in  the  Westminster  Review  remarks,  that  the  two  men 
<^  the  present  sge,  who  have  most  strongly  influenced  ihs  minds  of 
their  countrymen,  are  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  Jeremy  Bentham. 
Without  questioning  the  accuracyofthe  observation,  as  it  respects'Cole- 
ridge,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  so  nmch  of  it 
as  applies  to  Bentham.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of 
the  former,  whose  researclioa  were  mostly  in  th6  region  of  abstract 
thought,  and  whose  sympathies  were  altogether  with  the  past,  it  must 
have  been  of  that  occult  and  delicate  nature  which  only  a  few  leant 
to  appreciate.  But  the  influence  of  Bentham,  with  his  practical  cast 
of  mind,  with  his  rugged  sense,  with  his  contemptuous  disregard  of 
authority,  with  his  bold  onsets  upon  cherished  modes  of  faith,  and 
with  the  immediate  interest  attached  to  all  his  inquiries,  must  have 
made  itself  felt  speedily,  and  that  in  a  shape  which  might  be  easily 
lecpgnised.  He  addressed  himself  to  a&irs  connected  with  the 
every-day  business  of  men  ;  and  if  the  results  of  his  investigations 
had  not  arrested  attention,  it  would  have  been  owing,  not  to  those  in- 
vestigations  themselves,  but  to  his  peculiar  manner  of  treating  them. 

*  Tlwnj  of  LegitUtioQ,  B7  Jeremr  Benlbam.    Boston :  Week*,  Jocdtn  dc  Co. 
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He  was,  however,  equally  successful  in  the  selection  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  subject.  Few  men  eier  lived  that  have  infuaed  iheir  con- 
victions more  deeply  iulo  the  minds  of  their  contemporaries.  During 
his  life,  his  works,  though  not  without  reputation,  were  hardly  estimated 
at  their  real  value ;  and  it  was  only  after  they  had  founded  a  distinct  and 
independent  school  of  thinkers,  when  the  worth  of  his  conclusions 
had  been  brought  to  a  practical  (eat,  when  a  host  of  accomplished 
and  persevering  diactptes  had  forced  them  upon  the  conaideratioo  of 
the  British  Parliament,  when  discussion  had  proved  their  validity,  and 
hostility  and  deuunciaiion  had  revealed  their  strength,  that  Bentham 
Tvas  acknowledged  as  the  great  luminary  of  his  era,  the  leader  and 
teacher  of  the  vast,  ever-expanding,  and  all-conquering  patty  of  Re- 
form. Since  then,  his  place  as  the  nucleus  of  that  party,  into  whose 
folds  all  who  are  not  wedded  to  things  as  they  are  must  he  gathered, 
has  been  admitted.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  Jeremy  Bentham  is 
the  father  of  law  reform,  the  founder  of  legislative  science,  the  pow- 
erful advocate  of  political  emancipation,  and  a  distinguished  friend  of 
the  moral  advancement  of  the  human  race. 

In  this  capacity  we  propoee  briefly  to  consider  his  merits,  accom- 
panying our  comments  only,  with  such  personal  notices,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  reader  more  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  man. 

First,  then,  a  few  words  of  Bentham  himself.  He  waa  bom  in 
London,  in  the  year  1747,  and  waa  remarkable  in  childhood  for  the 
quickness  of  his  parts,  and  the  soEdity  of  his  judgment.  At  three 
years  of  age  he  read  for  amusement  Rapin's  History  of  England  % 
«t  eight  was  a  skilful  performer  on  the  vioUnj  and  at  thirteen  com- 
menced hia  collegiate  studies  in  Oxford.  It  waa  at  thia  early  period 
that  his  inquiring  and  conscientious  turn  of  mind  manifested  itself;  foi 
beingrequiredtosignihe  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  eatablishedchurch, 
he  did  so  reluctantly,  and  the  act  ever  afterward  proved  to  htm  an  occa- 
sion of  deep  regret.  He  looked  upon  it  aa  deliberately  setting  his 
seal  to  what  he  thought  to  be  false,  as  a  species  of  self-degradation 
which  disturbed  the  cloamesa  of  hia  moral  convictiooa  and  brtke  the 
integrity  of  bis  spirit.  Hia  father,  who  waa  an  attorney  of  some  nMe, 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a  profound  and  skilful  lawyer. 
Nor  did  he  fail  to  prosecute  hia  studies  with  immense  labor  and  re- 
search ;  not,  however,  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  ordinarily  pursue  that 
profession,  but  vith  the  discrimination  of  a  philosopher  and  the  seal 
of  a  philanthropist.  He  was  soon  disgusted  with  the  technical  fabe- 
hood  he  found  pervading  every  branch  of  the  law,  which,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  repugnance  esciled  by  its  indirectness,  inconaiaten- 
cies,  unjuat  arrangements  and  barbarous  phraseology,  inspired  him 
with  the  ambition  of  devoting  his  life  to  its  reform.  The  first  fruits  of 
his  purpose  appeared  in  a  short  essay,  called  a  Fragment  on  Govern- 
ment, published  anonymously  in  J776.  It  was  the  criticism  of  aa 
episode  in  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  written  with  sinnilu  clw^ 
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nesB  and  Tigor,  but  hypercritic&l  in  its  tone,  though  distinguished  in 
jaaay  passages  hy  astute  observation,  and  reasoning  at  once  logical 
and  profonnd.  It  is  some  sign  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  work 
was  bald  on  its  first  sppesrance,  both  as  a  literary  and  philosophical 
performance,  that  it  was  successively  ascribed  to  Lord  Camden,  Lord  - 
Mans6eld,  and  to  Mr.  Dunning,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  law- 
yers ofnhe  day.  It  was  followed  by  the  publication,  two  years  after- 
ward, of  a  review  of  the  "Hard  Labor  Bill,"  with  observations  rela- 
tive 10  jurisprudence  in  general,  which  contained  the  germ  of  aeveral 
sagacious  doctrines  unfolded  at  length  in  later  and  more  detailed 
works.  Then  came  the  "  Defence  of  Usury,"  a  tract  of  remarkable 
force,  and  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  exhaustive  mode  of  rea- 
mning  ever  printed.  In  less  than  two  years,  the  "  Introduction  lo 
the  principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation"  appeared,  being  the  first 
extended  and  methodical  exposition  of  his  peculiar  notions  that  had 
been  given.  This  work  gave  him  a  place  at  once  among  the  think- 
ers of  the  day.  The  originality  of  its  arrangement  and  expressi(»i, 
together  with  the  boldness  of  its  views  and  the  pertinacity  with  which 
they  were  pressed,  arrested  the  attention  of  the  leading  minds  of  that 
period.  Some  few  hailed  the  aew  teaching  as  the  harbinger  of 
more  iiberU  and  consistent  methods  of  treating  the  great  questions  of 
government  and  moral  science,  but  more  looked  upon  it  as  an  exlra- 
T«gant  reproduction  of  exploded  theories,  beltei  adapted  to  excite 
merriment,  than  to  awaken  inquiry,  or  to  become  the  occasion  of  a 
radical  and  comprehensive  reformation  of  the  laws.  Many,  however, 
confessed  the  peculiar  vigor  and  acuteness  of  the  author's  iniellecl, 
although  few  were  inspired  with  confidence  in  his  judgment.  Yet 
the  book  worked  its  way.  One  after  another,  distinguished  men  were 
compelled  lo  admit,  if  not  the  soundness  of  bis  conclusions  in  detail, 
the  generd  necessity  of  subjecting  law  to  a  thorough  revision. 
Meanwhile,  the  audtra  himself,  apparently  content  to  allow  his  theo- 
ries to  bide  the  test  of  rigid  scrutiny,  busied  himself  in  sending  forth 
pampUeis  upon  the  various  minor  and  collateral  branches  of  the  great 
subject  to  which  he  had  given  his  life.  Draughts  of  codes,  essays 
on  political  tactics,  on  colonial  emancipation,  on  pauper  management, 
on  parliamentary  reform,  en  church  abuses,  on  the  art  of  instruction, 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  on  codification,  and  a  hundred  other 
nutters,  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  But  a  treatise  on 
the  "  Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence"  was  the  largest  and  most  eU- 
boraio  (rf  the  works  then  published.  It  was  filled  with  profound 
thoughts  and  iustructive  suggestions,  and  soon  became  the  foundation 
of  important  changes  in  the  law  of  procedure.  No  one  read  it  with- 
out acquiring  a  deep  conviction  of  the  reach,  strength,  astuteness  and 
integrity  of  the  intellect  from  which  it  sprung.  It  detected  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  old  practice  with  so  much  skill,  exposed  it  with  so 
noch  point  and  rivactty,  and  unfolded  a  belt«t  acheme  with  so  auch 
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judgment  and  Uct,  that  it  leadily  obtained  for  the  uuhor  the  reputation 
and  tank  of  a  mastei-mind. 

Three  of  Bentham's  Ueatiaes,  and  thoae  not  among  lite  least  impor- 
tant, were  published  in  French,  and  possessed  a.  wide  contiaeatal  in- 
fluence  before  they  were  geaeraUy  known  to  his  countTymen.  This 
aroBB  from  the  careless  habit  of  wruing  into  which,  'm  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  ho  suffered  himself  to  fall.  Abandoning  that  clear  and 
nervous  style  which  marked  his  earlier  works,  he  indulged  in  loose, 
irregular,  and  unintelligible  modes  of  expression.  His  thoughts  were 
not  written  out,  but  dotted  down,  sometimes  in  briefest  outline,  and  at 
others,  in  an  uncouth  and  perploxing  jargon.  Catalogues,  synoptical 
tables,  summariaa,  references,  brief  hints,  islerspersed  with  long  dis- 
serts! ions,  composed  the  bulk  of  his  manuscripts.  Fortunately,  these 
fell  into  the  hands  of  an  ardent  and  accompliBhed  disciple,  in  the  pw- 
•on (rf  Dumont,  acitizen  of  Geneva,  itx  aome  Uqm an eloqtient pteachex 
at  Sl  Petersburg,  but  who  bad  come  to  London  at  the  requeatof  ths 
Lansdowne  family.  There  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Bentham, 
and  entered  at  once  with  zeal  and  activity  into  all  bis  apecidations 
and  plans.  Never  was  a  literary  friendship  formed  under  happier 
auspices.  To  a  thorough  appreciatioa  of,  and  profound  reverence 
for,  Bentham's  genius,  he  united  great  patience  of  labor,  a  quickueas 
of  apprehension,  indefatigable  public  spirit,  and  a  felicitous  atyle  of 
writing.  "  His  manners,"  aays  Lord  Brougham,  "  were  as  gentle  aa 
they  were  polished  and  refined.  His  conversation  was  a  model  of 
excellence  ;  it  was  truly  deiighlful.  Abounding  in  the  most  agreeable 
and  harmless  wit,  fully  ins'tinct  with  various  knowledge,  diversified 
with  anecdotes  of  rare  interest,  enriched  with  all  the  stores  of  modem 
literature)  seasoned  with  an  arch  and  racy  humor,  and  occasioaally 
a  apice  of  mimicry,  or  rather  of  acting,  but  subdued,  as  to  be  pala- 
table it  must  alwayti  be,  and  giving  rather  the  poiThuiure  of  classes 
than  of  iadividuals,  marked  by  the  purest  taste,  enlivened  by  a  gayety 
of  disposition  still  unclouded,  sweetened  by  a  temper  that  nothing 
could  xafRe,  presenting  especially  perhaps  the  single  instance  of  one 
distinguished  for  colloquial  powers,  never  occupying  above  a  few  mo- 
ments at  a  time  of  any  one's  attention,  and  never  ceasing  to  speak 
that  all  his  hearers  did  not  wish  him  to  go  on,  it  may  fairly  be  said, 
that  bis  conversation  was  the  highest  which  the  reliaed  society  of 
London  and  of  Paris  afibrded.  No  man  accordingly  was  more  court- 
ed by  all  classes;  no  loss  was  ever  feh  more  severely  than  bis  de- 
cease ;  and  no  place  in  the  most  choice  circles  of  literary  and  pohlical 
commerce  is  so  likely  long  to  remain  vacanL"  To  this  man  was 
committed  the  task  of  com[HLing,  arranging,  condensing  filling  out 
and  translating  several  of  the  best  of  Bentham's  manuscripts.  Thn 
services  which  he  rendered  in  this  way  were  an  invaluable  assistance 
to  his  master,  but  not  ap  great  as  has  sometimes  been  represented. 

and  accom- 
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plished  liriDg  writera  of  English—"  If  M.  DmnoDt  had  never  been 
bom,  Mi.  Bentbam  would  stilt  bave  been  &  Te,ry  great  man.  But  be 
mwld  have  been  great  to  bimaeir  alone.  The  fenility  of  bis  mind 
would  hare  resembled  the  feTtility  of  those  v&st  American  wildemessei 
in  which  blomoms  and  decays  a  rich  but  unprofitable  Tegetation, 
'  wberewilh  the  reaper  filled  not  his  band,  neither  he  that  bindeth 
xip  tbe  sheaves  his  bosom.'  It  would  have  been  with  bis  discoreriea 
ms  it  had  been  with  (be  '  Century  of  Inventions.'  His  apcculadons 
on  law  would  have  been  of  no  more  practical  use,  than  Lord  Worces< 
tor's  speculations  on  ate  am -engine  a,"  But  this  is  a  mistake  which 
does  great  injustice  to  Ben^ham.  Aa  much  aa  he  was  indebted  to 
Dnmont,  it  was  only  for  a  small  part  of  his  fame.  To  say  nothing 
of  those  works  in  which  tbe  latter  bad  no  band,  works  that  under 
any  circumstances  would  have  raised  the  author  to  eminence,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  as  Bentham  bad  the  power  to  be  perfect,  it  ia  proba- 
ble, had  there  been  no  overtures  of  friendly  assistance,  be  would  have 
undertaken  the  task  which  another  accomplished  for  bim.  Dumont 
was  at  all  times  solicitous  to  decline  the  merit  of  having  been  the  au- 
thw  of  the  works  published  under  his  editorship,  "  I  declare,"  said 
he, "  I  have  no  share,  no  clum  of  association  in  tbe  composition  of  these 
woiks.  They  belong  entirely  to  the  eulhor  and  to  bim  alone.  The 
more  I  esteem  them-,  the  more  desirous  I  am  to  disavow  an  honor 
which  would  be  an  ustnpation  as  contrary  to  the  faith  of  friendship, 
as  it  is  repugnant  to  my  personal  character."  Again,  he  obsetres  : 
"  My  tabor,  subaltern  in  its  kind,  has  been  limited  to  details.  It  wu 
necessary  to  make  a  choice  among  various  observations  on  the  same 
subject;  to  suppress  repetitions ;  to  throw  light  Tipon  obscurities;  to 
bring  together  all  that  appertained  to  the  same  subject ;  and  to  fill  up 
those  g^n  which  in  the  huny  of  composition  the  author  had  left.  I 
have  had  more  to  retrench  dian  to  add  -,  more  to  abridge  than  to  ex- 
pand.  The  mass  of  manuscripts  put  into  my  hands  was  considerable. 
I  have  had  much  to  do  in  attaining  conectness,  and  preserving  imi- 
'fonnity  of  style  ;  little  or  nothing  as  it  respects  fundamental  ideas. 
A  profusion  of  riches  left  me  only  the  care  of  economy."  This, 
while  it  explains  the  nature  of  Dumont's  labors,  acquits  Bentham  of 
the  debt  with  which  in  Mr.  Macaulay's  essay  he  ia  charged. 

The  work  at  the  head  of  this  paper  presents,  in  a  portable  foiin,  the 
best  snmmuy  of  his  doctrines  that  has  been  published.  It  is  a  (rans- 
latioD,  by  Richard  Hildreth,  of  Boston,  from  the  French  edition  of 
Etienne  Dumont,  originally  printed  in  Paris  in  1802,  with  a  supple- 
mentary essay  upon  "  the  influence  of  time  and  place  on  laws,"  which 
does  not  appear  in  this  edition.  If  any  person  would  obtain  a  correct 
genera)  idea  of  Bentbam's  syatem,  vrithout  wading  through  the  pondo- 
Tons  and  often  repnlaive  tomes  over  which  the  details  of  it  are 
scattered,  he  will  find  all  that  he  wishes  in  this  succinct  yet  compre- 
tkensive  collection  of  Dumont    It  is  distributed  into  three  parts,  the 
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first  giving  iIib  general  principles  of  legislation ;  the  second,  the 
principles  of  the  civil  code ;  and  the  third,  the  principles  of  the  penal 
code.  As  a  mumal  of  poLtical  and  legal  ethics  it  is  an  inestimable 
offering,  and  the  thanks  of  the  conununity  are  due  the  translaloT  fot 
his  attempt  to  lender  its  doctrines  more  widely  known  lo  the  Ameri- 
can public.  He  has  introduced  it  seasonably ;  at  a  time  when  the 
subject  of  law  reform  is  beginning  to  be  agitated  in  the  legialatures 
of  several  of  the  States,  and  when  the  yonng  men  of  the  nation,  as 
we  fondly  believe,  are  attaching  themaelvea  lo  sentiments  of  demo- 
cratic freedom  and  progress.  It  will  aid  the  efforts  of  the  latter  in 
their  researches  after  truth,  and  the  former,  should  they  resolve  to  be 
guided  by  its  tenets,  would  find  il  a  treasury  of  important  instrociion. 

We  should  augur  the  happiest  tesolts  as  well  lo  our  habits  of  think- 
ing as  to  the  moral  condition  of  society,  from  a  profound  study  of  its 
contents.  The  legislator  who  should  go  forth  armed  with  the  wea- 
pons (rf  this  magazine  of  thought  would  prove  an  invincible  champion 
in  the  cause  of  justice  and  truth. 

Let  ue,  then,  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  Bentham's  general 
doctrine.  As  the  fairest,  as  well  as  completest  method  of  slating  it, 
we  shall  confine  onrselvea,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  the  expressions  and 
reasonings  of  his  own  treatises.  His  fundamental  principle,  supposed 
to  be  present  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  all  his  works,  is,  that 
the  public  good  ought  to  be  the  object  of  the  legislator,  or,  in  other 
words,  that '  general  utility,'  sometimes  designated  ss  '  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number '  is  the  only  legitimate  foundalion  of  le- 
gislative scieace.  This  utility,  to  which  a  clear  and  distinct  meaning 
is  to  be  ever  attached,  is  exclusive  of  every  other  principle,  and  is 
to  be  faithfully  applied  to  all  cases  of  legislation,  by  the  most  rigid 
processes  of  a  faioral  arithmetic.  Nature  has  placed  man  under  the 
dominion  of  pleasure  and  pain.  His. only  object  in  life  is  lo  seek 
pleasure  and  avoid  pain,  even  when  he  imagines  himself  most  free 
from  the  empire  of  these  eternal  and  irresistible  sentiments.  Utility 
expresses  the  property  or  tendency  of  a  thing  to  procure  some  plea- 
sure or  prevent  some  pain ;  and  that  which  is  conformable  lo  the  utility 
or  the  interest  of  a  commuaity  is  what  tends  to  anj^ent  the  total  sum 
of  the  happiness  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed.  Virtue 
is  esteemed  by  the  disciple  of  the  principle  of  utility  as  a  good  only 
because  of  the  pleasore  that  it  produces,  and  rice  is  regarded  as  an 
evil  only  on  account  of  the  pains  which  result  from  it.  If  he  finds, 
therefore,  in  the  ordinary  lists  of  virtue  an  action  from  which  there 
follows  more  pain  than  pleasure,  he  instantly  classifies  it  among  the 
number  of  vices ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  found  in  the 
common  lists  of  offences  scwae  indifferent  action,  some  innocent 
fdeasure,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  transport  this  pretettded  offence  into 
the  class  of  lawful  actions. 
To  anive  at  a  correct  notion  of  utility,  is  any  given  case,  it  is  ne- 
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Cfliuty  to  have  a  full  and  accurate  knowledgs  of  tke  different  kindi 
of  pleasarea  and  puna.  The  TarieCy  of  aenaationa  which  we  mo- 
mentarily experience  must  be  minutely  analyzed,  dividing  the  aimplA 
from  the  complex,  and  arranging  the  whole  in  catalognea,  which  will 
aaaJBt  the  memory,  while  it  renders  the  judgment  more  precise.  Not 
only  the  number  biu  the  value  or  power  of  pleasurea  and  paina,  both 
BB  they  relate  to  individuala  and  tta  they  rotate  to  communities,  must 
be  levD^i'tuid  this  we  shall  £ad  to  depend  upon  their  intensity, 
their  duration,  their  deitaiuty,  their  proximity,  their  productivenesst 
their  purity,  and  their  extent.  But  inasmuch  as  all  eauaea  of  pleasure 
do  not  give  the  same  pleasure  to  all  persons,  nor  all  causes  of  pain 
produce  the  same  pain,  that  dUlereilce  in  faumaa  sensibility  from  which 
that  difference  of  pleasure  and  pain  proceeds  must  be  inveBtigaled; 
This  difference  of  sen>U>ility  is  either  in  degree  or  kind ;  in  degree, 
when  the  imjfffessioa  of  a  given  cause  upon  many  indiridnals  is  uni' 
form  but  unequal ;  in  kind,  when  the  same  cause  produces  opposite 
sensations  in  dlfferanl  individuals  ;  and  in  both  cases  depends  prima* 
lily  upon  tempetament,  health,  strength,  corporeal  imperfections,  know* 
ledge,  intellectual  facidlies,  firmnsBa  of  soul,  perseverance,  the  bent 
of  inclination,  notions  of  honor,  notions  of  religion,  sentiments  of 
sympathy,  antipathies,  disorder  of  mind,  and  pecuniary  circumatances. 
As,  however,  these  cauaes  of  different  sensibilities  cannot  be  easil/ 
appreciated,  there  are  in  certain  secondary  circumstances,  viz. :  sex, 
age,  rank,  race,  climate,  govemmient,  education,  and  religious  profea' 
sioo,  palpable  and  satisfactory  indications  of  interior  dispositions. 
These  secondary  circumstances  are  easily  seized,  few  in  nuuibwt 
readily  combine  into  general  classes,  aad  furnish  the  grounds,  in  the 
contrivance  of  any  law,  far  extenuation  or  aggravation. 

Possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  the  various  kinds 
of  pleasures  and  pains,  we  may  then  take  tip  the  analysis  of  political 
good  and  evil,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  lure  diffused  through 
■ooiety.  It  is  Irilh  government  as  with  medicine,  that  its  main  busi- 
ness is  a  choice  of  evils.  Law,  being  an  infraction  of  liberty,  ia  an 
evil,  and  hence  the  legislstor,  in  devising  any  scheme,  is  to  consider, 
&8t,  whether  the  acts  which  he  undertakes  to  prevent  are  really 
evils  ;  and  secondly,  whether,  if  evOs,  they  are  greater  evils  than  the 
means  he  emj^t^s  to  supprese  them.  In  other  language,  is  the  evil 
of  th(i  disease  w  the  evil  of  the  remedy  the  greater  ?  He  is  to  re« 
member  Uiat  evil  seldom  cMoes  alone,  but  i^es  different  fonns,  and 
spreads  on  every  side  as  from  a  centre.  It  first  affects  the  persons 
immediately  concerned  in  it,  and  then,  by  arousing  the  idea  of  danger 
and  alarm,  affects  the  whole  community.  For  the  protection  and  wel- 
fare of  society,  therefore,  certain  acta  are  to  be  erected  into  offences,  by 
which  is  meant  that  they  deserve  punishment.  But  some  evil  acta  are 
not  of  this  sort,  and  had  batter  be  left  to  the  pooiahmeats  attached  to 
tikem  by  the  nataral  or  social  sanctioos,  than  included  in  the  naddMr 
VOL.  nit.  tro.  zxxin. — stFTBiiBtB,  1840.  Q 
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of  those  vbicli  ara  Uniched  by  the  political  Banctions.  lo  making  the 
diBcrimination,  between  those  which  belong  to  the  domain  of  politics, 
and  those  which  belong  to  morals  exclusively,  resort  mnst  be  had  lo 
the  great  doctrine  of  utility,  which  accompanies  this  whole  inquiry. 
Here  is  the  sum  of  his  theory.  The  first  thing  that  occurs  (o  ns 
to  say  of  it  is,  that  Bentham  does  not  seem  to  haTe  had  a  deep  pene- 
tration into  the  metaphysics  of  that  part  of  it  relating  to  morals.  He 
appears  to  have  taken  bis  general  doctrine  for  granted,  without  invea- 
tigating  very  profoundly  into  the  grounds  of  it,  and  without  giving  due 
weight  to  the  elaborate  researches  of  other  philosophers.  More  of  a 
thinker  than  a  reader,  though  by  no  means  deficient,  as  some  have 
alleged,  in  the  latter  respect,  he  fell  into  a  contemptuous  mode  of 
treating  the  subtle  inquiries  of  older  metaphysicians.  He  everywhere 
■  regards  the  results  of  their  speculations  (those,  we  mean,  which  res- 
pect a  moral  sense,  and  the  grounds  of  moral  obligation)  as  the  mere 
expression  of  their  individual  prejudices  and  sentiments.  They  were 
excuses  for  dogmatizing,  indirect  modes  of  asserting  peculiar  biases,  or 
adroit  cmtrivances  to  avoid  the  appeal  to  anything  like  an  external 
standard.  He  regarded  them  as  quite  unintelligible,  or  intelligible 
only  so  far  as  they  inclined  toward  his  own  favorite  doctrine.  In 
no  instance  does  he  make  a  full  and  candid  statement  of  what  they 
are,  or  assign  in  detail  the  reasons  why  they  are  rejected.  He  simply 
enumerates  them  under  one  name  or  another,  and  then,  by  a  fell  stroke 
of  the  pen,  sweeps  them  all  from  the  board,  as  unworthy  of  farther 
notice.  Nor  is  he  any  more  explicit  in  establishing  the  theory  which 
he  sets  up  in  their  place.  He  asserts  it  boldly,  frequently,  without 
compromise,  but  never  demonstrates  it ;  scarcely,  indeed,  makes  an 
attempt-  to  demonstrate  it.  His  readers  must  receive  it  on  his  dictum, 
or  seek  elsewhere  for  a  satisfactory  exposition. 
,  This  logic,  summary  as  it  is,  might  be  retorted  upon  Bentham.  If 
his  great  doctrine  were  dismissed  in  the  same  way  without  examina- 
tion, neither  he  nor  his  disciples  could  justly  complain  of  discourtesy. 
But  the  question,  tying  as  it  does  at  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent 
reasoning,  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  thus  cavalierly.  It  must 
be  looked  into  with  no  loose  nor  divided  attention.  The  neglect  of  it 
would  lead  to  the  same  errors  into  which  Bentham  fell— ^to  wit,  a 
confusion  of  certain  palpable  and  necessary  distinctions,  a  disregard 
of  some  of  the  most  importuit  facts  of  the  human  constitution,  aad  a 
too  rigid  and  sometimes  fantastic  application  of  his  main  princ^le. 

The  truth  is,  that  Bentham  was  a  man  in  many  respects  qualified, 
and  in  others  disqualified,  for  the  career  he  had  chosen.  He  wa» 
fitted  for  it,  by  the  peculiar  practical  structure  of  his  intellect,  by  his 
questioning  spirit,  by  his  keenness  of  sensibility,  and  by  his  moral 
independence  of  judgment.  The  sphere  selected  for  his  exertions 
involved  details  which  only  the  most  patient  and  practical  mind  could 
endure  to  invMtigate ;  it  was  suttounded  by  so  many  Bssociati<nw 
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cODiiect«d  with  the  past,  that  no  one  who  deferred  to  ancient  wisdom 
would  due  to  attack  its  out woike,  much  less  the  citadel ;  the  spirit  of 
iojusiice  lurifiug  through  it,  aod  covered  by  ianutnerable  subtle  and 
l^ausible  pretexts,  could  only  be  detected  by  one  possessing  the  quick- 
«M  sense  of  wrong  ;  and  so  thoroughly  had  it  been  interwoven  with 
the  habits  and  notions  of  society,  that  to  make  an  onslaught  upon  its 
weakoQsaes  was  to  sever  the  assailant  from  ail  the  sympathies  of  his 
fellows.  Bentham  was  adapted  to  meet  the  difficulty  at  every  point. 
He  was  inquisitive,  persevering,  and  fearless.  He  had  the  sagacity  to 
perceive  defects,  the  wisdom  to  suggest  the  remedy,  and  the  fortitude 
(o  expose  the  one  and  defend  the  other,  in  spite  of  all  hostility.  But 
his  very  excellencies  led  him  into  the  weakness  of  excess.  His  rea- 
diness to  question  degenerated  into  scepticism,  his  ability  to  recon- 
struct begat  a  vain  desire  of  superfluous  and  fantastic  theorizing,  and 
his  firmness  and  self-reliance  betrayed  itself  into  a  contemptuous  dis- 
regard of  (he  opinions  of  former  thinkers.  This  last  became  his  be- 
aetting  sin.  From  doubting  the  conclusion  of  others,  he  soon  grew 
to  despising  them ;  he  took  nothing  for  granted  ;  he  proved  by  formal 
.  demonstrations  the  simplest  truisms  ;  and  addressed  his  readers  as  a 
pedagogue  would  his  pupils,  as  so  many  abecedarians  to  be  instructed 
m  the  mdinteots  of  knowledge. 

Ben^iam's  moral  theory  is,  that  men  are  unirersally  under  the  do- 
minion of  pleasure  and  pain,  that  happiness  being  the  great  and  sole 
<^ect  of  human  life,  all  things  are  desirable  only  as  they  conlribiite 
to  that  end,  and  that  consequently  virtue  consists  in  the  production  of 
happiness,  or  in  other  words,  that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  the  moral 
4)Dality  of  actions  apart  from  their  power  of  producing  either  pleasure 
or  pain.  We  have  only  a  few  words  to  say  on  this  head.  It  will  bo 
perceived  that  there  are  Heveral  questions,  more  or  less  distinct,  and 
each  requiring  an  independent  consideration,  mingled  in  the  statement 
which  has  just  been  given.  They  may  all,  however,  be  resolved  into 
these  two :  first,  are  pleasure  and  pain  the  sole  governing  motives  of 
men  ? — and  secondly,  is  the  tendency  of  an  act  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness  the  only  reason  why  it  is  binding  upon  the  con- 
science 1 — or  to  state  the  same  thing  in  another  form,  is  there  no 
method  of  testing'the  morality  of  an  act  except  by  applying  to  it  the 
standard  of  general  utility  ? 

We  have  no  desire  of  going  into  a  formal  investigation  of  questions 
of  so  abstract  a  nature,  or  we  might  take  issue  with  Bentham  on  each 
of  these  poinia.  His  first  proposition  revives  the  old  bone  of  metapfay- 
aics,  as  to  the  disinterestedness  of  hnman  viitae.  The  doctrine  of 
most  philosophers,  and,  we  believe,  of  all  men  of  the  world,  is,  that 
whatever  a  man  does  has  relation  to  his  own  good  ;  if  he  is  virtuous, 
it  is  because  it  is  more  agreeable  for  him  to  be  so  than  otherwise  ;  and 
should  he  be  vicious,  it  is  because  he  finds  his  greatest  pleasure  in 
that.    All  oondnct,  in  this  Tiew.isonly  a  balancingof  interests  ^  and 
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benevolence  iUelf,  or  what  is  toibetiines  called  a  genenraB  mcrifice, 
is  a  mere  pnideatial  calculation  aa  to  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  one 
course  or  the  other.  When  a  missionary,  fcir  inetanoe,  learea  the 
icomforts  of  a  civilized  home,  for  the  miseries  of  a  savage  wilderness, 
he  pursues  his  pleasure  merely  ;  he  is  driven  by  his  fear  of  remwae 
and  of  hell  oh  one  side,  to  brave  the  perils  of  want  and  death  on  the 
other,  and  in  this  way  barely  selects  the  more  agreeable  altematiT«. 
There  is  a  higher  pleaaore  in  his  view  in  preachifig  to  the  savages, 
than  in  sharing  the  luxuries  of  refined  eociety ;  and  in  preferring  the 
former  he  sets  upon  the  satne  principle  of  seUVlove,  aa  the  chimney 
sweeper  would  in  giving  up  his  sooty  rags  for  the  purfJa  linen  of  a 
prince.  He  adds  to  the  number  of  his  agreeable  sensations,  and  on  that 
account,  and  that  account  alone,  changes  hia  one  condition  for  another. 
Now,  in  reply  to  such  reasfflners,  we  say,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
lofly  pleasure  attends  the  exercise  of  any  form  tA  benevolence  ;  but  is 
diat  pleasure — and  here  is  the  point — is  that  pleasure  the  immediate 
Dbject  of  the  benevolence  \  Bishop  Butler,  the  profoundest  and  acutest 
of  the  English  metaphyaicians,  set  (Us  matter  at  rest  nben  he  first 
vrged  this  distinction.  The  direct  object  of  any  human  affection  is 
sliogether  distinct  from  th^  pleasure  which  may  accompany  its  ex«- 
cise  ;  and,  though  virtue  b  pleaaant  and  vice  paii>fa|,  die  object  of 
the  mind  in  pursuing  a  virtuous  or  vicious  course,  is  not  the  pleasur* 
or  pain  that  attends  it,  but  something  entirety  difierent,  such  as  the 
conferring  a  benefit  or  inflictiog  an  iiyury.  The  motive,  therefore,  axj 
be  sepetaied  from  all  considerations  of  a  self-regarding  nature. 

Again,  as  to  Ben^am's  second  doctrine,  that  a  moral  act  is  obliga- 
tory only  because  of  its  tendency  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  c^ 
happiness,  is  that  true  !  Before  wecananswer  this  question,  it  must  be 
imderstood  what  ia  meant  here  by  the  word '  because.'  It  meana,  either 
a  stated  antecedeitce  and  sequence,  that  ia,  that  the  idea  of  producing 
the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  is  invariably  followed  by  the  senee  of 
moral  obligation ;  or  it  means,  that  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong  is  com- 
prehended in  die  idea  of  produciog  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness. 
As  to  the  former,  w«  venture  to  aay,  tlMt  not  a  man  in  the  wwld  is 
conscious  of  the  connexion  implied  in  it,  and  that  do  parent,  teacher, 
otaxca,  Oil  writer,  vben  he  weidd  awakM  tiie  moral  feelings  of  the 
persons  to  whom  be  addresses  himself,  e?er  eonmeBced  his  appeal 
by  descanting  upon  the  greatest  amount  of  hapfanws.  And  as  to  the 
latter,  the  two  ideas  must  either  be  coextensive,  if\  which  case  it 
would  be  difficult  to  aay  which  was  the  cause  of  the  other,  m  they 
pmst  not  be  coertendive,  in  which  case  there  imtst  be  some  actions 
producing  the  greatest  amount  of  ht^iness  that  would  not  be  binding, 
or  Boms  actions  binding  upon  the  conscience  which  would  not  pn>- 
Ance  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  ;  and  it  is  incuodieiit  on  those 
who  maintain  the  theory,  to  detect  the  dement  which  marks  the  dif- 
ference.   In  neithet  way  can  it  bo  proved  that  there  is  ttus  nUtioii 
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of  cause  and  effect  eziating  between  the  two  ideas.  Let  ne  aee,  then, 
fn  what  method  we  get  at  the  notion  of  moral  obUgUion. 

We  find,  upon  analyzing  our  cODsciousoesB,  and  tiaciog  the  fueling 
that  aome  things  ought  to  be  done  and  others  ought  not  to  be  done,  im- 
pressed indelibly  upon  it,  that  certain  dispositions  and  affections  are 
contemplated  with  a  sense  of  moral  complacency,  and  others  with 
sentiments  of  aversioo.  We  fin4i  we  say,  the  following  circumstances, 
which  seem  to  us  to  be  facta  :*  1st.  That  all  eentient  beings  stand  in 
various  and  dissimilar  relations  to  each  other,  such  as  the  lelaiioQ  of 
mail  to  man,  parent  to  child,  brother  to  brother,  citizen  to  citizen,  sub- 
ject  to  magistrate,  recipient  to  giver,  &.c.  2d.  That  as  soon  aa  these 
relations  are  apprehended  by  the  mind,  there  spoataneously  springs 
np  in  the  consciousness  a  feeling  of  moral  obligation  connected  with 
the  very  conception  of  these  relations,  or  that  certain  dispositions  are 
to  be  maQifested  toward  the  beings  to  whom  we  are  thus  related  ;  and 
3d.  That  the  nature  of  these  dispositions  varies  with  the  nature  of  these 
relations,  but  that  they  are  all  pervaded  by  the  same  generic  feeling 
0f  obligation,  or  oagkt  to  do,  which  on  all  occasions  asserts  its  supre- 
macy as  the  guiding  and  cwitrolling  feeling  iu  the  healthy  mind.  Ac- 
cording to  this  statement,  the  sense  of  obligation  is  a  part  of  the  human 
constitution,  not  to  be  traced  beyond  it,  and  having  for  its  authority 
the  simple  fact  that  we  are  so  made.  It  is  evidently  not  derived  from 
the  idea  of  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness,  for  whoever  contemplates 
actions  simply  as  useful,  or  as  right,  is  conscious  of  a  very  dissimilar 
feeling  in  regard  to  ihem.  No  one  that  has  noticed  the  interior  work- 
ings of  his  own  mind  could  fail  to  have  marked  the  difference,  and  to 
have  formed  as  distinct  a  conception  of  it  as  he  has  of  the  distinct 
sensations  of  hunger  and  of  thirst. 

Tliid  feeling,  tiieq,  having  a  real  existence,  is  capable  of  becoming  a 
motive,  and  a  motive  acting  independendy  of  all  notions  of  pain  or 
pleasure.  Whoever  has  experienced  how  often  it  sets  itself  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  most  cherished  notions  of  pleasure  will  testify  to  the 
power  of  its  workings.  It  acts  as  the  great  uitagonist  of  the  inferior 
Ibtcea  of  the  soul.  An  intense  and  dubious  struggle  is  incessantly 
waged  between  it  and  the  swarms  of  our  grosser  appetites.  If  it  be 
allowed  (0  be  overcome,  itis  turned  into  an  avenging  monitor, shooting 
anows  of  keen  remorse:  but  when  it  conquers,  ills  the  angel  of  peace, 
shedding  its  soft  influences  over  and  irradiating  by  its  genial  smiles 
die  depths  of  the  inmost  soul.  There  are  now,  and  there  have  been 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  men  in  whom  the  sentiments  of  benevolence, 
the  love  of  frienda,  devotion  to  conntiy,  have  been  never-failing  springs 
of  actioD,  invincible  by  all  the  motives  of  self-interest  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  agdnsl  them  ;  men  who  in  the  accomplishment  of  a 
lo6y  purpose  would  pass  days  and  nights  of  pain  and  labor,  who  would 
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sacrifice  vithont  regret  the  most  cfaehshed  gmtifications,  to  briog  aid 
to  the  needy,  or  balm  to  tbe  diatreaaed  ;  men  who  would  recoil  from 
the  ^bought  of  roeaonesa  or  wrong  with  bA  much  quicknesit  as  tbe  in- 
stinct of  a  pure  woman  ehriDka  from  the  approach  of  contamination  ; 
men  who  in  a  contest  for  principles  would  spurn  ihe  suggestions  of 
self-interest  with  an  instant  scorn,  and  who  would  relinquish  pro- 
perty,  comforts,  rank,  children,  and  friends,  with  joyful  alacrity,  before 
they  wonid  surrender  one  jot  of  their  faith,  or  compromise  in  a  single 
point  the  integrity  of  their  aim^.  There  are  now,  and  there  have  been 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  every  nation,  men  who  have  kept  Joyal 
to  duly  in  thp  midst  of  the  frightfuleat  tortures  which  human  ingenai- 
ty  whetted  by  malicH  could  inflict :  men  who,  when  nailed  to  tbe 
stake,  while  around  ihem  tbe  faggota  have  crackled  in  the  flames, 
when  the*  devouring  jaws  of  wild  beasts  have  been  opened  for  their 
destruction,  when  their  limbs,  by  a  cruel  variety  of  infernal  mecha- 
nism, have  been  torn  piecemeal  one  from  the  other,  have  prefened 
the  serenity  of  rectitude  to  an  escape  from  the  most  terrible  sufferings, 
crowned  with  the  plaudits  of  a  surrounding  world.  They  have  wil* 
lingly  confronted  death  rather  than  lose  honor,  or  tarnish  their  inno- 
cent consciouenesB  by  ibe  indelible  stains  of  injustice  or  untruth. 

Here  is  the  leading  and  radical  defect  of  fientham's  moral  teach' 
ings.  He  takes  do  account  of  this  deep-seated  sense  of  right,  so 
wide  and  irresistible  iri  its  influences  over  tbe  volitions  of  human 
will.  Utility,  as  the  mere  standard  and  test  of  morality,  in  some  de- 
gree serviceable  in  general  reasonings,  is  confounded  ni^  the  feeling 
of  moral  approbation,  which  should  be  the  immediate  end  direct  in- 
centive to  all  moral  action.  That  all  good  acts  have  a  beneficent 
tendency,  that  temperance,  fortitude,  generosity,  justice,  truth,  pro- 
duce the  happiest  consequences  both  to  the  agent  and  to  society — that 
whatever  we  feet  to  be  virtuous  would  be  beneficial  if  performed  by 
all  men  under  tbe  same  condiiions — that  the  disposition  to  confer  hap- 
piness is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  moral  complacency — in  short, 
that  the  production  of  tbe  greatest  amount  of  good  is  an  inseparable 
quality  of  virtue — we  might  admit  to  be  among  the  established  facts 
of  moral  science.  But  that  this  ulterior  happiness  is  to  be  the  mo- 
tive with  which  virtuous  acts  are  to  be  performed,  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  virtues  in  themselves,  we  cannot  admit.  It  strips  virtue  of  its 
very  character  as  virttie,  ahd  sinks  it  from  an  end  into  a  means.  No 
man  who  is  bold  because  it  is  more  dangerous  to  be  cowardly,  ia  a 
brave  mui.  No  man  is  benevolent  who  distributes  pleasure,  not  be- 
cause it  is  virtuous,  but  because  it  is  reputable.  No  man  is  just,  who 
acts  impartially,  not  because  it  b  light,  but  because  it  is  safe  ot  'com- 
manded by  the  laws.  Virtue  is  an  imperious  goddess  exacting  ser- 
vice for  her  own  sake,  and  not  permitting  it  when  performed  for  more 
remote  objects.  Tbe  moment  the  motive  is  divided,  the  worship  is  no 
longer  acceptable,  and,  innocent  as  it  may  apparently  be,  ia  ia  bv 
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■ifht  impure.  She  must  be  lored,  TeTerenced,  and  puisued  with  a 
aiDgie  aim,  or  her  advantagea  caoaot  be  realized,  nor  her  blesBings 
merited.  To  auhatitin^  any  other  motive,  chat  of  producing  bappineas, 
for  instance,  ia  accompanied  by  the  worst  effects  on  the  caltivation  of 
moral  character.  It  is  to  dimioish  that  intrinaic  pleasure  which  al- 
ways attends  the  performance  of  a  firtnous  act.  It  weakeos  the 
force  of  those  habitual  feelings  which  are  the  best  promoters  of  rec' 
litode  and  probity.  It  supplants  a  strong  present  motive  by  a  more 
distant,  and  consequently  weaker,  inducement.  It  renders  moral  judg' 
ments  uncertain,  fluctuating,  and  difficult.  It  opens  the  heart  to  the 
more  easy  approaches  of  self-delusion.  It  shifts  the  attention  from 
the  interior  impulse  to  the  bare  outward  act.  It  enables  the  selfish 
and  unamiabte  passions  to  mingle  themselves  with  less  probabilitjr 
of  detection  among  nobler  impulses — tends  to  justify  wrong  actions 
under  the  disguise  of  expediency — allows  too  broad  a  discretion  in  tho 
application  of  moral  rules — and  admits  loo  readily  of  the  passage  from 
the  consideration  of  general,  to  that  of  particular  and  specific,  con- 
sequences. No  man  who  makes  pleasure  bis  chief  aim  can  give 
a  full  developement  to  his  character,  or  form  an  adequate  notioti 
of  the  great  purposes  of  himun  existence,  or  of  the  destinies  of  so- 
ciety. 

But  these  objections  do  not  apply  in  all  their  force  to  the  principle  of 
utility  as  it  operates  in  the  province  of  the  legislator.  It  is  true,  the 
legislator,  like  the  moralist,  must  place  himself  under  the  guidance  of 
the  immutable  principles  of  justice.  He  must  obey  the  instinctive 
dictates  of  that  moral  faculty  in  which  are  laid  the  foundations  of  all 
righteous  law.  Justice,  eternal  and  unchangeable  justice,  is  to  be  his 
supreme  aim,  in  establishing  the  relations  of  the  state.  For  be  legis- 
lates. Dot  for  himself,  but  for  a  community,  and  a  commtmity  wbich 
presupposes,  in  the  very  meaning  of  the  term,  a.  colleclioa  of  con* 
'  dieting  interests  and  of  equal  claims.  He  adjudicates  between  a  host  of 
widely  various  rights ;  is  to  neglect  none,  infringe  upon  noae,  and 
favor  itone  j  yet  ia  to  distribute  the  advantages  of  law  over  a  wide 
apace,  and  among  a  multitude  of  competitors.  How  can  he  discharge 
his  duties  impartially  \  How  is  he  to  ascertain  what  is  just  in  all 
circumstances  ?  How  is  he  to  separate  that  which  is  permanently 
right  from  that  which  is  for  the  time  only  expedient  T  Here  is  the 
difficidty.  Here  the  necessity  for  some  general  rule  of  legisUiion 
begins — the  necessity  for  some  external  invariable  standard,  some 
test,  some  guide  to  direct  him  in  his  perplexities,  and  to  preserve  him 
from  shifUug,  uucenain,  and  confused  decision.  Now  we  know  of 
no  better  rule,  than  that  which  insists  upon  producing  the  highest  good 
to  the  greatest  number  of  people.  Government  ia  an  instrument  for 
executing  the  purposes  of  society.  Society  is  composed  of  an  ag- 
gregate of  individnab,  each  having  his  distinct  objects  and  solicitous 
about  his  own  welfare.    In  consenting  to  any  government,  each  man 
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wishes  it  to  accomplish  the  highest  good  for  himfiolf;  if,  therefore,  it 
secures  the  greatest  good  of  the  largest  number,  it  comes  Dearest  to 
the  perfection  of  its  design.  It  legitimates  itself  when  in  all  its  ac* 
tion,  in  all  its  arrsngements  of  even  the  minor  details  of  law,  it  keepa 
true  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  its  instimtion.  By  rigidly  adhering 
to  this  notion,  Bentham  has  achiered  his  noblest  triumphs.  He  has 
carried  it  with  him  into  all  his  inquiries,  has  resolved  by  it  all  his 
difficulties,  and  has  made;  as  Macauley  remarks,  a  science  out  of  what 
was  before  a  jargon. 

It  were  difficult  to  describe  at  length  the  extent  and  valne  of  what 
he  has  done.  Unless  we  should  follow  him  throng  all  his  reseorchesf 
and  in  that  way  compose  a  Tolume  instead  of  penning  Bn  article,  no 
adequate  notion  could  be  giren  of  the  research,  profundity,  variety,  and 
usefulness  of  bis  labors.  To  enumerate  all  the  inconsistencies  he  has 
detected,  all  the  errors  he  exposed,  all  the  crudities  he  destroyed, 
all  the  false  maxims  he  rectified,  and  all  the  truths  he  established^ 
would  be  a  hejculean  task  quite  equal  to  his  own  capacity,  and  cer- 
tunly  too  much  either  for  our  ability  or  our  apace.  Wo  shotdd  say* 
however,  that  his  services  might  be  aummed  up  in  general  terms, 
under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  The  attempt  at  a  thorough  reform  of  legal  science  was  in  itself 
no  small  service.  He  found  the  English  law  what  blind  usage,  occa- 
eionally  altered  by  hasty  legislation,  and  fix>m  time  to  time  corrected 
by  fettered  judicial  decisions,  with  such  improvements  as  professional 
writers  added,  had  made  it.  It  had  come  to  be  what  it  was  piece- 
meal, irregularly,  without  order  or  system.  Founded  In  the  first  place 
on  the  feudal  relation,  it  retained  the  feudal  spirit  long  after  society 
had  outgrown  its  barbarisms.  One  stage  of  civilization  succeeded 
another,  but  the  law  bad  not  kept  pace  with  the  change.  A  warlike 
people  had  became  an  iadustrious  and  commercial  people,  but  there 
wss  no  introduction  of  laws  fitted  to  their  new  relations  and  new 
modes  of  existence.  Whatever  slterations  took  place,  were  made  by 
forced  applications  of  old  rules,  or  by  new  rules  brought  to  square 
with  the  old,  though  a  proceas  of  violent  adjustment.  As  opinion  and 
social  customs  advanced,  its  structure  became  constantly  more  hetero- 
geneous and  confused.  Here  a  part  would  fall  into  disuse,  and  make 
a  huge  hiatus  in  its  theory.  There  a  portuw  would  be  knocked  off,  in 
the  struggles  of  society  to  enlarge  itself,  and  the  place  supplied  by 
some  strange  and  uncongenial  substitute.  The  courts  would  strain  a 
point  one  day,  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  growing  wants  of  a  more  ac- 
tive and  refined  state  of  human  intercourse,  and  the  legislatiure  wo«dd 
strain  another  point  another  day,  either  to  rebuke  or  justify  the  conrts. 
Thus,  construction  was  he^>ed  upon  construction,  evasion  followed 
evasion,  one  fantastic  fiction  became  the  excuse  of  a  fiction  still  more 
fantastic,  amendment  trod  upon  the  heels  of  amendment,  until  the 
whole  mass  seemed  like  a  vast  pile  of  rubbish,  or  rather  like  soma 
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«f  those  ancient  stnictores  'wMoh  are  seen  in  Italy,  with  here  a  bio-  ' 
ken  Golumo,  ikere  a  shattered  portico,  ia  the  third  place  a  crumbling 
roof,  but  the  whole  frotesquely  stuck  together  with  plaster  and  wood, 
to  make  a  modem  habitation.  In  the  entire  course  of  its  existence, 
there  had  beenno  attempt  to  remodelit,  01  bringils  parts  in  to  more  perfect 
symmetry  and  shape.  Of  the  thousands  that  in  every  age  derated  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  it,  no  one  cared  to  investigatB  its  corruptions  or 
imdeitake  the  labor  of  improrement.*  Those  who  read  it,  read  it  to 
learn  what  it  was,  and  not  to  inquire  what  it  ought  to  be.  Those  who 
wrote  about  it,  wrote  as  expositors  and  not  as  critics.  All  the  publi- 
cations put  forth  concerning  it  aspired  to  no  higher  character  than 
that  of  digests,  abridgments,  commentaries,  synopses,  or  didactic  es- 
says, Notthat  its  defectswereunperceiTedinoi  that  its  cumbrous  and 
iUogicd  reasonings  had  not  forced  themselves  into  notice,  nor  that  its 
injustice  had  not  often  been  felt ;  for  there  had  been  solitary  and  dis- 
tant complaints  uttered  from  time  to  time  on  all  these  points.  Some- 
times a  judge  in  the  course  of  a  decision  would  diffidently  suggest 
an  improvement,  and  sometimes  a  general  writer  would  speak  in  harsh 
terms  of  certain  of  its  details.  But  generally  the  system  was  revered 
in  proportion  as  it  was  absurd.  Elegant  dissertations,  tike  those  of 
Blackstone,  had  peisiuaded  men  that  it  was  '  the  perfection  of  reason ;' 
and  as  few  were  disposed  to  question  with  any  earnestness  the 
dicta  of  profound  and  skilful  lawyers,  there  was  an  unbroken  acqui- 
escence where  there  should  have  been  an  uncompromising  opposition. 
It  was  in  this  stUe  that  Bentham  found  it,  when  he  ventured  upon  the 
opinion  that  it  was  all  wrong.  It  was  in  this  state  he  found  it,  whea 
he  began  to  ridicule  its  pretensions,  and  lash  its  absurdities.  It  was 
in  this  slate  he  found  it,  when  be  commenced  an  investigation,  with 
a  view  to  root  tip  its  very  foundations,  and  build  the  entire  structure 
anew.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  examination  of  a  single  title, 
nor  an  isolated  branch,  but  he  applied  on  unsparing  analysis  to  each 
and  every  part,  picking  to  pieces,  demolishing,  tearing  down,  and 
building  up,  until  scarcely  a  particle  of  the  original  fabric  was  left,  and 
a  beautiful  fair-proportioned  edifice  rose  on  its  ndns.  Even  if  hia 
efforts  had  been  less  successful,  the  attempt  would  not  have  been 
wUhout  its  use.  It  would  have  broken  the  charm  which  had  been 
thrown  around  the  subject.  It  would  have  attracted  attention  from  think- 
ing nunds,  and  it  would  have  prepared  the  way  for  subsequent  exer- 
tions more  pertinent  and  beneficial  than  his  own.  Honor,  therefore, 
to  him,  who  could  tear  himself  from  the  fetters  of  a  prescriptive 
servitude,  and  familiarize  the  pidilic  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
Connidable  and  gigantic  reform. 

2.  A  more  essential  service  rendered  by  Bentham  was  his  mode  of 
seUing  about  his  work.    He  began,  not  in  a  hap-hazord  way,  destioy- 
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ing  wantonly  wh&tever  seemed  to  him  unworthy,  bat  in  obedience  to  a 
regular  and  consiBtent  design.  His  method  was  not  novel  in  itself, 
although  it  was  original  in  its  ^plication.  It  w>a  essentially  the  aune 
method  which  for  more  than  a  century  bad  been  the  glory  of  physical 
science.  It  was  in  another  fonn  the  obsemtiim  and  induction  of  Ba- 
con, the  method  which  rejected  authority,  which  dismissed  sophism, 
which  labored  for  precision,  which  investigated  fact8,which  put  ques- 
tions, in  Bacon's  own  expressive  phrase,  to  nature.  He  settled  in  tho 
outset  his  guiding  principle,  and  then  made  use  of  it  unflinchingly  in 
the  treatment  of  the  minutest  parts  of  his  subjecL  One  of  his  profound- 
est  chapters  is  that  in  which  he  expounds  the  falsa  meUioda  of  reason- 
ing nsc^  in  legislation.  He  showed  ihaMhere  is  but  one  right  reason, 
and  that  the  authorities  on  which  jurists  commonly  relied  were  an  impro- 
per dependence.  He  showed  that  anti()uity,  though  it  might  create  a 
prejudice  in  favor  of  a  law,  was  not  a  reason  for  it ;  that  the  sanctions 
of  religion,  snch  as  those  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  famous 
work  of  Algernon  Sidney,  were  not  leastHis ;  that  an  arbitrary  defini- 
tion,snch,  for  instance, as  that  with  whidi  HonteaquienopMiedhis  greal 
treatise,  wu  not  a  reason;  that  metaphors,  like  that  of  the  English  jn- 
rists  as  to  a  man's  house  being  his  castle-~that  a  fiction,  that  certain 
offences,  for  instance,  work  a  COTrapticHi  of  blood — that  a  iancy,  such 
as  Cocceiji's  as  to  the  right  of  a  father  over  his  children,  because  they 
were  a  part  of  his  body — that  antipathies  and  sympathies  arising  in 
the  breast  of  the  legislator— and  that  imaginary  laws,  such  as  the 
tbousand-and-one  laws  of  nature  that  were  spoken  of— were  not  rea- 
sons, bnt  mere  pretences  put  forth  to  escape  the  obligation  of  deciding 
upon  measures  according  to  their  good  or  evil  tendency,  in  rejecting 
the  pretexts  by  which  the  law,  as  well  the  good  portions  of  it  as  the 
bad,  were  defended,  and  enforcing  against  himself  with  rigor  the  strict 
rules  he  hadprescribed,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  take  the  whid« 
body  of  the  law  in  pans,  to  dissect  its  vessels,  articulatioDa,  and  mus- 
cles ;  to  penetrate  the  mysticism  which  had  all  along  enveloped  its 
logic  i  to  examine  its  generalities  in  detail ;  to  uncover  its  secrets ;  to 
inspect  the  maxims  which  had  grown  gray  in  its  service  ;  to  probe  th« 
fictions  interwoven  through  its  entire  textms ;  to  compare  piece  with 
[Mece  ;  and  to  prove  the  whole  by  reducing  it  without  mercy  to  the 
test  <tf  impartial  reascm.  He  famd  it  encumbered  with  useless  forms, 
fettered  by  arbitrary  precedents,  abounding  in  flagrant  absurdities,  and 
pervaded  by  an  unvrise  and  pernicious  spirit  He  found  it  a  confusioa 
of  obsolete  terms  i  of  silly  afiectations ;  of  iatiicato  uid  conflicting 
provisions  ;  of  defective  and  artificial  arrangements  ;  of  capricioun 
rules  ;  of  quibbles,  subtleties,  refinements,  and  ^mimical  technicalities. 
These  he  fearlessly  exposed,  and  left  them  to  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  his  readers. 

3.  But  not  content  with  pulling  down  so  conglomerons  a  mass,  h» 
went  to  work  with  indomitable  energy  to  tbo  task  of  putting  up  some- 
thing in  its  stead.    In  the  process  be  taught  mankind  several  invalu- 
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able  truths.  He  deinonatraCed  that  the  framing  of  laws  was  a  matter 
of  practical  businesa,  to  be  conducted  with  the  same  good  aense,  and 
on  the  same  principles,  which  plain  men  use  in  their  moM  ordinary 
affairs.  He  took  the  law  from  the  nimiber  of  those  objects  of  human 
study  which  have  their  roots  and  defences  in  authority,  and  gave  it 
a  place  among  real  sciences — by  the  side  of  mathematics,  chemistry, 
and  general  physics.  He  did  more  ;  he  brought  discredit  upon  all 
mere  technical  systems,  by  setting  before  ns,  in  great  beaaty  of  ar- 
rangement and  considerable  completeness  of  detail,  a  system  founded 
upon  a  natural  characteristic  of  those  actions  which  are  the  subjects 
of  law.  He  practically  exhibited  the  advantages  of  that  system,  show- 
ing how  it  was  equally  qiplicable  in  all  nations  and  at  all  times  ;  how 
it  detected  bad  laws  by  the  mere  force  of  its  arrangement,  giring  them 
no  place  in  its  nomenclatore  ;  how  it  effectually  exclnded  all  barely 
technical  offencea  ;  how  it  closed  the  door  upon  technical  reasonings, 
reasonings  which  only  the  lawyer  can  miderstand  ;  and  how  it  sim- 
plified snd  illustrated  the  institutions  and  combinatians  of  iaatitutions 
that  compose  the  matter  of  legal  science.  The  superiority  of  the 
natural  system  is  one  which  the  philosophical  jurist  must  instantly 
recognise.  It  has  the  some  adfautages  over  othws  that  the  botanical 
arrangement  of  Juasieu  has  over  ^st  of  Litmnus,  substituting  the 
unity,  simplicity,  and  beauty  of  nature  for  the  inexact  and  often  bimg- 
ling  contrivances  of  art  A  lawyer  merely,  one  educated  to  the  intri- 
caciea  of  his  profession,  whose  knowledge  of  law  has  no  reference 
to  it  as  a  complete  and  harmonious  code  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
society,  will  prefer  the  detached  and  scattered  fragments  to  be  found 
in  the  complicated  decisions  of  the  cotn^,  but  minds  accustomed  to 
just  and  philosophical  modes  of  thinking  will  find  their  attachments 
fastened  to  more  consistent  and  symmetrical  airangements.  Nor  will 
they  esteem  the  labors  of  Bentham  in  this  department  of  trivial  im- 
portance. 

4.  Had  he  done  no  more  than  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  lesal 
coDKs,  he  would  have  accompliahed  a  great  good.  His  views  in  this 
respect  are  peculiuly  original  and  just.  He  has  shown  how  it  was 
inacticable  to  make  a  code  which  should  reduce  all  the  laws  of  a 
country  into  a  body  of  written  enactments,  coming  directly  from  the 
legislator,  and  ad^>ted  to  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  judge  in  the 
decision  of  all  the  various  cases  falling  tmder  his  cognizance.  This, 
of  course,  embraced  much  more  than  had  been  included  in  the  codea 
suggested  by  the  eminent  jurists  of  either  ancient  or  modem  times. 
The  code  of  Justinian,  admirable  as  it  proved  as  a  digest,  was  no- 
thiogtrtoro  tbanan  attempt  to  bring  into  a  more  manageable  shape  the 
existing  laws  of  the  empire.  Tribonian,  and  those  who  were  engsged 
with  him,  merely  undertook  Co  make  a  more  compendious  arrangement 
of  what  was  found  in  the  Rescripta  Principium,  the  Edicta  Prtetonun, 
the  Leges  et  Plebiscite,  which  they  regarded  as  the  established 
rules  of  the  State.    Nor  did  the  code  of  Frederic,  designed  for  the 
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Prussian  monarcliy,  nor  even  tliat  of  Napoleon,  aspire  to  %  much  high- 
er character.  The  latter,  which  is  the  most  perrect  ofall,  and  a  vast 
improvement  upon  the  old  French  law,  fails,  in  leaving  its  meaning  in 
many  instances  to  be  determined  by  the  decisions  of  the  judges, 
which  in  time  accumulate  precedents,  and  make  the  study  of  tho 
science  a  matter  of  as  immense  labor  as  that  of  the  common  law  of 
England.  It  did  not  contain  within  itself  a  definition  of  its  own 
terms,  nor  an  accurate  and  appropriate  classification  6f  its  parts. 
Bentham's  idea  went  farther  tlian  this.  A  code  in  the  true  sense,  he 
thought,  should  be  one  comprehending  whatever  was  necessary  to  cit- 
able the  judge  to  put  in  force,  without  extraneous  or  advontitious  aid, 
the  will  of  the  legislator  -,  which  should  possess,  if  we  may  so  term 
it,  the  power  of  self-interpretation  ;  and  which  should  make  provision 
for  its  own  improvement  and  correction.  In  his  plans  for  the  codes 
of  Russia  and  the  United  States,  he  endeavored  l«  realize  this  gene- 
ral theory,  by  showing  of  what  parts  a  code  should  consist,  and  the, 
relation  of  the  parts.  But  the  nearest  actual  approach  to  his  own  no- 
tion is  effected  in  the  Penal  Code,  prepared  by  the  Law  Commissioo- 
ers  of  Great  Britian  for  the  government  of  India,  published  in  1837. 
Whoever  will  consult  it,  will  discover,  if  not  a  thoroughly  unexcep- 
tionable code,  one  that  proves  the  practicability  of  codification,  and 
the  beauty  of  on  orderly  and  systematic  arrangement.  How  it  has 
operated  practically  we  are  not  informed,  but  have  no  doubt  of  its 
BuccesB  from  the  fact  that  it  combines,  as  the  framere  of  it  state,  the 
advantages  of  a  statute  book  and  of  a  collection  of  decided  cases.  It  is 
at  any  rate,  an  approximation  to  something  better  than  the  miserable 
jumble  of  rules  called  law,  to  be  found  in  most  nations  of  the  civilized 
world. 

5.  Be  the  opiuion,  however,  what  it  may  in  respect  to  the  practica- 
bility of  codification — and  we  know  that  many,  even  among  law  reform- 
ers, are  dubious — it  must  be  conceded  that  Bentham, by  the  enthustasia 
with  which  he  prosecuted  his  task,  if  not  by  any  actual  success, 
kindled  a  spirit  of  active  inquiry  on  this  subject,  which  is  working  in 
the  bosom  of  society  with  more  and  more  power  to  this  day.  Com- 
mencing with  the  private  student  and  the  philosopher,  it  has  gradually 
stolen  its  way  into  houses  of  legislation.  At  first  Dumont,  then  Mill, 
then  Romilly,  then  Brougham,  and  then  less  conspicuous  men,  caught 
the  genial  fire  of  the  great  mastei,  and  by  a  series  of  unsurpassed 
exertions,  in  the  midst  of  scorn  and  opposition,  directed  public  attention 
to  the  mighty  truths  which  he  proclaimed.  The  progress  of  opinion, 
it  is  true,  has  been  slow,  but  when  we  contemplate  the  obstacles  it 
has  met,  in  the  general  worship  of  authority,  in  the  pride  and  indif- 
ference of  the  leg^  profession,  and  in  the  stubborn  habits  of  society, 
we  are  somewhat  surprised  at  that  which  has  been  already  accom- 
plished.    We  were  struck,  in  reading  a  late  English  work,*  at  the 
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number  of  changes  wUch  had  been  almost  imperceptibly  effected. 
Of  these  may  be  enumeTated  the  alterationa  of  laws,  materially 
impToring  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  diminishing  the  number 
of  oatha,  sofleoing  the  penalties,  and  ameliorating  the  spirit,  of  crimi- 
nal  law,  simplifying  the  proceedinga  and  forms  of  pleading  at  common 
law,  defining  more  diatioclly  the  rights,  duties,  and  revenues  of 
ecclesiaaticdl  persons,  consolidating  statutes,  and  harmonizing  and 
modernizing  the  barbarous  pronsions  of  the  law  of  real  proper^. 
All  those  WB  attribute  indirectly  to  Bentbam,  because  his  was  the 
seminal  mind  from  which  the  movement  sprang.  What  may  be  the 
result  in  ader  ages,  the  progress  of  time  will  reveal.  Our  confidence 
is  that  his  genius  is  destined  to  still  nobler  and  vaster  triumphs. 

6.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  in  an  enumeration  of  the  services  of 
the  same  great  mind,  what  ought  to  have  been  insisted  on  before,  that 
he  has  done  much  toward  establishing  the  true  functions  of  government. 
He  has  stated  with  more  clearness  than  any  preceding  writer  the 
real  objects  of  civil  law,  and  the  beat  methods  of  attaining  them.  If 
he  has  not  carried  his  ideas  to  the  extent  to  which  American  states- 
men  are  disposed  to  pnafa  their  theories  of  government,  he  has  made  a 
near  approximation  to  it.  Indeed,  the  mostradical  of  American  states- 
men can  find  much  instruction  in  what  he  has  uttered  on  this  head. 
Law  of  any  kind  he  regards  as  a  retrenchment  of  liberty,  and  is  con- 
seqaently  never  to  be  imposed  without  a  sufficient  and  specific  reason. 
For  there  is  always  a  reason  gainst  every  coercive  law  in  the.  ftct 
that  it  is  an  attack  upon  the  liber^  of  the  citizen.  Unless,  therefore, 
he  who  proposes  a  law  can  prove  that  there  is  not  only  a  specific 
reason  in  favor  of  it,  but  a  reason  stronger  than  the  general  reason 
againat  it,  he  transcends  his  province  and  invades  the  rights  of  the 
individual.  Again,  he  says,  the  aingle  aim  of  the  legislator  should 
be  to  promote  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  the  commimity. 
But  happiness  is  increased  as  our  sufferings  are  lighter  and  fewer,  and 
our  enjoyments  greater  and  more  numerous.  As  the  care  of  his  en- 
joyments ought,  however,  to  be  lefl  entirely  to  the  individual,  it  becomes 
the  principal  doty  of  government  to  guard  against  pains.  If  it  protects 
the  rights  of  personal  security,  if  it  defends  property,  if  it  watches 
over  honor,  if  it  succors  the  needy,  it  accomplishes  its  main  purposes. 
Government  approaches  perfection  in  proportion  as  the  sacrifice  of 
liberty  on  the  part  of  the  subject  is  diminished,  and  his  acquisition  of 
rights  is  increased.  Can  the  moat  rigid  democrat  cany  his  own  theory 
much  farther  1  Adopt  these  principles  in  legislation,  and  would  they 
not  lead  to  all  those  results  for  which  he  contends  ?  Would  they  not 
simplify  government  until  it  became  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  mere  in- 
strument for  the  protection  of  person  and  property  ?  Would  they  not 
abolish  dl  parliil  legislation,  root  out  exclusive  privileges,  destroy 
monopolies,  prevent  the  granting  of  acts  of  apeciid  incorporation,  do 
away  with  mteqaal  Uwa,  and  leave  socie^  to  its  own  energies  and 
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resources,  in  the  conduct  of  its  business  and  the  prosecution  of  its  en- 
tarpriaes  ?  And  this  is  all  foi  which  the  g[reat  democratic  party,  the 
party  of  progTCBB,  is  striving.  It  seeks  to  direct  goTeimnent  to  its  true 
ends,  to  resioTe  its  action  from  the  partial  direction  that  has  been 
given  it,  and  urge  it  on  to  the  accompUshment  of  thoee  general  objects, 
for  which  alone  it  was  insutnted,  and  which  alone  are  ctmipatible 
with  the  rights,  the  interests,  and  the  improTementof  man.  Bentham 
himself,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  sometimes  departed  front  these  (A- 
jects,  but  only  when  he  violated  unconsciously  his  own  fuodameDtal 
principles. 

We  dare  dwelt  longer  upon  these  topics  than  it  was  otu  intention 
when  we  begun,  uid  longer  we  fear  than  the  patience  of  the  reader 
will  excuse.  We  have  done  so,  because  we  have  been  enamored 
of  the  theme,  and  have  eitdeavored,  in  our  own  feeble  way,  to 
kindle  the  interest  of  others.  If  we  have  quickened  the  purposes  of 
any  to  engage  in  the  great  study  of  law-reform,  the  time  has  not  been 
unredeemed.  It  is  a  great  subject,  connected  with  the  best  interests 
of  society  and  men,  and  worthy  of  the  patient  labor  of  the  noblest 
minds.  We  know  of  no  way  in  which  the  intellect  could  be  more 
profitably  tasked,  or  the  purest  sympathies  more  suitably  indulged,  or 
the  firmest  moral  purpose  more  honorably  tried,  or  greater  good  con* 
ferred  on  men,  or  a  richer  harvest  of  reputation  reaped,  than  in  prose- 
cuting and  applying  the  lolfy  inquiries  which  Beatham  so  auspiciously 
commenced.  The  law  is  yet  a  fallow  field,  covered  with  stubble, 
thorns,  and  weeds.  There  are  many  briars  to  be  rooted  out,  many  ex- 
creacencesto  be  pruned,  many  decayed  branchestobe  lopped,and  many 
vigorous  and  wholesome  shoots  to  be  ingrafied  upon  its  more  ancient 
and  withered  trunks.  What  obscurities  p«plez  its  theory,  what  incon- 
sistencies coufuse  its  details,  what  vexations  attend  its  practice ! 
How  numberless  the  absurdities  which  disfigure  the  statute-books ! 
How  aristocratic  the  spirit  of  much  of  its  reasonings !  How  expen- 
sive, wearisome,  and  disastrous  the  greater  part  of  its  proceedings ! 
Would  any  one  confer  a  blessing  on  the  poor,  let  him  shorten  its 
delays,  and  diniinish  its  costs.  Would  any  one  spread  peace  among 
men,  let  him  simplify  ils  rules  and  make  certain  its  decisions.  The 
law  is  a  science  of  mighty  influence  and  vast  extent.  It  is  the  prolific 
source  of  evil  or  of  good.  It  is  the  instrument  of  the  oppressor  or 
the  defender  of  the  oppressed.  It  is  the  han^naid  of  virtue  or  the 
pander  of  vice.  It  mingles  with  all  oui  business,  with  our  pleasures, 
with  our  solitary  studies,  and  with  our  social  intercourse.  When 
righteously  admbiistered,  it  is  the  great  guardian  spirit  that  guides  the 
most  important  earthly  relations  of  man.  It  watches  over  society 
when  it  slumbers,  and  protects  it  when  it  wakes.  It  confirms  order, 
Mcures  peace,  encourages  virtue,  and  assists  freedom  in  developing 
and  perfecting  the  social  destinies  of  the  human  race.  How  inqtor- 
taut,  therefore,  that  it  should  at  the  same  time  establislt  juMioe  i    A 
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worthier  name  could  not  be  achieved'thaii  by  taking  put  in  the  efibrt 
to  correct  its  abnseB,  to  remedy  lie  defects,  to  symmetrize  and  beautify 
its  whole  structure,  to  confonn  it  to  the  image  of  immotabte  justice, 
and  to  enshrine  it  in  the  centre  of  the  Temple  of  Tmth,  where  it  is 
now  permitted,  we  fear,  to  occupy  only  the  outer  courts.  There  may 
be  more  dazzling,  but  there  are  no  more  honorable  or  useful  spherea  of 
exertion  than  in  tbe  department  of  law  r 


WHO    GOVERNS,   THEN?" 

A  TAU  OF  THE  COmiT  OF  LOUIS  XV. 

(JVon  Ike  Gtrmati  afZuMkhe.) 

12.    TH£  ALLIANCE  WITH  AUSTRIA. 

The  Count  de  Staremberg,  the  ambaaaador  of  the  Empresa-Qneen, 
Maria  Theresa,  had  heretofore  pursued  the  object  of  his  mission  at 
the  court  of  the  Tuilleries  without  success.  That  object  was  to  en- 
gage the  French  court  in  an  alliance  with  Austria  against  Prussia. 
The  Prince  de  Kaunitz  had  already  paved  the  way  as  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary from  Vienna  to  Paris  ;  while  the  King  of  Prussia  himself, 
Frederic  die  Great,  )nd  himself  done  still  more  to  promote  it,  by  en- 
tering into  an  alliance  with  the  English,  the  natural  enemies  of  France. 
The  Cardinal  Bemis,  however,  as  well  aa  the  Marchioness  de 
Pompadour,  and  every  man.  of  sense,  still  abhorred  the  idea  of  an  al- 
liance of  France  with  her  hereditary  enemy  Austria,  against  Prussia, 
the  natnral  ally  of  the  French  crown. 

Nicholas,  his  mind  full  of  the  veil,  entered  the  cabinet  of  the  am- 
bassador, just  as  the  latter  was  returning,  half  in  despair,  from  a  long 
interview  with  the  cardinal-minister.  There  seemed  no  chance  of 
effecting  an  alliance  between  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Vienna.  Tho 
ambassador,  however,  did  not  allow  any  trace  of  his  mortification  to 
appear  ;  especially  as  the  appearance  of  Moiuiour  de  Rosier  revived 
a  faint  gleam  of  hope,  that  tho  cardinal  had  sent  him  to  reopen,  per- 
haps, the  negotiation  in  some  other  way.  "  France  means,  I  suppose, 
to  sell  me  her  alliance  dear,"  thought  the  count,  and  received  Monsieur 
de  Rosier  with  the  most  polite  welcome. 

The  conversation  soon  turned  on  the  last  ball,  the  loveliness  of  the 
yomig  countess,  the  splendor  of  her  veil,  and  the  envy  of  all  the  bean- 
ties  of  the  court  The  comit  was  listening,  Nicholas  was  on  the 
watcb.    They  drew  closer  together.    The  count  related,  with  much 
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complacency,  iliat  the  veil  was  of  immeDse  value,  and  that  it  had 

been  procured  from  the  Netheriands,     What  the  young  C' 

said  was  the  truth ;  there  were  only  two  similar  veils  in  e 

both  in  the  hands  of  the  Empress.     Nicholas  did  not  then  conceal 

that  a  person  dear  to  him  had  fallen  in  love  wilh  that  veil,  and  that  all 

that  was  wanting  to  secuie  his  highest  h^jpinesa  was  to  present  her 

with  such  a  veil. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  cried  the  coimt,  "  thus  are  we  both  in  the  same 
plight.  For  it  b  as  impossible  for  yon  to  d>tain  such  a  veil,  as  it  ia 
for  me  to  engage  youi  kiog  in  an  alliance  with  out  court." 

"  Never  despair,  my  lord  count !"  said  Nicholas,  and  immediately 
understood  the  ptice  at  which  the  Brabant  lace  was  lo  be  bought 
"  How  many  things  in  this  world  become  possible,  the  moment  we  but 
cease  to  consider  them  impossible." 

The  ambassador  started  at  these  words.  "  My  friend,"  cried  he, 
"do  you  consider  the  alliance  possible,  after  the  whole  court  has  unani- 
mously pronounced  against  it — al\er  the  cardinal  and  the  Marchioness 
de  Pompadour  have  resolutely  declared  to  me  the  contrary  V 

Nicholas  paused  a  moment,  and  revolved  in  his  mind  all  that  had 
already  become  possible  to  him.  This  gave  him  courage.  "  Do  not 
despair,"  said  he  to  the  ambassador,  "  however  difficult  it  may  be." 

"  My  friend,"  cried  the  latter,  delighted,  as  he  sprang  lo  his  feet, 
"  cost  what  it  may,  if  I  succeed  in  the  alliance,  I  will  succeed  also 
in  Towarding  you  with  the  veil.  If  I  fnlfil  the  most  ardent  of  the 
wishes  of  the  Empress,  she  will  not  disregard  qgy  request  for  a  veil." 

The  two  diplomatists  now  perfectly  understood  each  other.  They 
entered  deeper  into  the  business.  Nicholas  was  provided  with  every 
requisite  information.  He  promised  his  influence  with  the  cardinal. 
The  count  pledged  his  with  the  Empress. 

Nicholas  was  not  successful  with  the  Cardinal  Bemis,  but  was 
abruptly  repulsed,  and  reminded  not  to  allow  himself,  as  a  French 
diplomatist,  to  be  governed  by  the  interests  of  foreigners.  He  was 
more  succeBsful  in  the  private  cabinet  of  his  Pauline.  As  soon  as 
8h«  learned  the  price  at  which  she  could  possess  the  imperial  veil, 
she  said,  "  Leave  me  to  attend  to  that!" 

And  she  did  attend  to  it  with  effect,  as  soon  as  she  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  unobserved  to  the  Prince  de  Soubise.  The  latter, 
who,  after  his  habitual  fashion,  was  melting  in  tenderness,  had  nothing 
more  important  to  tell  her  than  that  he  had  been  dreaming  of  her — 
that  in  his  dream  she  had  made  him  a  god — that  she  had  been  a  tbon- 
sandfold  more  lovely,  while  she  had  been  less  cruel,  than  in  the  waking 
reality. 

"  Ah,  Prince,"  cried  Pauline,  with  a  smile  and  blush, "  I  must  al- 
most fear  that  some  envious  fairy  is  sporting  wilh  us.  Well,  then,  what 
do  you  think  of  my  having  also  seen  you  in  a  dream  ?  Yes,  I  inyself 
■aw  yon  in  the  splendor  of  a  nobler  glory.    I  saw  you  at  the  head  of 
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anaxmy,inaiiias>u&:entiiiul'oriii,iiuTotindedbyliop1ufls.  Ycra  wars 
HtnTning  a  conquaror,  a  hero.  I  sloo<l  among  the  millions  of  specta- 
tois  whose  acolamatioDS  greeted  yon.  I  stood  ihere  trembling,  and 
fearing  that  I  should  be  forgotten  by  the  deified  hero.  But  he  took  a 
gracious  notice  of  me.  He  approached  me.  1  was  no  longer  mis* 
tresB  of  myself,  and " 

The  prince  drew  the  beautiful  relator  to  his  breast,  with  all  the 
ardor  of  his  glowing  passicm.  But  she  aeriously  repulsed  him.  "  Not 
thus,  Prince !"  said  she,  in  a  tone  that  commanded  respect.  "  Do  not 
forget  that  we  are  no  longer  in  the  world  of  dreams — that  you  ar« 
without  your  army,  your  trophies,  your  conquests.  If  ever  I  could 
be  weak.  Prince,  it  could  only  be  for  the  hero  who  should  have  cast 
a  glory  npon  Franco.  Yea,  and  if  you  were  personalty  less  an  object 
of  regard  than  yon  are,  I  should  consider  it  my  duty — so  good  a 
Frenchwoman  am  I — to  crown  the  hero  of  France  with  my  unre- 
served love,  if  he  then,  in  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  should  deign 
to  accept  it." 

"  Ohj  you  are  a  ndschievoiu,  cruel  girl !"  cried  Sonbise.  "  You  are 
either  an  arch-enthoaiast,  or  the  ctmningest  Penelope.  You  show  me 
my  happiness  only  behind  impossibilities." 

"  Impossibilities  ?"  astted  Pauline,  with  an  air  of  aurprise.  "  Hare 
we  not  the  war  with  England  ?" 

"  What  then  V  answered  the  prince ;  "  but  you  know  well  that  I  am 
no  seaman,  and  that  the  English  are  not  to  be  attacked  on  land.  Yea, 
if  I  could  throw  a  bridge  across  the  Channel  at  Calais,  I  should  not 
myself  ask  for  die  reward  of  love  til)  I  should  have  planted  my  banner 
npon  the  Tower  of  London.     But,  lady  fair,  build  the  bridge  for  me !" 

"  Wliy  not,  my  gracious  lord,  if  yoa  command  1"  replied  Pauline . 
"  Attack  the  English  in  Oennany.  Does  not  Hanover  belong  to  the 
King  of  England  1    Why  spare  that  V 

"  Lady,"  replied  Sonbise,  smiling,  "  you  are  much  better  versed  in 
the  politics  of  Ihe  heart  than  in  the  politics  of  courts.  You  probably 
are  not  aware  that  the  King  of  Prussia  has  formed  an  alliance  with 
England,  by  which  Hanover  is  covered." 

"  Covered !  By  whom  t"  asked  PauUne.  "  By  the  insignificant 
King  of  Prussia  ?  Why  does  not  our  court  embrace  the  pn^ere^ 
alliance  with  Austria  t  Keep  the  king's  hands  full  with  Austria,  and 
he  will  care  very  little  about  Hanover.  Why  are  yon  yourself,  Prince, 
opposed  to  the  will  of  all  Prance,  nay,  to  the  call  of  your  own  glory  1 
Why  are  you  against  the  alliance  with  Austria,  and  an  attack  upon 
Hanover  t     Ah,  if  you  knew  what  Paris  thinks  of  you  !" 

The  pnnce  held  np  his  finger  threateningly  with  an  arch  smile. 
"  Maiden,  maiden,  I  am  listening  to  the  Count  Staremberg  from  your 
sweet  lips!" 

In  this  strain  the  converaation  ctmtinned  for  some  time.    The 

jirince,  in  spite  of  himself,  became  intoxicated  by  the  flatteries  of 
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Pauline  upon  his  future  martial  glories,  and  he  saw  the  realization  of 
these  bright  risions,  which  Paoluie  so  artfully  held  out  to  him,  only 
poaaible  if  the  court  should  accede  to  the  wishes  of  Austria  for  a  con- 
tinental war. 

For  aereral  days  he  struggled  with  himself.  That  the  command-in- 
chief  could  not  escape  him,  he  felt  aasured,  through  the  iofluence  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  Pauline  had  kindled  his  ambition.  To 
make  him  jealous  of  the  laurels  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  and  the 
Marecbal  d'Etrdes,  was  not  a.  very  difficult  task  to  her  skilful  hand. 
He  had  already  half  made  up  his  mind  for  the  alliance  with  Austria, 
when  Mademoiselle  de  Pons  in  a  later  conversation  determined  him. 

He  DOW  with  all  his  art  addressed  himself  to  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour. But  all  bis  skill  was  inefiectual  to  win  orer  the  miatresa  to  the 
Austrian  interest.  In  vain  he  essayed  all  the  springs  of  female  vanity, 
to  embitter  her  against  the  King  of  Prussia. — "  I  have  no  great  likiug 
for  that  royal  poet,"  aaid  she,  "  and  I  know  very  well  that  I  am  of 
very  little  consideration  in  his  eyes.  But  I  am  no  more  favored  by 
fortune  with  the  regards  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  The  one,  there- 
fore, balances  the  other,  and  the  glory  of  our  own  king  outweighs 
them  both." 

The  prince  tried  in  rain  to  imbue  her  with  more  agreeable  impres- 
sions of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  in  vain  aasured  her  that  the 
latter  was  in  the  habit,  in  her  more  intimate  circles,  of  speaking  of 
her  with  the  most  lively  admiration  and  regard. 

"No,"  said  the  marchioness,  laughing,  "  you  are  too  aasy,  dear 
Prince,  and  allow  Staremberg'a  flatieries  to  pass  current  with  you. 
Do  not  trust  him.  I  myself  will  never  believe  that  till  the  En)pre8» 
writes  it  to  me  with  her  own  hand." 

The  Prince  de  Soubise  concealed  his  mortification.  He  felt  that 
with.the  marchioness  ho  was  very  far  from  being  omnipotent.  All  hope 
would  have  vuiished,  had  not  the  last  expression  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour suggested  a  new  plan  to  him.  "  All  depends  on  bringing  into 
play  the  pride  of  the  marchioness,"  said  he  to  Pauline.  "  The  Em- 
press must  be  induced  to  write  a  friendly  letter  to  the  marchioness. 
That  will  cost  her  nothing.  The  day  that  Staremberg  shall  deliver 
(hat  letter,  the  alliance  is  as  good  as  concluded.  But  how  to  suggest 
that  to  the  Austrian  ambassador !  No  one  must  intimate  that  the  sug- 
gestion comes  from  me." 

"  Leave  that  to  me !"  said  Pauline.  "  To  a  girl  such  a  whim  is 
much  more  readily  pardoned  than  to  a  prince.  And  what  would  I  not 
dare  for  a  prince  like  you  !  What  not,  for  the  thought  of  seeing  you 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  in  the  midst  of  the  first  commanders  of  Euiope ! 
Ob,  my  Prince,  the  day  that  you  receive  the  command-in-chief. . . , 
ah,  you  will  not  then  cast  a  ^ance  upon  me  !" 

Soubise  cast  himaelf  at  the  feet  of  the  artful  Pauline,  with  protes-  ' 
tations  of  eternal  faithfulness,  while  the  latter  was  inexhaustible  in 
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devices  to  inflame  the  imagination  of  the  prince  with  the  proapect  of 
his  futnre  thnmpha.  The  thought  of  the  veil  quickened  all  the  powers 
of  hei  wit. 

Nidiolaa  was  immediately  initiated  by  her  into  the  secret.  He  in 
tuni  spoke  to  the  Count  Staremberg.  Staremberg  despatched  an 
express  to  Vienna.  Pauline's  impatience  for  the  veil  was  equalled 
only  by  that  of  the  prince  for  the  letter  &om  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  to  the  msrchioness. 

One  evening,  when  the  maichioness  was  entertaining  company,  the 
prince  made  his  appearance.  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  in  unusual 
spirits.  She  took  the  prince  aside,  and  said  to  him,  with  an  engaging 
smile :  "  I  fear,  my  Prince,  we  shall  have  to  part." 

"  And  you  cui  tell  me  so  with  a  smile  of  pleasure  V  he  replied, 
with  surprise. 

"  Though  I  may  lose  (he  pleasure  of  your  presence,"  she  answered, 
"  yet  the  joy  will  console  me  of  seeing  you  in  the  fulfilment  of  your 
noblest  aspirations.  The  king  will  doubtless  shortly  confer  on  you 
a  morechal's  baton,  and  the  command-in-chief  of  one  of  hia  armies." 

Soubise's  face  beamed  with  speechless  joy.  "  But  how  is  that 
possible  T"  he  replied. 

"  The  king  is  disposed  to  actept  the  alliance  with  Austria.  But 
the  Empress  has  done  even  the  impossible ;  I  confess  she  is  by  far 
the  noblest-minded  princess  of  the  age.  Yon  ought  only  to  read  the 
charming  lines  with  which  she  has  honored  me." 

"  The  Empress  has  written  you  V 

"  Hush,  Prince.    To-morrow  you  will  learn  more." 

About  midnight  the  same  evening,  a  cautious  tap  was  heard  at  the 
door  of  Pauline,  as  she  had  just  lefl  the  company  of  the  Oron  family. 
It  was  Nicholas.  He  entered,  beaming  with  deUght.  He  thew  over 
hei  the  most  splendid  of  veils.  She  stood  before  him,  in  the  tranS' 
pCNTt  of  the  gratification  of  her  dearest  wish,  tike  an  angel  in  a  cloud 
of  hght.  She  threw  back  the  veil,  and  sank  into  die  arms  of  her 
enraptured  lover. 

After  a  few  days  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  the  French  court  with 
Austria  was  signed.  The  Cardina  Bemis  had  in  vain  struggled  with 
all  his  eloquence  against  it.  He  could  not  conceive  how  the  king, 
how  the  Marchioness  de  Pompadour,  how  the  whole  court,  had  been 
BO  suddenly  converted.  But  be  was  forced  to  sign  the  treaty,  unless 
at  the  sacrifice  of  all  his  influence,  and  perhaps  even  bis  post  He 
cursed  with  all  his  heart  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  whom  he  regarded  as 
ihe  author  of  this  unfortunate  and  nimatural  alliance.  He  never 
dreamed  that  the  longing  of  a  beautiful  girl  for  a  splendid  veil  had 
set  at  nought  all  the  arts  of  diplomscy,  and  that  one  of  the  subordinate 
«mploy^a  of  his  own  oSice  had  decided  the  afaiis  of  great  powers. 
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13.   PESUtE  FOR  RETOtEVENT. 

"This  cursed  alliance  makes  me  eick!"  said  the  cardinal,  aa 
Rosier  entered  the  cabinet  of  the  miniBter  with  a  memorial  that  ha 
had  prepared.  "  Throw  down  those  papers.  I  am  in  no  mood  to 
hear  them  read,  still  less  to  read  them  myself — neither  to  heat  not  to 
see.  It  is  all  a  Texatioos,  idle  struggle  in  this  worid.  I  would  Gun 
at  last  turn  philosopher  from  very  despair !" 

"I  should  indeed  like,  for  your  Eminence's  health,  from  the  phar- 
macopceia  of  philosophy,  a  dose  of  laughing  indifference  at  the  follies 
of  this  life,"  said  the  Councillor  of  State. 

"  I  could  laugh  well  enongh,"  answered  the  cardinal,  "  if  I  did  not 
foresee  so  much  disgrace  and  disaster  for  France.  And  after  all, 
the  world  will  lay  the  whole  mischief  to  my  charge,  hecause  this 
political  abortion  appeared  under  my  name,  and  was  christened  after 
me." 

"  Ah,  most  gracious  air,  with  how  many  a  father  in  this  woHd  do 
you  share  this  common  misfortune !"  said  Nicholas,  in  a  tone  of  comic 
commiseration. 

"  If  I  had  at  least  the  honor  of  Imowing  the  ttue  father  of  this 
diplomatic  changeling  !     Do  help  me  upon  his  track,  Rosier." 

"  Most  gracious  air,  if  contrary  to  your  expectation  the  changeling 
tnms  out  well,  and  brings  glory  andforfame,  I  bet  that  more  than  one 
father  will  be  found  for  it.  You  certainly  know  that  many  a  city,  that 
has  first  expelled  a  son  of  whom  she  has  been  ashamed,  has  after* 
iraids  erected  statues  to  hia  greatness.  And,  moat  gracious  sir,  who 
is  then  the  fortunate  seer  who  in  our  day  could  cast  the  nativity  of  a 
child  in  its  cradle  1     Let  us  quiedy  await  the  issue  of  events." 

The  cardinal  smiled  and  said  :  "  Yon  are  indeed  still  a  youth.  I 
should  scarcely  have  expected  so  premature  a  comforter.  You  are 
light  W«  must  assume  an  air  of  victory  fcK  the  despemte  game. 
But  do  you  then  beUeve  in  full  earnest,  Monsieur  de  Rosier,  that  this 
connexion  with  an  hereditary  enemy  and  rival,  against  the  alliance 
dictated  to  us  by  nature,  will  ever  be  called  a  prudent  plan,  even 
though  it  should  eveniuaUy  prove  a  fortunate  one !" 

"  Most  gracious  sir,  nothing  under  the  sun  is  wrong  hut  misfortune. 
Success  is  always  called  prudent." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  cried  the  cardinal, "  so  says  the  blind  multitude. 
But  he  who  does  not  belong  to  it,  heeds  ilot  the  opinion  of  the  blind'. 
.  Men  of  sense  will  alwajrs  say,  it  was  a  foolish  plan,  and  if  tuccessM 
its  merit  will  not  be  that  of  the  author.  Thus  will  histoiy  some  time 
or  other  pronotmce  on  me  and  this  alhance." 

"  Oh !  most  gracious  sir,  you  must  not  troidile  yourself  about  the 
judgment  of  historians.  These  gentry  measure  everything  by  the 
standard  of  success.  They  therefore  extol  Snitus,  Cnsar,  and  Alex- 
ander,  and  execrate   Spartacus,  Cromweli,  Altil^  ud  p^iftf^|^i|i^. 
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Men  of  lense  will  at  dte  faiiheBt  say,  '  the  cardinal  played  a  bt4d 
game,  but  he  wu  BnccessM.'  The  laore  refined  will  say, '  you  judge 
like  foola.  The  cudinal  wae  one  of  the  great  apirit*  who  eee  the 
eYents  of  this  world  in  quite  different  connexioiu,  than  you  in  your 
closets.  What  seems  to  you  a  hazardous  game,  was  simple  calcula- 
tion that  cotdd  not  faiL  VHiat  you  regard  as  fortune  and  chance,  was 
but  the  resnit  of  his  energy  and  skill.' " 

"  I  will  be  satisfied  if  fortune  ftoly  this  once  farors  folly.  But,  my 
dear  Roaier,  I  fear  thistles  do  not  bear  grapes." 

"  Since  I  have  had  the  honor  to  occupy  a  position  under  your  Ex- 
cellency on  diplomatic  ground,  I  have  made  two  great  observations 
that  will  console  me  under  whatever  can  happen." 

"You  ought  not  to  withhold  them  from  me,  for  greatiy  indeed 
ahould  I  like  to  find  such  consolation." 

"  The  one  is,  that  we  must  not  at  alt  imagine  that  we  are  governing 
the  world  from  our  cabinets,  but  the  world  is  governing  the  cabinet!. 
From  the  throne  to  the  Savoyard  who  scrapes  the  mnd  from  our 
shoes,  there  exists  an  invisible  chain  by  which  all  things  are  inter- 
linked together  without  either  our  knowledge  or  will.  PoUtical 
evenia  are  only  the  fruits  of  unseen  actions  and  reactions  in  the  con- 
catenation of  society,  which  baffle  all  our  own  prudence.  The  other 
is,  thiU  heaven  ia,  in  politics  slao,  the  idiot's  best  protector.  For  I 
have  seen  that  the  most  ingenious  minds  have  made  miscalcolationB, 
that  the  activity  of  the  most  energetic  men  has  not  eventually  accom- 
plished more  thaa  the  labor  of  the  squirrel  that  turns  the  wheel  in  a 
school-boy's  cage.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  already  the  most 
absurd  meaanres  of  blockheads  attended  with  the  most  astonishing 
consequences  of  good  fortmie,  and  the  slupidi^  of  simpletons  pro- 
duce the  most  admirable  results." 

**  You  are  right,  Rosier,"  said  the  cardinal ;  "  you  make  me  your 
diaciple.  Fatalism  is  the  philosophy  of  despair,  and  I  am  quite  in 
the  mood  to  turn  philosopher  of  your  school.  Nevertheless,  I  can- 
didly confess  to  you  I  find  it  very  hard  to  digest  this  miserable 
business.  I  long  for  solitude  and  retirement.  I  want  to  go  lo  the  coun- 
try for  a  few  weeks,  for  some  relaxation  to  my  miad.  The  king  has 
given  me  permission  to  go  to  Fontainebleau.  I  beg  you  to  accompany 
me.  Monsieur  de  Rosier.  You  will  be  able  to  philosophize  undisturb- 
ed in  the  beautiful  solitudes  of  the  wildetnesa  of  forest  tnd  rock. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  escape  for  once  from  this  storm  and  struggle  of  court 
life,  and  to  inhale  the  freah  and  free  air  of  the  spring  of  nature.  Yoi^ 
will,  therefore,  accompany  me.  At  the  end  of  this  week  yon  will  start 
with  me  for  Fontainebleau." 

Nicholaa  bowed  and  felt  loo  highly  flattered  by  the  kindness  and 
favor  of  the  caidioa],  to  he  able  to  cmceal  his  gratification  at  this  dis- 
tinctitm. 

But  Pauline  did  not  experience  the  same  pleasure  at  this  announco- 
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■sent.  "  SliaJl  we  hare  to  put  im  peifaapa  six  weeki  or  two  monthB  !" 
Bhe  exclaimed.  "  Why,  that  is  an  elerDity.  Ah,  Colas,  what  would 
I  not  give  if  I  could  accompany  you,  and  roam  wiih  yoa  arm  in  arm 
ihioogh  the  peaceful  gardens  of  Fontainebleau.  How  happy  ahould 
we  not  both  be  there,  where  we  could  live  for  each  other  alone !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Nicholas,  "  we  would  create  an  Arcadia  there.  But 
does  not  Count  d'Oran  possess  an  estate  and  beautiful  mansion  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fontainebleau  ?  Do  persuade  the  yoiutg  countess  to 
enjoy  her  May  there." 

"  A  golden  idea !"  cried  Pauline,  ezultiugly ;  and  immediately  set 
to  work  upon  the  young  countess,  painting  to  her  the  charms  of  rural 
life  in  the  most  glowing  colors.  The  two  young  ladies  were  soon  of 
one  mind. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  yvung  countess  to  her  father,  "  1  long  for  retire- 
ment. The  winter  has  not  benefited  me.  I  must  inhale  the  country 
air.  I  hare  never  been  at  our  estate  at  Fontainebleau.  Permit  me  to 
spend  there  only  a  month.  The  court  is  in  Paris.  We  couLd  now 
enjoy  quite  alone  and  undisturbed  the  delights  of  Fontainebleau." 

The  old  count,  who  always  indulged  the  wishes  of  his  daughter, 
had  nothing  to  oppose  to  this  request.  The  prince,  as  a  friend  of 
the  family,  became  of  course  informed  of  it.  He  immediately  calcu- 
lated that  Pauline  would  have  a  tedious  time  there,  bnd  that  he  would 
be  able  to  enjoy  there  her  society  with  more  freedom  from  conven- 
tional restraint.  He  immediately  resolved,  without  betraying  his  in- 
tention, to  surprise  them  with  his  presence. 

"  1  have  an  irresistible  desire  for  retirement,"  said  he  to  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  "  before  setting  out  for  the  army,  and  pltmging  into  the 
midst  of  the  crowds  of  the  camp  and  the  field.  1  should  like  once 
more  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  there  in  tranquillity  to  pre* 
pare  myself  among  my  maps  and  books  for  the  campaign,  Would 
the  king  permit  a  residence  of  a  few  weeks  at  Fontainebleau !  One 
word  from  you,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  your  kiudnesa  makes  me 

h»ppy" 

The  marchioness  promised'him  the  gratification  of  his  wish  from  the 
king,  and  he  in  fact  soon  received  it.  But  when  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour reflected  upon  this  fancy  of  the  prince,  and  thought  how  soon 
her  favorite  would  be  compelled  to  leave  France,  she  felt  reluctant  to 
lose  his  presence  earlier  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

"  Sire,"  she  said  to  the  king,  "  I  feel  an  irresistible  desire  for  re- 
tirement. The  splendid  monotony  of  the  court  wearies  me.  Your 
majesty  needs  relaxation.  We  had  abeady  fixed  upon  Marly  to 
spend  the  summer.  But  spring  invites  us  to  the  open  air.  How 
would  it  do  to  idle  away  a  few  weeks  of  May  at  Fontainebleau  1" 

The  king  felt  ennuye.  "  I  feel  as  yon  do  !"  he  said.  "  Let  ns  make 
the  arrangements.  Marly  will  not  run  away.  Let  us  go  to  Fontaine- 
bleau— the  sooner  the  better !"  ,-  , 
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14.    ALL  TOLLOW. 

The  cardin&l  hod  hardly  spent  tliree  days  with  Nicholas  in  philoaO' 
phizing  at  Footainebleaii,  and  was  congratulating  his  good  fortune,  and 
had  celebrated  it  in  some  quaint  verses  which  we  may  still  read  in 
his  works — when,  behold,  all  at  once  the  neighboring  estate  of  the 
Count  d'Oron'was  enlivened  with  the  presence  of  its  occupants. 

"I  am  glad  of  that  agreeable  neighborhood,"  said  the  cardinal  to 
Nicholas  ;  "  the  young  ladies  are  amiable.  Let  us  make  them  rural 
visits.    We  shall  thoa  have  some  variety  in  our  cloistered  sohtude." 

One  day  later  the  Prince  de  Soubiae  made  his  appearance,  and  took 
possession  of  one  wing  of  the  palace,  with  a  numerous  retinue. 

"  We  shall  not  remain,  it  seems,  entirely  to  ouraelTes,"  said  NichO' 
las  to  the  cardinal. 

"  Indeed,"  replied  the  latter  ;  "  yet  I  scarcely  feel  displeased  to  see 
a  little  more  motion  in  this  hfelesa  world.  I  confess  I  feel  a  little 
gloomy  in  this  wilderness  of  silent  palace  balls.  Every  step  sounds 
through  hundreds  of  aaloons  and  corridors,  as  if  all  the  hundreds 
called  upon  us  to  inhabit  them.  He  who  wants  to  live  in  the  country 
must  seek  for  his  gratification  in  a  humbler  abode." 

Two  days  afterwards  arrived  twenty  wagons  with  the  royal  ward- 
robe and  kitchen.  In  carriages  and  on  horseback,  poured  into  the  halls 
of  the  spacious  palaces  a  host  of  valets,  chambermaids,  cooks,  grooms, 
lackeys,  maitrea-de-ceremonie,  secretaries,  butlers,  chamberiains,  cler- 
gy, actors,  huntsmen,  court  tailors,  dancers,  male  and  female,  washer- 
women, pyrotechnists,  perruquiers,  pastry-cooks,  &c.,  &c.  Gardens 
and  courts,  apartments  and  saloons,  were  crowded  with  motley  groups 
of  every  sort.  There  was  a  calling  and  a  crying,  a  hammering  and 
a  knocking,  enough  to  throw  a  nervous  man  into  fits.  With  flattering 
ensigns  and  sounding  music,  several  batalions  of  the  Royat  Guards, 
foot  and  horse,  arrived  and  took  possession  of  the  barracks  and  sentry- 
boxes.  For  the  court  as  well  as  for  the  troops,  bakeries  and  slaugh' 
ter-honses  were  immediately  established  and  put  in  operation. 

"  Holy  Heavens !"  cried  the  cardinal,  when  Nicholas  came  to  him. 
"Look  at  this  spectacle !  Unfortunate  that  I  am,  what  malign  spirits 
could  have  prompted  me  to  choose  Fontainebleau  for  my  relaxation!" 

The  next  day  was  heard  the  roar  of  cannon.'  All  the  bells  of  the 
town  were  rung.  The  drums  rolled.  The  king  arrived  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  people — "  Vive  le  Roi  !  th«  Well-Beloved !" 

Some  hours  ailer  arrived  the  Marchioness  de  Pompadour,  followed 
by  seventeen  coaches. 

"  This  rural  retirement  is  the  place  to  run  mad  in !"  exclaimed  the 
cardinal  in  despair,  some  days  later,  perfectly  exhausted  with  visits 
and  audiences  given  and  received.  "  Paris  has  at  least  the  advantage 
of  being  a  lai^e  city,  so  that  if  you  choose  yon  can  keep  out  of  the 
way,  that  you  can  be  solitary  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  tumult,  and 
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can  Aeny  yoimelf  to  disagreeable  visiters.  But  here  ia  this  confined 
nest,  patched  together  out  of  four  castles  and  five  palaces,  yoa  are 
crowded  together  to  suffocation.  At  every  turn  one  runs  against  ano- 
ther, or  steps  into  one'a  neig^ibor's  shoes.  The  excuse  is  here  of  no 
avail,  of  not  being  at  home.  All  the  world  knows  where  you  are.  If 
I  could,  I  would  post  back  to  Paris  this  very  day.  But  to  my  inezpree- 
sible  vexation  I  must  affect  an  air  of  delight,  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  the  marchioness,  and  the  whole  train  of  courtiers,  at  being  per- 
mitted to  breathe  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  Majesty." 

"  1  pity  your  eminence  and  myself,"  replied  Nicholas  ;  "  however, 
we  may  perhapa  soon  be  in  solitude  again." 

"By  no  mesas,  Monsiemr  de  Rosier.  On  the  coDtrar7, the  king 
finds  it  delighdiil  here,  the  muchioness  charming,  and  the  court 
divine." 

"However,!  am  glad  atleast  to  be  able  to  give  your  Eminence  some 
GDmf«t,  as  it  is  all  the  talk  that  the  court  is  to  remove  hence  to  Marly." 

"  Heavens,  my  dear  Rosier,  think  no  more  of  that.  The  king  said 
last  night  at  the  fire^works,  that  he  had  never  for  a  long  time  enjoyed 
himself  so  much  in  the  country — that  he  was  almost  determined  to 
spend  the  whole  summer  at  Fontainebleau." 

Nicholas  tried  in  vain  to  comfort  him.  When  in  the  darkness  of 
the  evening  he  stole  off  to  the  abode  of  Pauline,  he  learned  from  her 
bow  the  Prince  de  Soubiae  had  fonned  the  fancy  of  coming  to  Fon- 
tainebleau. 

"  Hm !"  thought  Nicholas,  "  it's  clear  enough.  I  attracted  Pauline 
— Pauline  the  Countess  d'Oroit — the  cousteas  the  prince — the  prince 
the  marchioness — the  marchioness  the  king — and  the  king  the  whole 
court.  A  most  magnificent  train  of  attendants  I  draw  afler  me."  The 
idea  made  him  laugh  aloud,  though  yet,  in  his  modesty,  he  himself 
entertained  a  little  doubt  of  its  accuracy.  "  But  all  depMids,"  tbou|^t 
he,  "  on  the  counter-experiment.  Let's  see  if  the  train  will  follow 
roe  back  to  Pahs.  That  would  alao  benefit  my  poor  friend  the  car- 
dinal." 

"  And  why  so  thoughtful  and  mtmosyllabic  V  asked  Pauline  ti(  her 
lover,  aa  they  wandered  through  the  high  beech  alleys  of  the  royal 
gardens.  "  Has  any  of  the  brilliant  beauties  rf  the  court  made  a 
conquest  of  Monsieur  de  Rojsier  ?  It  is  dangermu  to  live  under  the 
same  roof  with  so  many  charms." 

"  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth,  mischievous  Pauline. 
Since  I  have  Uved  under  the  same  roof  with  the  charming  Mademoi- 
selle de  Poos,  I  have  perished  so  entirely  under  that  peril,  that  I 
have  DO  other  danger  to  fear." 

"  Then  confess  ouididly.  Colas,  why  do  I  see  so  much  less  of  yoa 
here  at  Fontainebleau  than  in  Paris  V 

"  Because  I  am  here  less  my  own  master.  We  expected  to  be 
able  here  to  live  iot  each  other  from  morning  to  night.    Bvt  here  we 
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h&ve  less  time  to  otmelves,  than  in  the  Oron  hotel.  And  if  we  are 
to  live  four  weeks  longer  in  the  midst  of  this  bustle,  1  shall  die  of 
tnnai,  and  impatience  for  yon.     I  long  to  be  back  in  Paris." 

"  You  speak  my  own  rery  thoughts,  Colas.  I  came  here  foT  the 
sake  of  ua  both,  not  for  the  sake  of  these  gardens  and  these  court  . 
displays.  If  you  can  detach  yonreelf  from  the  cardinal,  and  return  to 
Paris,  I  will  follow  you.  1  will  take  a  cold  to-day — ^have  a  violent 
faesd-ache  to^norrow — and  set  ont  for  Paris  the  next  day,  and — there 
I  will  get  well  again." 

The  alTair  was  settled.  Nicholas  called  on  the  cardinal,  who 
was  still  in  the  midst  of  his  ill-humor,  and  was  cursing  the  whole 
court.  Nicholas  without  difficulty  gave  the  whole  affair  a  ludicrous 
turn.  "  If  your  Eminence  will  so  far  trust  me,  I  will  try  my  witch- 
craft, and  puff  away  the  whole  court  from  Fontaine bleau." 

"  Puff  away,  puff  away,  that  the  whole  court,  with  ail  its  train,  may 
be  blown  off  to  the  moon  !" 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  go  to  Paris,  most  gracious  sir  ?  In  a  week 
you  shall  be  ss  solilary  here  in  Fonlainebleau  aa  a  hermit.  For  it  is 
in  Paris  that  I  must  obtain  my  witch-wind." 

The  cardinal  laughed.  "  I  understand  you,  ray  friend.  You  wish 
to  gel  out  of  this  mad  bustle.  Go — for  the  retirement  I  promised  yoa 
I  cannot  give  you  here.  You  cannot  keep  me  company  here,  for  I 
have  too  mjich  company  already.  Farewell — I  envy  you — 1  should 
like  to  follow  you.  But  etiquette  forbids  it.  Go.  i  mnst  remain 
here.  But  do  not  forget,  the  moment  you  get  to  Paris,  to  mount  the 
toff  er  of  Notre-Dame,  and  to  blow  with  all  the  strength  of  your  lungs, 
till  the  last  kitchen  scullion  shall  be  blown  away." 

Nicholas  sent  a  billet  to  Pauline,  and  departed.  Pauline  caught  a 
head-ache  and  fell  sick.  She  asked  the  young  counteaB  to  permit 
her  to  return  to  Paris.  She  was  afraid  that  a  serious  illness  was  ap- 
proaching, for  she  felt  suffering  in  every  part  of  her  body.  The  next 
day  Pauline  grew  worse.  With  tears  in  her  eyes  she  begged  for 
Paris.  The  young  countess  was  unwilling  to  part  from  her.  The 
count  sent  the  two  young  ladies  back  to  Paris,  especially  a«  a  physi- 
cian who  had  been  called  in,  had  assumed  a  grave  air  at  the  bed  of 
Pauline,  because  he  could  not  unriddle  the  nature  of  the  attack  that 
was  coming  on.  But  at  all  events  he  thought  that  he  could  not  go 
wrong,  and  would  least  endanger  the  honor  of  science,  if  he  suggest- 
ed that  *  Mademoiselle  de  Pons  might  by  a  cold  have  biotight  on  an 
illness  that  might  be  attended  with  unfortunate  consequences.' 

The  PrincedeSoubise  had  scarcely  learned  the  departure  of  Pauline, 
when  there  was  no  longer  remainiug  for  him  at  Fonts inebleau.  With 
an  air  of  great  dejection  he  called  on  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
"  Once  more  I  had  hoped  at  Fontainebleau  in  your  vicinity  to  embrace 
a  whole  heaven  of  joys — but  I  must  go.  I  have  despatches  from  the 
Marechal  d'Etr^es.  My  presence  is  urgently  required  in  Paris. 
R2 
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My  preparations  foi  the  catnpaiga  must  be  expedited.  In  my  absence 
everytUng  is  suspended.  Pepnit  me,  my  most  gracious  lady,  to  pre- 
fer my  duty  for  the  honor  of  the  king  to  my  own  highest  happiness." 

Madame  de  Pompadour  was  taken  by  surprise.  She  attempted 
cautiously  to  change  the  mind  of  the  prince.  But  he  knew  how  so 
well  and  forcibly  to  urge  the  necessity  of  his  presence  in  Paris,  his 
superintendence  of  the  troops  as  they  set  out,  and  the  importance  of 
his  personal  attention  at  the  war  department,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  grief  at  his  separation  from  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  so  touch- 
'  ing — ^nay,  even  attested  by  warm  tears,  which  he  Glrove  in  vain  to 
conceal— that  the  marchioness  at  last,  deeply  moved,  replied :  "  Go, 
dear  Prince,  where  duly  and  honor  summon  you.  I  myself  lose  the 
most  in  your  leaving  Fontainebleau.  Be  comforted.  I  shall  husband 
the  few  moments  that  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Pa- 
ris. The  air  of  Fontainebleau  does  not  seem  to  benefit  the  king. 
The  weather  is  still  a  little  too  raw.  The  court  will  perhaps  retiUD 
to  the  Tuilleriea  sooner  than  you  suppose,  and  take  up  its  summer  resi- 
dence at  Marly." 

The  prince  took  his  leare.  He  had  no  audience  of  the  king  be- 
cause his  majesty  felt  in  fact  a  little  unwell.  The  marchioness  had 
only  been  mistaken  in  the  cause  of  his  indisposition.  It  was  not  the 
air  of  Fontainebleau,  but  an  oyster-pie,  that  had  disagreed  with  the 
king. 

When  the  Cardinal  Bemis  beheld  the  departure  of  the  prince  with 
all  hia  suite,  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing.  "This  begins 
well,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  believe  ray  wind-maker,  Rosier,  is  ac- 
tually standing  on  the  tower  of  Notre-Dame,  and  pufiing  away." 

But  when  the  rumor  spread  that  the  king  could  not  beat  the  air  of 
Fontainebleau,  and  that  the  court  was  to  return  to  Paris — when  the 
wagons  were  actually  packed — when  the  chamberlains,  the  groonu, 
the  court  tailors,  the  dancers,  the  musicians,  the  pyrotechnists,  the 
butlers,  and  so  forth,  were  making  preparations  for  departure — when 
the  king  set  out  for  Paris,  and  the  marchioness  followed,  and  the  whole 
court  disappeared,  and  vanished  away  to  the  last  kitchen  scullion — 
when  the  body-guard,  foot  and  horse,  marched  off  again  with  flying 
ensigns  and  sounding  music,  so  that  Fontainebleau  lay  there  like  ^ 
lifeless  corpse  in  the  stillness  of  death — the  cardinal,  beside  himself 
with  astonishment,  exclaimed :  "  What  is  Ae  meaning  of  this  !  Is 
it  chance ! — or  haa  the  wind-maker,  Rosier,  really  entered  into  ait 
aUiancB  with  evil  spirits  !" 


15.   THE  BATTLE  OF  SOSBACH. 

Br  the  departure  of  the  Pripce  de  Soubise  to  the  anny  on  the  Rhine, 
a  link  was  lost  in  the  magic  chain  by  which  Nicholas  had  heretofore 
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Iwea  much  more  powerful  than  he  had  imagined  himself.  It  was 
only  the  events  at  Fontainebleau  that  had  made  him  aware  of  it,  when 
it  was  too  late.  But  he  did  not  complain  of  having  learned  it  only 
when  no  farther  advantage  was  to  be  derived  from  the  discovery.  By 
nature  of  easy  temper,  and  early  accustomed  to  content  himself  with 
little,  he  saw  himself  in  the  possession  of  such  a  rank  and  affluence  as 
he  had  never  dreamed  of  attaining.  His  diplomatic'  post,  his  influence 
with  Cardinal  Bemis,  the  importance  which  he  had  obtained,  he  knew 
not  bow,  with  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers,  brought  him  rich 
presents  in  addition  to  his  liberal  salary.  From  the  simplicity  of  his 
mode  of  life,  as  he  contented  himself  without  display  with  the  sole 
attendance  of  his  old  and  trusty  Marcus,  savings  were  heaped  upon 
savings  in  his  coffers.  He  availed  himself  of  these,  and  of  some  for- 
tunate opportunity,  to  purchase  a  considerable  provincial  estate,  the 
income  of  which  was  sufficient  to  secure  hitn  an  easy  life. 

More  he  did  not  desire.  He  would  already  have  willingly  ex- 
changed his  political  career  for  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  if 
Pauline  had  not  been  a  little  obstinate  against  the  proposal.  She 
loved  him,  she  gratified  his  every  wish,  except  the  single  one  of  mar- 
rying  him 

"  You  must  still  wait  a  little.  Colas,"  said  she,  "  and  I  hope  you  can 
resign  yourself  to  it.  For  a  girl  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  being  a 
free  maiden  and  unmarried.  There  is  a  flattering  delight  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  surrounded,  admired,  and  adored  by  worshippers. 
Grant  a  little  longer  holiday  to  my  glirish  vanity.  As  a  married  wo- 
man I  should  lose  most  of  it.  Ah,  the  full  summer  of  life  comes  only 
too  soon  lo  us  poor  children.  Then  farewell,  all  the  bloom  of  its 
spring !     I  should  rather  die  than  be  an  old  maid  of  twenty-five  !" 

Nicholas  consented.  But  nothing  speeds  faster  than  a  maiden's 
year  of  bloom.  The  diplomatic  bridal  veil  was  then  brought  forth, 
and  Pauline  de  Pons  was  metamorphosed  into  Madame  de  Rosier. 

Hei  bridal  happened  to  take  place  on  the  same  day  that  the  J'rench 
lost  the  battle  of  Rosbach.  The  same  post  that  brought  that  disas- 
trous tidings  to  the  court  brought!  also  to  the  young  laide  the  following 
billet  from  the  Prince  de  Soubise  : 

"Pilj  me,  pilj  me,  mMl  tovelj  PanliDe.  I  have  niffered  mynlf  ttt  be  enlnp- 
ped  by  tba  inaignificint  King  ai  P^u«■i^  OTstreKched  tnd  bmtaa.  Yei,  yoa  bare 
good  reuoa  to  pity  me,  lines  wittauul  fault  (ff  my  own  I  wu  fotcad  to  ucapt  the 
fli^igement.  From  all  *idci  I  wai  lugsd  into  ic  And  in  (ha  very  midit  of  the 
conteat,  the  curted  nbbls  troopi  of  Ihe  empics  dneiud  ma.  Tbus  it  it  ths  King  of 
PniMit  and  you  ilone  ihit  hiTe  cunqoered  me  in  ipila  at  myielf.  I  cuira  ths  Pnw- 
•iuii,  bat  I  lore  Pauline.  Yon  wiih  to  tea  me  u  ■  hero  atyooi  faet — but  if  I  gui- 
aol  be  the  haio,  I  alill  [amiin  jtau  captiTe." 

Pauline  wrote  immediately  back: 

"  Pity  me,  pity  me,  moit  amiible  prince.  I  havs  inSeied  myaelf  to  be  antiapped 
by  the  iiuigiliScant  NichoUade  Roaier,  OTenetchBd  and  taken  piiaoner.  Yea,  yon  bare 
gaoA  luuQ  to  pity  ma,  aiuce  wichoot  fault  of  my  own  I  waa  foicad  lo  McepI  the 
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engageiiient.  Hj  hurt  impelled  me  against  mT  <*iU'  PBibips  I  might  hire  bMn 
Tictorioui,  but  ia  th«  very  midat  of  the  conleat  m;  youth  dsHrted  mg.  Conuder,  I 
have  already  DUmbeted  Iwenty-Gre  ysaii,  and  Ihey  are  narae  ihan  the  rabble  troop*  of 
the  empire.  Thui  it  ia  Roaiei  and  my  jeara  alona  that  hsTe  conquered  me  in  spits 
of  myaelf.      With  all  my  heart  1  curae  my  years,  but  I  love  my  gallant  husband. 

"  To  be  aerioua,  Prince,  vie  must  neither  of  ua  pins  away  with  grief.  After  all, 
ths  world  Hwu  csaaea  to  care  nhelher  a  field-marshal  or  a  girl  was  ranquered. 
How  miny  battlea,  how  many  bridals,  bare  already  taken  place  and  been  forgotten, 
■nd  yet  ths  world  rolla  on  quietly  in  its  old  course.  Ton  will  live  aoaa  tlie  leaa 
eateemed  in  hiatoiy,  Ihaa  I  some  day  in  my  children." 

The  Cardinal  Bemia  became  deeply  disheartened  at  the  battle  of 
Roabach,  wliich  was  aooa  forgotten  at  the  court. 

"  1  foresaw  the  disaster  !"  he  said  to  Nicholas,  when  the  miafoT- 
tunes  of  the  French  arms  contiDued  through  the  succeeding  year. 
"  They  may  make  a  jest  of  it  at  the  court,  but  my  honor  is  ruined. 
For  France  and  the  whole  of  Europe  will  look  upon  me  as  the  author 
of  this  calamitous  alliance  with  Austria." 

"Moat  gracious  sir,"  replied  Nicholas,  "to  an  experienced  and 
wise  man  like  you,  the  opinions  of  France  and  Europe  ought  to  be 
perfectly  indifTerent,  since  you  know  yourself  how  erroneous  the 
judgments  of  men  generally  are  of  events  and  their  causes." 

"  But  I  am  minister,  and  I  have  been  compelled  to  negotiate  and 
sign  that  fatal  treaty.  It  is  my  name  that  is  the  victim.  The  world 
and  posterity  will  say  with  reason, '  who  then  has  done  this  in  France 
— tpho  governs,  thea  ? — if  the  Minister,  Cardinal  Berois,  does  not.' " 

"  No,  most  gracioud  sir,  the  world  and  posterity  will  have  too  much 
sense  to  talk  thus.  Yes,  you  are  indeed  minister,  as  his  Most  Chris- 
tian Majesty  is  actually  king.  But  you  know  my  views.  Every  man 
of  aeoso  knows  that  neither  the  king  rules  nor  you  govern." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Who  rules,  who  governs,  then  ?  Do  you 
mean  Madame  de  Pompadour?" 

"  Pardon  me.     The  marchioness  is  as  innocent  as  you  and  the  king." 

"  Do  you  think  so  1  Well,  who  does  govern,  then  ?  You  excite 
my  curiosity.     Speak !" 

"  I  do  not  know  who.  Perhaps  chambermaids,  tinkers,  scriveners, 
mistresses  of  Councillors  of  State,  perhaps  their  daughters,  or  sons, 
or  cooks,  or  lackeys,  or  coachmen,  and  such  other  traah.  To-day 
this  one,  and  to-morrow  that.  Where  a  firm  iron  law  does  not  rule, 
there  rules  chance.  Between  the  controlling  omnipotence  of  law  and 
the  sport  of  chance,  no  medium  exists.  Ministers  and  kings  them- 
selves are  alter  all  only  the  instruments  and  agents  of  the  whims  of 
others." 

"  You  would  make  me  disgusted  with  my  own  post.  You  regard 
FWice,  I  suppose,  not  as  a  monarchy,  but  as  a  royal  anarchy.  Speak 
out  more  clearly." 

"  I  cannot.  Your  Eminence  has  expressed  my  idea  exactly  in  two 
words — a  royal  anarchy.    That  is  to  be  fotmded  everywhere  where 
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the  king  is  the  state,  and  vhers  the  people  exists  only  for  the  anke 
of  that  state.  It  is  everywhere  where  the  will  of  a  single  man  is  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  where  the  fickle  caprice  of  a  prince  makes  the 
cooBlitutioD  of  the  realm.  In  fact,  the  will  and  caprice  of  a  single 
man,  an  omnipotent  arbiter,  change  from  morning  to  night.  Where 
the  law,  on  (he  other  hand,  stands  detached  from  royal  authority,  and 
elerated  above  it,  there  is  a  steady,  firm  government  and  order — no- 
where else.  It  is  as  steady  and  firm  as  the  interests  of  millions  of 
Bubjects  from  which  it  takes  its  rise,  and  as  difficult  to  change  as  it  is 
difficult  to  unite  the  will  and  the  views  of  legialatora  that  proceed  from 
the  people." 

"  Hm !  I  perceive  you  haVe  read  the  Abb^  Mably,  and  yon  are 
with  Montesquieu  a  worshipper  of  the  English  consiituiion,  and  per- 
haps one  of  our  phiIosophi2dng  malcontents." 

"  By  no  means.  I  find  myself  rary  well  off  in  this  royal  anarchy, 
and  am  modest  enough  to  beUeve  that  in  a  constitutional  monarchy 
I  should  scarcely  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  your  Excellency  with 
my  humUe  talents.  You  will,  however,  acknowledge  that  there  ia 
nothing  more  possible  than  that  the  monarch,  in  his  decisions  on  the 
most  weighty  affairs,  may  be  influenced  by  a  mistresa  or  a  favorite^ 
these  by  their  favorites^^hese  by  their  ftienda — and  ao  downward  to 
the  bool-black.  The  monarch  as  Utile  as  the  boot-black  dreams  that 
the  one  haa  so  great  an  influence  over  the  other." 

"  Trifling  causes  for  great  effects !"  replied  the  cardinal.  "  I  ac- 
knowledge it.  But  British  parliaments  and  legislative  senates  do  not 
appear  always  necessary  to  avoid  that  which  you  style  a  royal  anar* 
chy.  A  prince  with  a  firm  will  for  the  right,  surrounded  by  able 
counsellors,  is  better  calcnlated  to  give  wise  laws  to  a  nation,  and  to 
regulate  the  courae  of  affairs,  ihaa  an  assembly  of  legislators  from  all 
the  different  ranks  of  the  people  ;  for  the  king  and  his  ministers,  in 
overseeing  the  whole,  clearly  perceive  what  is  required,  more  accu- 
rately than  the  best  individual  talents  among  the  people." 

"  Permit  me,  your  Excellency,  to  doubt.  And  if  there  was  a  new 
Henri  IV.  upon  the  throne,  not  he  alone,  but  every  miserable  tailor, 
every  one  of  the  humblest  subordinates  in  the  country,  wotdd  have 
an  influence  on  the  government,  and  would  assist  in  deciding  the  tf- 
faira  of  atale." 

The  cardinal  and  Nicholas  continued  some  time  longer  their  con- 
versation on  this  topic ;  but  our  readera  would  thank  us  but  liule  if 
we  were  to  trouble  them  with  a  farther  relation  of  it. 


16.   THE  EXILE. 

Ths  result  of  this  conversation,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
Nicholas,  waa,  that  he  from  that  time  rose  rapidiy  in  the  regard  of  the 
minister,  obtained  more  hia  confidence,  became  his  habitual  companion. 
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and  was  employed  id  every  buainesB  that  was  honorable  aad  profita- 
ble without  calling  for  eztraoTdinary  abilities  of  mind.  A  real  shower 
of  gotd  pouted  over  Moaaieur  de  Rosier'a  l^le  and  Pauline's  toilette, 
diamond  lings,  watches,  eaufi'-boxes,  orders,  jewels,  chains,  and  otfaer 
diplomatic  gew-g;aws. 

Nicholas  felt  very  grateful  to  the  cardinal.  "  I  have  my  good  rea- 
sons, my  dear  Colas,"  said  the  minister,  smiling,  "  for  making  use  of 
you  for  msLtera  that  cost  little  trouble,  involve  no  danger,  and  are 
best  rewarded — that  afford  a  harvest  without  the  trouble  of  sowing — 
the  proper  employments  of  nobility.  I  wish  to  indemnify  you  in 
advance,  if  at  some  time  or  other  I  should  bring  ruin  upon  you." 

"  How  bring  ruin  upon  me,  moat  gracious  sir  ?"  aaked  Nicholas 
with  surprise. 

"  And  you,  with  your  simple,  unsophisticated  mind,  are  surprised  T 
Do  yon  not  know,  then,  that  you  yourself  have  reminded  me  on  what 
insecure  ground  we  stand  in  our  royal  anarchy  T  To-day  I  am  minis- 
ter— do  you  know  what  I  may  be  to-morrow  1  In  truth,  my  friend, 
I  myself  know  it  no  more  than  at  the  Turkish  court  the  Grand  Viiiet 
or  the  Ksimakan  can  say  whether  the  caprice  of  the  Grand  Sultan 
will  permit  him  twenty-four  hours  longer  in  bis  post,  or  even  in  this 
wortd.  You  have  the  misfortune  to  be  liked  by  me,  because  you  ate 
an  honest  man.  It  is  my  duty,  as  a  friend,  to  provide  for  you.  If  I 
fall,  you  will  fall  with  me  ;  and  the  new  favorite  will  fill  the  different 
posts  with  his  own  creatures." 

Nicholas  was  moved.  He  attempted  to  cheer  the  cardinal  with 
respect  to  the  future,  but  he  understood  too  well  the  atmosphere  of 
courts  to  rely  himself  on  his  own  consolations.  Pauline  went  yet 
farther  than  himself,  and  said  :  "  Colas,  to-day  they  bow  to  you — that 
is  of  no  consequence.  If  some  day  you  fall,  because  the  cardinal 
falls  loo,  the  rabble  of  courtiers  and  place-men  will  spurn  you — this 
is  of  more  consequence.  Choose  (he  more  prudent  part.  Retire 
voluntarily,  and  take  yotu:  honorable  dismissal.  The  cardinal  has 
intimations  that  have  reference  to  more  than  bare  possibilities.  He 
seems  to  mean  to  give  you  a  hint.  Avail  yourself  of  it.  You  will 
preserve  for  yourself  the  general  regard.  We  will  live  independently 
on  our  estate,  or  enjoy  the  winter  in  Paris  when  we  are  tired  of  the 
quiet  life  of  the  country.     What  can  we  desire  more  ?" 

She  knew  how  to  picture  so  charmingly  the  happiness  of  independ- 
ence and  retirement,  and  talked  so  attractively  of  the  pleasures  of 
rural  life,  that  Nicholas  did  not  rcsbt  a  moment. 

The  cardinal  regretted  it,  that  afler  a  few  months  Monsieur  de  Ro- 
uer  tendered  his  resignation  ;  but  did  not  oppose  it.  "  Where  nothing 
depends  on  the  law,  and  everything  on  the  gratification  of  the  luxuries 
of  the  ruler  and  his  favorites,  selfishness  becomes  natural  to  all ;  and 
where  no  man  has  a  country,  he  must  build  one  up  for  himself  be- 
tween four  walls,"  said  the  minister.  "  Go,  my  dear  friend,  I  do  not 
hlame  yoa.for  this  step.    You  have  there  a  fine  estate,  a  youag  and 
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beautiful  wife,  an  independent  fortime — why  be  a  eervut  when  jtm 
can  be  a  mftsler  ?  Why  not  in  the  full  bloom  of  yonr  exiatence  enjoy 
undistuibod  the  pleaaures  of  life  V 

The  gracious  discharge  of  the  Councillor  of  State  was  announced, 
and  for  the  faithful  performance  of  important  sernces  was  connected 
with  a  moderate  though  honorable  pension,  which  Nicholas  had  not 
even  thought  of.  He  did  not  refuse  it.  Nicholas  and  Pauline  flew 
joyfully  to  their  country  estate. 

Here  amid  a  beautiful  landscape,  in  a  delightful  and  friendly  neigh- 
borhood, they  BOon  forgot  the  mazy  tumult  of  the  capital.  Nicholas 
more  enamored  of  his  young  wife  than  ever  he  had  been  of  the  maid- 
en Pauline — Pauline  living  entirely  in  her  husband — ihey  both  lived 
in  a  paradise  of  matrimonial  and  domestic  happiness. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  newspapers  announced  that  the  Cardinal 
Bemis  had  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  king,  by  whom  it  had  been 
accepted.  Choiseul  succeeded  lo  hia  post.  A  short  time  after,  as 
Nicholas  and  Pauline  were  one  day  sitting  together  in  a  bower  of 
their  spacious  garden,  they  were  not  a  Utile  surprised  when  the  figur« 
of  the  cardinal  suddenly  stood  before  them.  It  was  himself.  His 
equipage  had  stopped  in  the  outer  courtyard  of  the  chateau.  He 
had  caused  himself  to  be  shown  the  way,  in  order  to  come  upon  them 
by  surprise. 

"  Hap;^  pair  that  you  are  !"  cried  the  cardinal,  smiling,  "  I  regret 
to  disturb  you.  Yet  I  was  resolved  to  behcrfd  you  in  the  fulness  of 
your  happiness."  He  embraced  his  friend  Rosier,  and  kissed  the 
blushing  cheeks  of  his  beautiful  bride.  The  cardinal  was  farced  to 
spend  a  couple  of  days  with  them.  Longer  he  could  not  be  induced 
to  stay. 

"  You  do  not  know,  my  children,"  said  he,  "  whom  you  are  har- 
boring. I  am  an  exile  from  France.  I  must  fly  from  the  country  of 
my  fathers,  1  am  going  to  Rome.  In  the  arms  of  the  Muses  1  will 
console  myself  as  well  as  1  may." 

"How?     You  an  exile  from  France,  most  gracious  sir?"  cried  - 
Pauline  and  Nicholas,  in  astonishment. 

"  That  can  be  no  subject  of  astonishment  to  a  philosopher  like 
Nicholas,"  replied  the  cardinal.  "  What  you  once  answered,  half  in 
jest,  to  my  inquiry, '  who  governs,  then  ?' — when  you  ^aid,  '  perhaps 
tinkers,  Savoyards,  washerwomen,  and  so  forth' — I  have  now  experi- 
enced in  earnest.  You  know  the  mode  in  which  the  Duke  de  Choi- 
seul has  raised  himself  in  the  favor  and  grace  of  the  king  ?  A  beaa- 
liful  young  girl,  a  relative  of  Choiseul,  a  maid-of-honor  of  the  queen, 
had  the  fortune  to  please  the  eye  of  his  Majesty.  The  young  lady 
took  it  into  her  head  to  play  the  part  of  Madame  de  Pompadour — was 
no  pnide — and  the  amour  took  its  pleasant  course  in  secrecy.  The 
duke  knew  the  whole.  He  pretended  to  be  blind ;  the  king  was 
grateful  to  him.    As  soon  as  the  duke  perceived  that  the  fugitive  amour 
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was  beginniag  to  cool,  the  duke  again  was  the  first  who  began  to 
make  a  aai»e  about  it,  and  withdrew  his  relative  from  the  court  and 
Paris.  The  king  was  again  gratefol  to  him.  But  the  duke  bad  also, 
aa  a  lefined  courtier,  to  secure  the  gratitude  of  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
in  the  profoundQSt  secrecy,  from  true  devotion  to  her  person,  betrayed 
to  her  the  king's  intrigue,  and  had  removed  the  young  lady  only  when 
the  marchionesa  made  it  her  request.  He  played  his  game  with 
masterly  skill,  and  was  immediately  rewarded  with  the  embassy  to 
Vienna.  The  marchioneea,  however,  preferred  to  have  one  so  devoted 
to  her  close  at  hand  rather  than  at  a  distance.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
T  asked  for  permission  to  retire,  because  it  was  impossible  for  me 
longer  to  bear  the  disgrace  of  the  fatal  aUiance  with  Austria  and  the 
war  with  Prussia,  Choiaeul  became  my  successor.  To  have  lost  his 
aij^t  at  the  jnfoper  moment — at  the  proper  moment  to  have  regained 
it — this  it  was  that  placed  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  at  the  head  of  France." 

"  But  what,"  cried  Pauline,  "  was  die  cause  of  your  banishment  T 

"  A  trifiing  matter,"  replied  the  cardinal.  "  I  bad  the  misfortune  to 
incnr  the  ill  graces  of  a  suttler  girl." 

"  Your  Eminence  is  jesting  !"  said  Nicholas  and  Pauline. 

"  By  no  means.  I  have  traced  to  its  source  the  stream  that  swept 
me  from  the  throne.  And  at  the  source  there  sat  a  common  suttler 
girl,  the  arbiter  of  my  fortunes.  One  of  my  stable-boys  who  wanted 
to  marry  the  girl,  was  dismissed  from  my  service,  because  the  scoun- 
drel got  drunk  every  day,  and  was  clearly  convicted  by  the  coachman 
of  having  been  plundering  me,  and  of  selling  my  horses'  oats.  The  girl, 
soon  about  to  become  a  mother,  fell  at  my  feet,  and  entreated  for  par- 
don for  the  red-nosed  bridegroom.  I  repelled  the  request.  She  ran, 
complaining  of  ray  cruelty,  to  her  special  protector,  a  young  lieuten- 
ant of  the  guards.  The  lieutenant  of  (be  guards  ran  to  the  wife  of 
the  Comptroller- General.  She  induced  her  husband  to  speak  to  me. 
I  did  not  listen  to  the  application.  He,  incensed  thereat,  complained 
of  it  to  his  miatresB,  a  chambermaid  of  the  Marchioness  de  Pompa- 
dour. The  chambermaid  said  heaven  knows  what  of  me  to  the  mar- 
chioness— the  marchioness  heaven  knows  what  to  the  king — in  short, 
I  received  a  most  gracious  letter,  in  which  it  was  intimated  to  me  that 
I  might  exchange  my  abode  in  France  for  whatever  country  might  be 
moti  agree^le  JO  me— and  that,  the  sooner  the  better,  because  I  made 
no  secret  Uiat  the  measures  of  his  majesty  had  not  the  fortune  to  please 
me.     Therefore,  am  I  now  straight  on  my  way  to  Rome." 

The  cardinal  departed  after  a  couple  of  days.  Nicholas  and  Pau- 
line congratulated  diemselves  on  their  good  fortune  in  tbeb  retirement. 
They  continued  in  correspondence  with  their  banished  friend,  who 
did  not  return  to  the  favor  of  the  king  till  aller  the  death  of  the  mar- 
chioness, about  the  sixth  year  of  his  banishment.  But  he  took 
good  care  never  again  to  accept  a  place  at  court.  For,  thought  he, 
"  Who  Gotwnw,  then  V  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  GoOQ  Ic 
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THE  HISTORY  AND  MORAL  RELATIONS  OF  POUTICAL 
ECONOMY.* 

The  first  of  these  books,  as  an  elementary  work,  Is  the  most  raluft' 
ble  contribution  to  the  science  of  which  it  tresis  that  has  been  issued 
from  the  American  press.  As  a  patient  thinker,  clear  reasoner,  and 
methodical  expounder  of  science,  the  author  of  it  has  few  equals  in 
the  nation.  Both  of  bis  books,  we  mean  that  on  Moral  Science,  and 
die  one  before  us,  are  remarkable  for  an  arrangement  at  once  minute 
and  compreheasive,  which  seems  to  embrace  the  whole  scope  of  the 
subject,  and  not  to  neglect  its  smaller  branches  and  divisions.  He 
posesses  himself,  in  the  first  place,  of  all  that  has  been  writien  opoa 
a  topic,  and  then  disposes  of  it  in  the  most  exact,  orderly,  and  eco- 
nomical manner.  Of  course,  none  but  the  more  general  principles 
of  science  are  furnished  us,  but  these  are  given  with  so  much  clesi- 
ness  and  precision,  and  their  grounds  and  mutual  relations  are  so  feli- 
citously explained,  that  we  are  at  once  put  into  possession  of  the 
whole  matter.  No  new  truths  are  added  to  out  knowledge,  but  old 
truths  are  rendered  of  easy  acquisition.  In  one  respect,  we  think 
Mr.  Wayland  has  introduced  an  improvement,  that  la,  in  making 
**  Exchange,"  which  is  usually  treated  of  under  the  head  of  Distribu- 
tion, a  separate  and  distinct  head  of  itself.  An  inquiry  into  the  princi- 
ples according  lo  which  ibe  commodities  of  traffic  are  exchanged  for 
each  other,  including,  as  it  does,  an  investigation  of  the  properties  of 
a  medium  of  exchange,  or  the  origin  and  true  functions  of  money,  is 
of  too  an  important  a  nature  not  to  have  a  distinct  place  allotted  to  it. 
To  treat  of  it  under  the  same  division  with  profits,  wages,  and  rent,  is 
to  classify  things  essentially  distinct. 

The  second  work  aspires  to  a  higher  character  than  that  of  Freai- 
dest  Wayland's,  although  it  relates  only  to  a  single  branch  of  eco- 

•  The  ElemnDti  of  Political  EcoaemT,  Bt  FnocU  Wsylud ;  New  York,  I8S7. 
A  TiMtin  on  Curtencr  and  Binking,  B7  Coody  Riguet;  PhiUdtlptaia,  ISIO. 
Hm  PiinciplM  of  Poliiioal  Eeoaomj,  By  Etiaj  Vethaks ;  Philadalidut,  isaa. 
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DOmic&l  science.  That  brsQcIi  is,  howerer,  bb  important  twe,  wUcb 
has  of  lata  years  attracted  nnuBiial  attention,  vhich  has  seldom  been 
systematically  managed,  and  which  has  gi*en  rise,  perhaps,  to  more 
controversies,  and  to  more  crude  and  faniastic  opinions,  than  any 
kindred  question.  If  this  bodt,  therefure,  had  no  other  merit,  it  was. 
to  say  the  least,  seasonable.  Bat  it  has  higher  claims  to  our  regard. 
It  is  a  most  admirable  treatise,  generally  correct  in  its  teachings,  full 
of  important  suggestions,  well  arranged,  precise  iT>  its  language,  trans- 
parent in  diction,  and  judicious  in  spirit.  Tlie  nature  of  money, 
whether  metalic  or  paper,  the  utility  of  banks,  the  limited  and  proper 
sphere  of  credit,  and  the  general  doctrines  of  trade,  are  expluned 
vilh  great  perspicuity,  skill,  and  amplitude  as  well  as  fideliiy  of  illus- 
tration 1  we  should  dissent,  no  doubt,  from  some  of  the  author's  notions 
BB  to  the  coinage  and  as  to  the  best  method  of  banking,  but  should 
liave  no  hesitation  to  ccmunend  his  essay  as  an  intelligent,  profound, 
systematic,  and  weU-reasooed  exposition  of  an  intricate  but  import 
tant  topic.  His  views  are  expressed  with  freedom,  but  not  hardihood, 
with  that  firmness  and  confidence  which  ever  attend  a  mind  conscious 
of  urging  truth. 

Mr.  Velhake'a  book  differs  from  both  of  the  former  books,  as  well 
in  manner  as  in  matter,  but  is  in  several  respects  more  valuable  than 
either.  It  is  loss  elementary  than  the  first,  and  more  comprehensive 
than  the  second.  He  is  not,  however,  an  agreeable  writer,  nor  is 
his  method  the  most  luminous  and  satisfactory.  His  sentences  are 
often  long  and  difficult,  the  Units  of  his  ratiocination  are  imperfectly 
supplied,  and  particular  views  are  sometimes  expanded  to  tedious- 
ness.  But  he  is  one  who,  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  what  others 
hare  written,  unites  no  small  degree  of  originality.  What  he  excels 
in,  is  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  is  introduced.  Definitions, 
which  he  regards  as  the  mere  assigning  of  names  to  classes  of  ob- 
jects, are  not  arbitrarily  given  :  no  position  is  taken  for  granted  ;  from 
one  series  of  facta  he  ascends  logically  to  another;  and,  what  is  es- 
pecially to  be  remarked,  ho  treats  of  the  moral  relations,  in  connexion 
with  the  other  aspects,  oi  his  subject.  As  to  his  novel  innovation,  in 
comprehending  immaterial  as  well  as  material  products  under  the 
denomination  of  wealth  and  capital,  it  has  not  yet  struck  na  as  so 
important  as  he  would  represent. 

But  we  shall  start  no  controversy  on  that  pomt.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  controversies  of  political  economists  have  brought  their 
whole  science  into  disparagement.  There  are  those  who  regard  il 
as  a  rude  jumble  of  individual  opinions.  A  number  of  writers, 
among  whom  Coleridge  and  Carlyle  are  conspicuous,  make  no  cmi- 
cealmentin  treating  ilwith  feelings  akin  to  contempt.  Tbey  are  ac- 
customed to  say  that  its  professors  are  ever  at  loggerheads,  that  none 
of  its  definitions  are  unquestioned,  that  not  a  single  one  of  its  boasted 
pdnciples  are  settled,  that  poipoiting  to  be  experimratal,  it  is  still  as 
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bx  ixwa  tnith  u  it  wu  at  the  beginning.  To  us  these  are  ailljr  ob- 
jectioufl.  If  the  disputes  of  itn  teachers  are  gTOunds  for  rejecting  a 
doctrine,  what  one  is  left  to  us  T  Must  we  deny  the  deductions  of 
Newton,  because  we  have  read  of  the  whirling  vortices  of  Descartes ; 
must  we  gainsay  Locke,  because  of  (he  vibtatiunclea  of  Hartley, 
or  is  Christianity  to  be  despised,  because  it  is  taught  in  a  tbousand 
ditTorenl  churches?  The  truth  is,  as  some  one  has  justly  observed 
that  in  all  intellectual  pursuits,  a  period  of  confusion  necessarily  pre- 
cedes a  period  unanimity.  In  the  outset  the  elements  of  the  subject 
are  new  and  intractable ;  they  have  not  been  thoroughly  embraced 
by  the  mind ;  tbey  are  mingled  with,  and  distorted  by,  innumerable 
prejudices ;  while  the  intellect,  impatient  of  acquisition,  is  prone  at 
the  first  partial  glimpse  of  truth,  to  dash  into  a  hundred  vagaries, 
and  only  recovers  its  sobriety  and  temper,  by  long  conflicts  and  severe 
discipline.  Political  Economy,  in  running  at  first  into  extravagance, 
has  shared  the  fate  of  older  sciences.  It  has  journeyed  through 
the  wilderness,  to  enter  at  last  the  land  teeming  wilh  rich  harvests 
in  the  prospect.  Like  Pilgrim  in  the  allegory,  the  sloughs,  the 
giants,  the  lions,  the  shadowy  valleys  it  has  passed — it  remains  (o  it 
only  to  press  forward  to  the  celestial  city. 

Looking  more  closely  into  the  matter,  we  find  there  is  one  circum- 
stance, common  to  all  sciences,  which  retards  their  more  early  deve- 
lopement.  It  is  the  want  of  a  proper  method.  It  is  the  disposition 
inquirots  fall  into,  of  pursuing  a  subject,  each  after  his  own  fashion, 
without  much  regard  to  propriety  or  order.  They  set  their  faces  in  a 
particular  direciiun,  and  then  commence  work  with  all  their  might 
turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  scarcely  looking  back,  and 
pushing  right  on  with  indefatigable  zeal  and  infinite  periinaci^  of 
purpose.  When  tbey  arrive  at  the  goal,  they  find  themselves  as  hx 
from  the  true  object  of  their  search  as  when  they  begun.  They  hare 
striven  laborously,  but  tbey  have  accomplished  nothing.  They  have  fol- 
lowed a  will-'o-the-wisp,  through  bogs,  briars,  and  pools,  to  be  deserted 
in  some  dark  place,  where  it  is  quite  impossible  either  to  go  on  or 
return.  After  all  (heir  struggles,  like  children  who  have  chased  (he 
golden  bow  formed  in  the  ghttering  rain  drops,  they  suddenly  discover 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  clouds  and  haze.  No  matter  how  pene- 
trating their  sagacity  or  vigorous  their  logic,  they  are  turned  out  of  the 
way  and  seek  in  vain  for  the  (ruth  they  are  anidous  to  grasp.  It  were 
idle  (o  doubt  the  acumea  and  intellectual  farce  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, but  after  the  toil  of  centuries,  to  what  did  (heir  boa8(ed 
revelations  of  science  amount  1  Teacher  succeeded  teacher,  school 
followrd  school,  without  adding  more  than  a  particle  to  the  sum  of 
useful  human  knowledge.  The  sophists  of  Greece  gave  way  (o  So- 
crates ;  Socrates  to  Plato,  who  in  his  turn  was  compelled  to  retire 
befora  the  mightier  genius  of  Aristotle,  un(il  the  doctrines  of  both 
vere  alike  forgotten  in  the  interminable  wranglings  and  wild  vagariea 
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of  the  Bcboolmen.  Ttwreasonof  all  this  bamnnen  was,  that  philoso- 
phers had  not  ^et  posaessed  themBelTeB  of  a  suitable  method.  It  was 
the  gloiy  of  Bacon  to  turn  tbeir  minds  in  a  more  rruitTul  direction. 
He  it  was  that  exposed  the  folly  of  ibeir  proceedings,  and  by  an- 
nouncing the  true  method  of  nature,  the  method  of  observation  and 
induction,  placed  them  in  the  path  which  alone  could  lead  to  useful 
01  honorable  results.  That  method,  as  is  the  case  with  truth  always, 
is  noted  for  its  simplicity.  It  may  be  described  in  few  words,  as 
the  interpretation  of  nature.  Man,  says  he,  must  dismiss  hja  preju- 
dices, must  r.elinquish  those  idols  which  usurp  the  throne  of  the  mind, 
and  with  the  humihty  of  a  little  child,  set  himself  down,  not  to  andci- 
pate,  but  to  learn  the  nature  and  workings  of  the  vast  world  of  ani- 
mate and  ii\animate  beings  around  him. 

To  this  the  eager  intellect  of  man  is  indisposed,  and  the  cotise- 
quence  is,  that  it  runs  into  much  foolishness  and  many  conflicts. 
Political  Economy,  along  with  other  sciences,  has  suffered  by  the 
general  mistake.  Those  who  undertook  to  iovostigate  it  have  com- 
menced by  constructing  a  system  before  they  were  acquainted  with 
fads.  As  imprudent  architects,  they  framed  their  plans  and  cut  out 
their  superstructure  before  they  procured  their  materials  or  measured 
their  means.  Forgetting  that  the  only  foundation  of  science  are  facts 
minutely  observed  and  rigidly  compared,  their  conclusions  came  to 
be  individual  notions,  rather  than  scientific  principles.  The  error  was 
more  atrocious,  because  Political  Economy  of  all  studies  is  eminently 
inductive.  It  rests  upon  facts,  and  by  that  method  alone  which  begins 
with  facts  can  it  be  successfully  pursued.  The  object  of  it  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  laws  that  govern  the  production  of  wealth.  These  laws  are 
nothing  more  than  general  expressions  of  what  takes  place  under 
certain  circumstances  of  human  intercourse,  and  to  be  accurately 
learned  must  be  carefully  obaerved,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  deductions 
which  are  not  made  after  the  strictest  principles  of  reason.  Tbey 
are  generalizations  of  facts,  facts  brought  together  and  compared 
with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the  general  truths  which  may  be  lurk- 
ing in  them. 

Heretofore  obserFStion  has  not  been  extended  over  the  whole  ground, 
the  views  are  partial  and  inadequate,  and  subjects  have  been  caught  up 
only  in  a  single  aspect,  '^\hen  the  economist,  of  the  last  century  con- 
tended that  the  gain  of  one  nation  was  the  loss  ofanotber,  or  that  the  im- 
position of  taxes  was  not  felt  by  the  industry  of  a  nation,  tbey  had 
fenced  merely  at  one  aide  of  the  question,  neglecting  a  vast  mass  of 
dependent  and  correlative  truths.  And  so  when  the  advocates  of 
productive  tariffs  contend  that  the  interposition  of  government  etimti- 
lates  the  productive  powers  of  labor,  they  see  only  a  part  of  the 
subject,  and  are  like  schoolboys  who  essay  to  give  an  opinion  of  the 
calculus  before  they  have  mastered  the  multiplication  table.  If  tbey 
had  taken  a  larger  view  of  the  question,  eo^)raced  a  greater  ntunber  of 
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its  elements,  traced  ibe  mutual  and  interacting  in£uence  of  difleiest 
circumstances,  the  toil  would  no  doubt  Iiave  been  greater,  but  the  result 
TTOuId  have  been  complete.  When  one  sets  about  inresligating  die 
nature  of  wealth,  the  processes  by  which  it  is  produced,  the  laws  regu- 
lating itit  distribution,  and  the  manner  it  is  most  advantageously  con- 
sumed, be  is  inquiring  as  to  what  actually  occurs  in  a  certain  con- 
dition of  human  affairs.  His  whole  business  is  to  mark  facts  as  they 
arise  ;  and  then,  after  collecting  a  sufficient  number  of  instances,  it 
may  ascend  to  such  obvious  deductions  as  the  known  principles  of 
human  action  and  the  nature  of  things  may  warrant.  This  duty 
faithfully  performed,  he  will  find  no  trivial  labor.  The  disturbing 
canses,  or  in  the  language  of  mathematics,  the  variable  quantities  are 
80  many  in  every  economical  ptoblero,  that  patient  re&ection  alone  caa 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution.  A  hasty  glance  at  tables  of  statistics, 
a  rapid  survey  of  collections  of  indigested  data,  sweeping  conclusions 
from  a  limited  number  of  instances,  are  not  enough.  These  may  serve 
for  weaving  together  beautiful  hypotheses,  but  not  for  the  uprearing  of 
a  consistent  theory. 

Apart  from  the  deficiencies  of  its  method.  Political  Economy  has 
but  just  escaped  from  the  struggles  attending  its  birth  and  childhood. 
Two  centuries  since,  the  name  of  it  was  not  written  in  the  speech  of 
men.  It  began  with  that  reformation  (^  political  and  social  relations 
which  emancipated  industry  from  the  shackles  of  despotism,  when 
freedom  was  first  beginning  to  make  bead  against  force,  and  the  earth 
came  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  seat  for  the  strife  of  rapacious  barons, 
but  as  a  field  for  the  exertions  of  thridy  people.  Among  the  ancients, 
it  could  not  he  cultivated,  because  the  objects  to  which  it  related 
were  despised.  Labor  was  a  mark  of  degradation  and  a  term  of  re- 
proach. It  was  a  mode  of  activity  suited  to  slaves  and  the  outcasts  of 
a  debased  populace.  The  great  body  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
rich  men,  the  orators,  the  philosophers,  the  magistrates,  and  the  priests, 
absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  an  idle  glory,  disdained  the  humble  occu- 
pations of  husbandry  and  trade.  Descended  from  those  rude  ages 
when  men  were  employed  iu  the  duties  of  self-protection  or  con- 
quest, and  the  cares  of  useful  industry  were  left  to  women,  menials, 
and  prisoners  of  war,  they  retained  the  prejudices  of  their  ancestors 
against  manufacturing  or  commercial  labor  long  alter  the  original 
cause  had  ceased  to  exist.  Under  the  discipline  of  Lycurgus  the 
Spartans  were  expressly  enjoined  not  to  engage  in  what  were  esteemed 
degrading  employments,  and  in  the  other  state  of  Greece,  the  manners, 
feelings,  and  entire  structure  of  society  conspired  to  raise  a  no  less 
effectual  prohibition.  The  spirit  of  their  literature,  their  legislation, 
and  their  philosophy  cast  contempt  upon  the  simpler  forms  of  labor. 
Aristotle,  when  he  mentions  mechanics,  speaks  of  them  as  a  set  of 
worthless  and  despicable  beings;  Plato  banishes  them  altogether 
from  his  imaginary  republic  \  even  Cicero,  with  his  more  liberal 
genius,  confessee  that  there  can  be  nothing  elevated  in  a  workshop ; 
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and  Seneo  tasks  his  ingenui^  to  defend  Ibe  name  of  Democritaa 
from  the  charge  of  having  contrived  the  first  arcb,  and  that  of  Am- 
charsia  from  the  disgrace  of  having  made  a  potter's  wheel.  It  may 
.  be  esteemed  in  exception  to  this  general  condemnation  of  manual  labor, 
that  agriculture  was  held  in  higher  repute.  It  is  true,  as  we  are  told 
by  the  poet, 

"  F»r  b«ck  in  llta  igei 
Ths  pkwgh  whh  wreitluwM  crowMd,** 
and  we  know  that  Cato  delighted  in  bis  gardens  and  fields,  that  Cincin- 
natus  was  taken  from  bis  farm  to  the  diciatorahip,  that  vicfonous 
Captains  retired  from  the  trinmpb  to  the  cottage,  and  that  Colnmella 
baa  breated  at  length  of  the  culture  of  the  soil  and  of  the  innocent 
pleasnies  of  rural  occup&tiooB.  But  with  these  men,  agriculture  was 
esteemed  not  so  much  as  a  branch  of  useful  labor,  as  a  safe  retreat 
from  the  turmoils  and  trouble  of  a  more  ambitious  life.  They  turned 
to  it  in  the  spirit  which  Virgil  has  beautifully  expressed  in  the 
OeorgicB. 

*'  O  fortDDStoa  Dimiam,  ant  ti  bon*  norint, 

Agneolu  t  qnibui,  ipu,  pmcnl  diMonJibn*  annj*, 

Fuadit  huiDO  fscilBm  viclum  juctimiraa  taUu*." 
It  was  aa  a  refuge  from  the  discord  of  arms,  as  a  snre  baven  into 
which  one  migbt  comfortably  glide  afler  the  stormy  passage  of  life, 
that  they  deemed  it  honorable  and  sung  its  praises.  As  a  means 
of  procuring  subsistance,  of  enriching  narions,  of  giving  employment 
to  the  masses,  or  of  adding  to  the  conveniences  of  society  at  large, 
ibey  committed  it  to  the  regards  of  the  untaught  hind  and  his  fellow  ox. 
Man,  in  their  view,  was  bom  to  accomplish  a  noble  destiny,  to  engage 
in  the  defence  of  the  stale,  to  lead  armies  to  battle,  to  enslave  neigh- 
boring provinces,  to  contend  in  the  fervid  race,  to  listen  to  enrap- 
tured orators,  to  solve  the  problem  of  existence,  (o  minister  iu  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,  to  lounge  amid  the  wits  of  the  portico,  and  to  drink 
wisdom  from  inspired  lips  in  the  groves  of  Academe.  Prom  a  race  im- 
bued with  such  principles,  and  accustomed  to  such  exercises  the 
science  whicbrelated  to  the  physical  well-being  of  nations  could  never 
have  sprung.  The  social  relations  in  which  its  interesiting  questions 
have  tbeir  origin  did  not  exist,  and  if  tbey  had,  the  peculiar  turn  of  their 
intellectual  exertion  would  even  have  prevented  them  ftom  investi- 
gatmg  the  laws  and  methods  of  economical  progress.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  ancients  in  tbeir  pecuniary  and  commercial  transactions 
displayed  so  much  stupidity,  and  in  tbeir  public  administration  a  as  well 
u  in  the  regulation  of  private  pursuits  were  alike  injudicious  and 
ignorant. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,lbe  circumstances  favorable 
to  an  enlarged  study  of  economical  science,  were  somewhat  but  only 
slightly  improved.  The  same  repugnance  to  regular  industry,  and 
the  same  fondness  for  abstract  inquiries,  contributed  to  the  fostering  of 
the  same  prejudices  and  erroiB.    An  nosettled  state  of  society,  paasingi  c 
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alternately  throQgh  the  vicissitudes  of  force  and  sloth,  allowed  no  op- 
poniiDity  either  foi  the  adoptiou  of  regular  ,hBbita  ot  the  prosecDlion 
of  useful  study.  When  the  deluge  of  barbariana  from  the  north 
broke  orer  the  weBlem  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  centuries 
passed  away  in  confusion  before  the  troubled  elemenla  were  permitted 
to  subside.  The  exigencies  of  Tiolence  prevented  the  cultivation  of 
the  fields  and  interrupted  the  commerce  of  the  towns.  Powerful 
men,  drawing  aromid  them  hosts  of  their  dependents,  exhausted  the 
energies  of  the  social  system  in  warbke  struggles  and  predatory  ex* 
cursioDS.  The  lands  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  few  and  great  pro* 
prietors  ;  where,  through  the  institutions  of  primogeniture  and  entail, 
they  ever  aAeiward  remained.  Neither  the  landlord  nor  the  tenant 
was  devoted  tp  their  cultivation,  because  to  the  former  there  waa 
wanting  the  inclination,  and  to  the  latter,  the  inducement.  Both  were 
aaliafied  if  they  could  be  made  to  provide  for  the  demands  of  tha 
hour.  In  this  way  they  fell  into  neglect  and  gradual  decay.  The 
trade  of  the  towns,  without  a  stimulus  in  the  prosperity  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  degenerated  into  the  transient  and  uncertain  ex' 
change  of  products  of  immediate  need.  There  was  no  accumula- 
tion,  no  distant  interchange  of  commodities,  no  bargaining  beyond 
the  higgling  of  the  stalls,  or  the  chance  traffic  with  pedlers  and 
marauding  companies.  At  the  same  time  the  clergy  had  assumed 
the  control  of  seats  of  learning,  and  introduced  into  the  common  stu- 
dies the  scholastic  and  subtle  spirit  of  controversy  which  distin- 
guished their  own  pursuits.  Logic,  divinity,  grammar,  metaphysics, 
were  the  staple  of  their  acquisitions.  No  light  was  shed  upon  dia 
art  of  conducting  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  no  inquiries  were 
made  into  the  sources  of  national  wealth,  no  questions  started  as  to  the 
means  of  amelioratiDg  or  advancing  the  physical  welfare  of  mankind. 
But  gradually,  through  the  privileges  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  by  princes  anxious  to  defend  their  power  from  the  inroads  of 
the  great  barons,  better  influences  came  to  prevail.  Order  and  se- 
curity, which  were  the  natural  consequences  of  the  protection  afibrded 
by  the  superior  rulers,  fumbhed  traders  wiih  the  opportunity  of  enlarg- 
ing the  sphere  of  their  operations.  Commerce,  by  degrees,  expanded 
its  objects  and  its  exertions.  The  knowledge  acquired  during  the 
Crusades  to  the  East,  created  a  desire  for  luxuries  and  the  finer  sorta 
of  manufactures.  Markets  were  opened  in  towns  for  the  superfluoua 
products  of  the  country,  and  the  country  was  encouraged  to  make  use 
of  its  productive  powers  by  the  prospect  of  growing  civilization  and 
wealth.  Merchants  emerged  into  notice,  because  of  the  pecuniary 
facihties  they  were  enabled  to  extend  to  governments;  while,  along 
with  the  increasing  ambition  of  opulence,  there  came  the  disposition 
to  examine  into  its  causes  and  the  best  means  of  efiecting  its  accu- 
mnlation.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Political  Economy  was  bom,  or 
lather  that  the  materials  were  betrun  to  be  collected,  out  of:  which  it 
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was  to  be  subsequently  fonned.  Men  of  aciit«  genius,  with  tbeir  sa- 
gacity whetted  by  aperrading  love  of  gain,  addressed  themselves  to 
the  analysis  of  wealth,  of  the  social  arrangemeiitB  which  led  to  its 
production,  of  the  institutions  that  retarded  its  increase,  of  the 
natural  agents  that  assisted  \abor,  of  the  priociples  of  barter,  of  the 
facilities  of  intercourse,  of  the  influences  of  population,  and'  of  the 
nature  and  utility  of  the  Tarioas  modes  of  human  employment 

Who  were  the  firat  authors  that  treated  systematically  of  these 
points,  it  would  ezhanst  our  space  to  enumerate.  Both  in  Italy  and 
England  tracts  were  from  time  to  time  put  forth  in  elucidation  of  the 
commercial  difficulties  and  troubles  that  anccessively  arose.  Many 
of  these  were  written  with  skill,  and- foreshadowed  faintly  the  great 
doctrines  of  later  writera.*  But  they  are  disfigured  by  the  imma- 
turity and  prejudices  that  merited  the  opinions  of  the  times,  and  are 
only  valuable  as  they  indicate  the  piogresa  of  inquiry.  Like  the  dry 
leaves  upon  the  shores  of  a  stream,  they  are  mariis  of  the  swelling 
and  falling  of  the  tide  of  pablic  feeling,  as  it  was  swayed  hither  and 
thither  by  one  delusion  or  one  conviction  after  another.  In  this  re- 
spect they  are  interesting  to  those  who  carry  their  researches  into 
the  minuter  channels  of  knowledge.  To  others,  and  to  the  genen^ 
reader,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  infomed  of  the  greater  incidents  that 
modify  the  adrancement  of  opinion.  Political  Economy  has  hod 
three  or  four  several  important  epochs,  which  diversify  the  history  of  its 
course,  while  they  distinguish  the  conspicuous  changes  through  which 
modem  society  has  passed.  These  maybe  separated  as  (!.)  The 
era  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  mercantSe  or  manufacturing  sys- 
tems ;  (2.)  The  era  of  the  prevalence  of  the  economists  or  the  agricul- 
tural system ;  (3.)  The  advent  of  Adam  Smith ;  and  (4.)  the  suc- 
cession of  Malthns,  Ricardo,  and  the  more  recent  autfaora.  These 
we  shsll  touch  upon  briefly  hi  ton — more  briefly  than  we  could 
desire. 

I.  The  constant  use  that  was  made,  from  the  earliest  ages,  of  golcl 
and  silver,  both  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  a  meunre  of  value, 
naturally  led  to  the  idea  that  they  were  the  chief  constiraenta  of 
wealth.  As  the  opulence  of  individnals  and  nations  was  estimated 
by  the  amount  of  money  in  their  possession,  it  became  the  policy  of 
states  to  accumulate  as  great  an  amount  of  the  precious  metals  as 
possible  within  their  respective  domains.  Laws  were  everywhere 
framed,  by  repressing  every  species  of  trade  which  might  lead  to  a 
diminution  of  the  precioua  metals,  toprolubit  the  subbw;tion  of  coin. 
In  Spain  and  Portugal  these  enactments  were  carried  to  such  a 
severity  as  to  make  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silv»  a  penal  offence, 

*  Notieai  of  the  note  important  mty  be  foand  in  McCnlloagh'i  InliodiictioD 
to  Adun  Smith,  aa  emj  aboanding  in  leaming  uid  judiciou*  toBeetion,  th«  first, 
and  na  beliave  the  taoat  complsle,  hiitotj  that  bti  been  givoii  of  the  tin  and  prv- 
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puDuhable  with  the  roost  cruel  tortures  and  death.  But  aa  the  spirit 
of  commerce  came  to  prevail,  merchams  found  this  system  of  reatralDt 
to  be  irksome  and  iQconveDieDt,  and  sought  by  a  variety  of  eipedi* 
enis  to  lessea  the  burdens  it  imposed.  The  East  India  Compaay, 
in  puticular,  which  had  long  carried  on  a  lucrative  traffic  with.the 
Indies,  the  mun  part  of  which  was  effected  by  means  of  the  precious 
meiais,  protested  against  the  fetters  which  had  been  placed  upon  their 
exportation.  They  did  not,  however,  arraign  the  prevailing  doctrine,  that 
money  was  the  Hum  and  substance  of  wealth,  but  endeavored,  by  a  com- 
plex series  of  resaoninga,  to  prove  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
ezporlatioQ  of  it  was  beneficial,  in  producing  what  \nS  termed  a  favor- 
able b^ance  of  trade.  Their  argumrat  waa  this  : — that  it  was  idle  to 
attempt  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  if  there  waa  a 
demand  for  them  abroad,  because  the  great  value  concentrated  in  a  small 
bulk  enabled  them  to  be  easily  raiuggled,  and  because  the  foreign  goods 
olten  imported  in  their  place  by  being  re-exported  mi^t  increase 
their  quantity.  So  plausible  was  this  view,  uid  so  strenuously  was  it 
defended  by  a  claaa  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  operations  of 
commerce,  it  was  not  long  in  obtaining  a  general  adoption.  The 
efforts  of  the  state  were  then  turned  to  bringing  about  an  advanta- 
geous foreign  trade.  To  extend  the  exports  of  domestic,  and  to 
diminish  the  imports  of  foreign,  goods,  became  the  great  end.  In 
this  view,  a  system  of  restrictive  measures  waa  advanced,  which  at 
once  perfected  the  mercantile  theory.  High  duties,  sometimes 
amoimtiug  to  absolnte  pH^iibitions,  were  laid  upon  the  introduction  of 
all  goods  that  could  not  be  produced  at  home,  and  especially  upon 
those  coming  from  nations  with  which  there  was  supposed  to  bo  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade.  At  the  same  time,  to  encourage  expor- 
tation,  bounties  and  drawbacks  were  granted  either  to  stimulate  new 
kinds  of  home  production,  or  to  favor  such  as  was  held  of  special 
use.  Commercial  treaties  were  instituted,  securing  to  the  merchants 
of  particutaT  nations  bading  privileges  above  the  merchants  of  other 
nations,  and  colonies  were  established,  with  the  same  design,  in  distant 
and  fertile  parts  where  the  merchants  of  certain  nations  might  pos- 
sess themselves  of  an  entire  monopoly  of  their  trade.  By  this 
neAod,  fetters  and  obilactes  were  set  round  the  energies  of  com- 
merce. The  spirit  of  exclusiveness  pervaded  every  branch  of  it-;— 
but,  aa  it  afterward  turned  out,  only  to  narrow  the  circle  of  its  exer- 
tions, and  to  impair  its  profit^leness  as  well  as  its  utility.  Experi- 
ence taught  those  moat  directly  interested,  that  by  consenting  to  the 
nolioD  that  the  precious  metals  were  wealth,  they  bad  sanctioned  an 
error,  and  die  discovery  of  this  mistake  led  them  to  question  the  solidity 
of  other  parts  of  their  theory.  Gold  and  silver  came  to  be  considered 
'  of  the  sune  nature  with  other  commodities,  and  the  reslrainta  put 
upon  the  exportation  of  these  were  in  consequence,  after  no  little 
controversy,  gradually  abandoned.    But  many  absurdities,  generated 
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by  the  original  doctrine,  were  reserved  to  be  exploded  at  a  later  day. 
Had  these  men  carried  their  researches  further,  they  might  have  as- 
certained that  not  only  was  their  fimdamentsl  principle  wrong,  but  the 
vbole  BuperstTucture  reared  upon  it  Was  false.  The  object  of  com- 
merce is  not  to  augment  the  sum  of  the  precious  metals  in  a  country, 
but  to  multiply  and  enlarge  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  its  popu- 
lation, an  effect  best  accompliahed  by  permitting  to  individuals  the 
largest  freedom,  both  in  ihe  selection  and  management  of  their  pur- 
Buita.  Bounties,  duties,  monopolies,  and  restrictive  regulations,  of 
what  kind  soever,  have  but  one  elTect,  either  to  divert  capital  and 
labor  from  the  objects  to  which  they  would  naturally  be  directed,  to 
those  less  advantageous,  or  to  tax  prodnctive  employments  genetsUy, 
for  the  sake  of  sustaining  one  or  two  enterprises  which,  without  as- 
sislance,  would  be  unprofitable.  For  if  these  enterprises  were  of 
themselves  profitable,  they  would  be  undertaken  without  external 
help,  and  if  tfaey  were  not  profitable,  they  could  only  be  made  so  by 
drawing  aid  from  more  useful  and  lucrative  sources. 

11.  While  the  commercial  system  was  undergoing  a.  fierce  discU»- 
sion  in  Bngland  and  on  the  Continent,  an  opposite  system  obtained  in 
France,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Quesney,  a  physician  of  the  time 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  He  had  been  led  to  invssligate  th&  depressed 
condition  of  agriculture,  and  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  the  whole 
subject  of  wealth  came  under  review.  He  examined  into  its  sources, 
and  attempted  a  systematic  analysis  of  its  elements.  His  partiality 
for  agrictdtural  purauils  conducted  him  to  the  doctrine  that  the  earth 
is  the  only  source  of  production.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  view,  by 
observing  that  of  all  classes  engaged  in  induatry  those  who  cultivated 
the  soil  were  alone  able  to  pay  rent  for  the  mere  use  of  natural 
agents,  or  to  realize  from  their  producta  a  nett  surplus  above  the  cost 
of  production.  Odier  classes  he  allowed  were  useful  in  oooducting 
the  economy  of  society,  but  their  business  produced  no  value,  be- 
cause the  value  accruing  from  manufacturing  or  tiansportingtheir  pro- 
ducts only  replaced  the  original  capital  they  consumed  in  the  opera- 
tion. The  community  he  therefore  divided  into  three  orders  :  the 
first,  proprietors  of  land,  who  contribute  to  production  by  the  expenses 
incurred  in  improving  theit  lands,  in  draining,  encloaures,  building,  and 
such  other  ameliorations  as  tended  to  render  the  land  more  prolific ; 
ihe  second,  the  cultivators  of  the  aoU,  farmers  and  their  dependents, 
whose  actual  labor  in  ploughing,  sowing,  planting,  aiid  reaping,  added 
to  die  variety  and  amount  of  the  annual  produce  ;  and  third,  me- 
-chanics,  artificers,  and  merchants,  who  added  nothing  to  the  wealth  of 
society,  because  the  value  they  added  to  commaditiea  was  only 
equivalent  to  the  stock  which  employed  them,  together  with  ita  ordi- 
nary profits.  A  natural  deduction  from  this  theory  was,  that  the  pro- 
ductive classes,  as  they  were  termed,  bore  all  the  expetises  of  the 
State ;  and  it  was  accordingly  proposed  that  the  taxes  laid  by  the  oivU 
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aathotitieB  should  be  made  to  f&ll  directly  upon  ttie  nett  produce  or 
Tent  of  laod.  Quesney's  Teasoning  wrought  conviclioo  in  the  minds 
of  a  large  body  of  disciples,  among  the  more  eminent  6f  whom  were 
Turgot,  Marquis  de  Miiabeau,  and  Dupont  de  Nemours,  who,  by  the 
esclnsiveness  of  their  zeal  and  the  persistency  with  which  they  main-' 
*8ined  their  doctrines,  acquired  the  name  of  the  Economists.  The  weak- 
ness of  their  system  is  obvioDS  enough.  Production  does  not  consist, 
u  they  imagined,  either  in  materials  themselves  or  in  the  creation 
of  materials,  but  in  the  creation  of  utility,  which  can  only  be  effected 
by  human  exertion.  Land  is  without  value  until  the  hand  of  indus- 
try has  been  applied  to  it,  and  then  only,  because  by  means  of  its 
products  the  wants  aitd  comforts  of  human  beings  are  supplied. 
The  utility  of  anything  is  its  adaptability  to  the  gratification  of  hamaa 
desires,  and  whether  this  property  has  been  given  to  it  by  the 
labor  of  the  husbandman,  the  artificer,  or  the  merchant,  whether  by 
raising  it  from  the  soil,  or  by  modifying  it  through  some  process  of 
manufacture,  or  by  conreying  it  from  place  to  place,  it  is  equally 
fitted  to  human  use,  and  equally  possesses  a  value  for  which  other 
values  will  be  given  in  exchange.  The  source  of  its  Talue,  then, 
is  the  labor  expended  upon  it  in  the  course  of  bringing  it  to  the  con- 
dition or  place  where  it  can  be  made  of  immediate  use. 

III.  The  advent  of  Adam  Smith,  in  1776,  like  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
dissipated  the  clouds  that  had  been  gathered  in  the  twilight  of  economi- 
cal science.  To  his  great  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations  is  the 
glory  due  of  having  demonstrated  the  enors  of  his  forerunners,  and  of 
erecting  a  system  of  truth  and  consistency  in  their  place.  He  was 
fitted  above  all  the  men  of  his  time  for  the  peculiar  task  his  genius 
accomplished.  He  belonged  to  that  school  of  free  inquirers  and  in- 
dependent thinkers,  just  then  in  its  vigor,  who  carried  an  unsparing 
analysis  into  all  the  institutions  and  notions  of  the  past.  The  fnend 
of  Hume  and  many  of  the  more  celebrated  French  Philosophers,  he 
was  thoroughly  imbued  with  that  spirit  of  Hf^orm,  which  in  their 
cases  was  carried  to  such  a  pernicious  exD^me,  but  which  in  his  case 
was  restrained  by  his  sympathy  with  those  researches  only  that  con- 
cerned the  physical  well-being  of  society,  and  his  want  of  interest  in 
the  higher  inquiries  connected  with  our  moral  and  religions  welfare. 
Like  them,  his  mind  was  rather  clear-sighted  than  comprehensive ; 
what  he  saw  at  all  he  saw  distinctly ;  he  grasped  it  with  great 
tenacity,  and  adhered  to  it  with  a  firmness  of  purpose  which  was  a 
proof  both  of  the  penetration  of  his  vision  and  the  energy  of  his  will. 
But  unlike  them,  he  was  not  fond  of  the  glitter  of  paradox,  had  no 
rage  for  mere  innovation,  and  in  what  direction  aoever  he  subverted, 
was  prepared  with  materials  and  instruments  in  hand,  to  undertake 
the  labor  of  reconstruction.  Accordingly  he  was  not  content  with 
merely  picking  to  pieces  the  fabrics  raised  by  those  who  had  gone 
feefare  bim,  but  in  all  instances  set  about  rebuilding  what  he  had  de- 
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itnyaA,  on  ibe  very  spot  of  its  former '  glory.  He  was  acuta,  subtle, 
and  weli-ia fanned  in  the  particular  sphere  in  which  he  labored. 
He  was  extensively  possessed  of  all  that  had  been  writien  and  said 
upon  the  problems  of  Political  Economy.  A  life  of  alternate  practical 
obseiration  and  abatract  study  had  imparted  to  him  a  knowledge  of 
details,  while  it  qualified  him  for  the  business  of  investigatioD.  By 
practice  aa  a  writer  apon  general  subjects,  he  became  skilful  in  the 
artof  conunusicatiogthe  results  of  his  meditstiona  toothers,  and  habits 
of  hterary  intercourse  had  taught  him  the  secrets  of  simplicity,  grace 
and  ease  of  style,  an  attainment  quite  as  necessary  to  the  constructioD 
of  a  great  work  on  any  science,  as  dihgence  of  research,  compass  of 
view,  or  soundness  of  reasoning.  AVith  small  deference  for  authority,  he 
liad  BtilL  enough  of  it  to  keep  him  from  fantastic  theorizing,  uid  to  giro 
bis  writings  that  practical  cast  which  obtain  for  them  a  ready  hearing 
in  the  audience  of  general  society.  Had  he  been  more  abstruse,  be 
would  have  been  leas  popular,  and  had  he  been  less  bold,  he  would 
have  been  not  so  much  ad^ted  to  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  his  age. 
His  wreat  work  is  a  formal  treatise  on  the  science  of  national 
wedlh.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts,  under  the  minor  arrangements  of 
which  he  haa  managed  to  touch  almost  all  the  questions  that  relate  to 
the  great  and  peculiar  objects  of  the  science.  The  first  book  is  devoted 
to  an  exposition  of  the  causes  that  assist  the  productive  powers  of 
labor,  and  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  results  of 
that  labor  among  the  difierent  classes  composing  the  community. 
This  topic,  it  will  be  perceived,  includes  the  question  as  to  the  efiect 
of  the  division  of  employments,  the  functions  and  uses  of  money,  the 
nature  and  influences  of  price,  the  wages  of  industry,  the  profits  of 
capital,  the  rent  of  land,  and  the  various  subordinate  inquiries  involved 
in  the  more  general  subjects.  The  second  book  is  but  an  expansion 
of  the  first,  on  so  much  of  his  theme  as  comprehends  an  inrestigaiion 
of  the  nature,  accumulation,  and  employment  of  stock.  He  explains 
the  different  kinds  oL  capital,  the  methods  by  which  it  is  increased, 
the  origin  of  interest,  and  die  comparative  profits  of  the  many  branches 
of  enterprise  in  which  capital  is  need.  The  third  is  more  theoretical 
in  its  views,  designed  to  illustrate  by  a  aeries  of  observations  and  argu- 
ments thenaturalprogressof  opulence,  as  the  discouragements  to  agri- 
Ctdtural  and  commercial  industry  are  gradually  renewed.  The  fourth 
book  is  an  examination  of  pre-existing  systems  of  political  economy, 
in  which  the  principles  of  free-trade  are  developed  anength,  particu- 
larly in  their  applicatiim  to  the  fetters  placed  upon  external  commerce 
and  internal  production.  And  the  fiflh  book  treats  of  the  revenue  of 
the  sovereign,  by  which  is  meant  the  principles  which  govern  taxation 
and  the  other  modes  usually  resorted  to  for  supplying  the  expenses  of 
govemmenL  In  each  of  these  books  there  are  numerous  and  ex- 
tended digressions  on  points  suggested  in, the  course  of  treating  the 
more  general  topics.    Some  of  diese  unfold  his  most  importaot  doc- 
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trinefl,  and  are  bH  raluable,  if  not  for  the  Bcience  ibey  contain,  at  leut 
for  the  variety  of  learning  and  beau^  of  illustratioa  in  which  they 
abound. 

But  Smith  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  infallible  guide.  Tbero  ars 
defects  aa  well  as  excellencies  in  his  vroA.  Of  (he  former,  &recoin- 
monly  specified  bis  want  of  precision  in  language,  his  irregular  and 
confused  arrangement,  his  frequent  discusiyeness,  his  departure  in 
some  coses  from  his  own  fundamental  pTinci[deB,  his  leaning  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Economists,  and  his  great  errors  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
value  aod  the  origin  of  rent,  which  modify,  perplex,  and  distort  sevoTal 
of  his  most  radical  conclusions. 

These  are,  however,  defects  easily  obscured  in  the  splendor  of  those 
services  which  he  tendered  to  his  chosen  science.  Had  he  done 
no  more  than  adorn  a  dry  and  distasteful  subject  with  the  blandish- 
ments of  rhetoric,  mankind  would  have  been  indebted  to  him  for  s 
vast  amount  of  pleasure  and  instruction.  But  he  did  more.  He 
was  the  first  to  appreciate  the  vital  importance  of  carefully  analys- 
ing the  phenomena  of  wealth.  He  was,  the  first  to  apply  to  them 
that  experimental  method  which  raised  physical  science  from  the 
dunghill  to  the  temple.  He  was  the  first  to  delect  and  denKHistrate 
the  absurdities  of  those  older  systems  which  had  bo  long  held  ihe 
world  in  bandage,  reigning  aUke  with  supreme  authority  over  the  me- 
ditations of  the  philosopher,  the  plans  of  the  merchant,  and  the  pre- 
judices ofl  be  vulgar.  He  was  the  first  to  reveal,  in  the  glory  of  its 
simplicity  and  beauty,  the  eternal  doctrine  of  Free  Trade.  He  laid 
hold  of  the  matter  at  its  roots.  He  dismissed  from  his  mind  all  that 
others  had  done  or  fancied  they  had  done.  He  began  a  career  of 
independent  investigation.  He  went  thoroughly  into  its  depths.  Ha 
scattered  the  mists  which  had  been  collected  in  the  dawn  of  thought. 
He  put  to  flight  the  bug-beais  and  monsters  conjured  up  by  the  warm 
imagination  of  heated  partisans.  He  dragged  to  light  all  the  mys- 
teries that  were  thought  to  lurk  behind  the  principles  of  commerce. 
He  established  on  immutable  foundations  the  safety,  the  profitable* 
ness,  the  moral  uses,  of  an  unrestrained  prosecation  of  industry,  and 
an  nnfettered  intercourse  among  nations.  That  the  restraints  im- 
posed upon  commerce  were  an  evil,  that  they  were  founded  in  the 
narrowest  spirit  of  selfishness,  and  supported  by  the  shallowest 
reasons  of  ignorance,  that  they  were  clogs  to  enterprise  as  well  u 
obstacles  to  civilization,  that  they  depressed  the  physical  energies  of 
a  people,  while  they  retarded  their  social  advancement,  in  short,  that 
they  were  unworthy  of  men,  either  as  intelligent,  benevolent,  pro- 
gressive, or  even  trading  creatures,  he  proved  by  a  logic  bo  infrangi- 
ble, and  illustrations  so  clear,  that  to  this  day  it  has  baffled  the  most 
ingenious  intellects  to  resist  the  force  of  his  reasonings  or  find  a  flaw 
in  his  doc^nes.  This  is,  then,  his  pre-eminent  distinction.  He  was 
the  apostle  of  Frea  Trade.     As  Paul  had  carried  Chrisuanity  into 
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k11  the  cities  of  the  heathen  world,  and  as  Bacon  had  applied  the 
torch  of  a  true  method  to  the  logomachiea  of  the  schoolmen,  bo  Smith 
liAed  up  the  hght  of  the  glorioue  principle  of  Free  Trade,  in  the 
midst  of  the  hosts  who  rallied  around  the  banners  of  monopoly  and 
restriction.  In  this  he  has  shown  himself  a  benefactor  of  the  race 
that  must  take  rank  among  (he  greatest.  And  the  higher  the  attain- 
ments of  society  in  wisdom,  charity,  and  Justice,  the  more  vividly 
will  it  retain  the  remembrance  of  hia  services  and  worth. 

Of  those  who  have  followed  in  the  path  of  Smith,  there  are  two  men, 
Malthus  and  Eicardo,  to  whom  have  been  generally  accorded  the  merit 
of  the  most  distinguished  place.  The  former,,by  his  inquiries  into  the 
■object  of  popidation,  and  by  the  discussions  to  which  those  inquiries 
gare  rise,  opened  a  comparatively  new  field  for  invesligatioQ,  and 
added  to  the  number  and  interest  of  the  problems  which  belong  to  the 
science.  He  attempted  to  unfold  the  relation  which  subsists  between 
the  procreating  principle  of  human  nature,  and  the  productive  powers 
of  the  earth.  A  long  series  of  observations,  drawn  from  the  experience 
of  man  under  all  the  circumstances  of  his  condiUon,  led  turn  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  tendency  of  population  is  to  outrun  the  means  of 
its  subsistence,  and  that  consequently  unless  the  productive  powers  of 
the  soil  were  augmented,  poverty,  destitution,  and  famine  were  the 
inevitable  lot  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  human  race.  His  view  was 
fortified  by  numberless  facts  taken  from  the  hintory  of  the  ancient 
nations,  of  the  ravages  of  diseases,  of  the  desolations  of  war,  and  of 
the  consequences  of  emigraiiiHi.  But  the  theory  so  boldly  announced 
shocked  the  moral  feelings  of  mankind ;  a  host  of  opponents  instantly 
rose  up  against  it.  They  questioned  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Malthus,  they  denied  his  inferences,  and  to  this  day,  they  hold  adivided 
empire  with  the  modified  opinions  which  later  writers  have  introduced. 
Without  attempting  to  decide  the  contest,  it  will  be  admitted  by  the 
adherents  of  both  patties,  that  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  truth  of 
Malthos's  doctrines,  they  have  awakened  a  new  and  keener  interest  in 
economical  science,  and  expanded  the  sphere  of  its  investigations; 
Mr.  Ricardo,  if  he  has  not  rendered  the  same,  has  rendered  an 
equal  service.  By  the  acuteness  and  penetration  of  his  intellect,  by 
the  mathematical  accuracy  of  his  logic,  his  aearchiug  and  unsparing 
analysis,  and  the  independence  with  which  he  has  baced  tdl  the 
phenomena  of  wealth  to  their  remotest  relations,  has  won  and  de- 
served the  rank  of  the  most  accomplished  and  influential  modern 
teacher  of  the  science. 

The  American  writers  npon  Political  Economy  have  made  but  few 
advances  upon  the  developementa  of  their  English  and  continental 
predecessors.  Here  and  there,  questions  have  been  started  as  to  the 
tmih  of  one  or  two  particular  doctrines,  but  generally,  such  as  the 
science  exists  in  foreign  treatises,  it  has  been  received  in  this  country. 
We  cannot  think,  however,  that  the  discuHions,  to  which  our  recent 
Dcirzeaoy  Google 
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d  eiperience  bu  giren  rue,  have  mifolded  certain  applies- 
tknu  of  old  tmths,  that  are  a  vaat  iraprorement  apon  the  principlea 
wMch  oblaia  io  die  old  world.  The  carrying  of  the  doctrines  of  free 
trad*  into  the  business  of  banking  is  a  new,  and,  it  strikes  os,  a  most  im- 
portant, apf^cation  of  an  admitted  scientific  fact.  We  are  not  informed 
to  wliam  1^  honor  of  originally  saggeating  the  idea  is  due,  bat  we 
first  met  with  it,  enfofced  widi  great  vigor  of  logic,  in  a  political 
joranaal,  the  Evening  Post,  published  ie  New  York,  under  the  odilorisl 
management  of  William  Loggett,  one  of  those  fearless  thi&kers 
snd  writers  of  whom  the  world  seea  an  example  only  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  a  century,  and  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  a 
gentleman  distinguished  alike  for  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  poetry, 
the  extent  of  his  attainmoats,  and  the  dignity  and  elegance  of  his  prose 
writings.  The  suggestion  itself  is  wwthy  of  the  profoundest  attention 
of  tegislatOTS,  and  that  class  of  the  commmii^  most  interested  in  a 
sound  and  stable  cnirency.  No  nation  has  had  a  mora  instructiTe 
experience  on  the  subject  of  currency  than  the  United  S  tates.  One 
scheme  of  banking  after  another  has  been  tried,  with  the  same  result, 
an  utter  failure.  The  plan  of  a  national  bank  has  been  fonnd  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  prosperity,  looials,  and  liberties  of  the  country. 
Banks  created  by  the  States,  under  a  raat  variety  of  regulations,  have 
failed  in  accomplishing  the  prime  object  of  Uieir  creation,  that  of 
famishing  a  soirod  and  equable  circulating  mediimi.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  other  resort  bnt  to  leave  the  bnsineaa  of  discounting  and  circu- 
lating notes,  where  almost  all  other  kinds  of  business  are  lefi,  to  the 
control  of  individual  sagacity  and  enterprise.  It  is  a  gross  mistake,  ss 
we  view  the  matter,  to  suppose  the  interposition  of  the  legislature  to 
be  more  necessary  here,  than  in  the  odiei  branches  of  tnde.  Had 
we  space,  and  did  it  consist  with  the  design  of  the  present  article,  thia 
point  could  be  made  clear.  Meanwhile  let  the  following  observations 
suffice  : 

1.  Charters  of  incorporation,  apart  from  political  objections,  are  an 
endorsement,  by  the  state,  of  the  solvency  and  character  of  the  corpo- 

'  rators,  which  gives  a  fictitious  value  to  their  issues  over  and  shove  what 
is  due  to  them  on  accoimt  of  theii  real  and  personal  worth.  This 
enables  them  to  fwce  more  money  into  circulation  than  the  natural 
wants  of  society  require,  snd  thus  facilitates  the  fatal  tendency  to 
excessive  speculation. 

2.  Every  capitalist  has  a  natunl  right  to  dispose  of  his  property 
and  his  credit  in  the  manner  he  thinks  best,  provided  he  does  not 
infringe  the  equal  rights  of  others ;  and,  according  to  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  free  trade,  while  promoting  hia  own  advantage  is  most 
likefy  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large. 

3.  Under  a  free  system,  men  of  known  worth  and  wealth  only 
could  establish  confidence  enough  to  procure  a  free  circtdation  for 
their  bills. 
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4.  Such  men  are  the  best  qualified,  haviBg  a  great  interest  at  stake, 
to  decide  upon  the  cjainis  of  men  applying  to  them  for  accommodations. 

5.  Banking  wouki  he  moie  precisely  adjusted  to  the  business  of  the 
country,  because  there  would  be  fewer  inducements  to,  and  no  oppor- 
tunities for,  excessive  issues,  personal  liability  and  interest  lessening 
the  former,  and  unlimited  competition  destroying  the  latter.    And — 

6.  The  greater  part  of  the  ordinary  circulation  would  consist  of  the 
metals,  while  paper  would  be  appiopiialed  to  its  rightful  sphere,  the 
heavier  transactions  of  trade. 

These  principles,  too  briefly  stated  perhaps  to  be  apprehended  in  all 
their  force,  we  hold  to  be  no  less  important  than  cocrect,  andare  destined 
to  a  general  adoption  by  society,  if  not  by  the  power  of  reasoning,  by 
the  compulsion  of  circumstances.  Artificial  modes  of  business — and 
what  can  be  more  artificial  than  our  systems  of  banking? — inevitably 
lead  to  vicissitudes  and  calamities  that  prepare  the  way  for  more 
uatiural  arrangements.  The  long  series  of  terrific  explosions  to  which 
oui  commerce  has  been  exposed,  cannot  close  so  long  as  the  chief 
cause  is  permitted  to  remain.  That  cause  is  the  attempt  to  regulate, 
through  the  awkward  contrivances  of  legislation,  what  if  left  to  itself 
would  work  as  smoothly  and  beneficially  as  the  unperverted  mechanism 
ofthe  human  system.  The  interference  of  quacks  and  bunglers  is  the 
signal  for  derangement. 

There  is  enough  la  these  brief  historical  references  to  show  us 
that  the  advancement  of  society  consists  in  the  gradual  approaches 
made  to  a  general  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  economical  science. 
As  it  has  thrown  aside  one  restraint  after  another,  and  ascended  step 
by  step  in  the  scale  of  well-being,  it  has  only  illustrated  the  buth  of 
those  great  principles  which  science  had  long  befwe  developed. 
Theory  has  ever  anticipated  practice ;  for  the  deductions  of  individnaL 
men  precede  the  convictions  of  the  mass.  It  is  on  this  account  never 
dangerous  for  society  to  strive  to  realize  the  condition  which  just  rea- 
soning proves  it  is  capable  to  attain.  So  far  from  being  dangerous, 
indeed,  it  is  the  dictate  alike  of  wisdom  and  of  poUcy  to  pursue  the 
course  indicated  and  aanclioned  by  adoutted  scientific  principles.  In 
Political  Economy,  for  instance,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  for  the  highest  good  of  society,  to  put  in  instant  practice  the  im- 
portant maxims  composing  the  body  of  that  science.  We  believe 
it  would  be  good,  because  the  relations  of  society  would  in. that 
way  be  brought  into  closer  correspondence  with  truth.  He  might  take 
any  one  of  its  dociriaes,  and  by  showing  its  intimate  connexion  with 
the  physical  welfare,  as  well  as  with  good  order  and  morality,  satis- 
factorily elucidate  this  point.  The  single  principle  of  free  trade  is 
full  of  examples.  That  principle  has  a  vital  relation  to  much  that 
concerns  the  happiness  and  moral  elevation  of  man.  Il  is  imporiant 
in  its  application  to  both  the  internal  and  external  arrangements  of  a 
nation.    Its  practical  acknowledgment  would  tend  to  the  develope- 
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ment  and  perfection  of  individual  character.  By  throwing  men  upon 
theii  own  enet^ei  for  success,  it  would  accustom  them  to  the  prac* 
tice  of  self-dependence  and  train  them  to  habits  of  perseTeraiice  and 
economy.  They  would  learn  to  value  that  labor  which  was  the  only 
source  of  their  distinction.  All  modes  of  industry  wou)A  be  found  to 
be  equally  necessaiy  to  comfortable  social  existence  ;  which  would 
depress  thos«  jealousies  springing  from  the  supposition  of  the  supe- 
riority of  one  class  over  another,  and  beget  a  mutual  respect  anMng 
those  who  were  alike  contributing  to  the  necessities  and  enjoyments 
of  their  fellows.  Bnt  the  most  valuable  influence  of  freedom  in  the 
choice  and  prosecution  of  pursuits  would  be  in  equalizing  human  con- 
ditions.  There  is  somethiag  in  men  that  renders  them  averse  to  the 
contemplation  of  a  great  disparity  in  the  social  state  of  beings  obvi- 
ously designed  for  a  political  state  of  equality.  DistinctioRs,  whatever 
maybe  the  cause  that  produces  them,  breed  ill-will  and  discontent,  sepa- 
rating classes  from  all  interchange  of  sympathies,  and  making  the  one 
arrogant  and  overbearing,  and  the  other  envious,  restless,  and  bitter. 
So  strong  are  these  feelings  that  the  most  powerful  restraints  of  edu- 
cation and  selfniiacipline  are  often  too  weak  to  overcame  them.  To 
onite  a  society,  therefore,  to  difliise  through  it  universal  and  permanent 
friendly  feelings,  to  soften  manners,  to  introduce  courtesy  in  inter- 
course, the  laws,  customs,  and  methods  of  trade  which  fetter  one  man 
while  they  facilitate  another  must  be  altogether  abrogated.  Place 
men  upon  an  equal  footing,  as  to  the  advuitages  of  social  life,  and  you 
cement  the  bonds  of  society  and  refine  the  tone  of  its  manners.  By 
creating  a  greater  mutual  dependence,  yon  increase  mutual  respecL 

And  the  same  is  Due  in  regard  to  the  intercourse  of  nations. 
Nothing  has  done  more  to  separate  distant  people,  than  the  restraints 
laid  by  the  policy  of  govemnient  upon  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
commerce.  It  has  converted  the  world,  from  what  it  should  be,  the 
home  of  a  vast  family  of  brothers,  into  a  slaughter-house  for  indis- 
criminate and  reckless  butchery.  This  truth  has  not  been  dwelt  upon 
enough  by  political  writers,  and  can  not  be  loo  strongly  impressed 
upon  public  attention.  Let  ns,  therefore,  devote  the  remainder  of  this 
paper  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  connezioD  of  free  trade  with  the 
advancement  of  national  civilization  and  peace.  The  restraints  im- 
posed upon  commerce  are,  we  repeat,  productive  of  the  worst  mor^ 
efle«lB.  Tari^  navigatioit  laws,  duties,  restrictive  regulations  of 
whatever  name,  and  for  whatever  purpose  they  are  established,  are 
hostile  to  the  highest  interestsof  all  the  parties  concerned.  The  very 
base  upon  which  they  rest  is  laid  in  falsehood  and  ill-will.  All 
systems  of  restriclions  begin  with  the  idea  that  nations  are  of  neces- 
sity adversaries.  Whereas  the  truth  la,  that  nations  are  naturally 
friends.  Every  airangement  of  Providence  indicates  that  they  were 
intended  to  live  in  harmony.  Nations  are  but  aggregates  of  individual 
bfiiugs,  endowed  with  the  same  affections,  hopes,  and  feais,  subjects  of 
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tbe  B&me  earthly  foKune,  hein  of  the  same  destiny,  and  membeTfi  of 
one  broad  induaolubld  brotheTbood.  Wbatevei  may  have  been  the 
design  of  that  diversity  of  condition  that  prevails  among  men,  it  van 
not  that  they  shouid  be  enemies.  In  all  that  concerns  the  grand  and 
poTmanent  c^arBcteristics  of  their  natare  they  are  eqnai  ;  and  obliga- 
tions of  justice  are  laid  upon  all,  with  which  no  contrivancea  of  policy, 
no  requirements  of  government,  and  ao  claims  of  kindred  can  dispense. 
Mankind  are  parts  of  a  great  fraternity,  superior  in  many  respects  to 
commonwealths  or  families,  and  imposing,  by  its  broader  relations, 
duties  to  which  those  imposed  by  relations  more  feeble  and  confused 
must  inevitably  give  way.  It  is  true,  men  are  placed  in  different  cir- 
cumstances of  life  ;  that  in  their  capacities,  their  characters,  and  their 
local  position,  there  is  a  contrast  almost  as  marked  as  that  between 
themselves  and  the  brute  ;  that  they  are  born  under  different  skies,  lire 
aAer  a  different  plan,  imbibe  different  principles,  and  die  with  different 
hopes  ;  but  these  are  diversities  which,  though  they  may  create  a  ro- 
pugnsnce  of  sentiment  and  an  uncon geniality  of  taste,  are  no  justi- 
fications of  deep  and  unrelenting  hostility.  They  were  intended  for 
other  purposes  than  the  gratification  of  feelings  of  mutual  antipathy. 
They  are  the  source  of  blessings,  both  economical  sndmoral,  of  an  ele- 
vated kind.  Diversity  of  soil  and  climate  adds  to  the  number  of  valu- 
able products  and  the  multiplicity  of  human  enjt^ments.  The  niggard- 
nesa  ofone  region  is  compensated  by  the  luxuriance  of  another  i  if  the 
Bonth  yields  its  generous  fruits,  the  north  offers  its  useful  ores  ;  the  agri- 
culture of  one  place  is  returned  for  the  manufactures  of  a  second,  while 
the  commerce  of  a  third  accomplishes  the  labor  of  the  exchange.  Po- 
litical divisions  concentrate  the  strength  of  scattered  individuals ;  they 
facilitate  the  administration  of  public  affairs  ;  they  adapt  social  instito- 
tions  and  laws  to  the  relative  degress  of  social  advancement  made  by 
various  people,  and  assist  in  training  nations  lo  virtue  by  the  discipline 
of  change  and  progress.  There  are,  therefore,  better  reasons  for  (he 
diversity  of  which  we  have  spoken  than  that  nations  may  make  war 
upon  each  other.  Separation  and  unlikeness  are  not  necessarily  anta- 
gonism. Enmity  is  the  afterthought  of  selfish  statesmen,  who  are 
cradled  in  prejudice  or  norsed  in  folly,  and  who  come,  under  the 
influence  of  a  corrupt  ambition,  to  laugh  at  rectitude  as  a  jest,  and  to 
spoft  with  the  happiness  of  millions  as  children  do  with  their  toys. 
It  is  the  wicked  policy  which  such  men  have  originated  that  fills 
nations  with  bitter  and  passionate  animoaity.  Let  their  own  schemes 
be  luecessful,  they  care  not  what  becomes  of  the  interest  of  the  multi- 
tude. They  tax  and  levy  contributions  without  nun^r  and  without 
end.  They  have  waged  wars,  seized  thrraes,  bloued  out  whole  lu- 
iions,  convulsed  the  earth  with  feuds,  and  crimsoned  its  fair  fields  with 
blood.  Year  after  year  they  have  plunged  the  debased  people  deeper 
in  degradation.  Thus  war  and  wo  have  been  multiplied  ;  lluu  the 
estrangement  between  nations  has  widened  so  that  long  ages  will 
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liaidlj  close  the  gap ;  and  thus  the  spirit  of  inplBcable  enmity  has  been 
fmtered,  until  it  has  become  almost  a  matter  for  the  sternest  moral 
courage  to  assert  the  original  relationship  of  men,  to  proclaim  the  doty 
of  mutual  respect,  or  to  insist  upon  the  supreme  obligation  of  cherish- 
ing peace.  Tarifls  and  commerci^  restrictions  are  modes  in  which 
this  detestable  spirit  of 'enmi^  manifests  itself.  They  are  a  pan  of 
an  odious  Bystem  of  selfishness  and  seclusion,  a  system  that  regards 
nadoasBBunaroidable  enemies,  ntade  such  by  the  ordinations  of  Prori- 
dence,  and  continued  such  by  the  necessities  of  their  being.  Surely 
a  fouler  libel  upon  God  and  hnmanity  could  not  well  be  perpetrated. 

These  restraints,  by  arresting  national  inteTcouise,  diminish  what- 
ever  of  civilizing  influence  there  is  in  commerce.  Their  very  design 
is  to  render  one  people  independent  of  others  by  the  careful  exclusion 
of  all  foreign  products.  An  opinion  prevails  that  a  nation  may  be  made 
competent  to  supply  its  wants  solely  from  its  own  resources.  Carried 
oW,  this  opinion  contemplates  a  state  of  perfect  isolation,  in  which 
the  various  nations  of  the  earth  would  be  no  more  to  each  other  than 
are  the  inhabitants  of  different  spheres.  Of  course,  commerce  of 
any  kind  is  inconsistent  with  the  aasumptions  upon  which  this  doc- 
trine rests.  If  each  nation  is  adequate  of  itself  to  supply  its  infinite 
wants,  all  other  nations,  so  far  as  mutual  alliance  and  intercourse  ia 
concerned,  might  cease  to  exi^  As  curiosities  they  may  be  interest- 
ing, but  as  the  means  of  furnishing  various  products  and  enlarging 
the  scope  of  human  eiyoyment,  they  might  as  well  not  be.  Like  those 
frozen  regions  of  the  north  which  no  eye  sees,  or  those  burning  deserts 
of  the  south  which  no  foot  visits,  they  would  be  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  merest  blanks  of  creation.  The  agency  of  commerce 
in  dispensing  civilization  and  refinement  would  be  annihilated.  What 
does  the  policy  propose  bot  to  cut  off  that  circulation  and  exchange 
of  [ooducls  among  nations,  which  is  as  much  iheii  life  and  health  as 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  the  life  and  health  of  the  body  T  Whe- 
ther it  is  adopted  in  practice  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  this  is  its 
effect  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  sdopted.  Thinkers  of  all  ages  and 
of  all  nations  agree  in  ascribing  as  much  of  the  elevation  and  advance- 
ment of  the  human  race  to  cotnmerce,  as  to  almost  any  other  single 
cause.  If  they  have  been,  mistaken  in  their  estimates  of  this  influ- 
ence, it  is  high  time  the  minds  of  men  were  disabused  of  the  error. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  really  in  that  influence,  it  is  iio  leas 
important  to  learn  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  benefits,  and  the  best 
way  of  expanding  them,  and  especially  what  obstructions  are  in  the 
way  of  a  more  general  propagation  of  them. 

Commerce  atrikes  us  as  an  important  instrummt  of  civilization, 
because  it  assists  in  the  formation  of  those  m(H«l  opinions  and 
habits,  which  are  essential  to  the  right  ordering  of  a  common- 
wealth, and  of  that  liberal  spirit  which  is  the  spring  of  a  generous 
foreign  poUcy.    The  t^ulence  it  poms  into  the  lap  of  enterprise  is 
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the  least  of  its  adrantagea.  We  value  it  for  its  efficacy  ia  enlarging 
the  scope  of  human  thought,  expanding  the  aympa^es,  softening  and 
refining  the  manners,  and  cherishing  harmony  and  good-will  among 
nations  having  so  many  occasions  of  discordancy.  When  a  people 
are  confined  to  their  own  narrow  limits,  bound  up  in  the  c<mterapla- 
don  of  selfiah  interests,  engTosaed  wholly  by  partial  aims,  the  range 
of  their  best  feelings  ia  circumscribed,  they  fall  into  contracted  and 
intolerant  modes  of  thought,  and  an)rthing  like  expansion  and  lofti- 
ness of  principle  is  never  attained.  Strangers,  as  in  the  ancient 
empires,  become  barbarians  ;  whatever  ia  of  foreign  origin  is  treated 
with  contempt ;  a  rancorous  and  bigoted  scorn  of  foreign  improve- 
ments is  engendered,  and  the  whole  people  degenerate  into  a  most 
ignoble  and  worthless  character.  China,  with  ber  natural  wealth, 
with  her  immense  population,  with  her  facilities  of  intercourse,  might, 
imder  an  open  policy,  centuries  since  have  awed  the  world  by  the 
grandeur  of  her  power,  at  the  same  time  that  she  blessed  it  with 
the  munificence  of  her  literary  and  moral  acquirements.  As  it  is, 
thero  are  few  so  poor  as  do  her  roverence.  Nations,  like  men,  like 
families,  to  escape  the  evils  of  a  most  brutal  ignorance  and  sel- 
fishness, must  depart  occasionally  from  the  small  circle  of  their 
own  peculiar  interests,  must  mingle  in  the  general  strife,  and  take 
part  in  the  common  race  for  glory  and  power.  A  new  life  is  then 
infused,  old  encumbrances  are  shaken  off,  every  faculty  is  exerted, 
every  muscle  is  strained,  and  the  great  task  of  improvement  is 
undertaken  resolutely.  The  consequence  is,  that  their  resources  are 
soon  drawn  out,  wealth  accumulates,  elevated  usages  obtain,  and 
habits  of  industry  infix  themselves  in  the  social  economy.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  the  mode  in  which  these  results  are  accom- 
]dished.  Intercourse  with  others  expands  the  sphere  of  thought. 
Knowledge  removes  the  causes  of  many  foolish  and  hurtful  preju- 
dices. The  asperities  of  selfish  feeling  are  worn  away  by  constant 
contact.  The  principles  of  science  and  literature  are  in  tbeir 
nature  difiusive,  and  national  intimacy  begets  national  forbearance 
and  deference.  For  these  reasons,  commerce,  from  the  earliest 
step  made  in  national  progress,  has  stimulated  and  strengthened  every 
element  of  social  growth.  The  first  seats  of  civilization  were  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  along  the  gulia  and  streams  which 
were  first  navigated.  When  society  threw  off  the  despotism  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  its  most  quickening  impulses  wereroceived  from  the  spirit 
of  adventure  and  trade  which  then  began  to  animate  men.  The  esta- 
blishment  of  a  mercantile  class  was  the  most  eflective  encroachment 
made  upon  the  tyranny  of  the  nobility.  Men  of  all  orders  rushed 
into  it  as  the  only  means  of  personal  aggrandizement.  Very  soon  it 
grew  powerful  enough  to  assert  its  dignity  and  claim  respect.  Provi- 
dence came  to  its  aid,  by  forcing  kings  and  nobles,  impoverished  by 
war,  to  solicit  its  fhendship.    Bach  day  added  to  the  consciousneu 
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of  ibi  importance,  until  it  swelled  into  a  magnitude  and  strength  that 
livalled  the  powers  tliat  were  before  enslaving  the  world.  Once 
established,  society  breathed  freer ;  the  barbarous  manneis  of  the 
olden  time  were  modified,  prosperity  advanced,  and  refinement  ex* 
tended  its  influence  to  every  description  of  the  people.  As  the  spirit 
of  commerce  haa  spread,  the  blessings  of  civilized  existence  have 
been  proportionahly  diffused.  The  manners  of  men  have  relaxed, 
and  from  the  study  of  war  they  have  turned  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
gentler  arts  of  peace.  If,  then,  commerce  is  the  handmaid  of  civili- 
sation, if  it  accustoms  nations  to  peaceful  pursuits,  is  it  consistent 
with  the  highest  interest  of  humanity  to  restrain  its  honorable  exer- 
tions  T  Every  fetter  imposed  upon  its  perfect  freedom  of  action  post- 
pones the  prevalence  of  justice  and  right,  and  delays  the  happy  day 
when  nations  shall  be  at  enmity  no  more. 


THE    DEATH    OF    DON    PEDRO. 


BY  THB  AUTHOa  OF  "  THK  BROTHERS" — "  CROHWSLL" "  THE 

CHARIB  BRIDE,"  dtC. 


EvEH  in  those  fieico  dajrs — days  of  adventure  and  of  blood — no 
fiercer  action,  nor  more  hardily  contested,  was  fought  out,  than  that 
wherein  nigh  Montiel  the  fiery  valor  of  the  bastard  Tranatamara,  back- 
ed by  the  fiower  of  France's  chivalry — Sir  Alan  of  St,  Paul,  Sir 
Alyot  of  Calays,  and  a  whole  host  of  scarce  inferior  name,  mustered 
beneath  the  banner  of  the  far-famed  Du  Gueeclin — prevailed  in  fratri- 
cidal strife  over  the  desperate  arms  of  Pedro.— Pedro  of  Aragoa,  The 
Cruel.  Once  re-established  on  his  tottering  throne  by  the  Black 
Prince  of  England,  acarcely  had  he  refrained  from  his  accustomed 
tyranny  and  bloodthinrt,  during  the  presence  at  his  court  of  Britain's 
Itope  and  hero — but  when  the  leopard  standards  ceased  to  wave  in 
the  Bofi  southern  breeze,  when  the  stont  archers  of  the  Ocean  Isle 
had  turned  their  serried  coltmins  homeward,  then  on  the  instant,  re- 
realed  in  his  true  light,  shone  forth  the  tyrant.  Blood  had  flowed 
river-like  through  every  street  of  every  Spanish  town,  till,  as  it  ever 
doth,  oppression  gave  birth  to  resistance — the  innocent  gore  fonnd  a 
voice,  and  cried  to  Heaven  not  all  unheard  for  vengeance.  Unsubdued 
still,  although  defeated,  Henry  of  Truistamara  had  leaped  joyously 
to  arms  at  the  first  call  of  the  indignant  rebels  ;  nor  had  his  trumpet 
rang  anechoed  by  the  world-famous  war  cries  of  France's  best  and 
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biaTeat.  It  needs  not  step  by  step  lo  follow  up  die  fortunes  of  the 
fierce  rival  brothen.  Enough !  tbey  met  nigh  Monliel,  and  though 
he  did  most  doughtily  a  leader's  devoii,  fighting  in  the  front  over 
with  a  mighty  axe,  and  stiiking  down  a  knight  at  every  invocation  of 
his  patron  saint,  Don  Fedro  was  boine  back.  His  mercenary  troops^— 
Saracens,  Jews,  and  Portuguese — might  not  abide  the  brunt  of 
France's  knightly  spears,  although  the  Moors  of  Belmarynand  of  Grana- 
da fought  fiercely  with  their  bows  and  archegayes,  and  did  that  day 
full  many  a  nobis  deed  of  arms — although  his  baimer  was  advanced, 
so  that  it  met  and  rencountered  that  of  hia  bastard  brother,  who  fought 
within  a  spear's-length  distance,  each  shouting  forth  his  battle  cry! 
Then  the  battalion  of  Don  Pedro  opened  their  serried  ranks,  and 
wavered — then  came  a  fresh  and  fiercer  charge,  led  by  the  valiant 
Du  Guesclin,  all  blood  from  spur  tohelmet-plume,  "  Castile, Castile  "— 
they  shouted — "  for  King  Henry !  Castile,  and  our  lady  Du  Guesclin" 
' — and  with  that  furious  onslaught  the  battle  in  truth  ended.  Don  Fer- 
dinand di  Castro,  the  stoutest  knight  and  staachestcowiciUoiofPedro, 
turned  his  rein  forcibly  aside  from  the  tremendous  mellay,  in  which 
assuredly  he  would  have  perished  else,  and  dragged  him  from  the 
field. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  "  'tis  lime — and  little  time  enough — to  save  your- 
self; withdraw,  then,  straightway  into  your  castle  of  Montiel,  fqr  if 
you  be  now  taken,  you  are  but  a  dead  monarch." 

Well  said  that  stout  knight  and  stanch  councillor,  that  there  was 
little  time  enongh  ;  for,  as  they  fled  with  loosened  rein  and  bloody 
spur,  twelve  persona  only  in  a  body  of  all  that  mighty  host,  which 
made  so  gallaat  and  so  proud  a  show  at  sunrise,  the  Begue  of  Vil- 
laynos  with  a  strong  band  of  spears  pursued  so  hotly  on  their  track 
that,  had  the  gates  been  closed,  not  one  of  their  small  company  hut 
must  have  died  full  knightly  in  his  shoes  of  steel,  or  yielded  lo  his 
captor's  courtesy.  Fortune  had  not,  however,  as  yet  set  altogether 
for  Don  Pedro.  One  hour  later,  and  the  gates  of  Montiel  would  have 
been  closed,  the  drawbridge  litled,  the  guard  for  the  night-watch 
posted.  As  it  was,  unchallenged  and  unchecked  they  dashed  across 
the  clattering  drawbridge,  beneath  the  echoing  vault  of  the  large 
Gothic  arch ;  and  the  portcullis  fell,  clanking  and  rattling  at  their 
heels )  and  the  uplifted  bridge  opposed  its  massy  stiength  to  their 
pursuers.  Still  they  might  see,  however,  within  brief  distance  of 
the  ramparts,  not  indeed  out  of  bowshot,  had  they  been  English 
Bichers  who  mustered  on  the  barbican  and  ballium,  the  Begue  of  Vil- 
laynes  pitching  his  knightly  banner  on  the  road,  and  marshalling  hie 
men-at-arms  so  as  to  guard  each  outlet,  and  frustrate  every  efiort  at 
escape.  The  night,  "  that  common  friend  of  wearied  and  dismantled 
annies  "  fell  darkling  over  hill  and  dale,  and  put  an  end  to  tho  pursuit, 
which  had  so  fiercely  and  so  mercilessly  urged  the  few  and  funt 
survivors  of  that  most  bloody  field.    The  night  felt  dark  aad  ^oomy, 
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bat  not  with  io  obscun  and  palpable  &  shadow  as  that  wHch  sank 
down,  like  a  amtf  curtain,  over  the  high  and  cheery  courage — ^his 
BoIe  redeeming  feature — of  the  bloodthirety  Pedro.  The  morning 
rose  again,  filling  the  firmament  with  splendor  and  with  melod;^',  cha- 
sing each  shade  and  mist-wreath  from  the  bright  face  of  nature,  but 
banixhing  no  single  cloud  of  those  which  frowned  so  hopelessly,  ao 
pttileasly  dark  on  the  broad  manly  brow  of  this — the  deaolator  deso- 
late—the Tictor  orerthrown.  With  the  first  dawn  of  day  the  scanty 
garrison  of  Montiel — scanty,  yet  faithful — was  mustered  under  arms ; 
to  repel  any  onslaught  which  might  be  attempted  by  the  foUowers  of 
the  Begne.  Right  strong,  however,  was  the  castle,  not  less  by  natu- 
ral position  than  by  artificial  works,  and  able  to  have  held  out  for 
months,  nay,  years,  against  the  feeble  means  which  alone  had  been 
invented  at  that  early  day  for  the  assault  of  strong  and  castellated 
bnildings.  But,  haplessly  for  Pedro,  it  had  so  fallen  out,  that  there 
was  scant  four  days'  provision  in  the  magazines,  nor  any  method  for 
lecioiting  them.  The  castle,  built  on  a  high  and  craggy  eminence, 
0>rlooking  many  a  mile  of  lovely  champagne,  vineyards,  and  olive- 
grovea,  and  seas  of  bright  and  waving  wheat,  with  the  dark  umbrage 
of  the  glossy  cork-wood  interspersed  on  all  sides,  could  be  approached 
only  by  one  steep  and  terraced  road,  on  which  midway  the  ascent, 
the  foreign  standard  of  the  Seigneur  of  Villaynes  waved  proudly,  as 
in  triumfdi,  nnder  the  all-sufficient  guard  of  some  five  hundred  lances, 
among  which  shone  the  blazoned  pennons  of  three  or  four — the  noblest, 
of  Du  Guesclin — while  all  the  plain  below  for  a  mile's  distance  from 
the  monntain  Eoot,  was  whitened  by  the  close  pavilions  of  Don  Henry's 
conqnering  host— «  camp  suffiicient  for  the  sojourn  of,  at  the  least,  ten 
thousand  warriors.  It  was  apparent  at  a  glance  that  no  attack  waa 
thought  of;  the  enemy  were,  it  could  scarce  be  doubted,  as  well  in- 
formed of  the  resources  of  the  garrison,  as  they  who  looked  so  anx- 
iously from  their  beleagured  ramparts  ;  and  had  determined  to  incur  no 
chance  of  loss  to  bring  about  an  end,  which,  aided  by  no  effort,  must 
come  to  pass  at  last,  and  that  at  no  far  season.  Hope  left  the  bold 
heart  of  the  Spanish  king  as  he  gazed  downward  from  the  walls,  and 
•aw  the  banner  of  lus  detested  rival,  detested  more  in  that  he  should 
have  been  beloved,  Henry  of  Transtamara  displayed  against  his  last 
stronghold.  Hope  left  him,  for  he  knew  that,  pent  as  he  was  in 
that  rode  monntain  foit,  no  rallying  point  was  left  to  his  discomfited 
and  scattered  forces  ;  that  not  one  tnunpet  would  be  blown,  nor  one 
lance  lud  in  rest  to  rescue  him,  for  whom,  had  he  stood  free  and  fear- 
less on  the  battle  plain,  ten  thousand  swords  would  hare  levied  from 
their  scabbards,  ten  thousand  noble  voices  swelled  the  war-cry  <^ 
"Aragon  for  Pedro."  Hope  left  him,  it  is  true;  but  in  her  place 
doubt  came  not,  nor  despondency,  nor  fear — and  yei  he  knew  rescue 
impossihle — renditios  worse  than  fruillesa.  He  by  whom  no  terms 
had  been  ever  kept,  who  had  respected  no  engagement,  held  no  oath 
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aacie<},  whose  waitt  of  knightly  faith  and  knightly  honor  had  only  beea 
leas  famous  than  his  pie-eniineuce  in  hardihood  and  daring  vaiot— 
how  could  he  look  for  that  from  another — another  too  so  bitterly,  so 
more  than  deadly  hostile  aa  was  his  bastard  brother — which  he  had 
not  been  hypocrite  enough  even  to  feign  himself  one  capable  of  grant- 
ing T  Well  he  knew  that  three  more  days  at  farthest  most  put  an  end 
to  his  ability  to  hold  out  any  longer ;  that  no  relief  could  be  afforded 
from  without  i  that  to  surrender  was  to  die,  unaided,  unayeuged — all 
this  he  knew,  yet  of  such  stubborn  metal  was  his  dark  sullen  spirit 
moulded,  that  he  net  ouly  showed  no  outward  marks  of  solicitude, 
but  actually  felt  no  internal  tribulation. 

"  My  mind  is  made  up,"  he  exclaimed,  "  Senor,  my  mind  is  made 
up,  seek  not  to  alter  it.  To  linger  here  is  but  to  starre,  to  yield  is 
but  to  die,  and  dying  leave  all  joy,  all  wealth,  all  power,  to  that  thrice 
cursed  miscreant  and  dog.  Surrender  thou,  Don  Ferdinand  di  Ca*tro, 
surrender  thou  and  welcome ;  with  thee  they  will  keep  fsith,  with  me 
'twere  idiocy  to  dream  of  it.  This  night  will  I  do  on  my  harness, 
and  mount  my  destrier,  with  my  shield  on  my  neck,  and  my  lance  in 
my  hand  will  I  ride  forth  under  the  cloud  of  midni^t — follow  me 
few  or  many — like  the  erening  serpent  will  I  crawl  down  upon  their 
out-posis,  but  Uke  Jove's  eagle  will  I  launch  my  bolts  upon  their  un- 
suspecdng  heads — it  may  be  I  can  cut  my  road  through  theii  array, 
and  so  escape  to  work  them  wilder  wo.  It  may  be  I  shall  fail,  yet 
even  in  failing  shall  I  die  full  knightly,  in  my  steel  harness,  slaving  V 
"  Most  noble  King  and  Lord,''  Don  Ferdinand  replied,  "  whither* 
soever  you  ride  forth,  thither  I  follow.  If  so  be  that  you  escape,  why 
lin  aflertime  may  conquer  at  your  bridle-rein,  if  that  you  fail  and  fall,  it 
will  at  least  be  something  to  die  with  so  great  a  king,  a  knight  so  hardy." 
No  words  more  were  exchanged,  but  coats  of  steel  and  casques  of 
proof  were  yielded  to  the  armorer's  busiest  care ;  lances  were  chosea 
of  the  toughest,  two-hauded  swords  were  girded.  The  evening  meal 
was  spread,  the  board  was  laid  with  the  choicest  fare  the  leaguered 
hold  could  tumish,  cups  of  the  golden  Xeres,  or  the  rich  fruity  Mala- 
ga went  round ;  and  there  was  bold  and  gay  discourse  oi  deeds  of 
knightly  daring,  and  tales  of  woman's  love.  The  feast,  protracted 
though  it  was  till  the  last  hour  but  one  of  night  was  pealed  forth  by 
the  castle  bell  and  noted  by  the  drowsy  sen^uel,  wa«  ended.  The 
king,  all  sable  mail  from  crest  to  spur,  with  neither  cognizance 
nor  blazonry,  nor  plume,  noi  surcoat,  strode  down  the  clanging  stair- 
case— clanging  beneath  his  steel-shod  feet  and  the  steel  scabbard  of 
his  mighty  espaldon.  Five  knighu,  six  veteran  men-at-arms,  and  two 
guides  followed  him.  A  small  band  indeed  wherewith  to  dare  the 
might  of  banded  thousands  ;  but  in  that  httle  band  there  was  not  one 
who  did  not  feel  his  heart  swollen  as  it  were  with  the  hot  blood  of 
a  hundred  ;  his  hand  strong  with  the  muscles  of  a  host  So  true  it 
is  that  daring  leaders,  whether  they  lead  to  evil  or  to  good,  make  darhlg 
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followera ;  that  energy,  and  warlike  skill,  and  desperate  self-deTOtion 
win  win  respect  and  admiration  from  the  soldieiy  for  any  general, 
how  RithlesB,  how  lyiannical,  soeTer.  There  was  not  one  of  thoso 
who  followed  to  his  last  field  him  justly  named  the  cruel,  who  lored, 
or  honored — not  one  who  would  have  brooked  to  live,  though  all  from 
Taiioua  motives  were  prepared  to  die  with  him.  The  noble  Ferdinand, 
because  he  was  Spain's  true  king  and  legitimate  ruler — Sir  Reginald 
Holmes,  far-famed  as  the  Green  Squire,  and  Sir  Ralph  Arundel,  be- 
cause they  stood  pledged  by  their  English  honor,  and  theii  high  chi- 
valry  of  soul,  to  fight  beneath  his  banner  to  the  uttermost — the  odiers 
of  the  Spaniards,  some  for  the  hope  of  present  safety  and  of  future 
vengeance,  and  some  from  loyalty,  and  some  from  shame — all  boldly, 
sJ]  devotedly,  all  fearlessly— but  none  for  love  nor  liking. 

The  gates  were  opened  silently,  and  the  bridge  lowered.  The 
night  was  dark  as  a  wolfs  month,  while  a  small  driving  rain  drifted 
continually,  from  the  thick  black  clouds  which  covered  all  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven,  before  a  strong  south-western  wind.  In  looth  It 
had  been  a  keen  eye  that  could  have  discerned  any  living  thing  with- 
in a  bow-shot's  distance,  and  it  had  needed  a  right  quick  and  subtile 
ear  to  have  caught  any  sound  above  the  pattering  of  the  rain  and  the 
loud  wailing  of  the  blast.  It  was  the  very  night,  wherein  to  do  some 
deed  of  great  adventure,  to  perform  some  notable  escape.  Thereat 
was  King  Don  Pedro  very  glad,  and  his  heart  was  revived,  and  all 
his  company,  that  were  about  him,  were  greatly  comforted  with 
hope,  that  they  said  each  to  the  other,  "  Sob,  airs,  but  we  shall  scape, 
past  hope  !"  and  some  did  vow  great  candles  of  pure  virgin  wax  unto 
the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  their  good  patron  saints,  so  they  might  go 
free  from  their  present  perils  ;  and  some  did  bind  themselves  to  mighty 
feats  of  war  ;  and  sundry  to  great  penance  for  their  sins,  and  more 
than  one  or  two  to  pilgrimage,  even  to  the  Holy  Land.  But  none  of 
these  things  in  the  end  availed  them  anything.  For  the  Begue  of 
Villaynes — in  sooth  he  was  a  sturdy  man-at-arms  and  a  right  valorous 
and  pmdent  leader — mistrusted  much  the  night,  seeing  that  it  was 
dark  and  suitable  either  for  secret  flight  or  sudden  throwing  in  of 
succors  ;  therefore  it  waa,  he  kept  the  surer  watch,  going  the  rounds 
himself;  and  with  him  were  afoot  three  hundred  of  his  company. 
And  they  had  kindled  them  a  little  watch-fire  hard  by  the  angle  of 
the  road,  whereby  the  king  was  fain  to  have  escaped,  and  they  sat 
(here  and  wanned  them  -,  when  lo !  a  yeoman  from  the  ou^p03t,  which 
they  had  set  toward  the  castle  gate — he  was  a  mercenary — an  omlawed 
English  archer,  well  dight  with  ba^et  of  steel  and  a  light  brigandine, 
having  his  bow  of  yew,  a  good  six  foot  long  in  his  hand,  and  in  his 
bell  twenty-four  peacock  arrows  of  a  full  cloth-yard  measure,  with 
his  stout  Sheffield  whittle  and  his  leaden  maul — came  running  in  right 
hastily ;  and  when  he  came  near  to  the  Begue — "  O,  noble  sir,"  he 
aajd,  « I  kept  watch  toward  die  csstle  gate ;  an^  in  the  (u^  tt^W^n 
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the  guata  of  wind  I  iLeard  a  clanking,  bb  of  tianess ;  utd  evei  and  anoa 
a  barbed  horse-trunp ;  and  there  be  men-of-amiB  afoot,  and  nigh  unto 
ns  even  now ;  bat  whether  they  come  downward  from  the  castle,  or 
whether  they  come  upward  from  the  camp,  I  cannot  say  to  you,  for 
of  God's  truth  I  know  not !" 

Then  the  Begue  rose  up  hastily,  and.all  his  company  about  him,  a 
good  three  hundred  speais,  and  he  spoke  low  to  them  that  would  have 
followed  him-~"  Sirs,  keep  you  all  alill  privy,  for  now  I  can  hear  folks 
come  in  the  way.  We  will  go  know  what  they  be,  and  what  they 
seek  here  at  this  time  of  night,  peiadventore  there  be  some  that  are 
coining  to  re-victual  the  caatle."  And  he  stepped  down  into  the  hollow 
way,  that  led  down  from  the  castle  of  Montiel,  with  his  dagger  drawn 
ready  in  hia  hand.  And  there  camo  down  npon  him  Don  Pedro,  and 
his  twelve  that  had  issued  forth  with  him  ;  and  they  wist  not  that  the 
Begne  waa  there  j  but  he  came  suddenly  on  him  that  rode  next  to  Don 
Pedro,  and  said,  "  What  art  thou  T"  but  he,  being  nobly  horsed,  and 
of  quick  wit,  set  apura  to  hia  destner,  and  rushed  forth  from  him,  and 
passed  by  them ;  and  so  the  king  would  have  done  likewise,  but  the 
Begue  stepped  np  quickly,  and  seized  him  by  the  bridle  rein,  and  cried, 
"  What  art  thou  T  Show  me,  or  then  art  but  dead !"  and  the  three 
hundred  spears,  that  had  kept  them  all  privy  until  then,  drew  out  at 
once  and  stood  across  the  road,  and  compassed  the  king's  party  in  on 
every  aide. 

Then  when  the  king  beheld  that  rout  of  men  of  war  on  every  side, 
and  that  there  was  no  esc^w,  he  showed  himself  and  said,  "  Sir 
Begue  of  Villaynes,  I  am  the  King  Don  Pedro,  of  Castile ;  I  yield  me 
to  you  as  a  prisoner,  and  put  me  and  my  company,  which  are  but  twelve 
persons,  into  your  hands  and  pleasure ;  and,  sir,  I  require  you,  of  your 
gentleness,  to  bring  me  inU>  some  safeguard ;  and  I  sludl  pay  you 
such  ransom  as  you  will  desire,  for  I  thank  God  I  have  enough  there- 
for, so  that  1  may  'scape  from  the  hands  of  the  Bastard,  my  brother." 
Then  the  Begue  anaweted,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  shall  lead  you  straight, 
you  and  your  company,  into  some  safeguard  ;  and  your  brother  shall 
know  nothing  of  you  by  me."  Natheless  he  spoke  not  truly,  nor  as 
became  a  valorous  knight  and  noble  cavaher  ;  for  he  brought  the  king 
straightway  to  his  quarters  in  the  private  lodging  of  Sir  Lyon  di  La- 
konet,  and  he  set  meat  before  him,  and  entreated  him  right  courteously, 
and  prayed  him  to  be  disarmed  of  his  proof-harness.  And  King  Don 
Pedro,  at  his  prayer,  laid  aside  his  casque  and  cerveilleire,  his  gorget 
and  his  coat  of  plate,  and  his  mail  hose ;  aitd  he  sat  down  to  meat  un- 
aimed,  save  that  he  wore  hia  secret  jazaran  of  mail  over  his  gipioa 
of  chamois  leather,  and  hia  tnisarieordt,  or  two-edged  dagger,  in  his 
belt ;  but  his  sword  was  unbuckled  and  his  head  bare.  And  when  he 
aat  him  down,  then  the  Begue  privily  sent  one  unto  King  Henry,  that 
said  to  him, "  your  brother.  King  Don  Pedro,  is  now  captive  " — and 
showed  him  where  he  was,  at  the  Begue's  lodging.    And  the  ki^ 
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had  not  sat  there  tlie  space  of  an  hour,  when  there  came  there  Henry 
of  Transtamara,  the  king  hia  rival,  and  with  that  bastard  the  Earl  of 
Roqueber^,  and  certain  othera  with  Sir  Bettraud  du  Guesclin. 

And  Henry  looked  about  him,  when  he  entered  in,  and  cried, 
"  Where  is  that  Jew  and  bastard  that  caUeth  himself  King  of  Castile !" 
Then  Pedro  ataited  up,  and  glared  upon  bia  brother,  like  to  a  baited 
bull,  deapitefiilly  and  dauntlessly  ;  for,  though  he  was  a  cruel  and  fierce 
^lant,  yet  was  he  a  right  hardy  and  brave  knight ;  and  Pedro  said,  in 
a  Toice  high  and  clear  and  like  unto  a  herald's  summons—"  Nay,  it 
is  thon  that  art  the  bastard.  I  am  the  son  of  King  Alphonso.  I  am 
the  King — the  kino  l" 

And  Henry  answered  nothing  ;  but  drew  his  dagger.  Then  Pedro 
looked  repKMchfuUy  toward  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  for  that  he  was  a 
famous  knight,  and  one  untainted  with  the  shame  of  treason,  and 
Bertrand  answered  him,  and  said,  "  Nay,  thon  shall  have  fair  play." 
,  Yet  he  too  ked.  For  with  the  word,  Don  Pedro  leaped  against  bis 
brother  with  a  fell  cry,  and  tbiuat  aside  his  dagger,  and  wrestled  with 
him,  and  overthrew  him.  And  Henry  fell,  doubled  across  a  bench, 
with  his  right  hand,  that  held  his  long  knife,  under  him  ;  and  Pedro 
kneh  upon  his  chest,  and  unsheathed  his  miierieorde  and  raised  his 
aim  to  smite  him.  But  then,  despite  the  plighted  fai&  of  the  Begue 
of  Villaynes,  and  the  pledged  word  of  Du  Guesclin,  the  Earl  of  Roque- 
bertyn  stepped  in,  and  seized  Don  Pedro  by  the  arm,  and  overturned 
him  forcibly,  and  held  him  down  until  his  brother  gained  his  feet  'again 
and  plunged  his  knife  three  several  times  into  the  prostrate  body — 
while  he,  undaunted  in  bis  death,  as  be  had  been  in  life,  shrank  not 
from  the  keen  steel,  nor  blenched  at  all,  but  gazed  right  in  his  brother's 
eyes,  and  at  each  mortal  stab  exclaimed,  "  1  am  the  King!"  but  with 
ike  third  blow,  from  nose,  eyes,  and  mouth  forth  gushed  the  dark  red 
life-blood ;  and  with  one  shivering  ispasm  his  limbs  stretched  out,  and 
his  keen  features  fell,  and  he  lay  dead  at  his  murderer's  feet. 

Roused  by  the  tumult,  but  roused  too  late,  in  rushed  his  men — Re- 
f^ald  Holmes  and  Arundel,  with  their  swords  drawn,  came  first,  not 
would  they  be  appeased  or  pacified,  but  were  struck  down  and  slaugh- 
tered beside  tbfiir  slaughtered  lord — true  scions  and  examples  of  the 
high  English  chivalry — while  Ferdinand  di  Castro  and  the  rest  received 
no  evil,  but  remained  the  prisoners  of  the  Begue  of  Villaynes,  and  of 
Sir  Lyon  di  Lakonet.  Thus  fell  Don  Pedro  of  Castile,  justly  sur- 
named  the  Cruel.    Peace  to  hie  soul!    Amen! 
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TWO    TEARS   BEFORE    THE    MAST* 

About  six  yean  siDce,  a  youth  of  prontiaing  talents  and  excellent 
character,  the  son  of  an  eminent  poet,  purauing  hie  studies  with 
credit  as  an  undergFaduate  in  Cambridge  College,  was  attacked  with 
a  chronic  weakness  of  the  eyes,  for  which  hia  physician  prescribed  a 
long  sea  voyage.  To  the  anrpriae  of  all  his  friends,  he  determined  to 
take  the  remedy  in  its  harahest  and  probably  most  effectual  form,  that 
of  going  to  aea  as  a  common  sailor.  Finding  in  the  port  of  Boston 
on  American  merchant  vessel  bound  to  the  coast  of  California,  he 
became  one  of  the  crew,  sailed  on  board  of  her,  was  absent  two 
yeaiB,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  passed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  in  the  aevenil  Califomian  ports,  and  returned  a  skilful  and  active 
seaman.  During  his  absence  he  kept  a  regular  journal,  in  which  he 
noted  down,  without  any  view  to  publication,  whatever  he  thought  woi- 
ihy  of  remembrance.  This  ia  the  book  which  we  make  the  subject 
(^  the  present  article.  His  friends,  on  reading  the  manuscript,  found 
his  stoiy  so  well  told,  and  were  so  much  interested  in  his  adventures 
and  in  the  peculiar  kind  of  life  described,  that  they  have  persuaded 
him  to  publish  it.    In  this  they  have  judged  well. 

It  is  a  new  thing  in  our  literature,  die  life  of  a  sailor  in  the  merchant 
service-described  by  one  who  was  long  enough  in  it  to  know  it  well, 
and  not  bo  long  as  to  lose  the  vividness  of  the  impression  made  on  his 
mind  by  the  strong  contrsst  between  this  kind  of  life  and  the  very  dif- 
ferent one  he  had  left.  Not  only  is  the  description  graphic  and  strik- 
ing, but  you  feel  as  you  read  it,  that  nothing  ia  overcolored  or 
exaggerated.  In  many  books  of  travels  and  voyages  issued  from  the 
English  press,  you  see  atonce  the  traces  of  what  is  called  magazine 
writing.  Authors  by  profession,' we  are  told,  receive  from  booksellera 
the  meagre  journal  of  some  humdrum  person,  with  orders  to  aake  it 
aa  entertaining  and  attractive  as  possible,  and  accordin^y  set  them- 
selves st  work  to  dress  it  up  by  all  the  arts  of  embellishment  they 
possess.  But  dtis  book  you  cannot  take  up  without  at  once  becoming 
sensible  oi  the  charm  of  confidence  created  by  its  perfect  verity.  The 
author  has  evidently  no  view  to  entertain  or  eurprise  his  reader,  but 
merely  a  desire  to  set  before  him  a  faithful  account  of  what  actually 
h^pened ;  he  writes  as  if  he  were  on  oath  ;  there  is  not  a  word  in 
it  which  he  might  not  swear  to ;  you  are  convinced  that  the  dangers, 
the  escapes,  and  hardships  related  are  as  real  as  anything  that  ever 
happened  in  your  own  experience,  that  his  waves  run  no  higher  and 
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his  winds  howl  no  louder  iban  lie  saw  and  he&id  them,  and  that  his 
tough  and  harsh  old  captain — as  cruel  as  the  sea  he  sailed — has  not  a 
trait  ia  the  descriptioa  that  did  not  belong  to  the  original.  Some  part 
of  this  effect  may  be  owing  to  the  unlabored  simpUci^  of  the  style, 
which,  however,  is  seasoned  with  a  kind  of  dry  humor,  showing  it- 
self here  and  there  when  the  author  manifestly  cannot  help  it,  and 
now  and  then  a  touch  of  sea  droUery. 

For  OUT  own  part,  we  acknowledge  that  nothing  in  this  book  has 
given  us  more  pleasure  than  the  evidence  of  the  strong  sympathy  and 
Inotherhood  which  grew  up  between  the  author  and  the  class  of  which 
he  was  for  a  time  one — a  class  the  merriest,  most  daring,  most  free- 
hearted, most  improvident  and  woist  used,  of  any  in  the  community. 
With  regard  to  their  ill-usage,  if  we  had  any  doubts  before,  we  have 
none  after  reading  this  book.  The  commander  of  a  vessel  is  necessa- 
rily despotic  ;  and  power  eiercised  as  his  is,  without  supervision,  on 
the  sohtudes  of  the  ocean,  and  with  but  an  uncertain  responsibility  to 
tribunals  at  home,  can  hardly  fail  of  being  often  exercised  in  a  tyran- 
nical and  oppressive  manner.  The  author  of  "  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast  "  mentionE  some  remarluble  instances  of  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  seamen  of  which  commanders  of  vessels,  who  were  other- 
wise kind  and  just,  were  guilty,  and  remarks  that  the  presence  of  pas- 
sengers acts  as  a  powerful  restraint  upon  iheir  behavior  toward  tho 
crews.  Sailors  are  generally  so  thoughtless,  so  careless,  of  the  future, 
and  30  helpless  on  account  of  their  improvidence  and  their  unfitness  for 
any  other  calling,  that  they  are  at  the  meicy  of  their  employers,  as  re- 
gards their  comfort  and  usage  on  ship-board. .  If  they  were  like  oihei 
classes,  they  would  not  lead  the  hard  life  they  do,  the  life  of  a  dog,  as 
onr  author  calls  it ;  but  we  should  have  them  appealing  to  the  publio 
sympathy  and  sense  of  justice,  concerting  means  of  self-improvement, 
agreeing  on  methods  of  vindicating  their  rights,  stipulating  with  their 
employers  after  a  uew  manner,  and  taking  measuras  for  holding  them 
efiiactually  to  the  stipulations.  It  is  not  so  moch  a  want  of  intelli- 
gence that  prevents  them  &om  doing  this,  for  we  have  conceived  a 
more  favorable  idea  of  their  intelligence  from  reading  this  work  oS 
Mr.  Dana  than  we  before  entertained,  but  their  want  of  perseverance, 
their  careleasnesB  of  their  own  interest,  their  love  of  pleasure  and 
irregnlai  habits  while  on  shore.  In  this  selfish  world  every  class 
must  do  something  to  help  itself,  or  little  improvement  will  be  made 
in  its  condition.  The  principal  benefactors  of  the  sailors  and  asser- 
ters  of  Iheir  rights  must  come  from  their  own  body.  The  man  who 
has  done  most  for  their  moral  welfare  in  this  country,  Father  Taylor, 
as  he  is  called,  wb«  himself  originally  a  seaman ;  and  the  author  of 
thb  book,  who  loses  no  opportimity  of  bringing  their  wants  and  wrongs 
before  the  pnbhc  in  the  course  of  his  narrative,  would  never  have  fully 
understood  either  the  one  or  the  other,  bad  he  not  been  himself  a 
mariner.    So  much  did  he  feel  and  see  of  the  hardships  of  their  con- 
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dition  diat  lie  m&de  a  flolemn  TBBolution  to  attempt  something  for  their 
benefit,  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  effect  of  his  strong  and  ear- 
nest statements  will  be  seen  in  greater  attention  to  their  comfoit, 
their  morals,  and  their  rights. 

The  work  begins  with  the  appearance  of  the  anthor  on  board  of 
the  brig  Pilgrim  on  the  fourteenth  of  August,  1834,  in  the  costume  of 
a  sailor,  loose  duck  trousers,  check  shirt,  and  tarpaulin  hat,  having 
doffed  the  xmifoTm  of  an  undei^radtiate  at  Cambridge.  The  account 
he  gires  of  his  awkwardness  and  confusion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
voyage  is  Eunusing.  The  first  day  he  passes  at  sea  is  Snnday,  and 
at  night  when  the  division  of  the  crew  into  the  starboard  and  larboard 

wttchns  was  made,  Captain  T ,  the  commander,  walking  the 

quarter-deck  with  a  cigar  in  his  moatb,  and  dropping  out  the  words 
between  the  puffs,  makes  this  characteristic  speech : 

" '  Now,  mf  null,  we  bne  beguD  a  kmg  vojigs.  If  w>  gat  Uong  well  togetfaer, 
wg  ih*!]  b»g ■  comfonable cim« ;  iTwedon't,  wBihtlUnve  helliflost.  Allfou'ra 
gat  to  do  in  to  obajF  jrour  orderi  uid  do  jooi  datj  like  men — tben  jonll  fir*  wall 
enough  ;  if  you  don't,  jou'U  fue  hard  enoagh,  I  can  tell  yoa.  If  wa  pull  together, 
ifou'll  Gad  me  ■  clcTer  fellav  ;  if  we  don't,  yoult  find  me  a  Noodi/  reectl.  Tlwt'a 
■n  I're  got  10  Hj.     Qo  below,  the  larboard  watch  !'  " 

In  a  short  ume  the  new  sailor  gels  on  his  sea  legs,  and  begins  to 
understand  the  management  and  discipUne  of  a  vessel,  and  the  duties 
of  the  crew,  to  which  he  devotes  a  chapter.  We  extract  that  part  of 
it  which  relates  to  the  principal  personages  on  board  an  American 
merchantman : 

"  The  captain,  in  the  first  place,  ia  loid  piramoDal.  Be  itanda  no  w»tch,  eome* 
and  goea  when  ha  plaaaaa,  and  i*  iccoDntsble  to  no  one,  and  mnit  be  obejed  in 
aveirthing,  withonl  a  qusalion,  even  from  hia  chief  offleei.  He  hM  the  powmr  lo 
tarn  hi*  officer*  off  duly,  and  even  to  break  them  and  make  them  do  dntj  aa  aailor* 
id  the  forecaitla.  Whore  theis  oie  do  pMisngar*  and  no  lopelcargo,  *■  in  our 
veeael,  be  bai  no  companioD  but  hit  onn  dignity,  and  no  [deaautei,  utJeH  he  differ* 
rrom  mott  of  hi*  kind,  bot  the  conicioumei*  of  poaaCNing  lopreme  power,  and, 
occaaiooslly,  tha  eierciie  of  H. 

"  Tfaa  prima  miniatar,  the  official  organ,  and  the  active  and  inpaiiDtending  officer, 
t*  the  chief  male.  He  i*  first  lieutenant,  boalawain,  aailing-maatar,  and  qnartar- 
naatcT.  The  captain  lalla  him  nhat  he  wiabei  to  li*Te  dene,  and  leave*  to  him  the 
cara  of  ovarieeing,  of  allolling  the  work,  and  alio  the  leaponaibiliCy  of  ita  being 
well  done.  The  mate  (a*  he  i*  called,  par  txeeUaict)  alao  keep*  the  log-book, 
for  which  he  i*  responaible  to  the  ownen  and  inroren,  and  haa  the  chiige  of  the 
alowage,  aafa  keepit^,  and  deliverj  of  tha  cargo.  He  ia  alao,  ez-officio,  the 
wit  of  the  crew  ;  for  Ibe  captain  doeanotcondaacend  to  joke  with  the  man,  and  the 
Mcimd  male  do  one  caiea  for ;  ao  that  when  *  the  mate '  tbinka  fit  to  anieitab 
■  tha  people '  with  a  coane  joke  ax  a  little  practical  vrit,  every  one  feali  bonnd  to 

■<  The  lacond  mate'*  ia  proverbially  a  dog'a  birth.  He  ia  neither  officar  nor  m*n. 
The  men  do  rtot  reapect  Um  sa  an  officer,  and  he  ia  obliged  to  go  aloft  to  r**f  ted 
foil  the  tiqwail*,  tad  to  pat  hi*  handa  into  the  tai  and  iluah,  wiUi  the  real.  Hie 
crew  call  him  the  'aailor'a  waiter,'  a*  he  ba*  (o  funiiih  Ihem  with  apnn-jani, 
marline,  and  all  other  ata&a  that  they  twed''ia  their  woik,  and  hai  charge  of  the 
boalawain'a  lockei,  which  iocludaa  aerving-boardi,  marlin-apikea,  Ac.,  dec.  He 
it  eipected  by  the  captain  to  mainiain  hia  dignity  and  to  enforce  obedlaDce,  and 
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•till  ia  lupt  Kt  ■  gTMt  dutWM  horn  tha  nutc,  tod  obliged  to  woik  wil^  ths  cicw. 
He  ii  one  to  whom  little  it  given  and  of  wfaoiD  much  >■  tequiisd.  His  wtgea  an 
B>ualf]r  double  thiwH  of  ■  coranion  wilor,  and  be  eati  and  Blecpin  the  cabin;  but 
ha  is  obliged  to  be  on  deck  naarl/  all  hi*  time,  and  eala  at  the  lecond  table,  that  is, 
makei  a  maal  out  of  what  the  captalo  and  chief  mats  leave. 

"  The  steward  ia  the  captain's  eervanl,  end  haa  chuge  of  the  panllji  from  which 
eveiy  one,  even  the  mate  hiioaelf,  ia  excluded.  Theee  diatioEtiooa  uiuallj  find  him 
■n  enentf  in  the  mate,  who  does  not  like  to  have  any  one  on  board  who  is  not  eo- 
tiiely  undet  hia  control ;  tha  crew  do  not  consider  him  as  one  of  thsir  niunber,  so  he 
is  left  to  the  aVTcy  of  the  captaio. 

"  The  coid  is  the  patron  of  tha  crew,  and  tboM  who  are  in  his  favor  can  get  thflir 
wet  mittens  and  itookingt  dried,  or  Itgiit  theii  pipes  at  tha  galtaj  in  the  night  watch. 
Tfaeee  two  worthies,  together  with  tha  carpenter  and  eailmaker,  if  there  be  one, 
■taad  no  watch,  hot,  being  emplofed  all  daj,  ara  allowed  to  '  sle^  in'  at  night, 
ludess  all  hands  are  called." 

The  following  description  of  the  breathing  of  a  whale  is  striking : 

"  Tfaecalmof  the  looming  reminds  me  of  a  scene  which  I  forgot  to  describe  at  tha 
timeof  its  occurrence,  but  which  1  remember  from  ita  being  Iha  Erst  tinie  that  I  had 
hesid  the  near  breathing  of  whales.  It  was  on  the  night  thai  we  passed  between  the 
Falkland  Islanda  and  Suten  Land.  We  had  the  watch  from  Lwelve  to  fonr,  and  com- 
ing Dpon  deck,  found  the  little  brig  lying  perfectly  still,  aurrounded  by  a  thick  fog,  and 
tha  sea  as  smooth  aa  though  oil  had  been  ponred  upon  it ;  yet  now  and  then  a  long 
low  ewell  railing  over  ita  aorface,  slightly  lilting  the  veisel,  bat  wiihont  bresking  the 
glaaay  smoothness  of  the  water.  We  were  surrounded  far  and  near  by  shoals  of 
■loggish  whales  and  grampuaea,  which  the  fog  prevented  out  teeing,  rising  atowly 
to  the  surface,  ot  perhaps  lying  out  at  Isngth,  heaving  out  thoae  peculiar  lazy,  deep, 
and  long-drawn  breathings  which  give  auch  an  impreteion  of  anpineneas  and 
strength.  Some  of  the  watch  were  asleep,  and  the  olhera  ware  perfectly  etill,  eo 
that  there  was  nothing  to  break  the  illueton,  and  I  elood  over  the  bulwarha,  litten- 
ing  to  the  slow  breslhings  of  the  mighty  creatures — now  one  breaking  tha  water 
jual  alongside,  whose  black  body  I  almost  fancied  that  I  could  see  through  the  fog ; 
and  again  another,  which  I  coald  juit  hear  in  tha  distance— until  the  low  and 
legolar  swell  seemed  Ilka  the  heaving  of  the  ocean's  mighty  bosom  to  tha  aoand 
of  its  heavy  uid  long  drawn  respitations." 

In  doubling  Ca^  Horn,  the  crew  have  a  taste  of  the  stormy  and 
inclement  weather  of  that  region  ;  and  after  leaving  it  to  the  east,  and 
steering  northward  to  the  Island  of  Jaan  Fernandei,  an  accident 
occurred,  which  is  thus  described  : 

"HoMDiT,  Nov.  ItaH.  Thiswaaa  black  day  in  oar  calendar.  At  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  it  being  our  watch  below,  we  were  aroused  from  a  eound  aleep  by 
the  cry  of  "AD  hands  ahoy  I  a  man  overboard  '."  This  nnwonled  cry  aent  a  thrill 
throogh  the  haait  of  every  one,  and  hurrying  on  deck,  we  found  the  veaaal  bova  flat 
aback,  with  all  her  studding-aaila  set ;  for  tha  boy  who  was  at  the  halm  laft  it  la 
throw  something  overtioatd,  and  tha  earpeotar,  who  was  an  old  tailor,  knowing  that 
the  wind  was  light,  put  the  helm  down  and  hove  bar  aback.  The  wateh  m  deck 
ware  lawariag  away  tha  quarter-boat,  and  I  got  on  deck  just  in  time  to  heave 
nyeatf  into  her  ae  eho  was  leaving  tha  side  ;  bnt  it  was  not  until  out  upon  the  wide 
Paeiie,  in  onr  litlls  boat,  that  I  kMW  whom  we  bad  lost.  It  was  George  Ballmev, 
a  yonog  English  sailor,  wbo  wae  prised  by  the  officers  as  an  active  and  willing 
aaaman,  and  by  iba  crew  aa  a  Uvely,  hearty  fellow,  and  a  good  sbtpmata.  He  waf 
going  akift  to  fit  a  strap  round  the  iiiain-topmail>head,  for  lioglail  halyards,  and  had 
the  Btrap  and  block,  a  coil  of  halyards,  aod  a  marUrk-apika  about  hie  neck.  He  fell 
from  the  etarboaid  Ajttock  shrouds,  ar>d  pot  knowing  how  to  swim,  and  being  haa- 
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Tilf  dKMcd,  with  an  tluwe  ddngi  Nond  bii  neck,  ba  probablj  unk  imtmdUUlr. 
We  pulled  utem,  b  the  direction  in  which  ha  fell,  and  tbougti  we  knew  there 
no  hope  of  iSTing  bim,  jet  no  one  niihed  to  speak  of  letuming,  imd  we  ro 
about  for  ncarlf  an  bOQr,  nichont  the  hope  of  doitig  anjr^ng,  bnl  anwilling  to 
knowledge  to  aunelrea  thnt  we  ma>t  give  tum  op.    At  length  we  turned  the  boal'i 
head  and  made  toward  the  TSiael. 

"Deithiialall  time*  •olemn,  but  aercKO  much  M>ai  at  aea.  A msn  diei  on abOK 
hi*  bodj  lemiins  wiih  his  fiienda,  and  '  the  inoumen  go  about  the  atteeti ;'  bat 
when  a  man  falls  oTecboard  at  ua  and  is  lost,  thete  is  a  suddenneaa  in  the  eTent, 
and  a  difficulty  in  realizing  it,  which  ^ts  to  it  an  air  of  awful  mjilerj.  A  man  dies 
oa  ihoie — you  follow  hi*  body  to  the  {[TaTe,  *nd  a  itone  mark*  the  spot.  Yea  are 
oftau  prepared  for  the  event.  There  ia  always  something  which  helps  yoo  to 
realise  it  whsnit  happens,  and  to  recall  it  when  it  has  passed,  A  man  iiihotdonn 
by  your  aide  in  battle,  and  the  mangled  body  remains  an  oi^tcl,  and  a  rcai  nidenctt 
bnl  at  sea.  the  m*n  ia  near  you — at  your  •ids — you  heai  hii  toIcb,  and  in  an  in- 
stant he  ia  gonsi  and  nothing  but  a  vo^anfy  ahowt  hia  lou.  Then,  too,  at  sea^— to 
Qse  a  homely  bat  eipresBLTe  phrase — you  miti  a  man  lo  much.  A  dozen  men  are 
ahut  Dp  together  in  a  little  bark,  npon  the  wide,  wide  aea,  and  fai  montba  and  months 
■ee  DO  foim*  and  hear  no  voice*  but  their  own,  and  one  is  taken  euddenly  from 
among  tbsm,  and  they  mji*  hioi  at  every  turn.  It  is  tike  loaing  a  limb.  Theie 
are  no  new  Jaces  or  new  scene*  lo  fill  up  the  gap.  There  is  always  an  empty 
berth  in  Uie  forecastle,  and  one  man  wanting  when  the  amall  night  watch  is  mus- 
tered. Tbere  is  one  Ibh  to  lake  lbs  wheel,  and  one  leas  to  lay  out  with  you  upon 
the  yard.  You  miss  his  form  and  the  sound  of  hia  voice,  for  habit  had  made  thent 
almost  necesaary  to  you,  and  each  of  your  sense*  feel*  the  low, 

"  All  these  things  make  such  ■  death  peculiarly  solemn,  and  the  effect  of  it  reniains 
upon  Ihe  crew  for  some  time,  Hiere  is  more  kindness  shown  by  the  officera  to  the 
crew,  and  by  the  ctew  to  one  another.  There  ii  more  quietness 
The  oath  and  die  loud  laugh  are  gone.  The  otTicsra  sra  more  walcbfE 
crew  go  more  carefully  aloft.  The  lost  man  is  seldom  mentioned,  or  i* 
with  a  aailor'a  rude  eulogy — '  Well,  poor  George  ia  gone  I  Hi*  cruiae  ia  up  aoon  ! 
He  knew  his  woik,  and  did  hia  duty,  and  was  a  good  sbipniate,'  Then  usually 
follows  some  allusion  to  another  woild,  for  aailora  are  almoet  all  believera  ;  bul  their 
uolLon*  and  opinions  are  unfixed  and  at  loose  ends.  They  aay, — '  God  won't  ba 
hard  upon  the  poor  fellow  ;'  and  seldom  gel  beyond  the  common  phtase  which  seema 
to  imply  that  their  suBerings  and  hard  treatment  hers  will  excuse  them  bereafier — 
■  To  work  hard,  livi  hard,  dit  hard,  and  go  lo  hill  a^ter  all,  voutd  he  hard  indted  P 
Our  cook,  a  simple-hearted  old  African,  wbo  had  been  through  s  good  desl  in  bis 
day,  and  was  rather  seiiously  inclined,  always  going  to  church  twice  a  day  whenon 
shore,  and  reading  his  Bible  on  a  Sunday  in  the  galley,  talked  to  the  crsw  about 
apending  their  Sabbslhs  badly,  and  told  them  thai  they  mi^t  go  a*  suddsnly  as 
Gsorge  had,  and  be  ss  little  prepared. 

"  Yet  ■  aailor'a  life  is  at  best  but  a  mixture  of  a  little  good  wilb  much  evil,  and  a 
little  pleasure  with  much  pain.  The  beaulifui  ia  linked  with  the  revolting,  the 
snblima  with  the  common-place,  and  the  solemn  with  tfae  ludicrous, 

"  Wa  had  hardly  returned  on  board  with  oar  sad  report,  before  an  auclioa  was  held 
of  the  poor  man's  clothes.  The  captain  had  first,  however,  called  all  hands  lilond 
aaked  them  if  they  were  satisfied  that  eveiythiog  had  been  done  to  save  the  man, 
and  if  they  thought  there  was  any  use  in  remaining  there  longer.  The  crew  aO 
aaid  that  it  was  in  vain,  for  the  man  did  not  know  how  to  swim,  and  be  was  very 
heavily  dressed.     So  we  Ihsn  filled  away  and  kept  her  off  lo  her  course," 

The  Teasel  touches  at  the  beautiful  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
which  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  chapter.  In  December  the 
author  with  hia  messjuate  obtains  leave  from  the  captain  to  shift  his 
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binli  from  Ibe  steerage  to  tbe  forecastle,  in  regaid  to  which  he  malee 
tKe  following  remai^ : 

"  We  now  twpn.lo  feel  lika  Milon,  which  ws  ne»er  fully  did  when  ws  were  in 
the  (leerage.  While  ibare,  however  useful  uid  ictive  jou  me;  be,  you  are  but  & 
mongrel — tad,  ton  of  afterguard  and  'ehip'a  coanin.'  You  are  immediately  un- 
der the  eye  of  the  officen,  cumot  dance,  sing,  play,  smoke,  make  a  noise,  at  grmel, 
(i.  e.  complain,)  or  take  any  othsr  railor'a  pleasure  ;  and  you  [ire  with  the  aieward, 
who  ia  aiually  a  ga-between  ;  and  the  crew  never  feel  as  though  you  were  one  of 
Uum.  But  if  you  lire  in  the  forecaille,  you  are  <  as  independeot  as  a  wood'Saw- 
yer's  clerk,'  (naulicS,)  and  are  aaailor.  You  hear  sailors'  talk,  learn  their  ways, 
their  peculiarities  of  feeling  ss  well  as  speaking  and  acting  ;  and  moreoTer  pick  up 
agrealdealof  curiousaod  Dieful  information  in  seamanship,  ship's  cuitoms,  foreign 
countries,  &c.,  from  their  long  yams  and  equally  long  disputes.  No  msn  can  be  a 
sailor,  or  know  what  aailois  are,  unless  he  has  lived  in  the  forecastle  with  rbem — 
turned  in  and  out  with  Ibem,  eaten  of  their  diah  and  drank  of  their  cup.  Af[er  I 
had  been  a  week  there,  nothing  would  have  tempted  me  to  go  back  to  my  old  berth, 
and  never  afterward,  even  in  the  worst  weather,  when  in  a  close  and  leaking  fore- 
castle off  Cape  Horn,  did  I  for  a  moment  wish  myself  in  the  steerage.  Another 
thing  wbich  you  learn  better  in  the  forecaatla  than  yon  can  anywhere  eUe,  is,  to 
nake  arid  mend  clothes,  and  ibi*  ia  indispensable  to  sailors.  A  large  part  of  their 
watches  below  they  spent  at  this  work,  and  here  I  learned  that  ait  which  stood  ma 
in  so  good  stead  afterward." 

On  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1835,  ailer  a  passage  of  exactly  six 
months,  the  Pilgrim  comes  to  anchor  in  the  spacious  bay  of  Santa 
Barbara,  the  central  port  of  California.  Santa  Barbara  is  a  little  town 
of  about  a  hundred  houses  with  a  fort,  oi  presidio,  a.ai.  a  mission  or 
ecclesiastical  establishment  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Indians. 

The  bay,  like  all  others  on  the  coast  of  California,  except  that  of 
San  Francisco  and  that  of  Monterey  in  the  north,  and  San  Diego  in  the 
south,  is  exposed  to  the  south-east  wind,  which  in  the  rainy  season, 
between  November  and  April,  frequently  blows  in  violent  gales  and 
sweeps  in  the  whole  swell  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Vessels  are  there- 
fore obliged  to  lie  at  anchor  three  miles  from  the  shore,  with  slip 
topes  on  the  cables,  ready  to  go  to  sea  at  a  moment's  warning,  in  order 
to  escape  being  stranded  on  the  beach.  The  mode  of  landing  at 
Santa  Barbara  is  thus  described : 

"  Just  before  (Dn-dewn  the  male  ordered  a  boat's  crew  ashore,  and  I  went  as 
one  of  the  number.  We  passwd  under  the  slam  of  the  English  brig,  and  had  s 
long  pull  sihora.  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  which  our  first  landing  on  th« 
beach  of  Caliromis  made  upon  ma.  The  sun  had  jnat  gone  down  ;  it  waa  getting 
duaky;  the  damp  night  wind  «w  beginning  to  blow,  and  the  heavy  swell  of  the 
Pacilic  was  selling  in,  and  breaking  in  load  and  high  "  combsra  "  upon  the  beach. 
We  lay  on  oar  oars  fn  the  swell,  just  ontside  of  the  aurf,  wailing  for  a  good  ch«>cs 
to  run  in,  when  a  boat,  which  had  put  off  from  the  Ayacucbo  just  after  us,  earna 
alongside  of  ns.  with  a  crew  of  doiky  Sandwich  Islandera,  talking  and  hallooingin 
their  outtandiah  tongne.  '  They  knew  that  we  were  novicea  in  this  kind  of  boating, 
and  wailed  lo.see  ua  go  in.  The  second  mate,  however,  who  ileered  our  boat, 
determined  to  have  the  advantage  of  their  experience,  and  would  not  go  in  first. 
Finding,  at  length,  how  matters  atood,  they  gave  a  about,  and  taking  advantage  of 
a  great  comber  which  came  swellii^  in,  rearing  its  head,  and  lifting  op  tb«  )t«m  of 
•Br  boat  nasily  paipendicnlBi,  and  again  dropping  it  in  the  nougfa,  they  gaTa  ^m 
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m  fear  long  and  atmif  polb,  and  want  in  on  th*  top  of  tb«  gnat  iniVB,  Ihmwtl^ 
their  ou«  oraboiTd,  and  u  far  from  the  boat  aa  they  could  Ihiow  tbeio,  and  jamp- 
ing  ODi  Iha  inataut  that  the  boat  touched  tha  beach,  and  thea  KUing  bold  of  her  and 
ruDniiig  ber  up  high  and  dry  apun  the  land.  We  saw,  at  once,  bon  it  waa  to  be 
done,  and  ilio  the  necsaaitj  of  keeping  the  boat  '*Mm  on '  to  the  ■« ;  for 
the  inilint  Iha  asa  ihoald  itrike  on  het  broad-iide  or  qaarlet,  ibe  wonld  bedriTen 
up  broad-aide  on,  and  capeized.  We  pulled  atningtf  in,  and  aa  aoon  aa  we  felt  that 
the  wa  had  got  hold  of  ui  and  ma  canying  oa  in  with  tha  ipeed  of  a  race-hone,  we 
threw  the  oan  aa  far  from  the  boat  a*  we  could,  and  look  hold  of  the  gunwale,  ready 
to  apiing  out  anil  aeiiahei  when  aha  ititick,  the  officer  uaing  hia  Dtmoet  atrengthto 
keep  her  gtem  on.  We  were  ahot  up  upon  the  beach  like  an  anowfrom  a  bow,  and 
aeiiing  the  boat,  ran  her  np  high  and  dry,  and  eoon  picked  up  our  oara,  and  etood 
bf  her,  teadj  for  the  captain  to  come  down." 

It  was  the  butiness  of  the  crew  of  the  Pilgrim  to  collect  bides  oa 
this  coast,  cpDvey  them  through  the  surf  in  boats  to  the  vessel,  and 
aflerwsrd  to  deposit  them  at  San  Diego,  a  port  near  the  upper  part 
of  the  Caiifomian  peninsula,  to  serve  as  the  cargo  of  anolber  vessel 
which  was  expected  from  Boston.  Before  entering  upon  this  occgpa- 
tion  the  vessel  went  ta  Monterey  to  discharge  her  cargo.  Monterey 
is  pleasantly  situated,  with  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world,  in  a 
productive  region  enjoying  one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world, 
but  the  people  are  lazy  and  thriftless  almost  beyond  conception. 
The  following  is  part  of  the  acconnt  given  us  of  the  inhabitants : 

"B7  being  tfau*  continaallj  el^ged  in  trsnaporting  panengen  wilh  their  gooda, 
to  and  fpo;  we  gained  conaiderable  knowledge  of  the  character,  dreaa,  and  language 
of  the  peo|rie.  The  dreee  of  the  men  waa  aa  I  hare  before  douribed  il.  The 
woman  nora  gowni  of  Tanoaa  teiture — ailki,  crape,  calicoea,  &c. — made  aA«I  the 
European  eljle,  except  that  the  ileevea  were  abort,  leaving  the  arm  bare,  and  that 
they  were  iooie  about  the  waiat,  haiing  DO  corset*.  Tbey  wore  rboea  at  kid,  Ot 
aatia  ;  aaahe*  or  belta  of  bright  colore  ;  and  almoat  alwaya  a  necklace  and  ear-ringa. 
Bonnet*  they  had  oons.  I  only  aaw  one  on  the  eoaal,  and  Ihat  belonged  10  the  wife 
ef  an  Ameiicaa  aea-caplatn  who  had  aetlled  in  San  Utega,  and  had  nnported  the 
ehaotic  naaa  of  atraw  sod  riband,  aa  a  choice  preaent  to  hia  new  wife.  They  wear 
their  hair  (which  ii  almoat  mvariably  black,  at  a  vei;  dark  brown)  locg  on  their 
liecka,  aometimea  looae,  and  aometimea  in  long  braids  1  though  the  marrind  women 
often  do  it  up  on  a  high  conib.  'nieir  only  proteclion  againit  the  aan  and  weather 
i*  a  large  mantle  which  tbey  put  orer  their  heada,  drawingit  eloee  around  their  faeea, 
when  theygo  out  of  doon,  which  it  only  in  pleasant  weather.  When  in  the  bouae, 
or  Bitting  out  in  front  of  it,  which  ibey  ol^n  do  in  Gne  weather,  ihey  ueually  wear 
a  email  acarf  or  neckerchief  of  a  rich  pattern.  A  band,  also,  about  the  ic^  of  tho 
heed,  wilh  a  croas,  star,  or  other  Mnemeni  in  front,  ii  common.  Their  compleiiODB 
aiaTSriooa,  depending — aa  wall  aa  ibeii  dreaa  and  manner — upon  their  rank;  or, 
in  other  wordi^  upon  the  amount  of  Spaniah  blood  they  can  lay  claim  to.  Those 
who  tie  of  pore  Spaniah  blood,  baring  neTat  inleraairied  with  the  aboriginaa,  hare 
dev  hnmetla  compleiiona,  and  sometime*  CTen  aa  fair  aa  those  of  English 
women.  There  are  but  few  t^  these  bmilie*  in  California  ;  being  mostly  Ihoae  in 
official  elation*,  or  who,  on  Ihe  expiration  of  their  offices,  haie  settled  hare  upon 
properqr  which  they  have  acquired  ;  and  others  who  have  been  baniebed  for  etate 
ofl^»c«e.  Tbeat  form  the  analncracy ;  inlermarryiim,  and  keeping  up  an  eiclusiva 
■yatem  in  every  respect.  They  can  be  loM  by  their  compleiione,  dreaa,  manner, 
and  alao  by  their  apeecb ;  for,  calling  themselves  Castilians,  they  are  very  ambition* 
'  of  q)eakiDg  the  pure  Caililiau  language,  which  i*  spoken  in  a  aonewhat  com^led 
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Adaet  by  <ha  bwr  cIim—.  IVomthnn[]p«tcUH,tbsrgodowiibf  ngnliiabadu, 
powing  moratnd  cwib  diik  uid  muddy,  antil  jan  come  to  ihs  para  Inditn,  who  nun 
■boot  witb  Dothii^  upon  bim  but  >  idibII  piece  of  cloih,  kept  up  by  ■  nide  Isubei 
■tup  diiwn  roand  ha  waiil.  Qanerellj  ipeikiiig,  eicb  perwiD'i  cuM  ia  decided  bj 
tba  qoalit)'  ot  the  blood,  wbkb  ifaoin  itaslf,  too  pluni;  to  be  concealed,  at  fint 
■igbt.  Yet  ihs  leiil  drop  of  Speniili  blood,  if  it  be  only  of  qottrooD  or  ociood,  it 
mffleient  to  niaa  iham  from  the  nak  of  iltToe,  and  eolille  ihem  to  ■  init  of  clolfaei 
— boot*,  bet,  cloak,  *pon,  long  knife,  end  ill  complete,  thougb  coane  end  diitf  u 
may  be — end  to  call  ibemielTei  Eipanolei,  ud  to  bold  ptopertj,  if  thaj  can  get 
any. 

"  The  fODdoeaa  foi  drei*  Unong  the  woiqaii  ia  aiceanre,  and  ii  oftan  tba  ruio  of 
masy  of  tbem.  A  preaenl  of  a  fine  mantle,  or  of  a  necklace  oi  pair  of  ear-iing*, 
gitna  the  faior  of  moat  of  them.  Nolhing  ii  moTO  common  than  to  aee  a  woman  - 
living  in  a  boaae  of  only  two  rooEOJ,  and  the  ground  for  a  Boor,  dreaaed  in  apangled 
■atin  ahocB,  ailk  gown,  high  comb,  and  gilt,  if  not  gold,  aai-ring*  and  necklacs.  If 
their  huabanda  do  not  dieaa  them  well  eneugh,  they  will  loon  leceiTc  preienta  from 
othera.  Tbay  uaed  to  apend  whole  daya  on  board  our  reaeel,  eiamining  the  fine 
dotbea  and  omamenta,  and  fiequently  made  purcbaeea  at  a  rate  which  would  haTB 
made  a  aempeiieea  or  wniiing-taaid  in  Boaton  open  her  eyea 

"  Neil  to  their  Ioto  of  dreaa,  I  wai  moal  atruck  with  the  linenei*  of  the  roieea  and 
beauty  of  the  intonationa  of  both  aeiei.  Eiery  common  luffisn-looking  fellow, 
with  a  alouched  hat,  blanket  cloak,  dirlj  uttdsr-dnwe,  and  aoiled  leather  leggini, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  apeaking  elegant  Spaniah.  It  waa  a  pleaaure  aimply  to  liaten 
to  the  Bound  of  the  tanguaga,  befora  I  could  attach  any  meaning  to  it.  They  haie 
a  good  deal  of  the  Creole  draw],  bat  it  is  Taried  witban  occaiional  extreme. rapidity 
of  uttaiance,  in  which  they  aeem  to  akip  from  conaonant  to  conaooant,  until,  light- 
ing upon  a  broad  open  rowel,  they  reit  opon  that  to  reatore  the  baUnce  of  eound. 
The  women  cany  thia  peculiarity  of  apeaking  to  a  much  greater  extceme  than  the 

diiier,  on  honeback,  detiTering  a  meaaage,  aeemed  to  apeak  like  an  ambaaaadar  at 
an  audieoce.  Ia  fact,  Ihey  aametimea  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  people  on  whom  a 
cuiae  bad  fallen,  and  atiipped  them  of  eterytbing  but  their  pride,  their  maanera, 
and  their  veicea." 

The  people  of  California  are  suspicious  of  foreigneri,  and  none  are 
allowed  to  settle  in  the  city  bat  those  who  become  united  to  the 
Catholic  church.  Yet  the  trade  of  Monterey  ia  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
Enghsh  and  Americans  who  hare  married  OaliforDians,  and  have 
brought  their  children  up  Catholics  and  Cpaniards,  without  teaching 
them  ibe  English  language.  In  this  way  they  secure  popularity  and 
of^Q  rise  to  bo  persons  of  consequence.  The  chief  Alcaldes  in 
Monterey  and  Santa  Barbara  are  Yankees  by  birth.  Af\er  remaining 
a  few  dsys  at  Monterey  the  Pilgrim  proceeds  to  Santa  Barbara  to 
collect  hides.  Here  the  captain,  whose  severity  toward  his  crew  had 
been  unceasing  for  a  considerable  time,  began  to  haraas  them  by  every 
method  which  the  discipline  of  a  veasel  would  allow  : 

"  We  were  kept  at  work  all  day  while  in  port ;  which,  together  with  a  watch  at 
night,  made  aa  glad  to  tom  in  aa  aoon  aa  we  got  below.  Thui  we  got  no  time  for 
reading,  or— which  waa  of  more  importance  to  ui — for  waihing  and  mending  oar 
clotbas.  And  then,  when  we  were  at  aea.  Bailing  from  port  to  port,  ioatead  of  giiing 
n*  '  watch  and  watch,'  aa  waa  the  cnaUMD  on  board  every  other  veaael  on  the 
coast,  we  ware  all  kept  on  deck  and  at  work,  rain  oi  ahine,  making  Bpun-jan  sikI 
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rape,  ud  at  olhtt  woik  ia  good  wektb«i,  and  pielung  oakiu,  when  it  mi  loo  vat 
foT  ■njthing  elie.  All  bud*  were  called  to  •  came  up  and  aee  it  rain,'  and  kept 
on  deck  hour  itfler  boor  in  a  dreDching  nin,  (taoding  round  tbe  deck  ao  fai  apart 
M  to  pr«Tenl  oui  talking  with  one  another,  witti  out  tarpanlina  and  oil-clotli  jickati 
on,  picking  old  rope  to  piecea,  or  Ujing  op  gaiketi  and  roband*.  Thia  waa  often 
done,  too,  when  we  nere  lying  in  port  with  two  aochon  down,  and  no  nsceaailj  for 
more  ibin  one  man  on  deck  ai  a  lookout.  'Hiia  ia  what  ia  called  '  hazing'  a  craw, 
and  '  working  their  old  iron  up.' " 

From  Santa  Barbara  tbe  Pilgrim  proceeded  in  quest  of  hides  to 
San  Pedro,  &  desolate  place  on  the  beach  of  Califoniia  ;  vhere  aa 
occurrence  took  place  which  is  thus  related : 

"For  aoTeial  days  tbe  captain  aeemed  veij  much  out  of  humor.  Nothing  went 
right  or  fast  enough  for  him.  He  qoanelled  with  the  cook,  and  threatened  to  Qng 
himforthrowingwoodondeck  ;  and  had  a  diapole  with  the  male  about  reeving  aSpa- 
niab  burton  )  the  mate  eayiag  that  he  wai  tight,  and  had  been  taught  how  to  da  it 
by  a  man  tcAo  uoi  a  tailor  f  Thia,  the  captain  took  In  dudgeon,  and  tbey  were  at 
Bword'e  polnta  at  once.  But  hie  diapleaaure  was  chiefly  turned  againat  a  large, 
heavy-moulded  fellow  from  the  Middle  Statea,  who  waa  called  Sam.  Thia  man 
beaitated  Id  hia  apeech,  and  waa  rather  stow  in  hia  jDOLlona,  bat  waa  a  pretty  good 
eailor,  and  alwaya  aeemed  to  do  hia  beat ;  but  the  captain  took  a  diatike  to  him, 
ijiought  he  waa  anrly  and  lazy  ;  and  if  you  once  '  give  a  dog  a  bad  name  ' — aa  the 
aallot-phtase  ia — 'he  may  aa  well  jump  OTerboard,'  The  captain  found  fault  with 
CTeiydiing  thia  man  did,  and  hazed  him  for  dropping  a  martine-apike  from  the  main- 
yard,  where  he  waa  at  work.  Thia,  of  coarse,  waa  an  accident,  bat  it  waa  eel  down 
agalnet  him.  The  captain  wu  on  board  all  day  Friday,  and  sverytbing  went  on 
hard  and  diBagreeatils.  '  The  more  you  drive  a  man,  the  leas  ha  will  do,'  waa  u 
true  with  ua  aa  with  any  other  people.  Vfe  worked  late  Friday  night,  and  wera 
turned-tu  early  Saturday  poming.  About  (en  o'clock  the  captain  ordered  our  new 
officer,  Ruaaell,  wbo  by  thia  time  had  become  ihornughly  dliliked  by  all  the  crew,  to 
get  the  gig  ready  to  Lake  him  ashore.  John,  the  Swede,  waa  allting  in  ^e  boat 
alongaide,  and  Ruaaell  and  myself  were  alandlng  by  the  main  hatchway,  waiting  for 
the  caplaio,  who  waa  down  in  l^e  hold,  where  the  crew  were  at  work,  when  we 
heard  hia  TOice  raised  in  violent  diapute  with  eomebody,  wbelher  it  was  with  the 
male,  or  one  of  the  crew,  I  could  not  tell ;  and  then  came  blowa  and  acufflicg.  I 
ran  to  (be  aide  and  beckoned  to  John,  wbo  came  up,  and  we  leaned  down  the  hatch- 
way ;  and  though  we  could  see  no  one,  yet  we  knew  thai  the  caplam  had  tbe  advan- 
tage, for  hia  voice  waa  loud  and  clear. 

X  ■  You  aee  your  condition  '.  Ihiu  eee  your  condition  1  Will  jou  ever  give  me 
any  more  of  youryotc?'  No  anawer;  and  then  came  wreatling  ar>d  heaving,  as 
though  the  man  waa  trying  ID  tombim.  'You  may  aa  well  keep  Btill,for  I  have  got 
you,'  aaid  the  captain.  Then  came  the  question,  '  Will  you  ever  give  me  any 
more  ofyDUr  jawT' 

"  '  I  never  gave  you  any,  air,'  eaid  Sam  ;  Tor  it  wu  bis  voice  that  «a  heard, 
though  tow  and  half  choked. 

'■ '  That's  not  what  I  ask  you.     Will  you  ever  be  impudent  to  me  again  !* 

'* '  I  never  have  been,  air,'  said  Sam. 

'■■  Anawer  my  question,  or  I'll  make'aepread  eagle  of  yon!  I'll  flog  yoa,t)y  0-d.' 

" '  I'm  no  negro  slave,'  eaid  Sam.  ' 

" '  llien  I'll  make  you  one,'  aaid  tbe  captain  ;  and  he  came  to  the  hatchway, 
and  aprang  on  deck,  threw  off  bia  coat,  and  rolling  up  his  sleeves,  called  out  to  the 

mate — '  Seiie  that  maa  up,  Mr.  A 1     Seize  him  up  !    Make  a  apread  eagte  of 

him  I     I'll  teach  you  all  who  ie  maater  aboard  ! ' 

"The  crew  and  officera  followed  the  captain  up  the  hatchvraj,  and  a&Hr^ealtd 
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ordan  the  mats  Uid  hold  of  Sam,  wbo  made  no  reiistaoce,  and  carried  him  to  itta 
gangway. 

" '  What  ata  70a  going  to  flog  that  man  for,  jii  1'  did  Joha,  the  Swede,  to  the 
ciplsui. 

"  Upon  hearing  thi>,  the  captain  turned  upon  ^im,  bnl  linoning  bim  to  be  qoick 
and  reiolule,  he  ordered  the  itewanl  to  bring  the  ironi,  and  calling  upon  RosbsU  to 
help  bim,  went  up  to  John. 

"  '  Let  me  bIodg,'  wid  John.  '  I'm  willing  to  be  put  in  ironi.  You  need  not 
DM  tnj  forces'  and  putting  out  bia  handa,  the  captain  dipped  the  irona  on,  andaeut 
him  afi  to  the  quuter-decli,  Sam  bj  thia  time  wa>  teistd  up,  u  it  ia  called,  that 
ia,  placed  againat  the  ihtoada,  with  bii  wriata  made  faat  to  the  ihrouda,  bia  jacket 
off,  and  bia  back  eipoaed.  The  captain  itood  on  the  break  of  the  deck,  a  few  feat 
from  him,  and  a  lillle  taiaad,  ao  aa  to  have  a  good  aning  at  him,  and  held  in  hi* 
hand  the  bighl  of  a  thick,  atrong  rope.  The  officera  atood  round,  and  the  crew 
grouped  together  in  the  waiit.  All  tbeae  preparations  made  ma  faa!  aick  and  almoat 
faint,  angry  and  excited  aa  I  waa.  A  man — a  human  betng,  made  in  God'a  likenaae 
— futened  up  and  flogged  like  a  heaat  I  A  man,  too,  whom  I  had  lived  with  and 
eaten  wiih  for  monthi,  and  knew  simoat  ai  well  aa  a  brother.  The  first  and  almoac 
inconlrollshle  imputae  wai  reaiatanca.  But  what  waa  to  be  done  t  The  lime  for  it 
had  gone  by.  The  two  beat  men  were  faat,  and  there  were  only  two  besido  mjael^ 
and  a  imall  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  yean  of  age.  And  then  there  were  (beaide  the 
captain)  three  officera,  steward,  agent,  and  clerk.  But,  beaide  the  numbera,  what  ■■ 
there  for  aailora  to  do  ?  If  they  reaist,  il  ia  mutiny  ;  and  if  they  aucceed,  and  lake 
the  veisel,  it  ia  piracy.  If  they  ever  yield  again,  theii  puniahment  muatcome  ;  and 
if  they  do  not  yield,  they  are  piratee  for  lifa.  If  a  sailor  feaiat  bia  commander,  be 
rasiata  the  law,  and  piracy  or  aubmiasion  are  bia  only  alteinatiTei.  Bad  a*  it  wia, 
it  maat  be  borne.  It  is  what  a  lailor  ships  for.  Swinging  the  rope  orer  hia  head, 
and  bending  hia  body  ao  aa  to  give  it  full  force,  the  captain  brought  it  down  upon 
the  poor  fellow'a  back.  Once,  twice — six  timea.  '  Will  you  over  give  me  any 
mote  of  your  jaw  V  The  man  writhed  with  pain,  bnt  said  not  a  word.  Three 
time*  mors.  Thia  waa  too  much,  and  he  muttered  aomething  which  I  conld  not 
hear  ;  Ihia  brought  aa  many  more  aa  the  man  could  atand  ;  when  the  captain  ordered 
him  to  be  cut  down,  and  to  go  forward. 

"  <  Now  for  you,'  aaid  the  captain,  making  up  to  John,  and  taking  bia  irona  olf. 
Aa  toon  aa  he  waa  loose,  he  ran  forward  to  the  forecaatla.  '  Bring  that  man  aft,' 
ahouted  the  captain.  The  aecond  matu,  who  had  been  a  ahipmate  of  John'a,  alood 
atill  in  the  waist,  and  the  mate  walked  alowly  forward  ;  but  our  third  officer,  aniioua 
to  show  his  zeal,  sprang  forward  oTer  the  windlaaa,  and  laid  hold  of  John ;  but  he 
aoon  threw  him  from  him.  At  thia  moment  I  would  have  given  worlds  for  the 
power  to  help  the  poor  fellow  ;  but  it  waa  all  in  vain.  The  captain  stood  on  the 
quarter-deck,  bare-headed,  hia  eyei  flashing  with  rags,  and  hia  face  as  red  aa  blood, 
awinging  lbs  rope,  and  calling  out  to  bia  officers  :  '  Drag  him  aft  I — Lay  hold  of  him  ; 
I'll  tattUa  him '.'  ke.,  &c.  The  mate  now  went  forward  and  lold  John  quietly  to 
go  aft ;  and  ha  seeing  resiatance  in  lain,  threw  the  blackguard  third  mate  from 
him ;  said  he  would  go  aft  of  himielf ;  that  they  should  not  drag  bim ;  and  want 
op  to  the  gangway  and  held  out  hia  handa  :  but  aa  aoon  aa  the  captain  began  to 
Ditke  him  faat,  the  indignity  waa  too  much,  and  he  began  to  raaisl;  but  the  mate 
and  Rueaell  holding  him,  he  waa  aoon  seized  np.  When  he  waa  made  faat,  he 
turned  to  the  captain,  who  atood  turning  op  hia  aleoTes  anif  getting  ready  for  the 
Mow,  and  asked  him  what  he  waa  going  to  be  flogged  for.  'Havel  ever  refused  my 
duty,  air !  Have  you  ever  known  me  to  hang  back,  w  t«  be  msoleni,  or  not  to 
know  my  work  V 

" '  No,'  said  the  capi«io,  'it  is  not  that  that  I  flog  jon  for )  I  flog  yon  for  yoor 
tnlerfereoce — for  asking  qneationi.' 
_    " '  Can't »  man  ask  a  quoilion  here  withont  being  flogged  1'        (     ODoif 
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"■Not'iliDuted  tb«esptwii;  'nobodj^U  open  hU  monlh  «boud  thuTMwI, 
bal  m^Hlf;'  uhI  began  laying  theblowi  upon  hi*  back,  awiogmg  half  louDd 
betwMu  aach  Mow,  lo  give  iL  fuU  sffvcl.  Aa  he  want  on,  hia  paaaion  increaMd, 
■nd  be  danced  about  ths  deck,  calling  oat  ai  be  awung  tfag  rope — '  If  you  want  lo 
know  what  I  flog  yen  for,  I  '11  tail  jm.  It'a  beeanaa  I  like  to  do  |t  I — It  luira  me ! 
That'i  what  I  do  it  for  V 

"Ilieman  wrilfaed  under  the  pain,  until  be  could  andun  it  na  longer,  wban  ha 
called  oat,  with  an  szclamatioa  more  common  unoDg  foraigneia  than  with  ni — 
>  Oh,  Jeaui  Chiiat !     Oh,  Jeaua  Chrial !' 

"  ■  Don't  call  OD  Jeiu*  ChriaC,'  ahouted  the  captain  ;  <  lu  can't  hiip  ^m.  Call 
•«  Captain  T .     Be  'a  the  man  !     He  can  help  you  1    Jeaua  Chrnt  can't  help 

"  At  theae  worda,  which  I  ahall  nerer  forget,  tnj  blood  ran  cold.  I  could  look 
On  no  lotigar.  Diaguated,  «ck,  and  borror-n truck,  I  turned  away  and  leaued  orer 
tke  rail,  looked  down  into  the  water,  A  few  rapid  thoughla  of  my  own  aituation, 
•nd  the  proapect  oF  future  tevcnge,  croaaed  my  mind  )  but  the  falling  of  the  blowa 
and  tbe  ciiea  of  the  man  called  me  back  at  onca.  At  length  Ihey  ceaaed,  and 
turning  round  T  found  that  the  mate,  at  a  aignal  from  the  captaia,  bad  cut  him 
down.  Almoat  doiibled  up  with  pain,  the  mau  walked  ilowly  forward,  and  went 
down  into  the  foreeaatle,  Ersry  one  alas  etood  atUI  at  hii  pott,  while  the  captain, 
awelling  wlih  raga  and  with  importance  of  hia  achieTamenl,  walked  the  quar- 
ter-deck, and  at  each  turn,  aa  be  came  forward,  calling  out  to  oa — *  You  e«s 
your  condition  ]  You  aee  wheie  I'to  got  jon  all,  and  you  know  what  to 
expect  1' — 'You're  been  nietaken  in  me~-you  didn't  know  what  1  wai !  Now 
you  know  what  I  ami' — 'I'll  make  you  (oe  the  mark,  erery  aoul  of  you,  or 
I'll  flog  yon  all,  fore  and  aft,  from  ths  hoy.  Dpi' — '  You 're  got  a  drirer  orer 
you!  Yea,  a  tlave-dmer — a  ntgra-driuer !  I'll  aee  who'll  tell  me  be  ian't 
a  negro  alave  !'  With  thia  and  the  like  matter,  equally  cabulated  to  quiet  ue,  and 
to  allay  any  apprebaniiona  of  future  trouble,  he  entertained  ua  for  about  ten  mi< 
nutea,  when  he  went  below.  Soon  afierJohn  came  afl,  with  hia  bare  back  covered 
with  atripea  and  walea  in  every  direction,  and  dreadfully  awollen,  and  aaked  the 
■taward  to  aik  the  captain  lo  let  him  have  aome  aalva,  or  balaam,  lo  put  upon  it. 
'Ifo,'aaid  the  capuia,  who  heard  him  from  below  ;  '  tell  him  lo  put  hia  ahirt  on ; 
thal'a  the  beat  tbing  for  him  ;  and  pull  me  aahoni  in  the  boaL  Nobody  ia  going  to 
lay  up  on  board  thia  veaiel.'  He  then  called  to  Mr.  Ruiaell  to  take  thoae  two  men 
and  two  othera  in  the  boat,  and  pull  him  aahore.  I  went  for  one.  The  two  men 
could  hudly  bend  their  backa,  aud  the  captain  called  to  them  lo  'give  way  !  give 
way  '.'  but  tinJing  they  did  their  beat,  he  let  them  alone.  The  agent  waa  in  the 
alem  abeela,  but  during  the  whole  pull — a  league  or  more — not  a  word  waa  apaken. 
We  landed  ;  the  captain,  agent,  and  oflieer  went  up  to  tbe  bouae,  aud  lel^  ua  wi^ 
the  boat.  I,  and  thn  man  with  me,  alaid  neat  the  boat,  while  John  and  Sam  walked 
•lonly  away,  and  aal  down  on  the  [ocka.  They  talked  aome  time  together,  but  al 
length  leparatod,  each  etitjng  alone.  I  had  eome  feara  of  Joho.  He  wae  a  foiaigrv 
ei,  and  violently  tempered,  and  under  auffering ;  and  he  had  hie  knife  with  him,  and 
the  captain  waa  to  coma  down  alone  to  the  boat.  But  nothing  happened  ;  and  we 
went  quietly  on  board.  The  captain  waa  probably  armed,  and  if  either  of  them  had 
lifted  a  hand  againat  him,  they  would  have  had  nothing  before  them  but  flight,  and 
Btorvation  in  the  wooda  of  Calilbmia,  or  capinre  by  the  aoldier*  and  Indian  blood- 
hounda,  whom  the  oQei  of  twenty  dollaia  would  have  eet  opou  them. 

"  After  the  day'a  work  waa  done,  we  went  down  into  the  forecaatle,  and  ate  onr 
plain  inppar ;  but  not  a  word  wai  apoken.  It  waa  Saturday  nighl ;  but  there  waa 
BO  eong — no 'aneethearte  and  wive  a.'  A  glDOm  waa  over  everything.  The  two 
men  lay  in  their  beitha,  groaning  widi  pain,  and  we  all  tuimd  in  ;  bat  fm-  mytelT,  not 
lo  aleep,  A  Bound  coming  now  and  then  from  the  bertha  of  tbe  two  men  ahowed 
that  (hey  were  awake ;  aa  awake  Ihej  lauat  have  been,  for  ttiey  <aaldhMdtr  |i*,  p. 
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ona  ptxtOTa  a  moment ;  Ihs  dim,  iwingiiig  lamp  of  Uia  foracaatle  abed  ils  light  ovar 
ths  dark  hole  in  nhicb  we  lifed ;  and  many  and  Twiaua  reSecliona  and  puqioiea 
couraed  through  mj  mind.  I  thought  of  ant  aituation,  living  under  a  tyianny  ;  of 
the  character  of  the  cDuntrf  we  were  in  ;  of  the  length  of  the  Tejrage,  and  oC  the 
QDcertaintf  attending  our  return  to  America  ;  and  then,  if  we  ihould  retQnt,  of  the 
prsapect  uf  oblaintng  juatice  and  aitiifactian  for  these  poor  men  ;  andTOwed  if  God 
ahould  ever  gire  me  the  meana,  I  would  do  aomelhing  to  redraaa  the  grieTancea 
and  rcUevn  the  anffering*  of  that  poor  claaa  of  beinga,  of  whom  I  then  was  one." 

The  delicacjr  and  feeling  of  honor  which  this  event  showed  the 
crew  of  the  Pilghm  to  possess,  it  commemoiated  in  the  fallowing 
paragraph : 

.  "  On  board  the  Pilgrim,  et erjthing  went  on  regnlarty,  each  one  Crying  to  get  along 
aa  amoothljr  aa  poaaible  ;  but  the  comfort  of  the  loyage  waa  evidently  at  an  end. 
■That  ia  a  long  lane  nhieh  has  no  toming  ' — '  £very  dog  muat  have  hia  day,  and 
mine  will  come  by-and-by,' — and  the  like  proverba,  were  occaaiunally  quoted  ;  but 
no  one  apake  of  any  probable  end  of  the  Toyage,  or  of  Boiton,  or  anything  of  the 
kind  ;  or  if  he  did,  it  waa  only  Co  draw  out  the  perpetual,  aurly  reply  from  hia  ahlp- 
mate — '  Baatoo,  ia  iti  You  ma;  thank  youralara  if  yon  ever  aee  that  place.  Yoa 
had  betlflt  have  your  back  abeathed,  and  your  head  coppered,  and  your  feel  abod, 
■nd  make  out  your  log  for  Caiifornia  for  life  1'  or  elae  something  of  thii  kind — 
'  Before  you  gel  to  Boston  the  hidee  will  wear  all  the  hair  off  your  head,  and  you'll 


11  your  wages 


a  wig  with  l> 


"  Ttie  flogging  was  eeldom,  if  ever,  alluded  to  by  u<  in  the  forecaatle  If  any  one 
waa  inclioed  to  talk  about  it,  the  others,  with  a  delicacy  which  I  hardly  expected 
to  find  among  them,  always  atopped  him,  or  turned  ths  aubject.  But  the  behattiot 
of  the  two  men  who  were  flagged  toward  one  Hnolher  showed  a  delicacy  and  ■ 
aenae  of  honor,  which  would  have  been  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  highest  walk* 
■  of  life.  Sam  knew  that  the  other  had  suSered  solely  on  his  accoont,  and  in  all  hie 
complainta,  he  said  that  if  he  alone  bad  been  flogged,  it  would  have  been  nothing; 
but  that  be  never  could  aee  that  man  without  chinking  what  bad  been  the  means  of 
bringing  that  diagrice  upon  him ;  and  John  never,  by  word  or  deed,  let  anything 
escapd  bim  to  remind  the  other  that  it  waa  by  interfering  Co  save  hia  ahipmaCe,  that 
be  bad  Buffered." 

The  journal  aflerward  relates,  that  although  the  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  the  flogging  passed  off  with  time,  the  effect  of  it  upon  the 
crew,  and  especially  upon  the  two  men  themselves  remained : 

"John  was  a  foreigner  and  bigb-teiDpeied,  and  though  morlifled,  aa  any  one  would 
be  It  having  had  the  worat  of  an  encounter,  yet  bis  chief  feeling  aeemed  to  be 
anger  :  and  he  talked  much  of  aatiafaction  and  revenge,  if  he  ever  got  back  to  Boa- 
ton.  Bot  with  the  other,  it  waa  very  diOerent.  He  was  an  American,  and  had  had 
•ome  education  ;  and  this  thing  coming  upon  him,  aeemed  completely  to  break  him 
down.  He  had  a  feeling  of  the  degradation  that  had  been  inflicted  upon  bim  which 
the  other  man  was  incapable  of.  Before  that,  be  had  a  good  deal  of  fun,  and  amuaed 
na  often  wiib  qneer  negro  gtoriea — (be  waa  from  a  slave  aUte;)  but  afterward 
he  seldom  smiled  ;  seemed  to  lose  all  life  and  elaacicity  ;  and  appeared  Co  have  but 
one  wish,  and  that  waa  for  the  voyage  to  be  ac  an  end.  J  have  often  known  him  (o 
draw  along  sigh  when  he  was  slone,  and  be  took  but  little  part  or  interest  in  John's 
plana  of  aatiBfaclion  and  retaliation." 

In  the  excellent  observations  which  form  the  conclnding  chapter  of 

die  work,  the  author  doubts  whether  it  would  be  well  to  take  away 

altogether  the  power  of  the  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel  to  inflict 

moderate  corporal  pnniahn>ent.    We  should  think  the  single  instance 
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we  have  quoted,  sufficient  argument  against  the  practice  of  flo|fging. 
It  is  not  suited  to  the  character  of  our  people,  and  produces  mora 
evil  in  the  sense  of  degradation  it  brings  with  it  than  it  corrects  or 
prevents.  The  author  detests  it  as  much  as  we  do,  and  by  directing 
public  opinion  against  it,  would  gradually  cause  it  to  be  considered  as 
"  an  unheard-of  barbarity."  We  would  make  it  so  at  once  by  punish- 
ing the  commodore  who  resorted  to  it. 

From  Ssn  Pedro  the  Pilgrim  proceeded  to  San  Diego,  where  the 
cargo  of  hides  is  deposited,  and  where  the  author  remains  for  several 
months,  transformed  from  a  sailor  to  a  "  beach-comlier  "  and  bide- 
curer.  In  this  occupation  he  had  for  companions  several  natives  of 
the  Sandwich  islands  who  inhabited  a  huge  oven  fauih  for  baking 
bread,  of  whom  he  gives  a  graphic  and  interesting  account,  which  we 
would  quote,  if  permitted  by  our  liroiia. 

Of  the  political  state  of  California  the  aurhor  does  not  give  a  very 
favorable  account,  nor  of  the  public  administration  of  justice  : 

b;  mea  «ho  are  at  Ihs  foot  of  Iha  Udder  ind  in  denpemte  circumilBtieei,  JDat  *■  ■ 
nowpoliticsl  party  »  ■CBTled  bjr  luch  men  in  Dur  omth  counlrr.  Ths  only  obJMt, 
of  courae,  is  tb«  Iimtm  and  Bahea;  and  iaalesd  of  caueitaing,  paragnphing,  libd' 
ling,  flailing,  promiaing,  and  lyieg,  aa  vith  ua,  thej  lake  iriusketa  and  bay oneia,  and 
■sizing  upon  the  preaidio  and  cuatom-tiouae,  divide  tlie  apoila,  and  declare  a  new  Aj- 
Datlji.  Aa  for  juatica,  Ihej  know  no  law  but  will  and  frai.  A  Vankee,  who  had 
been  naturatiied,  and  brooms  a  Catholic,  and  had  married  in  the  aoanlr/,  was  sit- 
ting in  his  bouae  at  the  Pueblo  da  loi  Angelas,  with  his  wire  and  children,  whm  a 
Spaniard,  with  whom  he  bad  had  ■  difficulty,  entered  tbe  bouae.  and  aiabbed  him 
to  the  heart  before  them  all.  The  murderer  was  seized  by  some  Ysnkesa  who  had 
settled  (here,  and  kept  in  confinement  until  a  statement  of  the  whole  afEiir  coold 
be  sent  to  the  governor-genera!.  He  refuted  todo  anything  about  it,  and  lbs 
couDtrjmen'of  the  murdered  man,  aeeing  no  prospect  of  justice  being  sdniini stared, 
made  known  that  if  tiolhing  was  done,  they  shauid  try  the  tpan  themarlvee.  It 
chanced  that,  at  thia  time,  tbere  was  a  company  of  forty  trappecs  and  buolera  from 
Kealncky,  with  their  riQei,  who  had  made  theii  head-ijuartera  at  the  Pueblo;  and 
these,  together  with  the  Americans  and  Englishmen  in  the  pliue,  who  were  between 
twenty  and  thirty  in  number,  took  poisession  of  the  town,  and  waning  a  reasonable 
time,  proceeded  to  try  the  man  according  to  the  fomis  in  Ihoir  own  country.  A 
judge  and  jury  were  appointed,  and  he  was  tried,  convicted,  aenlenced  to  be  ahot, 
and  carried  out  before  the  town  with  his  eyei  blindfolded.  The  names  of  alt  the 
men  were  then  put  into  a  hat,  and  each  one  pledging  himself  to  perform  his  duty, 
twelve  namea  were  drawn  out.  and  the  men  took  their  ataiions  with  their  rifles,  and 
filing  at  (he  word,  laid  him  dead.  He  was  decently  buried,  and  the  place  was  re- 
atoted  quietly  to  the  proper  authoritiea.  A  general  wiih  titles  enough  for  an  hidal- 
go, was  at  Sen  Gabriel,  and  lasued  a  proclamation  as  lon^  ad  the  fore- top-bowline, 
threatening  destruction  to  the  rebels,  but  never  stirred  from  his  fort ;  for  forty  Ken- 
tucky huntera,  with  their  riflea,  were  s  match  for  a  whole  regiment  of  hungry,  drawl- 
ing half-breeda,  Thit  aSair  happened  while  we  were  at  San  Pedro,  (the  port  of 
Paeblo,}  and  we  had  all  the  particulars  directly  from  tlioae  who  were  an  the  spot. 
A  fa*  months  afterward,  another  man,  whom  we  had  ollen  seen  in  San  Diego, 
iBiirdered  a  man  and  hia  wife  on  the  high  road  between  the  Poeblo  and  San  Lout* 
lUy,  and  the  foteign^n  not  feeling  themaelres  called  upon  to  set  in  thia  case,  Iho 
parties  bebg.all  natives,  nothing  was  done  about  it;  and  I  fiequently  afterward 
saw  the  murderer  in  San  Diego,  where  he  was  living  with  his  wifa  and  family." 
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In  September,  1835,  the  author  Icfl  his  occupation  of  beach-cDmber 
end  hide-curer,  went  on  board  the  ship  Alert,  belonging  to  the  same 
house  jpith  the  Pilgrim,  and  returned  to  the  employment  of  passing 
Troin  port  to  port  on  the  coast  collecting  hides.  In  passing  round 
Point  ConceptioQ,  "  where  it  begins  to  blow  the  first  of  January  and 
blows  all  the  year  round,"  they  encouetered  a  furious  tempest  of  wind 
blowing  from  a  perfectly  clear  sky  with  a  mild  temperature: 

"  I  tbiil  ntrex  Target  the  fineaete  of  tho  sight.  It  wu  >  clear,  and  nitier  > 
chilly  night ;  the  slao  were  twinkling  nith  an  intenae  brightneu,  and,  aa  far  a>  thri 
eye  could  raach,  there  wm  not  a  cloud  to  be  leeii.  The  horizon  met  the  eye  in  a 
doGnpd  lino.  A  piinLet  could  not  hue  painted  lO  claai  i  iky.  Ther«  was  not  » 
■peck  II  pan  it.  Yal  it  was  blowing  great  gum  from  the  north-west.  When  you  ein 
aea  a  cloud  lo  windward,  you  Teel  that  there  i>  a  place  Tor  (he  wind  to  come  from  ; 
but  here,  it  teemed  to  come  from  noithere.  No  peiian  could  have  totd,  from  the 
heavens,  by  Iheii  eye.aight  alone,  that  il  wai  not  a  tlill  ■ummer'i  night.  One  reef 
•Her  another,  nre  look  in  iha  topaail*,  and  before  we  eonld  get  them  hoisted  np,  wa 
heard  a  lound  like  a  ahart,  quick  nllling  at  thunder,  aud  the  jib  wu  blown  to  atomi 
out  or  the  boll-rope.  We  got  Ihe  top.rail*  aet,  and  the  fragment!  of  tho  jib  atowed 
■way,  and  the  fore  top-miiat  atay-aail  set  in  iti  place,  when  the  great  main-sail  gaped 
open,  and  the  nil  ripped  Trom  head  to  foot.  '  Lay  up  on  ihit  main-yatd  and  furl 
the  Bail,  before  it  blowa  to  tatlers  '.'  ahouled  the  captain  ;  and  in  a  moment,  we 
were  op,  gathering  theremaina  of  it  upon  Ihe  yard.  We  got  it  ntapped  ronnd  the 
yard,  and  paised  gaskets  oier  il  as  snugly  a>  passible,  and  were  just  on  deck  again, 
when,  with  another  loud  rent,  which  was  heard  throughout  the  ahip,  the  fora-top- 
aail,  which  had  been  doublGreeTeil,  split  in  two,  alhwerlihips.  Just  below  ibe  reef- 
hand,  from  earing  to  earing.  Hete  again  it  wat  down  yard,  haul  out  reef-taeklei, 
and  lay  out  upon  the  yard  for  reefing.  By  hauling  the  reef'tacklee  chocta-block, 
we  took  the  strain  from  the  other  eariuga,  and  paaaing  the  close-reef  earing,  and 
knotting  the  point*  eaierully,  we  succeeded  in  aetliog  the  sail,  clase-raered. 

"  We  had  but  juelgot  the  rigging  coiled  up,  and  were  waiting  to  hear  'gotMlow 
the  watch  1'  when  the  main  royal  worked  loose  from  the  gaakela,  and  blew  directly 
out  to  leeward.  Sapping  and  shaking  the  maat  like  a  wand.  Here  waa  a  job  for 
aomebody.  The  royal  must  come  in  or  be  cut  adrift,  or  the  man  wootd  be  enappad 
short  off.  All  the  light  handa  in  the  starboard  watch  were  sent  up,  one  afwr  an- 
other, bat  they  could  do  nothing  with  it.  At  length,  John,  the  tall  Frenchman,  tba 
head  of  the  atarboard  watch,  (and  a  better  sailor  never  stepped  upon  a  deck,}  (prang 
aloft,  and,  by  the  help  of  h'a  long  arms  and  legs,  succeeded,  after  a  hard  tlruggte 
— the  sail  blowing  over  the  yard-arm  to  leeward,  and  the  sky-sail  blowing  direetif 
over  his  head — in  smothering  it,  and  Trapping  it  with  long  pieces  of  linneL  He  ' 
came  very  neai  being  blown  or  shaken  from  the  yard,  asveral  timet,  but  he  waa  a 
true  aailor,  every  finger  a  fish-hook.  Having  made  the  tail  snog,  ha  prepared  to 
send  the  yanl  down,  which  wat  a  long  and  dilficnll  job  ;  for  frequently  he  waa 
obliged  to  stop  and  hold  on  with  all  his  might  for  several  minutes,  the  ship  pitching 
so  as  to  mako  it  impossible  to  do  anythinif  else  at  that  height.  The  yard  at  length 
came  down  aafe,  and  after  il,  the  Ibra  and  miiien  royal-yards  were  sent  down.  All 
hands  were  then  sent  aloA,  and  for  an  hoor  or  two  we  were  hard  at  work,  making 
the  booms  well  fast :  unreeving  tho  sloddiag-sail  and  roytl  and  tky-sail  gear ;  get- 
ting rolling-ropes  on  the  yaida ;  setting  up  the  weather  breast-backataya ;  and 
making  other  preparationa  for  a  storm.  It  was  a  fine  night  for  a  gale;  just  cool  and 
bracing  enough  for  quick  work,  without  being  cold,  and  aa  bright  aa  day.  It  wat 
■port  to  have  a  gde  in  anch  weathar  la  this.  Tel  il  blew  like  •  hnrricane.  Tim 
wind  aeemKl  to  cmna  with  «  apjte,  an  «dgs  to  it  which  direiMMd  to  ■ciapa  oa  at 
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ths  jardi.  Tit  mere  forca  of  the  wind  nu  gnatei  than  I  bad  am  mod  it  lmri>T« ; 
but  dukD«»,  coid,  uid  weL  are  th(  wont  ptrlt  of  a  atonn  to  ■  uilor. 

"Having  gol  on  deck  again,  we  looked  rauod  to  aes  what  lime  of  n!ght  it  waa, 
mi  whoie  watch.  la  a  raw  minutei  the  maa  at  the  whsd  atiuck  four  belli,  and 
we  found  that  the  other  watch  was  onl,  and  oor  own  half  ont.  Accoidtoglj  the 
atarhoard  watch  want  hetow,  aad  left  the  ahip  to  ua  for  ■  couple  of  honn,  yet  with 
Olden  to  itand  bj  for  a  call." 

"  Hatdljr  had  thejr  got  below,  before  away  weal  the  fote  top-maat  aCajr-aaQ,  blown 
to  libaoda.  Thia  wai  a  amall  lail,  which  we  could  manage  in  the  watch,  ao  that 
we  were  nol  obliged  to  call  ap  the  other  watch.  Wa  laid  out  upon  the  bowiprit, 
where  we  ware  under  water  half  the  time,  and  look  in  the  fragment!  of  the  aail, 
and  aa  ahe  mual  have  aone  head  aail  on  her,  prepared  to  bend  another  atajr-aaiL  We 
got  ths  new  one  out,  into  the  nettinga ;  aeiied  on  the  lack,  sheata,  and  ^alyarda, 
and  the  hanka ;  manned  the  halyarda,  cut  adrift  the  frappin^;  linea,  and  hoiat-jd  away  ; 
but  before  it  waa  half  way  op  the  atay,  it  waa  blown  all  to  piecea.  When  we  be- 
layed the  halyarda,  there  waa  nothing  lefi  but  the  holt-rope.  Now  large  ejea  be- 
gan to  ihow  chemielveB  in  the  fore-sail,  and  knowing  that  it  mult  aonngo,  the  mate 
orderod  us  upon  thn  yard  lo  furl  it.  Being  unwilling  to  call  up  the  watch  who  had 
been  on  deck  all  night,  he  rouied  out  the  carpenter,  gailTnaker,  cook,  steward,  and 
other  idlers,  and,  with  their  help,  ws  manned  the  forB-yard,  and  after  nearly  half  an 
hour's  struggle,  maitered  the  sail,  and  got  it  well  furled  round  the  yard.  The  forte 
of  the  wind  had  neter  bean  ^eatsr  than  at  thia  moment.  In  gomg  up  the  rigging, 
it  aaemed  absolutely  to  pin  ut  down  to  the  ahronds;  and  on  the  yard,  there  waa  no 
aiicb  thing  aa  turning  a  face  to  windward.  Tet  hare  waa  no  driving  elect,  and 
darkneae,  and  wet,  aud  cold,  as  off  Cape  Horo  ;  and  inilead  of  a  stiff  oil-cloth  auit, 
south-waster  caps,  and  thick  boota,  we  had  on  hate,  round  jackets,  duck  Irouieia, 
light  ahoei,  and  everything  hglit  and  easy.  All  theie  things  make  a  great  diOerencs 
to  a  sailor.  When  we  got  on  deck,  the  man  al  the  wheel  itrock  eight  hells,  (font 
o'clock  in  the  momiag,)  and  '  all  itar-howlines,  ahoy  !'  brought  the  other  watch  up. 
But  there  waa  no  going  below  for  us.  The  gale  waa  now  at  its  height,  '  blowing 
like  scJSBora  snd  thumb-screws  ;'  the  captain  was  on  deck ;  the  ship,  which  waa 
light,  rolling  and  pitching  aa  though  ahe  would  shake  the  loug  alicki  out  of  her  ; 
and  the  aaila  gaping  open  and  splitting  in  every  direction.  The  mizien  lop-aail, 
which  was  comparatiTely  a  new  sail,  and  cloaa  reefed,  iplil  from  head  to  foot,  in  the 
bunt ;  the  fore  lop-aail  want,  in  one  rant,  from  clue  to  earing,  and  was  blown  to  tat- 
lere  ;  one  of  the  chain  bobauys  parted  ;  the  aprit-aail  yard  sprung  in  the  slinga  ; 
the  martingale  had  slued  away  off  to  leaward ;  and,  owing  lo  the  long  dry  weather, 
the  les  rigging  hung  in  large  bights,  si  every  lurch.  One  of  the  rnsiu  lop-gallsnt 
ahroudg  had  parted  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  galley  had  got  adrift,  and  gone  over  to 
leeward,  and  the  anchor  on  the  lee  bow  had  worked  loose,  and  waa  thumping  the 
aide.  Here  was  work  enough  for  all  hands  for  half  a  day.  Oar  gang  laid  outon 
the  mizxen  top-sail  yard,  and  afUr  mora  than  half  an  hour's  hard  work,  furled  the 
Bail,  though  it  bellied  out  over  our  heads,  snd  again  by  a  slat  of  the  wind,  blew  it 
tmder  the  yard,  with  a  fearful  jerk,  and  almost  threw  us  off  frnm  ihe  foot-ropea. 

"  Double  gaskets  were  psased  around  the  yards,  rolling  tackles  and  Other  gear 
bowsed  taught,  and  everything  made  aa  secure  aa  could  be.  Coming  down,  we 
found  the  reat  of  the  crew  just  laying  down  Ihe  fore  rigfring,  hiving  furled  the  tat- 
tered lop-aail,  or,  rather,  swathed  it  round  the  yard,  which  looked  like  a  brokea 
limb,  bandaged.  There  waa  no  sail  now  on  ttie  ahip  hut  the  apanker  and  the  close- 
reefed  main  top-aail.  which  still  held  good.  But  this  was  too  much  after  sail ;  and 
order  was  given  to  furl  the  apanker.  The  brails  were  hauled  up,  and  all  the  light 
bands  in  the  alarhoard  watch  lent  out  on  the  gaff  to  paaa  the  gaskets ;  but  they 
could  dn  nothing  with  il.  The  second  mate  awore  st  them  for  a  parcel  of  '  aogers,' 
■cd  sent  up  a  couple  of  Ihe  heat  men  j  hut  they  could  do  no  better,  and  the  gaff  waa 
lowered  dawn.    AU  bands  were  now  employed  in  aettiag  up  the  lea  rigging,  fishing 
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tha  iprit-uil  yard,  Iiihing  the  giltey,  tmd  ^tting  tacUii  upon  thn  mntingile,  lo 
baw*a  it  (a  windmrd.  Being  in  the  iarboord  mtcti,  mj  dntj  nsi  forwktd,  lo  auist 
in  leUing  up  the  mitlingaU.  Tbice  of  ui  were  out  on  the  martingate  guj«  and 
btek-ropea  for  moTB  than  half  an  honi,  earrjing  out,  hooking  and  anhooking  the 
Ueklei,  *e>ertl  timei  buried  in  the  leaa,  unlil  the  mate  ocdered  ui  in,  from  fear  of 
•ui  being  waahed  off.  The  aachon  were  then  to  be  taken  up  on  the  rail,  which 
kept  all  handa  oa  the  forecaitle  for  an  hour,  though  evei^  now  and  (hen  the  lea 
broka  orei  it,  waihing  rhe  li^ng  to  leeward,  filling  the  lee-Kuppen  breait  high, 
and  waahing  chock  aft  to  the  (aflrail. 

"  Having  got  eTerrthingMCore  again,  we  wera  promiaiug  onrselvee  tome  break' 
fait,  iiji  it  wai  now  neerlj  nine  o'clock  in  (he  forenoon,  when  the  toaia  lop-aail 
ahowed  BTident  aign*  of  giving  way.  Some  aail  niiiM  be  kepi  on  the  ahip,  and  the 
captain  Ordered  the  (ore  and  miia  apencer  gaff*  lo  be  lowered  dooin,  and  the  two 
■pancera  (which  ware  alarm  aaila,  bran  new,  email,  and  made  of  Uio  atrangest  can- 
vaaa)  to  be  got  up.  and  bent ;  leaving  the  main  lop'iail  to  blow  awaf ,  with  a  blea- 
aingou  it,  if  it  would  onlj  laat  udIiI  we  coald  aat  the  apancera,  Theae  we  bent 
on  *erj  carafDllj,  with  atrong  robanda  and  aeiiinga,  and  making  tacklea  fail  lo  the 
clewa,  bowaed  them  down  lo  the  wsler-waya.  B;  thia  time  the  main  top-aiil  waa 
among  the  thinga  that  have  been,  and  we  went  aloft  lo  alow  away  the  remnant  of 
the  laat  of  all  thoea  which  were  on  the  ahlp  twenty-four  houn  before.  The  apen- 
cer* were  now  the  only  aiila  on  the  ahip,  and  being  atrong  and  amall,  and  near  the 
deck,  preaenling  but  hide  aurface  lo  tile  wind  above  th*  rail,  promiaed  to  hold  oot 
well.  Hove-lo  onder  iheae,  and  aaaed  by  having  no  aail  above  the  tope,  the  ahip 
toee  and  fell,  and  drifted  dS"  lo  leewaid  like  a  line  of- bat  lie- ahip. 

"  II  waa  now  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  watch  wae  aent  below  lo  get  braaklaat.  and 
at  eight  bells,  (noon,)  a>  eveiything  waa  aoug,  although  the  gale  had  not  in  the  laatt 
abated,  the  walch  wai  aet,  and  the  other  wale!)  and  idlera  aent  below.  For  ihtee 
daya  and  three  nighta,  the  gale  conlinaed  with  onabatad  fuiy.  and  with  aiogalar  re- 
gotaiity.  There  were  no  loUa,  and  very  little  varialion  in  ita  Gerceneaa.  Oor  ahip 
being  light,  rolled  ao  aa  almoat  lo  aend  the  fore  yard-aim  under  water,  and  drifted 
off  boddy  lo  leeward.  All  thia  time  there  waa  nol  a  clond  to  be  aeen  in  the  aky, 
day  or  night ; — no,  nol  ao  large  aa  a  man'a  hand.  Every  morning  the  enn  roee 
dondleaa  (rom  the  aea,  and  aet  again  at  night,  in  the  aea,  in  a  flood  of  light  The 
aiara,  loo,  came  out  of  ibe  bloe,  one  after  another,  night  after  night,  ambacured, 
and  twinkled  a*  cleat  aa  on  a  atill  ftoatj  night  at  home,  until  the  day  came  upon 
them.  All  Ihia  lime  the  aea  wae  rolling  in  immenie  aurgea,  white  with  foam,  aa  far 
aa  the  eye  could  reach,  on  every  aide,  fat  we  wore  now  league*  and  leaguea  fron 

We  bad  marked  rarious  other  passages  Tor  insertioa  relaling  to  ih« 
people  and  cnalomt  of  Califomia ;  the  ressels  and  tlieir  crews  arrives 
at  its  ports  during  the  stay  of  the  author  in  the  place ;  the  treatment 
of  the  sailors  by  their  officers,  and  other  matters  ;  but  we  find  thai  wo 
have  slready  drawn  very  liberally  on- the  contents  of  ibe  book,  and 
must  refrain.  In  May,  1836,  the  atithoi  sailed  on  his  return  to  Boston 
in  the  ship  Alert,  conunauded  by  the  same  captain  who  navagiled 
the  Pilgrim  in  bet  passage  to  California.  In  doubling  Cape  Horn  in 
the  month  of  3nly,  mid-winter  in  that  region,  they  encountered  a  series 
of  furious  aiorms,  accompanied  with  intense  cold,  which  are  described 
with  an  dmost  terrific  minuteness.  We  have  not,howerer,  space  for 
any  extracts.  Between  the  storms  they  had  glimpses  of  the  glorious 
beauty  of  the  icebergs : 

"  At  twelve  o'clock  ws  wmt  below,  and  had  jiut  got  through  diniMr^  whM^  ^ 
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cook  put  hii  batd  dom  tlie  •cuul*  ind  told  lu  lo  coms  on  dock  and  ue  the  finnt 
light  we  had  evai  •esn.  '  Where  awajr,  cook  ?'  uked  ihs  firat  msn  who  wu  up. 
'  On  the  lirboard  hair.'  Aud  there  laj,  flouting  in  the  ocemi,  uvoiil  mile*  oS,  ■□ 
immeDie,  inegulu  ma*!,  lie  top  nad  poiuli  coierad  with  tnow,  and  ilacBotta  of  ■ 
daep  indigo  color.  This  wia  in  iceberg,  and  of  the  largael  alia,  ai  oat  of  our  men 
■aid  vho  huj  been  in  ihs  Norlhem  ocean.  Aefai  aa  tba  eye  could  reach,  the  »• 
in  eier;  direcliDn  viai  of  a  deep  blue  color,  the  warea  ruaning  high  and  freah,  and 
aparkling  in  the  light,  and  in  llie  tnidit  lay  this  immenH  muunlain-iaUnd,  its  caTltiei 
and  val^eye  thrown  into  deep  ihade,  and  ili  poiDts  and  pinnaclea  glittering  in  the 
iin.  All  handa  were  aoon  on  deck,  looking  al  it,  and  admiring  ita  varioua  wa^s  ila 
beauty  and  gnndeur.  But  no  daicciplion  can  giie  any  idea  of  ihe  atrangeneai, 
•plandor,  and,  really,  the  lublimity,  of  the  eigbl.  Ila  great  liie ; — for  it  moat 
bare  been  from  two  to  Uiree  milea  in  circumference,  and  aeveral  hundred  fiael  ia 
height ; — ila  iloo  maliani  aa  ila  biae  roa*  and  tank  in  the  water,  and  ita  high 
pcinta  nodded  againil  the  clouda  :  iha  daahing  of  the  wivea  upon  it,  which  breaking 
high  with  foam,  lined  ila  baau  with  a  while  crual ;  and  the  ihundaring  aound  of  the 
cracking  of  tba  maaa,  and  the  breaking  and  tumbling  down  of  huge  piece*  ;  logethu 
with  ita  uearaeaa  and  approach,  which  added  a  alight  element  of  fear — all  combined 
to  give  to  it  the  cbancter  of  true  auhlimily.  The  main  body  of  ibe  maaa  waa,  a*  1 
hue  aaid,  of  an  indigo  color,  ila  baae  cniited  wiih  ftor.ea  foam  ;  and  aa  it  grew 
ibin  and  tranaparent  loward  the  edgea  and  top,  ila  color  ahaJed  aS  from  a  deep  blue 
to  (he  whitcneat  of  anow.  It  aeemed  to  be  drifting  alowty  toward  the  north,  an  that 
we  kept  away  and  aiuided  it.  It  naa  in  eight  all  the  aflemoon  ;  and  whan  wn  got 
to  leeward  of  it,  tbe  wind  died  away,  aa  that  we  Uy-le  quite  neat  it  for  a  greaier 
part  of  the  night.  Unfortunately,  there  wa*  no  maun,  but  it  waa  a  clear  nigbl,  and 
wo  could  plainly  mark  tba  long,  regular  bsaiingof  theitupendoua  maaa,aa  ita  edge* 
BMTed  alowly  againat  the  alar*.  Several  timea  in  our  watch  kind  ctacki  war* 
heard,  which  aounded  aa  though  they  must  have  run  ihrough  the  wbcd*  length  of 
the  ieeborg,  and  aetenl  piece*  felt  down  with  a  thundering  craah,  plunging  heiiTdy 
into  the  aaa.  Toward  morning  a  atrong  braeia  aprang  up,. and  we  KUed  awaf, 
«nd  left  it  aatetn,  atd  at  daylight  it  waa  out  of  eight." 
And  again  : 

"  With  a  fair  wind  we  aeon  ran  clear  of  the  field-ice,  and  by  noon  had  only  the 
aira;  ialands  Soaling  far  slid  near  upon  the  ocenn.  The  aun  waa  out  bright,  the 
na  of  a  deep  blue,  fringed  with  the  while  foam  of  the  wave*  which  ran  high  before 
■  (Ireng  aouth-wemer  ;  our  aolitary  ahip  lorn  on  through  the  water  aa  though  glad 
to  be  out  of  her  conGnement ,  and  (ha  ice  ialanda  lay  ecailered  upon  the  ocean  here 
and  there,  of  varioui  liiea  and  ihapea,  reflecting  Ihe  bright  raya  of  the  *un,  and 
drifting  alowly  northward  befora  the  gile.  It  waa  a  contratt  to  much  that  wa  had 
lately  aaen,  and  a  ap«ctacle  not  only  of  beauty,  hot  of  life;  for  it  reign  ired  but  liltlo 
fancy  to  Imagine  iheaa  ialanda  to  be  animale  maaaea  which  had  brt^en  looae  &om 
the  '  thrilling  region*  of  thick-ribbed  ice,'  and  were  working  their  way,  by  wind 
and  current,  anme  alone,  and  aomo  in  fleeta,  to  milder  clime*.  No  peiici!  haa  eiet 
yet  given  anything  like  Ihe  true  eSect  of  an  iceberg.  In  a  picture,  they  are  huge, 
uncouth  maaiea,  aluck  in  the  aea  ;  while  their  chief  beauty  and  gntndeur — their  alow, 
•talely  motiDTi — thewhiiliogof  the  anow  about  their  aummita,  and  the  fearful  groan- 
ing ud  cracking  of  their  paiti — the  picture  cannot  give.  Thia  ia  the  1*^  ice- 
berg ;  while  the  anuU  and  dialanl  ialanda,  floatiog  on  the  emooth  aea,  in  the  light 
of  a  clear  d*j,  look  like  little  floating  fairy  ialei  of  lapphite." 

On  the  19th  of  September,  1836,  the  vessel  was  safe  in  Boston 
Hatbor. 

It  waa  our  intention  when  we  began  this  utlcle,  to  copy  some 
paits  of  the  concluding  c:bapter  of  tbe  woik,  ia  which  the  author 
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gives  bis  vievs  of  the  proper  means  of  iroproving  the  condition  of 
seamen,  and  animadvens  upon  some  very  great  mistakes  which  pre- 
Tail  in  the  administration  of  justice,  in  cases  where  the  commandera 
of  vessels  are  found  guilty  of  cruehy  toward  the  seamen  under  them. 
The  poiushaient  is  often  mitigated  on  account  of  the  good  character 
of  the  captain  on  shore,  and  also  on  acconnt  of  his  poverty,  both  of 
which  are  tirged  so  frequently  and  with  so  much  succeas,  that  the 
penalty  provided  hy  law  for  the  protection  of  the  sailor  becoeies  ■!- 
moat  Qominal.     We  can  only  spare  room  for  a  few  sentfioces  : 

"It  ia  lo  be  lenembered  that  DKMera  of  kimIi  hiva  iMual1<r  tMen  bFought  opia 
■  breeutla ;  tod  upon  all  men,  and  nipeenllj  npcm  Ikoie  taken  hom  kmm  tUo^ 
lion*,  tha  c»nl«iTing  of  abaolatn  jionrec  ii  l«a  apt  to  wock  a  great  ehuife.  Tbace 
■ra  DianT  CHptfiins  whom  I  kaen  to  be  cruel  and  Ijrannical  men  at  sea,  who  jet, 
among  tbeii  hiendi,  and  in  theii  (amiliet,  have  uevar  \oU  the  reputalibn  ihej  bore 
in  cbiUbood.  In  fact,  the  sei-captam  ii  eeMom  al  home,  and  when  be  ia,  hit  itay  ia 
abort,  attd  during  ibe  nmlinoaHca  of  it  be  »  •snaandeii  bj  friendi  wbo  treat  bhn 
nith  kindQRM  acd  considersiion,  and  he  has  eventhing  to  pleana,  and  it  the  aame 
tiiM  to  reatraio  bim.  He  would  be  a  bmta  tadeed,  if,  after  an  absence  or  moatba 
or  7 ears,  daring  hie  abort  ataj,  ao  abort  that  the  norelt;  and  eicitensat  of  it  baa 
bardljp  lime  to  woai  off,  and  the  atlantiona  be  raceiTea  as  a  viaiter  and  Kntngei 
hardly  lime  to  alnLfn — if,  uniJer  iiicb  ciicumilancea,  a  townam&n  or  tieighbor  wonld 
be  jualiEed  in  icatir^ing  against  hia  cwrtct  aod  peaceable  dtoponment.  With  tbe 
owners  of  the  veasel,  alio,  to  which  he  ia  auached,  and  among  mencbanta  and 
imnrera  gtneially,  he  ia  a  very  dilarent  man  from  what  ha  imj  bb  at  aea,  when  tat 
own  Matter,  and  iba  maater  of  tnrybedj  and  eTerjthing  abont  bim.  Ha  knows 
that  upon  aucb  men,  whI  tbaii  good  opnion  of  bim,  he  dependa  for  bia  bread.  So 
ht  ftom  their  teslimoDjr  beiag  of  anj  lalue  in  determining  what  bis  conduct  woald 
be  at  aea,  one  nould  expect  that  tbe  master  who  would  a)iuse  and  impoaa  upon  a 
man  under  hia  powar,  wonld  be  tbe  most  compliant  and  deferential  to  hie  emplojara 
al  home. 

"Aa  to  tbe  appeal  made  ID  the  eaplaia'a  bchaif  oaths  groand  of  his  liaingpooF 
■nd  having  persona  depending  upon  hia  lahor  for  support,  tlie  main  and  fatal  objec- 
tion is,  that  it  will  cover  every  case  of  Ihe  kind,  and  exempt  nearly  the  whole  bodr 
of  master*  and  officers  from  the  punlahmenl  the  law  baa  provided  for  them.  There 
are  very  few,  if  any,  maalers  or  other  ofBceri  of  merehanimen  in  our  country,  wbo 
are  not  poor  men,  and  having  either  parents,  wItoi,  children,  or  other  relative*, 
depending  mainly  or  wholly  upon  ibair  eiarliona  liii  lupport  in  life.  Frw  other* 
follow  the  aea  for  aubeisunea.  Now  if  this  appeal  ia  to  have  weigbl  with  coBits 
in  diminishing  tbe  penalty  Ibe  Uw  would  oiheiwiaa  ioOict,  is  not  the  whole  claaa 
under  a  priiile||S  which  will,  in  a  degree,  protect  it  in  wrong-doing  7" 

And  again  says  the  author  with  great  force  : 

"Beaides,  tbia  ooaraa  works  a  peculiar  baidabip  iu  the  caae  of  assilor.  For  if 
poverty  ia  the  point  io  question,  the  sailor  is  the  poorer  of  the  two  i  and  if  there  is 
a  man  on  eiith  who  dependa  upon  whole  limbs  and  an  unbroken  spirit  for  eupport, 
itU  iha  uilot.  He,  too,  has  friends  lo  whom  his  hard  earnings  may  be  a  relief, 
and  whose  hearta  will  bleed  at  any  cruelty  or  initignity  pracliaed  upon  him.  Yet  I 
never  knew  this  side  oftbe  case  to  be  once  advened  to  in  these  argumenti  addresaed 
to  (he  leniency  of  the  oowt,  which  are  sow  so  much  in  vogoe." 

We  commend  ths  whole  of  this  chapter  to  the  attentive  consideTa- 
tion  of  all  the  (Hends  of  seamen. 
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A   LAY   SERMON   AT   SEA. 

[Ths  following  "  Lay  Sermon  "  vas  delivered  ia  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  aa  audience  composed  of  a  large  number  of 
both  cabin  and  steerage  passengers,  on  board  of  one  of  our  packet 
ships — by  A.  Davezac,  Esq.,  late  Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  U.  S.  ai  the 
Hague,  nho  had  been  called  upon  for  ibe  purpose,  on  a  bright  and 
calm  morning  of  the  day  appropriate  to  such  a  performance.  Though 
pronounced  extemporaneously,  yet  the  rapid  pen  of  an  intelligent 
reporter  did  not  allow  it  to  perish  with  the  sound  of  the  words  that 
died  upon  the  air  ;  and  aller  a  revision  by  the  eloquent  speaker,  we 
think  there  will  be  fen  of  its  readers  who  will  regret  that  we  have  ap- 
propriated a  few  of  these  pages  to  its  preservation.] 

Brothers  : — Tl  there  be,  among  the  various  modes  by  which  man 
is  wont  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  divinity,  one  that  may  be  pre- 
sumed more  likely  than  another  to  prove  acceptable  to  God,  it  is,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  in  use  among  the  disciples  of  the  founder  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  They  invest  no  one  individual  with  a  per- 
petual sacerdotal  character!  They  affix  on  no  one  from  among 
diemselves  an  indelible  seal  of  priesthood!  They  do  not  close  for 
ever  lips  that  would  fain  open  to  send  forth  the  overflowings  of  inspired- 
hearts.  The  pious  multitude,  wrapped  in  holy  meditation,  wait  lilT 
«n«  has  found,  not  only  the  deep  feelings  which,  as  on  angels'  wings, 
bear  up  man  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  matter  to  spirit,  from  the 
bounded  circle  of  mortal  vision  to  the  infinite  space — infinitely  filled 
with  endless  creations — but  also  words,  the  earthly  embodiment  of 
spiritual  aapirations.  In  their  assemblies,  no  one  privileged  and 
salaried  individual  ia,  ever  and  anon,  expected — nay,  required — 
whatever  his  thoughts  or  feelings  of  the  moment  be,  however  sterile 
of  ideas  his  mind  may  prove  at  the  appointed  hour — to  bring  forth  that 
which,  as  it  grows  not  from  seed  that  man  has  sown,  germinates  only 
when  and  where  it  lists  ;  which  derives  no  force  from  the  learning 
taught  in  universities  and  college^,  but  comes  unbidden  to  the  simple  of 
heart,  the  meek  of  spirit, not  regular  and  periodical  in  its  visitations,  but 
like  angels, in  days  when  earth  and  heaven  were  wontto  commune,un- 
frequent,  uninvited,  hut  always  welcome,  rapturously  received  guests, 
of  the  heart !  To  speak  and  teach  of  things  holy  and  divine,  whether 
cleansed  by  fervent  prayers,  self-inflicted  penances,  vigils  long  and 
patiently  endured,  by  the  glimmerings  of  the  midnight  lafop,  his  mind 
has  been  made  the  pure  unsutUed  fount  from  which  is  to  Sow  the 
living  water  tl)at  moistens  the  parched  lips  of  the  thirsty,  and  gives  to  ■ 
(he  heavy-loaded  atrength  to  support  his  burden ;  or  whether  snlliedr 
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•tained  hf  wotMly  pBMioaB,  it  haa  become  unfit  to  contain  the  healing 
v&tera  o(  life ! 

AmtHig  these  primitiTe  Chrutians,  neiifaer  age  nor  sex  ataDda  in  the 
way,  as  an  insonnonmable  obstacle,  to  the  being  invested  with  a  pon- 
tifical chancter  for  a  day !  It  is  the  inapiration,  or  rather  the  being 
made,  for  the  occasion,, the  organ  of  inspiration,  by  that  power  which 
can  enable,  whan  it  lists,  even  the  dumb-boni  to  utter  accents  aa 
harmonious  as  the  nraeic  of  seraphs'  harps,  that  constitutes  and  or- 
dains the  priest ;  eonferiing  thus,  on  the  lowest  of  believera  (to  speak 
the  language  of  vain-glorioua  man)  the  highest  station  on  earth,  that 
of  the  God-made  priesL  It  is  true  that  this  pontiff  of  a.  day  is  not  clad 
in  that  splendor  which,  to  worldly  eyes,  mark  the  priest ! — but  to  the 
rational  mind  what  matters  it  that  his  limbs  be  not  encumbered  with 
long,  Sowing  vestments — that  no  golden  cross,  sparkling  with  emeralds 
aad  rabiea,  decorates  hi«  breael — the  indecorous  emblem  of  the  mystic 
wooden  instrument  of  man's  salvation? — HE  that  has  marked  hint 
from  among  ^e  crowd,  the  minister  of  His  worship,  in  the  place  of 
earthly  ornaments,  will  shed  over  him  that  divine  majesty  of  aspect 
before  which  human  majesty  bend^  rebuked  and  humbled  !  Behold 
their  temple  !  No  scnlplured  columns  rise  in  pride  of  architecture,  as 
tbongh  to  Ufl  up  to  heaven  a  testimony  of  human  nothingness.  No 
pictnre,  the  wo^  of  cunning  limner,  is  there  to  divert  atlendon  front 
things  invisible  and  fix  it  in  vanity  on  the  skill  of  the  artist.  The 
temple  is  already  filled  with  worshippers  ;  and  no  visible  sign  haa  yet 
appeared  of  what  is  termed  worthip  !  There  no  pulpit  waiting,  aa  it 
were,  its  destined,  its  necessary  occupant !  Where  is  the  priest?  Who 
iatospeakT  Wiltany  one  speak!  Noone  inquiTeB,foTnooDeknows! 
And  lo !  a  meek,  blushing  virgin,  perhaps,  slowly  rises,  as  if  yet  un- 
certain of  her  own  purpose  ;  doubting  the  reality  of  her  mission ;  and 
in  vain  strug^ng  against  the  mighty  power  within  her  breast! 
Yesterday — nay,  this  very  morning — she  trembled,  even  while  lean- 
ing on  her  father's  arm,  if  the  eyes  of  a  stranger  but  rested  on  her, 
,  and  now,  mads  bold,  fearieas,  she  teaches,  to  her  own  astonishment, 
to  hg«  and  experience,  a  wisdom  not  her  own.  And  again,  behold 
(his  old  man— ao  instant  before,  infirm,  bent  down  by  the  decrepitude 
of  age — BTtammering  with  palsied  tongue  unmeaning  words — now, 
erect,  conscious  of  reoovaled  vigtw,  with  aspect  commanding,  eyes 
lighted  up  with  unwonted  fire,  utterance  clear  and  distinct,  hear  him 
tell  the  spiritual  experience  of  a  century,  with  the  sententiona  brevity, 
the  unimpaired  vigor,  of  ripe  intellectual  maidiood  ! 

This  the  founder  of  the  sect  had  wisely  ordained  : — it  iv  fit,  it  is 
•alutaiy,  that,  in  the  tero[de  where  all  meet  to  worship,  no  one  should 
nsurp,  and  retain  to  the  very  grave,  the  monopoly  of  sacerdotal  func- 
tions !  There  should  be  many  strings  to  the  harp  for  divine  adota- 
tim !     Now  it  should,  aa  if  touched  with  an  angel's  wing,  s^h  softly 
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to  tbe  ear,  like  the  lev  muimnr  of  distant  riviileta— 1m  mAed  in  the 
air,  like  the  expiring  sigh  of  a  dying  virgin-aaint — and  again  it 
should  burst  on  the  soul  like  the  Voice  of  wintry  etorma,  like  the 
wateiB  of  migh^. cataracts,  rolling  down  the  mouniain  rocks !  Thus,in 
nature,  (he  young  and  tender  plant  needs  the  soil  descending  dew, 
the  mild,  vernal  breeze,  the  tepid,  half'veiled  ray  of  April's  sun,  ere 
it  ventures  to  unfold  its  feeble  leaves  to  the  genial  air ;  but,  when 
strong,  in  the  full  luxuriance  of  summer  vegetation,  it  bids  defiance  to 
the  winds )  and  the  storms  that  shake  it  to  the  very  roots  serve  but 
to  hasten  ita  growth,  by  making  them  penetrate  deeper  and  deeper  in 
the  ground,  they  have  loosened  and  moistened. 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  as  regards  the  propriety  of  any  one  ad- 
dresbing  his  fellow -worshippers,  and  feeling,  at  this  moment,  that 
cast  of  thought,  (hat  high  excitement,  necessary  to  extemporaneous 
speaking,  I  have  not  shrunk  from  the  task  you  have  invited  me  to  un- 
dertake— though  never  before  have  I  attempted  to  express  aloud  those 
intense  sentiments,  those  glowing  thoughts,  naturally  elicited  at  each 
return  of  that  day  set  apart  for  public  worship  by  God  himself;  feel- 
inga  always  solemn  even  on  land  when  surrounded  by  objects  made 
so  habitual  to  the  mind,  as  to  have  palled  upon  it  by  its  familiarity 
ivitb  their  contemplation,  and  which,  to  the  voyager  over  the  trackless 
deep,  force  themselves  on  the  imagination  with  deeper  and  more 
religious  associations. 

The  heavens  teach  God  (o  man  ! — exclaims  the  prophet.  Who  that 
looks  at  the  countless  worlds,  wheeling  unshaken  through  space,  im- 
pelled to  their  eternal  gyrations  by  the  potent  and  yet  viewless  hands 
that  hurled  them  first  in  the  buundiess  void,  bidding  them  pursue,  in 
harmonious  regularity,  even  when  they  seem  to  aberrate  from  iheir 
marked  orbits,  their  never-ending  evolulions  ;  who,  I  ask,  that  has  cast 
a  meditating  glance  on  these  universes,  each  of  them  the  centre  of  a 
world,  and  yet,  each  of  them,  but  a  particle,  an  atom,  of  the  great,  in- 
finite universal  whole  that  does  not  proclaim,  with  the  inspired  sage, 
the  heavens  teach  God  to  man  ! — The  solid  earth,  too,  with  its  alter- 
nate and  beauteous  seasons,  its  immemorial  forests,  its  towering  moun- 
tains, its  gentle,  sloping  hills,  its  green  valleys,  its  blooming  meadows, 
yielding  to  each  breeze  the  treasures  of  their  various  and  perfumed 
blossoms.  Here,  the  spreading  prairies  of  the  far  west,  rolliug,  like 
this  ocean,  their  flexible  undulating  grass,  as  waves  tossed  about  by 
the  winds ;  there,  the  ever-barren  wastes  of  Africa — by  the  side  of 
the  fertility  that  gladdens,  the  sterility  that  saddens,  the  heart — the 
the  solemn  stillness  of  yet  man-untrodden  forest,  contrasted  with  the 
tumult  of  busy  cities,  the  abode  of  industry,  the  depositories  of  wealth, 
the  theatre  where  ambition  struts  for  a  day  in  its  empty  pageantry — 
all  these,  in  their  turn,  teach  God  to  man ! — a  page,  each  of  them,  of 
that  great  book  of  nature,  on  which  stands  inscribed  an  eternal  truth, 
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die  BxiBteaoe  of  a  First  Cause  !  This  wonderful  spectacle  of  nni- 
veraal  htiatony  has  another  divine  impress — it  is  its  never-ending 
«liange8  of  aspect,  even  when,  to  us,  it  would  seem  that  the  scenes 
we  behold  ought  to  bear  the  same  features.  This  glorious  orb  of  day 
tinging  the  east — first,  with  a  pale  roseate  hue,  lovely  as  that  which 
tnantlea  on  a  virgin's  cheeks  ;  then  deepening  it,  at  ea£h  second,  till 
one  half  of  the  heavens  is  enveloped  in  a  purple  and  sapphire  man- 
tle ;  and  at  last  emerging  in  effulgent  glory,  to  light  the  earth  and 
fructify  its  bosom — this  new  sun,  dipped  in  the  dew  of  the  morning, 
it  does  not  resemble  ihat  raylesa  globe,  tired  of  its  course,  sullied  lik« 
a  wearied  traveller  by  the  dust  of  his  long  journeying !  Is  it  not 
owing  U)  these  varied  and  ever-beauteous  changes,  in  every  scene  of 
nature,  that  minds,  even  the  most  torpid,  are  awakened  from  their  intel- 
lectual steep,  by  the  magnificent  aspect  of  a  clear  summer's  day,  at  the 
sight  of  the  blue  heavens  spangled  with  unnumbered  stars  1  Nor  is  this 
ocean  mule  : — his  mighty  voice  is  not  less  impressive  than  that  of  the 
heavens,  and  of  the  earth,  in  teaching  God  to  man !  Here,  on  the 
deck  of  a  ship,  the  most  wondrous  of  man's  wonders,  we  behold, 
kneeling  between  the  earth  and  the  skies,  as  many  rational  beings  as 
would  form,  on  land,  the  population  of  a  thriving  hamlet,  sending  forth 
(heir  prayers  Co  the  God  of  the  universe — what  object,  in  fact,  more 
fit  to  impress  on  mui,  not  the  pride,  but  the  ennobling  consciousness 
of  his  divine  origin,  than  this  moving  habitation,  that  conveys  him 
from  one  world  to  another !  Man  has  harnessed  the  fieet  winds  to  this 
naval  car.  the  steeds  for  his  journeying  on  the  seas.  One  man,  with 
one  hand,  holds  the  reins  of  that  rapid  courser  of  the  deep,  and  with 
ease  curbs  tbe  wildest  waywardness  of  the  giant !  A  needle,  with  an 
nnswerving  precision,  ever  turning  to  the  pole,  drawn  there  by  a 
power  which,  though  invisible,  ads  with  a  continuity  of  force  that 
chains  of  adamant  forged  by  mortal  hands  never  possessed — this 
needle,  too,  teaches  God  to  man !  It  points  to  tt^e  deity  as  unswerving- 
ly as  it  does  to  the  effulgent  star  of  the  North  ;  and,  in  a  language  which 
even  to  the  stupid  needs  no  .commentary,  proclaims  that  there  are 
things  to  the  undeniable  reality  of  which  the  most  stubborn  incredu- 
lity must  yield  assent,  though  they  cannot  be  seen,  felt,  or  compre- 
hended !  Spme  fragments  of  glass,  a  Uttle  wood,  and  a  few  pieces 
of  worthless  brass,  have  given  to  men  tbe  means  of  measuring  the 
distances  at  which  the  stars  are  placed  in  relation  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  earth  !  Nay,  even  time  is  no  longer  uncertain  and  wa3rward 
in  his  flight ; — now  a  captive  of  man,  he  turns  with  regular  velocity 
around  the  circle  marked  for  him,  by  genius  and  art !  No  deviations 
are  allowed  him,  but  such  as  the  imagination  can  scarcely  conceive, 
even  after  science  has  made  them  visible,  by  reducing  them  to  mathe- 
matical mensuration !  No  longer  left  to  ^e  guidance  of  uncertain 
cwjacttneB,  in  panmng  hii  onwud  cottrse,  Qi»  pilot,  each  d^,  at 
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each  hana,  knowa  his  \n.y  ;  cmn  rest  the  point  of  bia  cmnpass  <m  the 
very  spot,  orei  which  his  fleet  ressel  stood,  the  hour  that  already  is 
paaaed,  and  where  it  will  float  on  that  which  will  fcdlow  it.  Science 
has  maTked  his  way  over  the  blue  waters,  "  his  Ught'hoiues "  ara 
hung  in  the  skies,  and  his  mile-posts  are  planted  in  the  heavena ! 

We  say,  with  an  illuHtriouB  prelate,*-"-"  Let  the  infatuated  rotary  of 
a  blind  chance  deride,  if  he  pleases,  out  credulity ;  let  the  cold-beaited 
Atheist  look  up  for  explanation  of  important  events  to  the  mere  con- 
catenation of  human  causes :— to  us,  the  whole  universe  is  loud  in 
proclaiming  a  Supreme  nilei,  who,  as  he  holds  the  heart  of  man  ia  his 
hand,  holds  also  the  thread  of  all  cDntingeot  occurrences ;"  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  we  believe  that  these  discoveries  of  the  secrets  of 
nature  are  but  the  acconif^shinenta  of  wise  decrees  of  Providence. 
Sometimes,  for  purposes  which  wisdom  cannot  divine,  thickens,  as 
it  were,  the  dark  veil  that  covers  its  mysterione  creations,  making 
what  have  since  appeared  obvious  truths,  invisible  to  the  learned  ; 
striking  the  vision  of  their  intelligence,  when  aeekiog  knowledge, 
with  that  blindness  which  fell  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  guilty  city, 
when,  with  unhallowed  hands,  they  strove  to  graap  angels  of  light. 
Sometimes,  when,  to  suit  its  purposes,  it  gives  to  man  the  far-reaching 
eye  of  celestial  beings,  then  a  Newton  elevates  roan  to  the  skies,  or 
brings  down  the  heavens  in  communion  widi  the  earth.  Perhaps — 
for  who  can  camprehend  the  ways  of  God ! — these  partial  visions  of 
things  divine,  these  glimmerings  of  the  great  ineffable  light  allowed 
to  the  best,  the  wisest,  the  more  nobly  endowed  of  the  human  race, 
are  intended  to  reveal  to  mankind  their  capacityfor  another  existence, 
where  all  Aal  have  been  good  and  pure  will  see,  feel,  and  compre- 
hend all  that  which,  to  the  mass  of  rational  beings,  appears  for  ever 
involved  in  impenetrable  obscmity,  or  only  perceived  by  a  few  mas- 
ter-epirits,  through  darkness  visible.  Such  a  belief,  I  would  fain 
think,  if  it  be  kept  i^thin  the  proper  bounds,  will  lead  man,  not  to 
an  excess  of  pride,  when  contemplating  the  conquests  he  has  ac- 
chieved  already  on  matter  and  mind  ;  but  only  to  a  salutary  appre- 
ciation of  the  high  ptirposes  of  Him  that  made  him  thus  capable  of 
comprehending  snch  mysteries  as  thiwe  which  intelligenca  has 
already  elucidated,  by  making  him  more  and  more  certain  of  his 
divine  origin.  Let  him  look  at  himself-— the  living  proof  of  that  con- 
soling truth — the  last  of  the  works  of  God,  but  the  most  perfect  of 
all  his  creations — in  size,  a  worm — in  grasping  intelligence,  a  giant— 
in  body,  filling  la  space  but  an  imperceptible  speck — in  mind,  em- 
bracing  in  his  potent  comprehension,  both  the  visible  and  invisible 

■  8m,  in  Lslaar'i  hUtorf  of  the  campiiini  of  Tfsw  Orleani,  Biehap  IlulM>ai|;*i 
addraa  to  G«nenl  Jicluon,  an  bia  enleting  the  Cuhadnl  u  tint  Otlauu,  to 
ntwn  Dumka  to  God  lor  ths  raeesa*  of  tb«  Ammem  aim. 
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■nirerM— m  individad,  s  flowci  living,  u  flowers  lira,  the  apui  of 
*  moniiRg — a  speciei  increuing  in  number,  as  be  iocreaBes  in  knuw- 
ledge,  in  eiqwrience,  in  wiadom  !  Not  repeating,  on  the  monow,  the 
iSBtinclive  act  of  yesterday,  like  his  slaves,  the  bnites  ;  but  treuunog 
np  in  the  archires  of  leasou  and  memory,  the  knowledge  acquired 
daring  each  day  by  each  individust ;  not  through  perishable  oral 
tradition,  as  in  the  inrancy  of  society,  but  making  the  remem- 
brance of  them  as  darsble  as  th«  globe  itself,  his  habitation,  by  the 
divine  ail  that  has  made  leaves  ss  countless  as  those  that  autumn 
strew  over  the  yellow  fields  the  eternal  records  of  eternal  truiha  ! 
Made  the  most  helpless  of  animals  so  as  to  Tender  hie  conquests 
over  them  the  mors  glorious,  be  bos  subdued  them  all,  by  a  mora),  not 
«  brutal  force.  Not  possessing  the  fiestness  of  the  horse,  he  has 
ontatripped  him  in  his  rapid  flight,  first,  by  making  the  fleetoess  of  the 
noble  animal  itself,  regulated  by  art,  exceed  that  which  natm'e,  left 
to  itself,  gives  to  the  wild  horse ;  and,  afterward,  taking  the  winds 
in  his  service,  imprisoning  them,  he  has  been  dragged  along  with 
unwonted  celerity,  by  their  continued  and  ever-fruiileas  etforts  to 
free  themselves  from  the  net  that  hcdds  them  captive— ever  free  to 
advance,  but  forbidden  to  recede  or  fly  aside !  And,  lastly,  disdain- 
ing the  very  tempest  as  sluggish  and  slow  of  wings,  he  has  seized 
npon  fire — the,  till  lately,  indomitable  element — commanding  him, 
with  his  giant  anns,  to  drag  on — proinpler  than  the  horse,  fleeter  than 
the  tempest — here,  the  cumbrous  ship,  there,  the  long  train  of  con- 
nected cars  !  His  body  undefended  either  by  protecting  down,  Uke 
the  bird,  or  by  soft  wool,  like  the  sheep— and  yet  behold  him  clad  in 
winter  in  precious  robes  of  sables  or  ermine — in  summer,  enveloped 
in  draperies  light  as  mists,  woven  of  a  wool  gathered  from  a  shrub, 
■oiler,  finer  than  that  of  the  Thibet  goat,  or  wrought  with  threads  of 
golden  silks,  spun  by  an  unsightly  worm,  for  the  use  and  adorning  of 
thin  wondrous  monarch  of  earth  ! 

Where,  I  ask.  you,  conld  graver  thoughts,  meditations  more  sub- 
lime, descend  on  man,  than  here,  on  this  vast  ocesn  ?  There  it 
spreads  under  your  eyes,  its  azure  expanse,  unchanged,  and  the 
same,  ever  since  God  separated  the  waters  frran  the  esnh,  and  during 
the  unnumbered  years  that  have  passed  away  in  nniecorded  suc- 
cession of  ages,  a  watery  curtain  spread  by  fate  as  to  conceal  from 
(he  learned  curiosity  of  Egypt's  priests,  from  the  subtle  inquisitiveness 
of  Greek  philosophers,  from  the  covetous,  grasping  ambition  of  repub- 
lican or  imperial  Rome,  regions  more  wide,  climates  blessed  with 
softer,  milder  springs,  than  the  Elysium  fancied  by  their  poets ;  wealth 
far  exceeding  that  which  the  Macedonian  youth  sought  over  En- 
phraies  and  Indus ;  treasures  more  ample  and  inexhaustible  than 
those  which  Cnssr  extorted  from  the  Spains  and  wrested  from  the 
GmI  !    WI7,  it  is  ofteo  asked  by  the  onbelieTeTs  iu  an  evei-ruliag 
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Pnmdence,  wu  the  discovety  or  the  new  continMlt  so  long  delated, 
this  reunion  of  separated  brothers,  why  so  long  posiponed,  smca 
we  all  spring  from  the  same  parent  aiock,  and  are  but  severed  scions, 
grown  from  one  and  the  same  origioal  trunk  ?  Why,  to  speak  the 
language  of  heathen  mythology,  was  the  moumiDg  Ceres  allowed, 
during  sic  thousand  years,  to  wander  in  fruitless  search,  of  her  long 
lost  daaghUr  1  Why,  presumptous  man  !  who  questions  the  ends  of 
Providence,  and  before  whom  I  am  summoned  to  justify  the  ways  of 
God  to  man  !  what  useful  end  could  have  been  obtsined,  (since  Pro- 
vldence  is  wont  to  prefer  human  agency  to  special  miracle.)  what 
salutary  result,  1  ask  you,  in  my  turn,  could  have  been  expected  had 
the  discovery  of  America  occurred  while  Paganism  held  in  undisputed 
dominion  the  faireat  part  of  the  inhabited  earth,  and  the  most  ciri- 
lized  portion  of  humao  kind  ?  Would  those  priests  of  Egypt,  the 
worshippers  of  an  ok,  have  taught  a  more  rational  religion  than  that 
professed  hy  the  Peruvians  ?  Would  those  Greeks,  whose  ancestors 
had,  at  no  distant  period,  immolated  on  the  altar  of  Diana  a  royal 
virgin,  to  aooth  the  fancied  wrath  of  the  virgin  goddess,  have  abolished 
the  humsn  sacrifices  offered  to  the  god  of  war  by  the  Mexicans  ? 
would  the  Romans,  themselves  the  adorers  of  the  sun,  have  viewed 
i*ith  abhorrence  the  ceremonies  by  which  the  Peruviana  saluted  the 
orb  of  day,  when,  in  their  ever-cloudless  climate,  it  emerged  from 
the  sea,  proud  monarch  of  the  skies,  gorgeously  enwrapped  in  purple 
and  gold  \  Would  they  have  stopped  the  axe  of  the  priest  who 
avenged,  by  her  own  blood,  the  crime  of  ibe  priestess  of  the  sun 
who  had  violated  her  vow  of  chastity,  they,  the  merciless  men  who 
buried  alive  the  fragile  vestals  ?  No,  my  brothers,  it  was  wisely 
decreed  that  the  mysterious  force  that  draws  the  magnet  to  the  pole ; 
the  art  of  measuring  time  with  the  same  exactness  as  a  man  mea- 
■ures  the  length  of  his  staff;  the  mighty  spell  that  brings  dnwn 
the  stars  to  guide  the  way  of  man  over  the  ocean,  should  have  re- 
mained unrevealed  to  Archimedes,  undivined  by  the  sagacity  of  ~ 
Socrates,  undiscovered  by  the  suble  investigation  of  Plato,  unper- 
cieved  by  the  eagle-eye  of  Aristotle  himself!  Not  even  to  the  first 
Chriatiane,  perhaps  still  sullied  by  ifae  contamination  of  recent  idola- 
try, was  it  given  to  become  the  instruments  of  this  great  work.  More 
than  fourteen  centuries  elapsed,  after  the  death  of  Christ,  witnessing, 
in  turn,  the  rise  and  fall  of  potent  empires.  The  throes  of  the  earth, 
in  labor  to  bring  forth  another  world,  had  at  different  epochs,  been 
observed,  it  is  true,  by  some  master-spirits,  hut  those  omens  of  a 
tnysierioas  parturition  were  dark,  uncertain,  and  contradictory !  Some 
bold  Norwegian  navigators,  it  cannot  now  be  denied,  had  seen  the 
promised  land,  but  they  knew  not  the  value  of  the  treasure  offered  to 
litem.  They  called  it  Vine-Land,  having  observed  it  covered 
with  the  wild  grspe ;  and  ob  their  return,  mixing  the  murellons  with 
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the  troe,  Bpdke  of  gnpei  that  iotoxicftted  with  th«ir  tnfennented 
juice. 

CentUTicB  rolled  on,  after  this  transient  viaion  of  the  so  long  lost  half 
of  the  earth.  The  oral  tale  of  the  Norwegian  sailors,  diabelieved 
by  the  learned,  sooa  palled  even  on  the  curiosity  of  vulgar  contempo- 
Tsries,  and  the  written  oanatiun  of  theventurons  expedition  remained 
buried  in  the  obscority  of  some  monastic  libraries,  where  it  has  but  re- 
cently been  found.  It  was  ao  willed  by  Providence.  The  day  fixed  for 
the  revelation  had  not  been  brought  about  by  revolving  years  ;  but  man's 
mind  was  being  made  ready  for  the  glad  event.  Europe,  so  long  groan- 
ing under  the  two-fold  oppression  of  nobles  and  priests,  had  begun  the 
long  labor  of  her  disenthral ment.  The  Greeks,  driven  from  their  country 
by  tlie  cimeter  of  the  Turks,  had  brought,  lo  the  yet  rude  nationa  of 
the  west,  their  arta,  and  the  books  in  which  their  glorious  ancestor* 
still  lived,  and  will  ever  live !  The  day  marked  by  Providence  for  the 
accompliahnient  of  its  design  had  dawned  on  mankind  at  last.  Nor 
was  the  instrument  wanting.  Genoa,  the  superb,  had  given  him  birth. 
Like  the  young  Halcyon,  he  waa  cradled  on  the  sea,  and  rocked  aaleep 
by  the  waves.  His  youth,  bold  and  adventurous  ;  his  manhood,  stern 
and  unbending  ;  his  mind,  at  the  same  time  given  lo  wild  visions  of 
leLgious  enthusiasm,  and  yet  steadily  fixed  on  the  sciences  that 
embody  truth  and  make  it  visible  to  the  intelleci.  Columbus  unfurled 
his  sail  to  a  propitious  breeze.  But  a  gifted  writer  (an  American, 
aa  it  was  fit  he  should  be  who  wrote  of  thia  discovery)  has  (old  the 
adventurous  voyage.  Who,  afler  him,  would  dare  (o  tread  on  ground, 
where  his  stepa  are  so  recent  and  so  deeply  impressed  T  A  new 
world  waa  proclaimed  to  the  aatonished  inhabitants  of  the  old  world. 

How  admirable,  brothers,  the  ways  of  Providence  !  To  that  very 
hemisphere  to  which,  three  centuries  and  a  half  aince,  Spain  sent  the 
first  seeds  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  we  are  now  speeding  otu 
way.  Some  of  us  return  to  it,  the  land  of  their  nativity,  again  to 
breathe  the  pure,  the  sacred  influence  of  her  invigorating  cUme,  of 
her  happiness- working  institutions ;  to  retemper  on  the  bosom  of  that 
beloved  mother  a  filial  love,  not  obliterated  by  ^aence,  but  longing 
again  for  the  full  fruition  of  the  maternal  embrace !  Others,  ye  sturdy 
and  skilful  mechanics,  who  profess  those  arts  that  embellish  existence, 
and  give  additional  felicity  to  social  life,  you  seek,  in  that  powerful 
republic,  a  soil,  the  possession  of  which  is  attainable  to  the  humblest 
moans,  obtained  by  labor,  and  preserved  by  frugal  economy.  Others, 
ye  toil-enduring  husbandmen,  go  to  procure  work  in  a  land  where  lh« 
reward  of  labor  is  determined,  not  by  the  wealthy  to  the  detriment  of 
the  poor,  but  settled  by  a  just,  equitable,  voluntary  contract,  founded 
on  the  advantages  of  both. 

Our  hearts  naturally  expand  with  gratitude  as  we  approach  thu 
land,  the  abode  of  the  free,  the  sacred  asyttun  of  oppressed  humanity 
—the  object  of  the  nerer-dying  haired  of  the  oppreaaors  of  every 
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clitn»— tbe  hope,  the  Bolace  of  the  oppreaaed  o{  every  region  !  Mo< 
thers,  who  now  preea  your  babes  on  hearts  palpitating  with  new  and 
ennobling  emotioD,  as  yon  draw  near  your  new  home,  yanr  intended 
adopted  country;  nurse  with  more  than  wonted  tendemea  a  the  future 
mnn  of  America.  Who  knows  the  deaiiny  of  theee  amiling  infanta,  aa 
yet  noransctouB  of  the  meaning  of  this  solemn  invocatioo  of  God'a 
name,  under  the  heaTens,  and  on.  the  bottomleaa  waters  1  Perhaps 
thia  good  ship  now  bears  on  its  decka  another  Jacliaon — a  future 
a?enger  of  American  wronga,  a  redoubtabla  champion  of  freedom  in 
coming  days !  This  we  know,  strangers — brothers,  already,  and  in 
five  yeara  to  be  hailed  as  our  fellow-citizens,  and  for  thia  be  grateful 
—that  in  that  land  of  the  free  no  artificial  barrier  haa  been  interpoaed 
between  genius,  talents,  patriotism,  high  deede,  and  the  higheat  honors 
that  a  grateful  country  can  bestow  an  her  free  and  equal  children. 

In  this  haaty  and  imperfect  review  of  the  feelings  which  ihe  aight 
of  iheae  mighty  watera,  of  the  heavens  that  canopy  them,  of  the  noble 
ship  on  which  we  stand,  and  of  the  vicinity  of  the  land  toward  which 
we  apeed,  aa  fast  aa  the  winds  con  besi  ua  along,  it  were  ingratitude 
to  God,  from  whom  all  proceed — genius,  talent,  science,  discoveries, 
as  well  as  the  harvests  that  nourish  us,  the  snn  that  ripens  them,  and 
the  dew  that  makes  the  earth  fruitful — not  to  speak  of  those  arts,  those 
improvements  by  which  man  under  the  smiles  of  heaven,  haa  dia- 
armed  the  seas  of  their  wonted  terrors  and  perils,  and  made  the  jour- 
neying  over  them,  under  the  skilful  guidance  of  its  noble  navigattM*, 
aafer  than  crossing  the  deaerts  of  Africa,  on  the  useful  animal  so 
aptly  termed  the  ship  of  the  desert.  Unlike  the  unthinking  and  the 
ungrateful,  who  disdain  the  good  Providence  has  lavished  over  them, 
let  ns,  instead  of  slaodering,  as  they  do,  the  age  we  live  in,  by  lauding 
the  age  of  iron  in  which  fate  placed  the  esislance  of  our  leas  favwed 
ancestors,  let  ua  elevate  our  hearts  to  God,  in  gratitude  that  it  haa 
■eemed  meet  to  his  wiadom  to  mark  our  period  of  mortal  exisieace  oa 
earth  in  an  epoch  when  tbe  harsher  passions  have  been  cuibed  by 
Chrietianity,  charity,  and  pbiloaophy ;  when  the  doge  of  war,  though 
still  panting  for  slaughter,  are  held  in  chains,  and  made  harmless  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  rulers  of  naliona — or  rather,  may  1  better  say,  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  nations  themselves  ;  when  science  has  penetrated 
and  revealed  lo  the  laudable  curiosity,  even  of  the  unleanied,  mysteries 
of  nature  that  had  remained  bidden  to  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers. When  the  world,  instead  of  being  parcelled  out  between  a 
few  ruthless  tyrants,  has  been  peacefully  divided  among  the  only  legi- 
timate sovereigna  of  tbe  earth,  tbe  best,  the  moat  enlightened  of  its 
inhabitants.  To  one  of  those  master-spirits  was  aaaigned  the  earth 
itself,  not  only  its  green  and  blooming  surface,  but  its  deepest  cavities, 
its  very  bowels  and  viscera  ;  the  metala,  the  cryst^s,  the  rocks,  ^e 
precious  gems ;  the  gold  that  re^sents  weiUih,  and  iron,  that  makes 
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wealth  itself — this,  prince  of  the  gnome  regions,  is  named  BerteUat ! 
To  another  was  given  all  that  lives  and  had  lived  on  the  earth,  in 
the  seas,  riverB,  and  in  the  air;  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  the  fishes 
of  the  sea,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  buzzing  insect,  the  elephant,  and 
beaver,  with  instinct  approaching  reason,  and  the  polypus  with  life  so 
torpid  as  scarcely  to  exceed  that  of  the  veget^le,  trees,  shruba,  and 
(he  deep  strata  of  animal  and  vegetable  fossils — that  king  of  the  aoi- 
mate  world  was  named  Cwiier !  Another  monatcb  received,  as  his 
portion,  an  emjnre  of  boimdless  space  ;  he  reigns  over  the  stars,  marks 
their  coitrse,  predicts  the  day,  nay,  the  very  minnte,  when  ecUpses 
will  Mghten  ignorant  nations,  and  at  what  time  the  very  comet  which, 
two  thousand  years  since,  appeared  to  sapersbtious  Rome,  the  an- 
nouncement that  Cssar  would  soon  be  transferred  to  the  heavens, 
himself  a  god,  will  again  shake  innocuous  its  fiery  mane,  and  spread 
harmless  its  hlszing  streamers  over  half  the  heavens.  That  emperor 
of  the  akies  is  named  Arago—^ni,  like  the  muse  of  Tasso,  wears  on 
his  head  a  star  instead  of  a  crown ! 

Let  us  bless  God,  brothers,  that  we  live  where  no  one  dare  say, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  considered  insane,  that  the  few  were  des- 
tined, by  a  law  of  Providence,  to  profit  by  the  labors  of  the  many, 
without  any  reciprocity  of  advantage,  when  the  earth,  instead  of  be- 
ing ravaged,  as  of  old,  by  the  guilty  ambition  of  kings,  like  a  kind 
mother  feeds  all  the  children  that  cling  to  her  fruitful  breast  jwhen 
the  seaa,  instead  of  separating,  serve  but  to  bring  nstions  nearer  toge- 
dter  than  if  the  new  continent  were  contiguous  to  the  old. 

Such,  O,  God,  are  our  offerings  of  homage.  We  know  that  thay 
will  itot  he  tossed  away  by  the  buffeting  waves,  nor  blown  through 
space  by  the  tempest,  but  that,  borne  up  by  the  potent  aspiratioa  of 
sincere  hearts,  they  will  arrive  to  thee  more  grateful  than  the  perfume 
of  myrrh  and  Irankincense,  more  acceptable  than  the  smoke  of  burn- 
ing hecatombs. 

We  trust  to  thy  divine  protection,  to  guard  us,  0,  God !  from  all 
all  die  perils  of  the  winds  and  of  the  waves  ;  for  we  know  that  the 
tempests  are  but  the  breath  of  thy  nostrils,  that  all  the  oceans  are  held 
as  a  drop  in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand,  and  that,  if  thy  wrath  can  let 
loose  the  tempest  that  makes  the  abyss  hideous,  and  loss  the  wstera, 
like  hills  shaken  by  mighty  earthquakes,  thy  will  can  still  the  mad- 
dened waves,  and  change  the  howling  winds  into  a  soil  breeze,  to 
wafi  this  good  ship  to  its  destined  port. 
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THE  QUESTION   OF   PRICES. 

Whem  petals  compUin  of  the  fall  of  prices,  it  would  be  well  to 
uk  of  them,  with  what  year  they  compart  thepretent.  If  it  is  with  the 
year  1836,  let  them  first  inquire,  why  prices  rose  then  so  eaormoualy, 
snd  this  will  lead  them  to  the  true  solotion  of  the  query,  why  they  hare 
•inc«  fallen.  It  will  also  be  well  for  them  to  classify  the  different 
^ecta  of  parcfaase  and  sale.  Why  fancy  stocks  ha,ve  fallen,  can  be 
UAA  widxmt  the  aid  of  a  conjurer — it  is  die  nature  of  bubbles  to 
borst.  No  ghost  need  rise  from  the  dead  to  tell  us  why  Vicluburg 
Bank  slock  is  now  at  seven  dollars  a  share.  Neither  do  we  need  the 
ud  of  a  Pythoness  to  inform  us  of  the  tnio  cause  of  the  fall  in  Tsitia 
of  foQcy  lots  in  fancy  cities.  If  wild  lands  are  low  in  price,  the 
mystery  is  a  mystery  to  none  but  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
diat  as  much  public  land  was  sold  in  (me  year  as  would  satisfy  the 
demand*  of  settlers  tac  ten  times  that  period.  According  to  a  stote- 
nent  recently  msde  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  public  land  purcbosed  in 
three  years  was  equal  in  extent  to  England  and  Wales. 

Will  the  reader  require  from  us  a  reason  why  the  pine  lands  of 
Maine  will  not  bring  as  much  as  they  did  formerly,  or  why  norus 
titultumdu  trees  are  a  drug  in  the  market  T  We  trow,  not.  If  he 
inquires  the  reason  why  improved  property  and  labor  and  commodi- 
ties generally  have  faOen  in  price,  we  would,  before  tmswering  him, 
first  re^MclfuIIy  ask  of  him,  whether  he  is  or  not,  perhaps  nncon- 
MioQsly,  making  a  mental  comparison  of  present  pnoes  with  [wices  . 
during  the  rage  of  ^Mcnlation,  and  not  with  juices  before  speculation 
began. 

About  the  year  1830,  as  we  conceive,  prices  were  at  their  natural 
rales — that  is,  they  were  about  as  high  as  they  would  have  been  if  bank 
notes  had  been  excluded  from  circulation,  and  if  specie  and  biUs  of 
eichange  had  been  our  exclusive  commercial  medium.  There  are 
periods  in  our  history  when  prices  setlls  st  this  point,  though  they  do 
not  remain  at  R  long — sometimes  sinking  below  it,  though  more  gene* 
rally  rising  above  it.  About  the  period  here  referred  to,  they  had, 
we  believe,  reached  this  point.  It  would  be  tedious  to  give  the  lea- 
BOns  for  this  belief.  Suffice  it  to  show  the  principal  causes  of  the 
rises  and  falls  that  have  since  occurred. 

Many  seem  to  suppose  that  increase  and  decrease  of  bank  medium 
depend  on  the  caprice  of  bank  directors.  They  are  in  error.  Ca- 
price may  have  much  to  do  with  the  proceedings  of  these  gentlemen, 
but  in  all  such  of  their  movements  are  important  enough  to  affect  the 
coimtry  at  large,  they  are  themselves  affected  by  causes  the  force  of 
which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  appreciate.     Generally  speaking, 
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whatever  iDspires  confidence  Itsa  a  tendency  to  iocrease  bank  accom- 
modations.  Whaterer,  on  the  other  hand,  dunlnUhes  confidence, 
baa  a  tendency  ta  lead  to  a  cortailment.  As  a  great  variety  of  canaea 
teadiag  now  to  inspire  and  now  to  diminish  confidence  would  exist 
in  any  state  of  things,  there  would  be  rises  and  falls  of  price  if 
paper  money  banking  were  aboUehed.  But  then  they  would  be  saliH 
tary  in  their  operations.  A  moderate  rise  in  the  prices  of  a  paiticttUr 
commodity  would  cause  more  capital  and  more  laboi  to  be  devoted  to 
its  prodnction,  whereby  any  farther,  or  at  least,  any  excessive  rise, 
would  be  precluded.  A  moderate  fall  in  prices,  on  ^e  contrary, 
would  causa  part  of  the  labor  and  capital  devoted  to  the  production 
of  any  article,  to  seek  some  other  employment,  and  thus  the  supply 
of  that  article  would  be  prevented  from  exceeding  the  demand.  But 
the  action  of  these  salutary  laws  of  trade  is  perverted  by  credit  cat- 
porationa.  A  cause  which  would  naturally  produce  but  a  moderate 
rise  of  prices,  is,  through  increase  of  bank  issues,  which  usually 
occur  at  such  a  time,  made  to  raise  prices  enormously.  And  what 
would,  if  it  operated  singly,  occasion  but  a  moderate  fall  of  prices,  is, 
thnragh  decrease  of  bank  issues,  made  the  cause  r£  sinking  prices 
below  what  they  wotdd  ever  be  if  we  had  none  but  metallic  numey. 

At  the  time  we  have  fixed  on  for  our  stutiog  pmnt,  and  at  which 
we  believe  prices  to  have  been  at  their  natural  rates — thatis,  the  year 
1830 — the  commercial  world  had  enjoyed  a  peace  of  fifteen  years' 
oootinuaace.  During  this  period,  productive  power  had,  through 
discoveries  in  the  sciences  and  improvements  in  the  arts,  been  so 
efGcient  as  to  overcMne,  in  a  great  degree,  the  evils  of  a  transitioa 
from  an  inconvertible  to  a  convertible  medium  in  both  Enrc^  and 
America.  When  the  Bank  of  England  resumed  specie  payments, 
that  country  was  burthened  with  a  public  debt  of  about  four  thousand 
millions  of  dollars,  and  with  private  debts  suf^sed  to  amoimt  to  four 
thousand  nuUions  more.  This  immense  amount  of  debt,  which  had 
been  contracted  in  a  medium  of  one  value,  was  made  payable  in  a 
medium  of  another.  At  least  thirty-three  per  cent,  were  added  to 
the  burthen  the  debtor  class  had  to  bear.  The  consequences  were 
deplondile,  and  many  private  debts  could  be  liquidated  in  no  other  way 
than  by  bankmptcy.  But  this  work  was  gone  through,  and  the 
difficulties  of  1835  were  safely  surmounted.  The  last  led  to  an  act 
to  Btttpresa  the  circulation  of  all  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than 
five  pounds  sterling,  or  twenty-five  dollars.  Federal  money.  This 
meaanre,  by  infuaing  a  larger  proportion  of  specie  into  the  cuneney, 
was  of  itself  such  as  to  increase  confidence ;  and  wherever  confidence 
is  increased,  credit  will  be  ezteiuled. 

In  the  United  States  the  condition  of  affairs  was  similar  to  that  in 
England.  The  terrible  effects  of  the  operations  of  the  United  Stales 
Bank  in  1818-19,  had  been  obliterated  by  time.  The  efifects  of  the 
TwrioiM  idief  systems  of  the  Western  Stales  were  also  ovu.    Wo 
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had,  indeed,  a  Nuiona]  Bsok  and  upwKrd  of  three  hnndred  Stale 
bankSiWilhan^^BgateGapitalofabout  9145,000,000,  but  they  were 
principally  confined  to  commercial  places.  Several  of  the  Western 
States  had  but  one  bank  each.  Some  had  none.  The  circulation  of 
these  banks  was  moderate  in  amount,  and  their  slock  of  specie  was 
oonsiderable.  In  March,  1630,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  in 
its  vaalts  upward  of  $8,000,000  of  specie,  which  was  more  than  it 
bed  ever  had  at  any  <Hie  time  before.  In  another  month  of  the  same 
y»ar,  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  complained  that  they  had 
more  specie  than  th^  knew  what  to  do  with.  According  (o  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, the  whole  current  credits  of  the  banks,  notes  in  circulation,  and 
bank-book  credits,  (improperly  called  deposites,]  were,  taken  tocher, 
$116,000,000.  This  was  lees  than  ten  dollars  a  head.  Prices  were 
conaequently  not  exorbitant.  Flour  waa  at  Boston  five  dollars  a  bar- 
ret. The  average  price  of  cotton,  according  to  the  custom-house 
returns,  was  ten  cents  a  pound. 

The  state  of  things  in  both  Europe  and  America  was  such  as  to 
inspire  confidence.  Credit  was  good,  because,  for  some  time,  no 
great  abuse  had  been  maide  of  credit.  This  inrited  to  an  increased 
issue  of  paper  currency,  and  accordingly  the  nett  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  was  less  than  $12,000,000  at  the 
commencement  of  1839,  was  swelled  to  upward  (ri*  $21,000,000  in  the 
beginning  of  1821.  The  rate  of  increase  w«s  nearty  seventy-eight 
per  cent.  The  other  banks  increased  their  issues,  thiMigh  not  perhaps 
in  the  same  ratio.     Prices  roae. 

A  reaction  was  natural.  In  October,  1831,  a  scaici^  of  money 
began  to  be  felt  in  the  large  cities.  The  obligations  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  were  such  that  it  had  to  increase  the  aggregate 
of  its  issues,  in  order  to  provide  funds  at  certain  points.  But  in 
March,  1832,  it  began  to  contract,  and  the  reduction  in  its  circniation 
between  March  and  November  was  upward  of  twenty  per  cent. 

This  was  before  the  "  removal  of  (he  depositea."  If  party  spirit 
did  not  blind  the  eyes  of  men,  they  would  not  be  slow  in  learning  that 
contractions  and  expansions  of  bank  currency  were  as  frequent  and  as 
violent  before  that  celebrated  epoch  as  they  have  been  since.  But 
then  they  attracted  leas  attention,  because  they  were  not  made  the 
anbjects  of  party  dispute.  Some  may  think  differently,  because  ihey 
do  not  include  the  whole  history  of  the  banks  in  their  views,  but  fix 
only  on  some  particular  period  of  past  time  with  which  to  compare  the 
present.  The  "  removal  of  the  depositea  "  was  resolved  on  in  one  of 
those  intervals  of  caim  which  are  occasionally  known  in  even  the 
most  boislerons  seas.  Those  who  will  persist  in  dwelling  on  this  in- 
terval of  calm,  and  on  this  interval  only,  may  persuade  themselves 
that  there  was  nought  but  calm  in  all  previous  periods  ;  but  such  a 
persuaaion  is  a  delusion. 
The  reaction  which  began  in  October,  1831,  was  temporary.    It 
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was  over  Vy  the  beginnkif  of  1833.  Then  s  tendency  to  expsasioB 
began  to  manifest  itself.  It  was  checked  by  "  the  removal  of  the  de- 
positee" in  October,  1833,  or  rather  by  the  preparations  to  remore 
them,  which  were  made  some  months  previous.  In  expectation  of 
the  event,  the  Bank  of  the  United  Slates  began  to  contract  in  Jnly. 
Mr.  Calhonn,  it  is  known,  did  not  approve  of  this  measure,  yet  so 
forcibly  was  he  stmck  by  the  calamities  which  this  tendency  to  ez- 
paoeioD  threatened  to  bring  on  the  country,  that,  in  reviewing  the 
course  of  events  some  years  afterward,  he  called  the  panic  that  en- 
sued "  a  salutary  panic." 

The  curtailment  consequent  thereon  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1834,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  having 
strengthened  itself  by  means  of  a  loan  in  Europe,  began  to  extend  its 
business.  The  other  banks  were  not  slow  in  imitating  its  example  ; 
but  a  cause  which  was  independent  of  the  operations  of  either  the 
United  States  Bank  or  the  local  banks,  was  most  efficient  in  producing 
an  expansion.  This  was  a  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  in  Europe. 
This  deserves  some  explanation. 

As  the  only  efficient  check  on  the  over  issues  of  banks  is  a  demand 
for  specie,  that  cannot  be  evaded,  it  is  plain  that  if  we  could  only 
sell  onr  exports  at  sufficiently  high  prices,  the  foreign  demand  on  ns 
for  gold  and  silver  would  cease,  and  these  metals  flow  into  the  <»>un- 
tty  in  great  abundance.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  valne  of  all 
our  exports  should,  in  the  markets  to  which  they  are  sent,  be  sud- 
denly doubled  or  trebled.  Then  what  in  ordinary  times  yields  us  but 
one  himdred  millions,  would  yield  two  hundred  or  three  hundred.  It 
is  pitun  that  in  such  a  stale  of  things,  exchanges  would  be  greatly  in 
our  favor,  and  specie  flow  into  the  country  in  such  quantities  that  the 
banks  would  for  a  time  increase  their  issues  enormously,  and  raise 
prices  accordingly.  Now  what  is  here  supposed  to  take  place  in  re- 
gard to  all  our  exports,  did  in  reality  occur  in  regard  to  cotton,  the 
sale  of  which  abroad  has,  as  has  been  shown  in  former  numbers  of 
this  Review,  more  effect  than  that  of  any  other  article  in  determining 
the  amount  of  issues  that  can  be  safely  made  by  the  banks  of  the  United 
States.  This  aiticle,  which  was  worth  nine  cents  and  a  fraction 
per  pound  in  1831,  began  to  rise  in  1833,  and  continued  to  rise  through 
1833  and  1834,  notwithstanding  a  considerable  increase  of  production, 
and  so  that  the  export  of  1834  brought  nearly  twice  as  much  as  that 
of  1831.  To  that  extent  it  diminished  the  demand  for  specie,  and 
enabled  the  banks  to  increase  their  issues. 

The  effect  did  not  terminate  here.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton 
caused  a  new  demand  for  cotton  lands ;  and  ibis,  in  its  turn,  a  new 
demand  for  land  in  those  western  States  haca  which  the  cotton  plan- 
ten  derived  their  chief  supplies  of  provisions.  The  completion  of 
the  Pennsylvania  line  of  improvements  to  Pittsburg  facilitated  emi- 
gration, and  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi 
made  the  nttlei  feel  u  leoure  in  his  new  home  in  AldMuua  o>  lUin^i 
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as  he  lud  preTioiuljr  felt  in  liu  old  habitstioa  ia  North  Carolim  or 
New  Hamptliire. 

Tbia  cause  did  not  operate  for  one  you  only.  In  1831,  the  vsltw 
of  the  couon  exported  was  less  than  926,000,000.  In  1834,  it  was 
neaily  »M,000,000.  In  1635,  it  was  upward  of  t62,000,000;  sad 
ia  1836,  upward  of  (70,000,000. 

Bnt  other  causes  were  at  work.  The  antonnt  of  capital  the  English 
bad  accmnulsted  made  them  very  williag  to  lend,  and  we  Americans 
were,  if  possible,  even  more  desirous  than  usual  to  borrow.  Immense 
tracts  of  lands  have  been  bought  on  speculation.  To  make  these  lands 
bring  the  desired  profit,  it  waa  necessary  to  run  railroads  across  tbem, 
or  cut  canals  through  tbwn.  An  improvement  mania  was  superin- 
duced from  the  land  fever.  Many  works  were  pvojecCed  which  were 
twenty  years  in  advance  of  the  real  wants  of  the  eommnnity.  To  get 
the  means  of  prosecuting  these  works.  State  etocks  were  crested 
and  sold  in  Eurt^.  Other  stocks  were  created  as  a  means  tA 
establishing  State  banks.  Part  of  these  also  found  a  trans- Atlantio 
market ;  and  English  capitalists  swelled  the  total  amount  by  granting 
us  conimercial  credits  to  an  extent  before  unprecedented. 

Loans  from  abroad,  whether  obtained  by  the  sale  <rf  stocks,  or  by  > 
credit  fw  goods  beyond  the  term  usosUy  sllowed,  have  a  tendency  to 
diminish  the  demand  for  specie  for  exportation,  and  thereby  incite 
the  banks  to  increase  their  issues.  In  the  present  instance,  the  ag- 
gregate of  credits  was  between  one  and  two  hundred  milliona.  This, 
etnslHDBd  within  the  high  price  of  onr  staples  in  foreign  markets, 
Memed  for  a  time  to  give  the  banks  the  power  to  expand  almost  «d 
lUntvm. 

Powerful,  however,  as  these  causes  were,  they  would  not  have  had 
the  effect  of  ultimately  deranging  all  the  operations  of  society,  but 
for  another  cause,  and  that  of  doraeatie  origin.  Whm  the  public 
debt  was  paid  off,  the  tariff  was  not  so  reduced  as  to  bring  the  revenue 
down  to  the  wants  of  the  public  serriee.  To  the  extensive  credits 
granted  by  the  British  to  our  banks  and  merchants,  were  added  others 
t^  the  government  of  the  United  States.  It  sold  its  land  on  credit — 
not,  indeed,  for  individual  credit,  but,  for  what  was  worse,  for  bank 
credit.  All  that  was  received  for  public  lands  became  "  a  surplus 
revenue,"  and  waa  suffered  to  remsin  unchecked  upon  in  the  banks. 
If  the  Independent  Treasury  law  had  been  in  force  in  1834,  and  its 
principles  faithfully  carried  out,  the  countiy  would  have  escaped  sU 
the  calamities  that  have  since  befaOen  it.  The  rise  in  tho  price  of 
cotton  in  Europe  would  bare  caused  a  demand  for  &esh  cotton  lands 
in  the  south-western  States,  and  thai  s  demand  for  new  land 
in  the  provision-producing  Stales.  But  the  necessity  of  paying  for 
these  lands  in  specie  would  have  confined  the  demand  to  actual  set- 
tlers. There  would  hare  been  but  few  purchasers  of  land  on  specu- 
lation. There  would  have  been  no  surplus  revenue ;  ot  if  there  hsd 
been,  as  it  would  have  been  in  solid  coiui  its  distribution  amoAg  tin 
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States  wtwld  hare  been  Mlowed  by  effecia  Tery  cUfferent  fiom  thoee 
laodaced  by  the  diatiibu^oD  <tf  men  bank  credits. 

But  to  return  to  our  nairative.  The  banhs  continued  to  e^Mad 
without  receiving  any  chet^,  till  May,  1636,  when  the  Bank  of  Eoglaod 
suddenly  withdrew  the  accommodationa  it  had  for  some  time  been  in 
the  habit  of  granting  to  the  great  American  honsea  in  London  and 
LiverpooL  In  the  succeeding  month,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ordered  the  aarplus  revenue  to  be  distributed  in  new  proportions 
unongthe  banlcs,  and  then  to  be  deposited  with  the  States.  It  was 
insisted  that  in  one  year  a  measure  should  be  carried  into  effect 
which  it  would  hare  required  at  least  three  years  to  accomplish  with 
safety. 

As  the  greater  the  amount  of  surplus  terenne,  the  greater  must  be 
the  evil  consequences  of  distributing  it  in  the  manner  proposed,  the 
late  Administration,  to  diminish  the  amount  of  paper  credits  standing 
in  the  name  of  the  Treasurer,  and  avert,  if  possible,  so  dreadful  a 
calamity  as  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  issued  the  order 
which  is  known  as  the  Specie  Circular.  It  was  founded  oa  comet 
principles,  and  did  serve  in  a  degree  to  check  the  rage  for  land  specu- 
lati<Hi.  But  BO  powerful  was  the  impetus  which  the  banks  had 
received,  that  the  checks  imposed  on  them  by  the  new  course  of 
action  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  specie  circular,  both  prored 
\inavailing.  They  went  on  expanding,  increasiag  their  current  credits 
from  t2$5,000,000  on  the  first  <rf'  January,  1836,  to  8371,000,000  on 
the  first  of  January,  1837. 

About  this  time,  the  banks  began  to  diwnisb  their  ismies,  and  such 
a  contracdoQ  was  made  as  had  sever  been  known  in  any  piarioos 
period  of  oar  history.  In  lour  months  they  reduced  theii  cuirent 
ctediU  to  8242,000,000.  But  it  was  too  late.  As  if  by  general  con- 
sent, they  suspended  specie  payments  in  May,  1837. 

The  banks  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country  (hen  ado{>tod  difiierent 
lines  of  pcdicy.  Those  of  New  En^aad  and  New  York  continued 
to  contract  their  credit  dealings  in  order  that  ihey  might  be  able  to 
lesume  specie  payments  at  an  early  day.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
Stales  had  different  views.  Its  object  was,  if  not  a  perpoUial  sus- 
pension of  specie  paytnents,  a  sospension  that  would  last  as  long  as 
it  euiwd  its  own  oonrwiience.  It  extended  its  credit  dealings,  and, 
what  is  mast  to  be  deplored,  in  those  psrts  of  the  country  where  paper 
currency  was  abeady  the  most  abimdant  Aa  the  grand  regulator  of 
ail  the  banks  to  the  north  and  west  of  Philadelphia,  it  ooaqwUed  them 
all,  either  wilUngly  or  reluctsatly,  to  come  into  its  policy. 

In  England  loanable  capital  aocnsnilated  aa  rspidly  that  but  a  few 
maatha  elapsed  bdwe  a  sale  was  agua  to  be  found  in  that  country  for 
American  socwities.  This,  and  an  exi^uitML  of  English  credit  in 
other  &>nns  to  our  bunks  and  merchants,  sided  the  New  York  and 
New  England  banks  in  lesumiog  specie  payments  in  May,  1838. 
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Th€  United  States  Bank  and  ita  allied  institutions  threw  man^  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  the  resuining  banks,  but  so  powerful  was  public 
opinion  that  it  was  in  a  few  monihe  afterward  compelled  to  come  into 
the  measure,  and  by  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  a  nominal  lesumptioa 
at  least  was  effected  throughout  the  country.  But  the  previous  course 
of  conduct  (rf  the  United  States  Bank  had  been  such  that  it  could  not 
sustain  specie  payments  for  a  longer  period  than  the  day  after  the 
October  election  in  Pennsylvania  ;  and  in  falling  it  drew  down  with 
it  noarly  all  the  banks  of  die  south  and  west. 

Those  who  suppose  that  if  the  deposites  had  not  been  remored, 
everything  would  have  been  calm  and  tranquil,  err  greatly.  This 
measure  had  not  so  great  an  effect  as  some  suppose  in  increasing  the 
number  of  local  baijcs.  Some  were  undoubtedly  established  chiefly 
with  a  riew  to  the  great  profits  they  might  derive  from  the  use  of  the 
public  money.  But  from  the  causes  enumerated  near  thn  commence- 
ment of  this  article,  the  number  of  banks  was  on  the  increase,  and 
the  banking  business  was  extending  itself  is  every  direction  before 
"  the  removal  of  the  deposites  "  was  contemplated.  No  statistical 
tables  show  thennmberand  condition  of  the  banks  in  the  year  1831, 
1832,  and  1833.  But  we  have  a  statement  for  the  1st  of  January, 
1834,  |»epared  under  the  direction  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatiree,  from  ntaterials  collected  by  Mr.  Wild.  This  was  at  a 
time  when  a  check  had  been  given  to  the  disposition  to  establish  new 
banks,  and  to  increase  the  currency,  by  lbs  violent  contraction  which 
the  United  States  Bank  had  commenced  about  six  months  before. 
Yet  it  shows  an  increase  of  dm  hundred  and  seventy-fix  in  the  num- 
ber of  banks,  (exclusive  of  branches,)  as  compared  with  1830,  an 
increase  of  capital  of  955,000,000,  and  of  current  credits  of  the 
amount  of  $70,000,000.  From  1820  to  1830,  a  period  of  ten  years, 
tliere  was  an  increase  of  only  twenty-two  in  the  nnmbei  of  the  banks, 
and  only  $8,000,000  in  the  amount  of  their  capitals.  The  relative 
great  increase  between  the  years  1830  and  1834,  shows  that  many 
of  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  swell  the  number  of  the  banks 
since  "  the  removal  of  the  deposites  "  were  operating  with  more  or 
less  force  before  that  measnre  was  resolved  on. 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  our  condition  would  have 
been  much  better  than  it  now  is,  if  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had 
not  ceased  to  be  a  public  depository.  We  have  seen  to  what  extent 
it  has  gone,  operating  only  on  its  own  capital  and  its  own  credit, 
increasing  its  loans  and  discounts  $30,000,000,  and  its  nett  circula- 
tion $10,000,000,  in  the  short  period  that  elapsed  between  December, 
1834,  and  July,  1835.  Who  can  even  in  imagination  set  limits  to  its 
wild  proceedings,  if  it  had  had  in  addition  forty  millions  of  pnblic 
funds  1  Its  tnanagera  would  hare  been  so  completely  infatuated  that 
the  wealth  of  Cnnsua  woold  not  have  sufficed  for  their  magnifioeBt 
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In  1830,  tbe  current  credits  of  the  banks  (bank  notea  in  circutalion, 
and  deposites,  bo  called,  taken  together)  amounted  to  $116,000,000. 
By  the  first  of  January,  1834,  to  $170,000,000.  By  the  first  of 
January,  1835,  to  $186,000,000.  By  the  fint  of  January,  1836,  to 
»?55,000,000.  By  the  first  of  January,  1837,  to  8376,000,000.  By 
May  of  that  year  they  were  reduced  to  5242,000,000.  Then  by  the 
first  of  January,  1638,  to  $21 1,000,000.  Then  by  the  first  of  January, 
1830,  they  swelled  to  $225,000,000  ;  and  by  the  first  of  January, 
1840,  they  were  again  reduced  to  $lS2,000,000,or,  if  we  make  suits- 
ble  deductions  for  the  discount  on  the  notes  of  suspended  banks,  to 
150  or  160  millions  in  specie  value. 

Who  can  wonder  st  fiuctuations  in  prices  when  we  have  snchfiud* 
tuations  in  cunency  T  The  fluctuations  that  now  occur  in  the  period 
of  one  year,  are  sometimes  greater  than  would  occur  in  a  whole  ceo* 
tury  if  paper  money  wore  abolished. 

Be  it  temenibered  that  the  above  statement  gives  but  a  relatively 
few  of  the  fluctuations  that  have  occurred  in  the  period  which  it  em- 
braces. If  tabular  statements  could  be  prepared  of  the  condition  of 
the  banks  throughout  the  country  for  each  month  in  each  year,  we 
should  have  many  more  conlractions  and  expansions  to  note.  And  as 
these  contractions  and  expatisiona  are  much  more  violent  in  some 
parte  of  the  Union  than  in  others,  we  should  then  cease  to  wonder  at 
enterprise  being  chilled,  industry  depressed,  and  credit  nearly  annihi- 
lated in  some  towns  and  some  states. 

Everybody  knows  that  if  the  amount  of  currency  is  increased,  and 
other  things  remain  the  same,  prices  will  rise  ;  and  that  if  the  amount 
of  cunency  is  diminished,  and  other  things  remain  the  same,  prices 
will  fall.  But  such  is  the  nature  of  bank  currency  that  other  things 
never  do  remain  the  same  when  it  is  greatly  increased  or  diminished. 
Every  great  variation  in  its  anouni  atfects  confideoco,  and  confidence 
is  one  of  the  elements  t4  prices.  Time  bargains  have  as  much  effect 
as  cash  sales  in  fixing  the  value  of  merchantable  arttclesr  Generally 
speaking,  an  increase  of  paper  money,  when  it  is  not  so  great  as  to 
excite  alarm,  inspirits  enterprise,  or  rather  excites  speculation,  and 
prices  rise  higher  than  they  would  from  mere  incroase  of  money. 
Decrease  of  bank  medium,  in  an  unembarrassed  community,  does  not 
occasion  a  proportionable  fall  of  price,  because  msny  articles,  espe- 
cially lands  andhoii8es,are  then  withheld  from  the  market.  The  owners 
choose  not  to  sell  at  all,  rather  than  to  make  sacrifices.  In  an  embar- 
rassed community,  on  the  other  band,  the  fall  of  prices  is  greater  than 
would  be  produced  by  a  simple  reduction  of  the  cunency,  owing  to 
the  nacessi^  many  are  under  of  forcing  sales.  Different  parts  of  the 
country  have,  during  the  last  few  years,  exbibit«d  various  exemplifi- 
cations of  these  laws  of  prices. 

The  relation  which  the  su[^ly  of  any  given  article  bears  to  the 
demand,  does  slso,  as  all  the  world  knave,  sffect  its  prioc.    Sod- 
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den  incrsBies  and  dimnnitionB  of  bank  comncy  affect  the  prices  of 
most  articles  by  deranging  the  natural  relatioiui  of  supply  and  demand. 
In  some  paits  of  tbe  west,  as  we  bsve  been  credibly  informed,  previous 
to  tbe  issue  of  the  specie  circular,  the  farmer  forsook  his  plough,  and 
the  mechanic  bis  workbench,  to  speculate  in  luids.  The  abstraction 
of  much  labor  from  the  cQlciracion  of  the  soil  to  the  making  of  rail- 
loads  and  canals,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  high  price  of  flour  la 
1836-37.  As  it  was  banking  that  led  to  canal  speculations,  and 
canal  speculations  that  led  to  the  making  of  railroads  and  canals 
twenty  years  in  advance  of  the  real  wants  of  the  community — and  u 
the  high  price  of  flour  in  1836-37  led  subsequently  to  an  orer-pro- 
duclion  of  wheat  in  some  districts — we  have  here  the  cause  of  the 
subsequent  ruinously  low  price  of  flour  in  certain  parts  of  tbe  country. 
The  chain  of  cause  and  effect  is  rather  a  long  one,  but  every  one 
who  chooses  may  trace  it  out  link  by  link. 

In  one  year,  (though  this  was  before  the  period  now  immediately 
under  consideration,)  owing  to  a  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton,  produced 
by  bank  expansion,  the  com  was  actuUly  rooted  up  in  some  parts 
of  the  Southern  States,  in  order  that  cotton  might  be  planted  in  its 
stead.  The  consequence  was  a  glut  of  cotton  in  tbe  next  year,  and  a 
scarcity  of  com  in  some  portions  of  that  region. 

In  manufactured  articles,  the  effects  of  contraction  and  expan- 
sion are  very  obvious,  because  so  easy  ia  production  by  the  aid  of 
modem  machinery,  that  but  a  slight  expansion  will  cause  the  manu< 
facturer  greatly  to  extend  his  operations.  Then  comes  a  contraction. 
There  ia  an  over-supply  of  goods  and  an  under-aupply  of  money. 
How  is  a  fall  of  prices  to  be  avoided  7  In  England,  the  manufacturers 
have  found  that  thry  are  more  seriously  affected  than  any  other  class 
by  these  sudden  fluctuiitions  of  currency.  If  American  manufac- 
turers are  slower  in  discovering  tbe  causes  of  their  suflerings,  it  is 
because  the  God  of  Paper  Money,  who  is  no  other  than  Beelzebub 
himself,  has  so  blinded  their  eyes  that  they  cannot  see  their  true 
interest. 

The  wages  of  tabor  are  sfiected  of  course,  by  the  rises  and  falls 
of  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  or  the  manufactured  article  which 
labor  is  employed  in  producing.  But  on  the  workingman  these  fluc- 
tuatioDS  of  currency  have  a  most  ruinous  effect,  because  labor,  the  only 
commodity  he  has  for  sale,  will  not  keep,  and  his  necessities  frequently 
compel  him  to  take  any  price  for  it  that  is  offered.  His  labor,  if 
not  sold  to-day,  is  lost  to  him  for  ever,  and  also  the  product  of  what  he 
might  save  from  the  proceeds  of  that  labor.  His  wages  are,  therefore, 
among  the  last  to  rise  in  the  time  of  expansion  ;  but  they  are  among 
the  first  to  fall  in  time  of  contraction.  His  employer  having  already 
an  overstock  of  the  raw  material,  or  the  manufactured  article  on  hand, 
has  little  disposition  to  add  to  that  stock.  Many  wo^ng-iiwn  an 
consequenily,  left  without  employment. 
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The  extent  of  evil  which  is  inflicted  on  the  hard-working  claaaea 
of  society  by  flnctnations  of  the  currency,  is  known  but  to  few.  From 
some  inquiries  which  we  instituted  about  ten  year  ago  in  one  of  our 
large  cities,  we  weieledto  belierethat  fai  the  seven  years  preceding, 
that  is  from  1623  to  1830,  the  journeymen  mechanics  of  that  city  had 
not  had  employment  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  their  time.  Before 
the  introduction  of  paper-money  banks,  such  a  thing  as  an  industri- 
ous man  waotiog  emplojrment,  and  being  unable  to  find  it,  was  nn- 
heard  of  in  the  country.  But  now,  labor,  the  most  important  of  com- 
moditiei,  and  that  on  the  sale  of  which  the  great  majority  of  out 
citizens  depend  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  families,  will  fro- 
quently  bring  no  price  at  all  in  the  market ! 

It  remains  for  us  to  iUnstrate  the  general  principles  herein  lud 
down,  by  showing  the  prices  of  certain  articles  in  different  years. 
We  begin  with  cotton.  Onr  authorities  are,  for  all  the  years  pre- 
ceding 1836,  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry,  of  Febraaiy 
34th,  1836 ;  and  for  1836,  and  the  subsequent  years,  the  Annual 
Report  on  Commerce  and  Navigation : 

E I  PORTS  OK  Cotton. 

Average, 
Year.  Pounds  Imported.  Price  per  lb. 

1819 88,000,000 24  cents. 

1820.  ......  128,000,000.  .     ■     .     .     .     17       " 

1821 124,000,000 16   " 

1822 144,000,000 laj  " 

1823 173,000,000.  ......  11   " 

1824 142,000,000 15   « 

1825 176,000,000 21   " 

1826 ■  .  204,000,000 11   " 

1827 294,000,000 9^  " 

1828 210,000,000 lOJ  " 

1829 264,000,000 10   " 

1830.*.  ....  298,000,000 10   " 

1831....  .  .  .277,000,000 9^  " 

1832.  .....  322,000.000. 10   " 

1833 324,000,000 U       " 

1834 384,000,000.  .....     13       « 

1835.  ...'..  386,000,000 16J     " 

1836 423.000,000.  .....     16i     « 

1837 444,000,000 141  « 

1838. 595,000,000 lOJ  " 

1839 413,624,212 14^" 

To  give  all  the  causes  of  the  rises  and  foils  in  the  price  of  cotton 
wonld  bo  to  vrite  a  volume.  A  few  of  tha  most  promiiteiit  must 
suffice. 
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In  1B20,  coUon  bnmglii  seven  cents  a  pound  less  thsn  in  the  pie- 
ceding  year.  This  was  owing  in  parttott>e  disordered  state  of  things 
in  England,  and  in  part  owing  to  the  increased  qtmntity  sent  to  maiket. 
One  hundred  uid  twenty-five  million  pounds  of  cotton  exported  in 
1630,  brought  ns  but  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollara  more  dksn  eighty- 
eight  miUionpoundshadbroughtusin  1819.  In  1821,  there  was  an 
additional  fall  in  price,  though  there  was  a  small  reduction  in  the 
amount  exported.  This  was  owing  to  the  troubles  in  Great  Britain 
consequent  on  the  resumptioD  of  specie  payments.  In  IS22,  these 
iTOuUes  were  in  a  degree  surmounted,  and  there  was  a  rise  in  price, 
in  face  of  an  increased  export  But  the  amount  exported  in  1823 
was  still  farther  increased,  and  the  prices  fell.  It  rose  again  the  next 
jrear,  on  the  quantity  that  was  sent  to  market  being  diminished.  la 
1825  the  exports  were  one-fourth  greater  than  those  of  1824,  and  yet 
Ibe  price  rose  m  cents  a  pound,  each  pound  being  worth  twice  as 
mueh  ss  it  was  in  1823.  This  was  owing  to  an  excess  of  paper 
issues  in  both  England  and  America.  An  over-production  of  coUon 
was  the  necessary  consequencs,  sad  this  was  felt  in  the  next  year  in 
an  increase  of  the  exports  and  a  fall  in  the  price  of  catton  of  ten  eertta 
a  pound  .'  We  have  here  a  remarkable  example  of  the  efiecis  of  bsnk 
jexpaoeion  and  contraction, 

The  stimulus  given  to  the  production  of  cotton  in  1835  had  caused 
so  much  fresh  land  to  be  devoted  to  the  culture  of  that  article,  ihst, 
notvithstandiog  Ihe  fall  in  price  in  1836,  an  additional  quantity  was 
sent  to  maiket  in  1837,  That  this  should  cause  a  farther  fall  in  price, 
£an  occasion  no  surprise. 

In  the  next  year  the  supply  was  diminished  and  the  price  rose.  In 
die  two  following  years,  the  increase  of  consumption  was  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  increase  of  production,  but  not  wholly  so,  and  the  effect 
was  felt  in  the  following  year  in  a  decline  of  price  in  face'of  a  dimi- 
nished supply. 

In  1832  the  price  rallied  again — for  though  there  was  an  increaae 
'  of  produetion,  it  did  not  exceed  the  increaae  of  consumption.  There 
was  a  farther  rise  of  price  in  1833,  and  again  in  1834,  and  then  as  the 
.quantity  sold  was  large,  it  had,  as  already  explained,  no  small  effect 
in  leading  to  a  bank  expansion  in  America.  The  effect  in  its  turn 
became  a  cause.  The  high  price  of  cotton  in  Europe  led  to  a  bank 
expansion  in  America,  and  then  this  bank  expansion  led  to  a  farther 
rise  in  the  price  of  cotton.  In  1635  and  1837,  it  was  upward  of  six- 
teen cents  a  pound,  or  about  aitty  pet  cent  higher  than  the  average  of 
seren  years,  from  1826  to  1832. 

In  1837  there  was  a  fall  in  price,  but  much  leas  than  there  would 
have  been  but  for  "  the  bokuring  system "  adopted  by  the  banks, 
Some  of  the  colton  {danters,  ao  doubt,  fek  much  obliged  to  the  insti- 
«]tians  which  thus  aitifioiaUy  sustained  prices ;  but  Uie  cotton  plant- 
ing interest  ss  a  whole  has  been  seriously  injured  by  this  poliey.    It 
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led  to  u)  OTBT  prodoctioo  of  the  Brtide,  and  prices  fell  back  nearly  to 
(he  rate  at  which  they  were  in  1S32.  If  things  had  been  left  to  take 
their  natanl  course,  less  cotton  might  have  been  produced,  but  then 
fouT  haadred  thousand  bales  might  have  sold  for  aa  mach  abroad  in 
1834  as  wer«  yielded  by  aix  handled  tbooaand  bales.  By  this  the 
jdanler  wouid  evidently  have  been  benefited,  aa  he  would  have  had  to 
pay  less  foi  packing,  for  carriage  lothe  seaports,  and  for  freight  across 
the  Atlantic. 

In  1839  the  quantity  of  cotton  sent  to  market  was  greatly  reduced, 
and  partly  owing  to  this  cause,  and  partly  to  bank  expansion  in  Europe 
and  America,  the  price  rose  to  nearly  fifteen  cents  a  pound. 

The  fallowing  t^le,  the  items  of  which  have  been  extracted  from 
Ihe  Treasury  Reports  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  illustrate  the 
effects  which  variations  in  quantity  and  currency  have  on  the  prices 
of  both  imports  and  exports.  The  year  1836  was  a  year  of  expan- 
sion ;  1836  was  a  year  of  coatraction  : 

1836.  1838. 

Jmportt.  Quantity.       '  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Teas  U».  16,382,114  •5,342,811  14,418,112  $3,497,156 
Coffe*  lbs.  93,790,507  9,653,053  88,139,720  7,640,217 
Sugar  lbs.  191,427,337  12,514,718  153,883,699  7,586,825 
Wines  gk.  7,583,578  4,332,034  4,339,121  2,318,203 
MolossM  gis.  18,051,764  4,077,312  21,196,411  3,865,265 
Salt  bhls.     5,088,666  724,527         7,103,147       1,028,418 

Exportt.  • 

Cotton  Iba.  423,631,307  $71,284,925  595,952,397  $61,556,611 
Rice  tcs.  2 12,963       2,548,750  71 ,048       1 ,721 ,84» 

Tobacco    bds.         109,442     10,056,640  100,593       7,392,029 

Floor        his.  505,400       3,572,599  448,161       3,603,299 

The  avenge  price  of  those  articles  were,  according  to  the  custom- 
hoose  returns,  es  follows : 

JmporU.  1836.  1638. 

Teas  per  lb 32^  cents.    .    .    .241  cents. 

Coffee  per  lb,  .    .    .    .  10.2   .....     8.6 

Sugar  per  lb 6i^ 5 

Winea  per  gallon.      .     .  57 53.4 

Molasses  per  gallon.       .  22} 18.2 

Salt  per  bnahel.    .     .     .  14.3 14.3 

ExporU. 

CotUmpetlb 16.8  cents.  .    .    .  10.3  cents. 

Tobacco  per  bhd.      $91  90      ...     $73  48 
Rice  per  tierce  1 1  96      ...       24  22 

Flonr  per  bbl.       .     .    7  06      ....    8  04 
It  faaa  been  argued  by  some  that  if  oar  cnirency  were  brought  to 
a  specie  standard,  the  reduction  of  price  would  fall  wholly  oa  doiies- 
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tic  piodDcts.  The  abOT«  facta  do  not  austsin  their  theory.  Foreign 
products  ^pear  to  have  been  moie  affected  in  price  than  domeatic  by 
the  contraction  of  the  currency  in  1836.  Teas  fell  'Zd  per  cent. ; 
Coffee  16  per  cent.;  Sugar  13  per  cent.  ^  Wines  6  per  cent.;  and 
Molaasee  nearly  18  per  cent.  The  only  one  or  the  above  articles  of 
import  that  rose  in  price  was  aalt,  and  in  that  the  rise  was  so  email  aa 
to  bo  hardly  appreciable.  It  was  seven  one-thousandth  parts  of  one 
per  cent. 

Of  the  exports,  Floui  rose  nearly  14  per  cent.,  and  Rice  102  per 
cent.  Tobacco  fell  upward  of  22  per  cent. ;  and  Cotton  upward  of 
37  per  cent. 

It  ia  not  petended  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  all  the  artidea  that 
fell  in  1838,  waa  occaaioned  solely  by  the  diminution  of  the  cor- 
reocy,  and  the  diminution  of  confidence  consequent  theieoa.  It  was 
caused  in  part  by  variations  in  the  supply  and  demand.  But  he  haa 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  mischiefs  produced  by  our  bank- 
ing system,  who  doea  not  know  that  it  ia  continually  deranging  the 
natural  relations  of  suiq)ly  and  demand,  though  in  many  inatances  of 
variations  it  may  be  difficult  to  s&y  whether  they  are  owing  to  the 
operations  of  the  paper  money  system  or  to  other  causes. 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  cotton  exported  in  1836  is  sufficient 
in  itself  to  account  for  its  fall  in  price.  But  that  the  export  was  for^ 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  1836,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  atimulus 
given  to  the  over-production  of  that  article  by  banking  facihdes.  In 
some  states  of  the  market,  a  very  email  excess  of  supply  will  cause 
a  very  great  fall  of  price.  In  the  iifttance  under  consideration,  the 
supply  was  increased  forty  per  cent.,  the  price  per  pound  declined 
thirty-seven  per  cent.,  and  then  was  a  decrease  in  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  nearly  fourteen  per  cent.  Four  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  million  pounds  of  cotton,  exported  by  us  in  1836,  yielded  ns 
¥71,000,000  ;  and  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  million  pounds  of  the 
same  article,  in  1636,  yielded  ns  only  961,000,000. 

Rice  affords  us  a  remarkable  example  of  the  effect  which  reducing 
the  supply  haa  in  raising  the  price  of  an  article.  The  quantity 
exported  was  diminished  sixty-six  per  cent.,  and  the  price  per  tierce 
rose  one  hundred  and  two  per  cent. !  It  is  true  that  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  article  expoRed  was  leas  by  thirty-two  per  cent,  than  it 
was  1636,  but  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  other  articles,  the 
rice  planter  found  that  a  small  crop  in  1838  enabled  him  to  au^qtort 
hie  family  as  well  as  a  large  crop  did  in  1836. 

Flour  affords  another  example  of  the  effect  which  reducing  the 
supply  has  in  reducing  the  prices.  The  quantity  exported  was 
diminished  eleven  per  cent,,  and  the  price  was  raised  per  barrel  four- 
teen per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  aggregate  value  of  the  export 
was  about  four-fifths  of  one  per  cent,  But  this  does  not  show  the 
wlude  advantage  gained  by  the  iarmer.    He  waa  paid  in  a  cunency 
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which,  to  QM  a  popular  ezpresiion,  "  went  much  farther  "  than  that 
of  1836. 

But  diminishing  the  sup[dy  wiU  not  always  raise  the  price  of  a 
commodity,  because  the  demand  may  dimiaiah  also.  Of  this  we 
ha*e  instance  in  tobacco.  The  amount  exported  was  reduced  about 
eight  per  cent.,  and  yet  there  wae  a  decline  in  price  of  twenty-two  per 
cent,  per  hogshead,  and  of  twenly-aix  per  cent,  in  the  aggregate  valne 
of  the  export.  Notwithstanding  this,  owing  to  (he  great  fall  in  the 
price  of  the  articles  he  had  to  purchase,  the  tobacco  planter  found  it 
as  easy  to  support  his  family  in  this  year  of  reduction,  as  in  dke  pre- 
vious years  of  great  ioflation. 

All  the  articles  of  import  fell  in  price  except  salt,  and  the  rise  in 
price  of  that  was,  as  already  observed,  so  small  aa  to  be  hardly 
^>preciable.  It  affords  us  an  example,  however,  that  increase  of 
supply  will  not  always  cause  decrease  of  price,  because  the  demand 
may  increase  in  the  same  or  in  a  greater  proportion.  The  iucreaso 
in  the  quantity  imported  waa  thirty-nine  per  cent.,  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate nominal  value  forty-two  per  cent  But  as  the  currency  of  1838 
was  nearer  to  the  specie  standard  than  the  currency  of  18.S6,  there 
was  in  reality  a  rise  in  the  real  value  of  salt,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  the  supply. 

In  teas  the  decline  in  price  per  pound  was  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and 
while  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  imported  was  only  twelve  per  cent., 
the  decrease  in  the  a^regate  valne  was  about  thirty-five  per  cent. 

In  coffee  the  decline  in  price  per  pound  was  sixteen  per  cent.,  and 
while  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  imported  waa  only  about  six  pet 
cent.,  the  decrease  in  the  aggregate  valne  was  about  twenty  per  cent. 

In  sugar  the  decline  in  the  price  per  pound  was  thirteen  per  cent., 
and  while  the  decrease  iu  the  quimtily  imported  was  twenty  per  cent., 
the  decrease  in  the  aggregate  value  was'fortyper  cent. 

In  wines  the  decline  in  the  price  per  gallon  was  six  per  cent. ;  the 
decrease  in  the  aggregate  quantity  imported  was  forty-three  per  cent., 
and  in  the  aggregate  valne  forty-foor  per  cent. 

All  these  articles  afford  exaroplea  of  decrease  of  supply,  accom- 
panied with  a  decline  of  price,  because  there  was  a  decre'ase  of  demand 
and  a  decrease  of  currency. 

In  molaases  there  was  an  inereast  in  the  quantity  imported  of  about 
seventeen  per  cent.,  and  yet  a  decrease  in  the  aggregate  value  of  six 
per  cent.,  and  a  decline  in  the  price  per  gallon  of  nearly  eighteen  per 
cent.  This  fall  in  price  was  partly  owing  to  an  increaae  in  the  sup- 
ply, and  partly  owing  to  a  diminution  of  the  currency.  Through  the 
combined  operations  of  these  causes,  twenty-one  millions  of  gallons 
cost  ua  lees  in  1838  than  eighteen  miltions  cost  in  1836. 

In  British  and  French  diy  goods  and  other  merchandise,  the  fall  in 
price  was  equally  great.  But  as  the  custom-house  returns  do  not 
give  the  quantity  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods  imported,  and  as 
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the  qnalitjr  of  these  commodities  varies  ranch  rrom  yesr  to  year, 
they  are  not  the  most  eligible  objects  of  comparisoa.  It  msy  be  pre- 
sumed that  teas,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  (Fines,  salt,  couon,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  flour,  are  of  about  the  same  quaiity  in  differeot  years,  and 
having  both  the  quality  and  eahie  given,  we  have  all  that  is  necessary 
for  illuslrating  the  effects  which  changes  in  the  relations  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  variations  in  currency,  have  on  prices. 

The  facts  here  given  wilt  enable  the  intelligent  reader  duly  to  sp- 
prociate  the  clamor  that  has  been  raised  about  "  Sub-Treasury  prices." 
So  &r  as  that  measure  affects  prices  at  all,  it  will  affect  thera  only  by 
giving  greater  stability  to  the  currency.  Under  its  operation,  prices 
will  never  rise  so  high  ae  thoy  have  heretofore  in  times  of  inflation, 
but  they  will  never  sink  so  low  as  tbey  have  sometimes  sunk,  in  times 
of  contraction.  Gamblers  in  stocks,  lands,  and  merchandise,  may 
thereby  find  their  operations  injuriously  affected,  but  the  regular  nier> 
chant,  the  plodding  mechanic,  the  hard-working  farmer,  and  all  other 
iudustrious  members  of  the  commimity,  wtU  be  benefited. 


ON  THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  "  intelligence  lA  the  people."  It 
is  said  that  "  the  people  are  always  right,"  and  that "  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God."  This  may  all  be  very  true,  but  do  we 
Kuderstand  it  ?  Many,  doubtless,  feet  it  to  1>e  true  without  knowing 
why  or  how  ;  but  by  many  thia  language  is  used  in  a  manner  which 
shows  that  they  neither  feel  it  to  be  true,  nor  understand  it  in  any 
sense  that  ia  consistent  with  the  democratic  prmciple,  and  therefore 
in  no  aenso  in  which  it  is  true. 

What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  intelligence  and  goodness,  as  thua 
applied  to  the  people  ?  We  certainly  cannot  mean  that  this  intelli- 
gence of  which  we  apeak  is  the  knowledge  communicated  by  educa- 
tion, that  it  is  a  cultivated  understanding,  because  we  know  that  thia 
.  is  the  possession  of  but  a  comparative  few,  and  that  if  we  admit  thia 
definition,  we  muHt  also  adopt  as  a  legitimate  consequence,  the  aristocra- 
tic doctrine,  that  the  learned  few  possess  all  the  intelligence  and 
should  rule  over  the  ignorant  many  ;  that  intelligence  is  not  the  free 
gift  of  Ood  to  all,  but  is  something  to  be  acquired  by  a  select  nnmber 
who  are  gifted  by  nature  for  thia  purpose,  and  ia  to  be  dispensed  by 
them  to  the  ignorant  mtiltitude  ;  or,  rather,  that  the  multitude!  being 
incapable  of  understanding,  and  therefore,  without  intelligence,  must 
submit  to  the  rtile  of  their  natural  sovereigns. 

Neither  can  we  niean  that  the  majority  in  every  society  is  always 
infallible  in  judgment,  and  always  acts  without  reference  to  tdfith 
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ends,  aod  ^ereibre  in  hannony  with  the  Divine  will ;  for  to  claim 
this  peifectioii  for  man  would  betray  gross  ignorance  as  well  as  arro- 
gance. If  (he  people,  then,  are  not  always  so  wise  or  so  virtuous  aa 
to  merit  the  trust  im[^ed  in  the  language  before  staled,  what  do  we 
mean  by  the  use  of  it  ?  If  we  could  believe  with  aristocracy,  that 
the  world  is  without  a  sfHritu&l  governor,  and  that  the  individual  does 
everything  of  himself — if  we  could  even  believe  that  the  sensnal  uo- 
derstandiog,  with  its  paltry  experience  and  limited  analysis,  is  compe- 
tent to  govern  the  individnal  for  even  a  single  moment — we  should 
laugh  at  SQch  language  as  containing  the  greatest  absurdity,  and  join 
in  the  condemnation  of  those  who  use  it,  as  playiag  the  hypocrite  for 
the  sake  of  "  a  consideration "  from  the  iguorant  multitnda  whose 
vanity  is  thus  fooied. 

The  democratic  doctrines,  however,  are  founded  in  the  purest 
|Hety,  as  they  are  sustained  1^  the  highest  philosophy,  because  the 
source  of  the  democratic  principle  is  essential  lore  and  essential 
truth.  They  recognise  God  as  the  immediate  and  sole  Governor  of 
the  universe,  of  which  he  is  literally,  not  figuratively,  the  life  and 
soul^-ordering  the  affairs  of  man  in  infinite  wisdom  and  love,  and  di- 
TBcdng  bim  in  every  thought  and  action  that  he  may  attain  to  the  true 
ends  of  his  being — indeed  that  he  may  be  at  all.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
in  reality,  man  in  which  the  democracy  ptit  their  trust,  for  this  does 
aristocracy, but  in  God,  whomit,aristocracy,  virtually  renounces  ;  and 
what  we  mean  by  trust  in  the  people,  is,  that  we  trust  in  God,  acting 
through  the  people.  Faith  in  the  instinctive  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple, separated  entirely,  even  from  those  forms  of  the  understanding 
which  are  necessary  for  the  expression  of  thai  intelligence  through 
the  medium  of  language — and  without  any  reference  to  what  is  termed 
Education — has  always  been  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  democracy, 
and  must  always  continue  to  be.  This  inteUigence  is  the  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometb  into  the  world,  and  is  the  immediate 
reception  of  truth  from  the  infinite  source  of  all  intelligence,  and  can 
he  nothing  else.  With  the  mass  of  men  this  intelligence  expresses 
itself  principally  in  action,  which  b  the  legitimate  nwde  of  its  mani- 
festation— and  with  all  men  it  constituteB  the  life  of  the  understanding, 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  forma  and  relations  of  the  finite  received 
from  the  external  world  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  But 
aristocracy  puts  its  trust  in  the  sensual  understanding  alone,  which  is 
the  worship  of  the  individual  as  separated  from  the  divine.  It  is  the 
trust  in  the  individual  understanding,  growing  out  of  this  idolatry, 
which  has  been  the  source  of  all  the  errors  in  theory,  a.ad  fatal  mis- 
takes in  practice,  from  which  mankind  have  suffered  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time  ;  for  it  is  only  when  the  logical  statements  of  the  under- 
standing are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  instinctive  common  sense 
or  intelligeuae  of  the  people,  that  they  can  be  safely  tmsted  for  « 
moment. 
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It  ia  nm  only  of  the  greatest  impoiUnce  that  w«  sbonld  wparate  the 
idea,  of  intelligence  fiom  that  of  learning,  which  ideas  have  been  too 
much  confouoded,  even  by  democrats,  as  leading  to  serious  ern»B 
both  in  theory  and  practice  ;  bnt  dag  that  we  should  maintain  the  ex- 
istence of  intelUgencB  even  when  ihe  power  to  express  that  intelli- 
gence in  langnsge  is  wanting.  The  doctrine  of  the  coexistence  of 
thought  aai  expression,  which  has  sometimes  been  advanced  even 
by  those  who  claim  to  be  priests  of  the  democratic  party,  ctntains  a 
falsehood  that  is  contradicted  by  cooiraon  sense  as  well  as  by  the 
commonest  experience ;  and  is  particularly  mischierous  because  it 
leads  to  a  confidence,  a  fatal  confidence,  in  one  class  of  minds  which 
are  fluent  because  superficid ;  and  in  another  class  which  are  the 
more  specious  as  they  are  the  more  thoroughly  false. 

IVuth  may  not  only  be  present  to  the  mind  in  its  elementary 
principlea,  but  be  stated  in  the  forms  of  the  nnderstandiog,  and  the 
opinions  of  an  individual  maybe  distinctly  definedto  himself,  so  that  he 
at  once  recognises  them  when  slated  by  others,  and  rejects  whatever  is 
not  in  harmony  with  them — yet  he  may  not  be  able  to  embody  ihem 
in  discourse  ;  and  for  this  reason,  because  the  power  of  embodying 
our  ideas  in  a  systematic  discourse  is  given  by  a  constructive  faculty 
of  the  mind,  which  is,  and  wisely  is  it  so  ordered  in  the  in&iite  diver- 
sity of  giAs,  extensively  developed  but  in  a  few.  It  is  through  this 
facnl^  that  all  logical  statements,  or  ideas  arranged  in  the  form  of 
argument,  are  made,  combining  premises  in  a  certain  order,  that  a 
given  conclusion  may  be  reached,  and  does  not  indicate  any  superi- 
ority of  mind  in  other  respects,  but  is  oflen  connected  with  the  most 
shallow  intellect,  and  is  particularly  active  in  many,  if  not  in  most 
cases  of  insanity.  It  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  constructive  power 
which  relates  to  material  forms  and  forces,  through  which  the  mecha- 
nic, in  a  systematic  arrangement  of  elementary  principles,  produces 
some  mechanical  result — it  may  be  a  washing  machine  or  a  steam- 
engine.  The  result,  when  produced,  is  perfectly  well  understood  by 
overy  one,  because  in  perfect  unison  with  what  is  in  their  own  minds, 
for  otherwise  it  could  not,  anymore  than  the  best  arranged  discourse, 
be  understood  at  all,  although  the  ctmstructive  power  is  unable,  except 
in  the  few,  to  reach  to  these  original  combinations.  As  the  mechanic, 
however,  can  produce  no  results  except  from  the  just  application  of 
true  principles,  having  to  submit  every  combination  to  actual  experi- 
ment, he  cannot  deceive  us  in  the  statement  of  his  promises,  or  in 
the  truth  of  his  results  -,  while  the  weaver  of  sophistries,  even  when 
assuming  true  premises,  may  pass  off  his  tissue  of  falsehoods  as  lead- 
ing to  just  conclusions,  from  the  imposeibiliiy  of  applying  at  once  this 
same  test  of  experiment,  which  would  expose  and  ruin  it,  and  by  false 
statements,  not  known  to  be  snch,  assumed  for  his  premises,  may  im- 
pose his  equally  false  conclusions  upon  those  who  only  see  the  correct- 
ness of  the  calculation,  without  knowing  the  falsehood  of  the  terms. 
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Indeed,  to  nnfiktiBfaclory  haa  logic,  or  mere  argument,  become  as  a 
nwana  (tf  arriving  at  or  of  commuaicaltag  truth,  that  those  who  are 
really  seeking  it  seem  disposed  to  leave  this  delusive  agent  exclusively 
to  those  who  aie  w<nBhippeTS  of  its  opposite,  the  false ;  to  which 
it  most  commoitly  leads — to  literary  gladiators  and  mountebanks. 
The  true  democrat  will  not  rely  upon  it,  but  will  be  anxious  only  to 
atate  the  Uuth  in  its  great  principles,  and  to  designate  the  particular 
facta  which  these  principles  cover,  while  he  points  out  the  falsities 
which  are  opposed  to  them — leaving  the  legion  of  temporary  expedi- 
ents and  artfully  woven  arguments  to  ihe  aristocracy  which  trust  in 
them. 

Although  it  is  only  the  few  who  are  gifted  with  the  power  of  reason- 
ing, the  many  possess  the  greater  giil  of  reason,  by  which  all  reason- 
ing must  betried,  and  made  aubservisnt,  as  the  body  to  the  soul — reason, 
which  is  the  "  common  sense "  of  the  people,  springing  from  the 
intuition  of  truth  in  its  elementary  principles,  together  with  the 
opinions  which  are  formed  by  the  ^plication  of  these  principles  to 
finite   subjects — opinions  perfectly  diatiucl,  although  seldom  stated. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  Although  reason  is  the 
ftet  gift  of  God  to  aU,  man  has  the  power,  as  a  free  agent,  of  pet- 
verting  it,  and  of  converting  what  is  life-giving  into  that  which  ia 
destitictiTe  of  life ;  as  from  the  most  nutritious  substances  may  be 
extracted  the  deadliest  poison.  And  when  we  say  that  truth  exists 
in  the  minds  of  the  pe<^e  in  its  elementary  principles  and  results, 
although  not  always  stated  in  the  forma  of  the  understanding,  or  ex- 
pressed in  language,  we  do  not  deny  that  falsehood  also  exists, 
although  it  may  not  always  be  manifest«d  by  a  serpent  tongue.  But 
it  is  not  on  reason  alone,  as  it  comes  through  the  medium  of  humanity, 
and  which  is  therefore  liable  to  be  inverted,  from  the  freedom  which 
is  inherent  in  that  humanity,  in  which  we  exclusively  trust ;  but  in 
the  immediate  superintending  ptovidence  of  God,  which  even  out  of 
man's  evil  is  continually  producing  good — man,  the  blind  instrument 
with  which  He  works  out  his  great  designs  in  creation— directing  his 
actions  although  he  does  not  control  his  will. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  the  people 
always  act  right.  Every  society  which  has  degenerated  into  an  evil 
Mate,  and  therefore  become  incapable  of  justice  toward  others,  will, 
invariably,  inflict  on  itself  its  own  punishment  by  placing  itself  under 
the  iron  rule  of  an  aristocracy  in  some  one  of  its  forms  ;  and,  although 
a  grinding  slavery,  it  is  that  which  is  more  likely  than  anything  eUo 
to  produce  in  them  a  return  to  virtue,  and  in  consequence  to  free- 
dom i  for  it  is  truth  and  virtus  alone  which  can  make  them  really  free. 
They  will  not — they  ehooM  not  to  be  free,  when  these  cease  to  predomi- 
nate in  them,  and  they  will  voluntarily  choose  rulers  who  wilt  mak« 
ihem  as  miserable  an  they  deserve  to  be  ;  and,  in  this  sense,  it  may 
be  said,  that  they  always  act  right.    It  is  the  nature  of  vice  to  be  a 
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slave,  and  of  the  meanly  Ticioua  to  became  alsvea  to  lb*  aplendldly 
vicious  ;  for  those  who  ru)e  them  are  ia  lealily,  although  not  in  form, 
still  greater  slaves  than  thMiiaelves,  whether  ibey  use  wealth,  power, 
or  learning  as  the  evil  instrumeDt  of  their  asceodency,  the  worship  of 
which,  although  it  may  ensure  freedom  and  enjoyment  to  the  body, 
will  the  more  surely  and  irredeemably  enslave  and  make  miaeTable 
the  soul.  These  Blementa,  althongh  useful  as  servants,  as  masteis, 
lepiesent  the  evil  piinciple  itself.  They  constitute  the  evil  body, 
which  is  good  bo  far  aa  it  minietere  to  oi  perfonns  vbOs  for  the  aoul ; 
but  if  worshipped — if  allowed  to  rule — will  surely  destroy  both  soul 
and  body  in  bell. 

If,  however,  in  our  definition  of  "  the  people  "  we  only  include  the 
unambitious  laborer,  in  any  department,  whether  physical  or  mental 
— whether  occuj^ing  a  high  or  a  low  station — who  is  content  to  bo 
useful,  without  craving  to  be  admired,  or  in  any  way  distinguished — 
(and  this  wo  maintain  lo  be  the  true  definition,  because  the  worshippers 
of  self  separate  themselves  from  the  people,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
one  with  them) — if,  we  say,  we  adopt  this  definition,  we  exclude  the 
iDost  prominent  worshippers  of  mammon  under  the  forms  of  wealth, 
power,  and  learning,  and  with  them  a  great  propoitioD  of  what  is  evil 
in  society ;  and  we  may  then  safely  trust  the  people,  for  they  will 
always,  in  their  final  decisions,  be  right  in  every  sense,  aa  they  will 
act  in  harmony  with  truth  and  virtue,  and  therefore  will  never  wil- 
lingly submit  to  the  mle  of  an  evil  aristocracy,  in  any  shape  which  it 
can  assume.  Then  the. voice  of  the  people,  being  the  voice  of  tha 
democracy,  will  be  one  with  the  voice  of  God,  aiiA  if  it  prevail, 
their  caaso  cannot  but  be  onward  in  real  intelligence,  virtue,  and 
happiness. 

If  we  have  correctly  described  the  nature  of  intelligence — being 
-  distinct  from  learning — its  relation  to  it  being  analogous  to  that  between 
the  soul  and  the  body — it  will  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  which,  we  have  as  yet  but  alluded  to,  as  connected 
with  the  democratic  principles  ;  and,  of  course,  upon  what  is  the  duty 
of  the  democracy  in  reference  lo  this  subject. 

This  we  think  to  be  highly  important,  aa  we  believe  that  education 
has  been  a,  stumbling  block  in  their  way,  and  has  oflen  ted  lo  mis- 
chievous mistakes  in  practice,  inasmuch  aa  democracy  has  sometimes 
been  drawn  into  the  service  of  the  evil  aristocracy  through  its  meaus. 
We  have  seen  that  the  democracy  do  not,  and  cannot,  trust  in  the 
educated  few,  but  in  the  imeducated  many ;  for,  although  they  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  educated  individuals,  it  is  as  instruments 
only,  subject  to  their  directions.  They  do  not  trust  in  them — there- 
fore it  is  that  they  do  not  trust  to  education.  To  get  at  the  tralh  on  thia 
subject,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  look  at  the  octtonjof  the  people 
with  reference  to  it ;  because,  aa  we  have  before  said,  it  is  here  that 
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And  wbat  do  the  "  linge  pawe,"  which  are  Dot  only  die  "  bone  and 
moEcle,"  but  the  inteiligence  of  the  comnnmity,  say  ?  Why  eo  aas- 
picions  are  they  of  leaining,  that  they  are  eren  slow  in  adopting  the 
improvemeDts  introduced  by  science,  which  is  only  the  child  of  learn- 
ing,  al^r  its  marriage  with  intelligence,  and  therefore  learning  in  i(a 
highest  or  most  spiritual  form-~«nd  that,  too,  when  these  improre- 
mente  would  be  personally  beneficial  to  them — and  so  Lttle  do  they 
trust  in  it,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  conviace  them  that  the  simple 
elements  of  learning,  which  can  be  acquired  without  any  expenditure 
of  time,  and  which  the  commonest  minds  are  fully  adequate  to  impart 
without  the  aid  of  normal  schools,  are  not  all  that  is  required  for  their 
children,  and  all  that  they  should  feet  justified  in  giving,  except,  per- 
haps, in  cases  where  some  particular  talent  has  been  powerfully  indi- 
cated. Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  declsration  which  the  aetions  of  the 
people  make.  This  alone  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  settle  the  question, 
and,  if  we  are  democrats,  we  must,  to  be  consistent,  acquiesce  in  the 
decision  as  the  voice  of  God.  But  we  wilt  interpret  the  voice  of  the 
people,  and  show  tliat  it  is  in  strict  hannony  with  the  democratic 
principle. 

We  have  shown  ttkat  democracy  does  not  trust  in  the  individtud — 
that  it  does  not  tieUeve  Man,  but  God,  to  be  the  immediate  and  sola 
Governor  of  the  world.  They  look  to  him,  of  comse,  as  the  dis- 
penaer  of  individual  talent,  and  as  allotting  the  station  which  each  is 
expected  to  fill  in  the  ^eat  family,  where  each  is  intended  to  perform 
some  fKtrtieuiar  use.  If  a  work  is  necessary  to  be  done,  they  know 
that  He  will  appoint  the  agent  by  whom  it  will  be  executed,  and  that 
their  duty  ia  only  to  hear  and  to  obey.  They  do  not,  therefore,  suffiar 
theraselves  to  be  acted  upon  from  without,  to  be  educated,  but  wait  to 
be  acted  upon  from  within,  aa  from  thence  they  look  for  the  intelli- 
gence which  is  to  direct  their  course,  and  which  they  acknowledge 
as  the  law  of  the  only  Sovereign  whose  rule  they  obey.  To  furnish 
the  young,  therefore,  in  the  simple  elements  of  leaining,  with  the  mean* 
of  educating  themselves — that  is,  with  the  means  of  developing  any 
particular  talent— (the  parent  cannot  know,  and  need  not  know  what 
that  talent  is) — which  the  Supreme  in  his  wise  distribution  of  gifts 
may  have  seen  fit  to  impart,  is  all  that  he  ia  called  npon  to  give,  ex- 
cept the  example  of  a  good  life — and  all  that  he  can  attempt  to  give, 
unless  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  trust  in  the  Supreme,  and  the  impious 
elevation  of  his  own  self-derived  knowledge,  die  fruit  of  his  individual 
understanding,  in  its  place. 

It  is  the  hot-house  system  of  education  introduced  by  infidel  aris- 
tocracy, which  has  produced  so  many  sickly  and  poisonous  plants  in 
our  intellectual  garden ;  which  has  overloaded  all  the  unproductiTe 
departments  in  society  with  artificially  made  men,  who,  either  hang 
pa  useless  burthens  upon  the  labor  of  the  country  which  is  heavily 
taxed  for  their  support,  or  become  seiioiuly  mis^hievotu  by  occqi 
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pying  sitoMioDa  Tor  vhich  tb«y  are  incompetent,  and  thus  producing 
deiaDgement  in  the  whole  machineiy  of  aociety.  Besides  this,  they 
are,  for  the  moat  part,  supporters  and  perpetuatora  of  the  miserable 
aristocracy  which  has  engendered  them,  and  thus  have  increased  the 
poisonoua  atmosphere  which  must  retard  the  healtl^  moral  growth  of 
the  community.  And  even  when  this  is  not  the  caae  ihey  have  been 
rendered  almost  nselesa  by  being  diverted  from  their  natural  and  pro- 
per stations  in  society. 

Let  the  democracy  make  themselves  acqaaiuted  with  alt  the  dis- 
guises in  which  the  demon  of  aristocracy  appears  to  delude  and  to 
destroy  them ;  but  above  all,  let  them  beware  of  that  in  which  it  aft- 
Bumes  the  chajacter  of  an  angel  of  light,  by  endeavoring  to  invest 
Uaming  with  the  semblance  of  InteUigmce,  itial  it  may  seduce  them 
irom  their  allegiance  lo  that  Heavenly  Wisdom  which  should  be  their 
guide  and  their  stay.* 


FRAGMENTS  OF  UNPUBLISHED  REMINISCENCES  OF 
EDWARD   LIVINGSTON. 


THE  ORIOIKAI.  DIVISION  OF  FEDERALISH  AND  DEllOCSACT. JAX's 

TRKATT. 

At  the  period  of  Livtngeton'a  admission  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, (1793,)  as  a  member  from  the  city  of  New  York,  the  B[Hrit  of 
party,  still  in  its  infancy,  allowed  a  wider  scope  and  a  freer  action  to 
the  opinions  of  the  representative.  But  already  were  the  two  great 
political  parties  which  had  exhibited  themselves  in  the  Conven- 
tion itself,  marked  off  from  each  other  in  an  irreconcilable  autOr 
gonism  of  political  principles.  The  Federalists  regarded  the  Revo- 
lution as  now  accomplished ;  they  wishod  to  close  the  door  against 
all  political  polemics.  Their  system  was  to  direct  the  popular 
energies  toward  their  material  interests — to  lull  to  sleep,  by  the 
attractions  of  a  lucrative  conuneice  with  England,  the  presentiment 
of  the  future  which  had  animated  the  war  of  the  Revolution — to 
place  the  executive  power  fully  in  possession  of  all  the  attributes 
which  the  federal  compact  attached  lo  it,  in  clear  and  positive  terms, 
and  to  infer  other  powers  from  every  clause  of  that  compact  which 
implied  for  its  execution  a  power  not  expressly  granted.     This  party 

■  The  preceding  paper  ha*  been  admitted  for  the  uke  of  lome  good  thought* 
contained  in  it,  Ihongh  ntlhoal  that  full  editorial  nnctioo  of  all  either  of  it*  matter 
«  muaer,  which  is  geiMtatly  implied  in  the  bet  of  (aait  insartioii.— Eq, 
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dreaded  the  encioaclinientB  <tf  State  sovereignty.  It  begrudged  the 
power  which  the  Latter  had  Teaerred  to  itself;  and  questioned  the 
principle,  that  all  the  powers  not  expressly  delegated  by  the  States 
were  reaerred  to  them  entire  and  incontestibly  secured.  The  Repub- 
lican parly,  which  soon  changed  that  designation  for  that  still  more 
dear  to  the  people,  of  the  Democratic  party,  set  ont  from  the  idea 
that  Liberty  never  stands  still — that,  like  Christianity,  she  ia  always 
militant— that  her  much  ought  to  follow  exactly  that  of  the  mind, 
and  her  conquests  to  march  on  unceasingly  in  the  train  of  the  Iriumphe 
of  reason — that  the  more  enlightened  a  nation  becomes,  die  higher 
ought  to  be  the  amount  of  liberty  of  action  measured  out  to  it — that 
the  leder^  compact  itself,  thou^  always  held  in  respect,  ought  not 
to  be  venerated  as  a  worit  of  perfection  ;  that  its  authors  themselves 
were  but  happy  innovators,  and  that  the  successive  generations  that 
follow  them  ought  so  to  change  the  provisions  of  this  social  compact, 
as  to  keep  it  always  in  harmony  with,  the  wants,  the  opinions,  the 
civilisation  of  the  age.  He  maintained  that  the  Federal  Government, 
having  but  a  limited  scope  of  action,  could  not  but  have  received  a 
power  equally  limited  ;  that  it  was  a  written  contract,  in  which  every- 
thing which  was  meant  to  be  granted  was  expressed,  and  in  which 
nothing  could  be  changed,  either  for  extension  or  restriction,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  States,  the  parties  to  the  contract.  This  party 
believed  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  become  united  too  auddenly  to 
the  ancient  mother-cotmtry ;  that  the  deep  remembrance  of  the 
insults,  the  wrongs,  the  crimes  t^  England,  in  the  great  struggle  of 
the  Revolution,  was  a  salutary  sentiment,  and  even  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  a  national  spirit.  It  feared  too  precipitate  a  return 
toward  the  o[Hnions  of  «  nation  whose  language  we  spoke,  whose 
literature  was  ours,  whoae  habits  we  bad  preserved,  and  whose  pre- 
judices even,  whose  antipathies  against  other  nations,  we,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  preserved.  They  would  wait,  said  the  leaders  of  the 
democracy,  before  ranking  this  nation  among  our  friends,  that  we  too 
should  have,  not  another  language,  but  a  rival  literature,  an  American 
history,  young  in  years,  but  soon — (and  the  event  has  justified  the 
noble  hope)— soon  to  become  old  in  glorious  memories. 

Between  these  two  parties  Washington  stood  neutral.  In  the 
opposing  ranks  he  reckoned  friends  equally  dear  to  him.  But  the 
character  of  hie  mind,  conservative  rather  than  innovative,  inclined 
him,  almost  involuntarily,  toward  those  who  feared  to  endanger  what 
the  Revolution  had  already  gained,  by  continuing  its  march  too  boldly 
onward,  afWr  having  secured  the  great  object  of  the  war,  national 
independence.  This  tendency  of  the  mind  of  Washington  constituted 
the  strength  of  the  Federalists,  who,  in  fact,  never  had  on  their  side, 
even  when  they  were  in  majority  in  Congress,  the  papular  mass. 

Tha  nuns  of  Jefisraon  was  second,  in  power  over  public  opinion, 
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to  that  of  WuhingtoD  aioae.  He  had  oponly  arowed  his  pndilec- 
lioiu  in  Taror  ot  the  docliiDea  of  democracy. 

Livingatoa  did  not  heailate  an  instant  in  his  choice,  and  though  the 
city  of  Neir  Yorit  waa  alill  strongly  iofluenced  by  the  leaven  of 
toryiam  left  by  the  English  occupation,  prolonged  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
he  foresaw  that  in  a  very  few  years  hia  opinion  would  become  that 
of  the  inajarity  of  his  cooBtituenia.  He  hsa  often  told  me,  th^  neTci 
had  he  been  bo  deeply  agitated  aa  he  was  on  the  occasion  of  receif' 
ing  on  address  from  the  most  numerous  part  of  his  constituents,  call- 
ing upon  him  to  support  the  treaty  which  Mr.  Jay  had  just  conclnded 
with  England-  This  treaty  he  was  convinced  was  dissdrantageoua 
for  us.  It  tended  to  remove  us  to  a  distance  from  the  FieachaUiance^ 
perhaps  lo  place  us  in  a  position  of  open  hostility  in  regard  to  thai 
power — and  to  throwus  eventually  into  the  aims<ri'the  Enghsh  aUiance. 
"  I  tooh  on  myself,"  he  added,  "  for  the  first  time  in  my  whole  nfK- 
■entative  career,  to  disregard  the  wish  of  my  c<mBtitueiUs.  I  attacked 
the  trusty,  and  spared  no  effort  lo  prevent  its  adoptiua.  The  issue 
juatified  the  line  of  conduct  I  had  held.  Enlightened  by  the  discus- 
sion snd  by  the  press,  my  cousiiiuenis  voted  me  their  thanks  for  the 
course  1  had  pursued."  Such  experiments  are,  however,  very  dan- 
gerous— they  may  somebraes  lu-  attempted  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
the  People,  never  of.  that  of  Power ! 

Livingatoii  remained  in  Congress  through  the  whole  Presidency 
of  John  Adaius.  He  combated  with  Gallatin,  Nicholas,  Randolph, 
Gates,  Venable,  the  spirit  of  reaction  which  charscterixed  that  epoch. 
Against  the  Alien  Bill,  the  law  authorizing  the  President  to  banish 
foreigners  under  certain  circumstances,  he  delivered  a  speech  which 
is  still  to  be  found  printed  on  satin  in  almost  every  oH  house  of  the 
Stales  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  settled  and  inhabited  then  for 
the  most  piirt  by  Irish  emigrants.  The  former  of  these  States  gave 
hia  name  to  one  of  its  counties,  to  perpetuate -the  memory  of  its  grati- 
tude toward  him. 


OENEBAL  JACESON  AND  LIVINCSTON  IN  CONOREBB. 

It  was  while  Liringston  was  in  CongresB  that  was  formed 
that  intimate  friendship  between  him  and  Andrew  Jackson,  which 
lasted  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Jackson  at  that  period  represented 
in  his  single  person  the  State  of  Tennessee,  which  at  the  present  day 
sends  twelve  members  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Never 
were  two  natures  more  totally  unlike  attracted  toward  each  other,  by 
those  inezpUcable  sympathies,  which  olten  link  men  the  more  closely 
together  by  reason  of  the  very  csuses  which  would  seem  to  tend  to 
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create  a  reciprocal  repolsioo.  Tha  oae,  of  a  coRtempUtire  spiriti 
•peculative,  endowed  with  a  great  power  of  aualyeie,  but  judging 
slowly — studying  nun,  but  Irom  hia  stodioua  habits  mingling  but  rare- 
ly among  their  masses,  and  then  rather  in  their  atate  (^  aggreg&tioa 
than  in  the  isolated  individual — bom  of  an  opulent  family,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  midst  of  the  moat  polished  society  of  the  coimtry,  and 
among  some  of  (be  most  distinguished  men  in  Fiance— fond  of  the 
arts,  and  of  letters,  having  cuUivaEed  with  equal  zeal  that  science 
which  gives  force  ind  accatacy  to  thonght,  and  that  polite  literature 
which  teaches  to  clothe  it  in  the  forms  that  adom  its  manifestations 
to  the  minds  of  others. 

The  other,  sprung  from  ibe  ranks  of  the  democracy  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  word — owing  to  himself,  and  himself  alone,  both  hie 
education  and  his  fortune — having  encountered  nothing  but  obstacles 
in  his  path — owing  to  the  people  alone  his  advancement,  and  cherish' 
ing  a  perpetual  lemembrance  of  their  generous  patronage — marching 
straight  up  to  difEcully,  and  trampling  it  under  foot,  without  ever  turn- 
ing it — ir.  all  that  regards  science  and  letters  having  had  leisure  only 
to  study  eiemeutary  books,  hot  profouijdly  versed  in  ^l.relaline  to  qu^  . 
civil  institutions,  and  to  the  men  who  founded  them|!as  welTa? to  uial 
part  of  ihe  English  juris pTudeucs,  the  Cwnraon  Law,  which  connects 
itself  with  our  institutions  as  with  those  of  Great  Britain — with  a 
will  of  iron,  an  indefatigaUe  ardor  in  labor,  and  unequalled  prompt- 
ness in  seizing  the  luminous  point  of  a  discussion,  widi  a  rustic  elo- 
quence that  sought  its  images  amid  the  objects  of  nature,  and  found 
its  inspiration  in  a  soul  enthusiastic  for  the  noble  and  the  grand — in 
war,  possessing  that  rapid  eye  which  makes  the  great  genettl,  with 
that  faculty  of  electrifying  the  ttitSer,  of  quickening  to  a  fanaticism 
the  love  of  his  country  within  hia  heart ;  while,  with  the  enemy,  know- 
ing no  compromise,  speaking  of  him  as  though  never  was  there  to 
be  peace  or  truce  with  him — neglecting  no  detail,  no  precaution, 
scarcely  ever  sleeping  but  in  the  day-time — never  despiaing  his  ene- 
my, but  supposing  him  always  to  possess  an  equal  capacity  with  his 
own — fearing  no  responsibility,  but  trusting  ever  implicitly  in  the 
generous  indtdgence  of  the  people  toward  those  who  have  sprung 
from  its  own  ranks,  and  in  whom  it  does  not  suspect  the  possibility 
of  treachery  to  its  cause — "  having,"  to  quote  the  language  of  Jeffer- 
son, "  more  of  the  Roman  in  bis  heart  and  his  soul,  than  any  other 
man  of  modem  times." 

This  high  and  bold  spirit  exercised  upon  me,*  from  the  first  inter- 
view, the  power  of  an  irresistible  spoU.  I  loved  to  hear  him  relate 
to  me  the  sirag^s  of  his  yonth  with  poverty  and  ignorance ;  his 
childish  and  patriotic  delight  on  the  day  when,  like  a  young  courser, 
be  bounded  into  the  forest,  rifle  in  hand,  to  seek  the  continental  troops 
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encamped  on  the  eve  of  the  firat  battla  in  which  he  felt  the  more- 
meDt  of  his  warlike  instinct.  In  Congresa  he  spoke  but  rarely  ;  but 
when  he  did  rise,  sbsking  his  upright  hair,  and  surveying  the  asaeiD- 
bly  with  hia  eagle  glance,  the  moat  profouad  silence  reigned  through- 
out it. 

I  once  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Jackson  apeak  of  the  origin 
of  hia  intimacy  with  Linugstoii.  "  I  felt  myaelf  suddenly  attracted 
toward  him,"  ho  laid,  "  by  the  genlleneas  of  hia  manoers ;  the  chana 
of  his  conrersation,  gay  without  frivolity,  instructive  without  the 
ostentation  of  instructing ;  by  the  profound  acquaintance  he  already 
possessed  of  the  theories  of  society,  and  of  the  laws,  in  their  relati<Hi 
to  the  characters  of  nations  ;  by  his  unlimited  confidence  in  the  saga- 
city of  the  people,  and  of  their  capability  of  self-government,  through 
the  agency  of  representatives  apecially  instructed  to  express  the  opi- 
nion of  their  constituents  on  great  questions  of  general  interest,  alill 
Ntore  than  on  those  of  local  concern  ;  and  above  all,  by  that  Jovely 
and  holy  philanthropy,  which  impelled  him  from  his  youth  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  those  penal  laws,  whoae  cruelties  serve  only  to  inspire 
in  the  masses  a  ferocity  that  always  otaiotaina  an  equilibrium  with 
*that  of  the  laws  which  govern  them." 


THX  EARLY  FEDERALISTS  AND  ceMoeRATS. 

LiviMOGTON  acknowledged  that  the  federal  party,  during  the  period 
when  he  held  a  seat  in  Congress,  could  boast  a  longer  array  of  dis- 
tinguished orators  than  the  democratic  party  numbered  in  its  ranks. 
"  We  had  no  orator,"  he  said,  "  to  compare  with  Fisher  Ames,  in  all 
that  regards  that  description  of  eloquence  which  niovea  the  passioDs, 
and  which  carries  away  the  mind,  by  the  splendor  of  its  imagery,  the 
bnlliaocy  of  its  language.  No  jurist  among  ns  could  claim  to  rank 
with  MstshalL  But  we  had  on  our  side  the  logic  of  our  t^ioioos, 
in  perfect  harmony  with  our  national  origin  ;  and  when  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  was  to  be  analyzed,  to  shed  light  upon  the  occasisn- 
ally  obscure  conciseness  of  that  same  Constitution,  in  whose  elucida- 
tions of  the  provisions  of  that  compact  did  the  nation  repose  a  more 
leligioua  faith,  than  in  those  of  Madison  1  Moreover,  history  will 
acquit  me  of  the  suspicion  of  partiality  toward  the  men  of  my  own 
political  opinions,  since  it  will  tell  that  it  was  among  them  that  the 
nation  has  chosen,  almost  in  succession,  four  of  our  most  illustrious 
Presidents.  In  advancing  the  assertion,  that  it  was  in  the  democratic 
paity  that  were  found  the  men  the  best  adapted  to  public  affairs,  th« 
closest  in  sympathy  with  the  affections  of  the  people,  the  most  pro- 
foundly imbued  with  the  moving  principles  of  our  Revolution,  and  of 
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tbe  war  Aat  Tnad«  it  triumpbaDt."  I  cannot,  in  fact,  conceire  what 
would  have  become  of  our  institutions  reduced  io  the  proportions 
tbat  tbe  federalists  wished  to  assign  thsm.  The  geoeral  government, 
Min  in  its  political  infsocy,  had  not  yet,  indeed,  acquired  any  influ- 
ence upon  public  opinion.  It  was  not  it  that  had  made  the  revolution, 
Dor  it  that  had  directed  the  great  struggle  of  our  iadependence.  Se- 
Tsral  illustrious  men, of  (hose  who  had  been  tbe  most  distinguished, 
both  in  the  -cooncil  and  the  camp,  were  found  invested  with  federal 
functions^  but  a  greater  number  remained  at  the  head  of  tbe  Stat« 
aovereigatteB.  And  then,  far  more  than  at  the  present  day,  in  tbe 
«veBt«r  a  collision  between  tbe  federal  government  and  the  authorities 
«f  a  State,  the  popular  sympathies  would  incline  in  favor  of  the  mu- 
aicipal  government,  ef  the  power,  daily  and  locally  familiar,  against 
ibat  which  was  distant,  abstract,  so  to  spe^ — acting  ooly  from  afar, 
and  at  mre  intervals.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  has  been  precisely  the 
Presidents  who  have  been  elevated  to  power  by  tbe  party,  aiming  to 
strengthen  the  federal  principle,  who  have  been  the  most  timid  of  its 
application  in  difficult  circumstances,  and  in  cdlisioaa  that  have 
occurred,  whether  of  authority  or  of  jurisdiction.  And  the  reason, 
ef  this  anomaly  is  to  be  found  in  this,  ih&t  the  people,  free  from  dis- 
Irostof  the  mem  they  hare  themselves  raised  to  the  Chief  Magistracy 
•f  the  Union,  in  full  confidence  ui  iheir  respect  for  sovereignty  of  the 
States,  could  view  without  alarm,  acts  of  energy,  necessary  te  the 
mainienance  of  the  federal  bond  in  its  legitimate  action.  Meaaurea 
•f  the  same  character,  pursued  by  a  federalist  President,  would  have 
been  more  minutely  scrutinized,  more  suspiciously  judged,  both  as  to 
the  occasion  and  the  mode  of  execution.  And,  indeed,  on  great  oc- 
casions, when  the  federal  compact  did  notaflbrdthemeanaof  action,  as 
en  that  of  the  acquisition  of  Looisiana,  with  respect  to  its  annexation 
Io  the  Union,  on  the  fiMting  of  the  original  States — the  Adamses,  and 
perhaps  Washington  himself,  would  have  ahrunii  before  a  difficulty 
which  did  not  arrest  Jefferson,  confident  as  he  was  of  resting  on  the 
support  of  the  popular  opinion.  That  same  latitude  of  action  per- 
mitted to  a  democratic  President,  by  tbe  tacit  assent  of  the  people,  to 
measures  which  it  knows  to  be  in  the  interest  of  its  own  cause,  wo 
have  seen  equally  extended,  both  by  the  nation  itself  and  by  its  repre- 
sentatives, to  General  Jackson  in  the  last  war.  No  one  doubted  the 
pure  democracy  of  his  principles,  no  one  mistnok  the  true  motive  of 
bis  acts  ;  and  when  a  few  judges,  a  few  lawyers,  a  few  State  authori- 
ties, raised  their  cries  <^  alarm  over  the  violation  of  some  conatilti- 
tional  provisions,  the  people,  with  unanimous  voice,  decreed  hima  bill 
of  indemnity  for  all  his  acts,  in  advance  of  that  which  was  aAerw&rd 
voted  to  him  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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ixftekbon's  election  in  1800. 

This  clrcumatance  (th«  memorable  equality  of  votoi  cast  for  JeSer- 
•on  and  Btur)  revived  the  hopes  of  the  federal  party.  It  had  not 
elected  ita  candidate,  but  it  had  it  in  ita  power  to  decide  the  evenly 
•nspertded  balance,  by  throwing  its  weight  in  favfv  of  one  of  the  two 
candidate!  desi^ated  by  its  adveraaTies ;  and  to  obtain,  as  the  price 
<tf  its  aid  from  the  President  whoae  Irinmph  would  be  due  to  it,  con- 
cessima,  perhaps  even  a  part  kt  the  adminietration.  There  was  no  room 
Ibr  hent^ion  between  the  two  candidates,  when  the  question  was  of 
bargaiiung  about  principles.  JeffMSon,  a  man  of  Rinnan  integrity,  in 
the  days  when  civil  virtue  was  honored  by  Rome,  would  have  spumed 
a  support  offered  st  the  price  of  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  his  political 
creed.  With  him,  no  oomjwoniiae — the  triumph  of  Democracy,  with- 
out condition,  without  modification  !  The  chiefs  of  the  federal  party 
cast  their  eyes  upon  Colonel  Burr.  He  had  never  given  to  his  party 
those  sacred  pledges  of  the  proud  elevation  of  his  opinions,  which  a 
man  sacrifices,  only  in  sacrificing  with  them  his  honor  as  well  as  all 
bia  future  hopes.  He  had  never  written  his  political  faith  in  the  very 
instrument  that  marked  the  birth  of  die  nation.  Devoted  to  continual 
study,  to  patient  meditation,  Jefferson  desired  not  power  for  its  own 
sake  :  for  his  adversaries,  his  enemies — (the  man  faithful  to  the  people 
has  no  adversaries,  but  only  enemies) — knew  his  whole  life.  That 
life,  in  all  that  reguded  his  politieai  and  religioua  opinions,  had  been  all 
(^ten  and  transparent.  He  avowed  his  opinions  and  his  faith  with  no 
fear  of  consequences.  They  knew  him  to  be  ambitious,  but  of  that 
noble  ambition  which  is  virtue.  At  the  preceding  Presidential  elec- 
tion, he  wrote  to  his  friends  to  prefer  Adams  to  himself—"  my  elder 
in  years,"  he  said,  "  and  my  elder  in  public  affairs."  This  self-denial 
was  a  consequence  of  his  principles.  He  rejected  power,  because 
lie  believed  that  government  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  opinion 
of  the  masses  t  that  the  pnblic  opinion  had  not  yet  reached  the 
level  of  his  opinions.  But  an  this  occasion  the  people  has  raised  hint 
to  the  Chief  Magistracy  as  an  expression  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment which  it  wished  to  establish  ;  and  thenceforward  his  mission 
became  an  apostleship — ^be  wished  to  accomplish  it  without  a  slain 
of  apostacy  !  With  such  a  man,  no  possible  compromises  !  The 
details  are  not  known  of  the  negotiations  which  took  place  between 
the  federal  parly  and  Colonel  Burr ;  but  before  he  had  accepted  their 
support,  Livingston,  his  friend — belonging,  like  himself,  to  New  York 
— addressed  him  a  letter,  inviting  him  to  authorize  him  to  inform  Con* 
gress  that  he  recognised  the  will  of  the  people  to  have  been  to  elevate 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  Chief  Magistracy,  and  to  entrust  to  him  the 
second  rank  only ;  that  he  should  decline  the  Presidency  if  it  should  bo 
conferred  on  bim  by  a  vote  which  would  be  in  coalradlction  to  the 
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wisbea  of  lb«  people.  Burr's  answer  vu  erasive  ;  and,  from  tliat 
moment  he  loet  the  esteem  of  the  democratic  party.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  Bpe&k  either  of  that  memorable  election,  or  of  the  change 
to  which  it  led  in  the  Constitution,  relative  to  the  mode  of  electing 
(he  President  and  Vice-President.  The  events  of  that  epoch  belongs 
to  the  domain  of  bistory,  and  I  am'wridng  only  leminiicencea. 


TBI  TELLOW  TXTKB  IM  HEW  YORK,  OF  1803. 

The  citizens  of  New  York,  desiring  to  testify  to  their  Representa- 
tire  the  profoond  sense  which  they  entertained  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  him  in  Congress  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  chose  Living- 
ston, ia  the  year  1803,  the  Mayor  of  their  city,  though  he  was  st  the 
same  time  invested  with  the  fnnctioDS  of  United  States  District 
Attorney,  to  which  he  had  been, appointed  by  President  Jefferson. 
He  accepted  this  flattering  evidettce  of  the  esteem  of  his  immediate 
constitueats,  and  entered  upon  the  office  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  yellow  fever,  which  in  those  times  was  wont  to  rsvago  almost 
annually  the  American  cities,  broke  out  in  New  Yorit  with  a  violence 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  that  terrible  disease.  The  dread  of 
the  contagion  soon  caused  to  disappear  from  the  city  all  those  whose 
fortune  afforded  them  the  means  of  %ing.  The  indigent  class  alone 
remsioed  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  epidemic,  and  this  class  in  the 
United  States  is  chiefly  compoeed  of  emigiants  recently  anived,  who 
are  always  the  most  liable  to  the  contagion.  Livingston  devoted 
himself  to  the  performance  of  the  duUes  of  his  municipal  magistracy. 
He  visited  every  day  the  moat  destitute  of  the  sick.  He  conducted 
the  physicians  wherever  he  knew  that  misfortune  claimed  the  cares 
and  the  aid  which  indigence  could  not  command.  "  I  never  remember," 
he  said  to  me,  in  talking  or  this  great  cslamity,  "  to  have  experienced 
a  greater  fulness  of  health  than  at  this  period.  There  is  something 
heslihful  to  man  in  the  consciousness  of  a  duty  well  discharged. 
Notwithstanding  the  number  of  sick  whom  I  saw  every  day,  my 
recolleciion  of  their  sufferings,  of  their  distress,  of  the  interest 
attaching  to  their  families,  to  their  various  relations,  did  not  present 
itself  to  my  mind  only  in  the  mass  ;  I  knew  each  one  individually.  I 
identilied  myself  with  each  one  of  the  sick,  for  I  could  call  each, 
with  the  physician,  my  patient.  I  shared  in  the  regrets  of  the  family 
of  each  victim,  the  joy  of  the  wife,  the  children,  of  each  convalescent 
restored  to  life,  to  labor,  to  the  tenderness  of  family  affections.  AAer 
the  first  fears  of  the  contagion  were  surraounted,  I  ceased  to  experi- 
ence the  slightest  apprehension  of  danger.  My  confidence  was  not 
fatalism^ — (my  soul  lus  always  regarded  with  horror  that  cruel  slavery 
of  man  to  neceasity) — but  a  piofound  senae  of  the  task  of  humanity 
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whick  Prondance  had  asugaed  me.  It  was  the  trnfaToiable  turn  of 
BD  dtflm&tiTe  contnu^  (to  speak  the  tangnage  of  the  law)  which  I 
had  signed,  in  accepting  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  a  great  ci^,  then 
populous  and  flounshing.  This  contract  must  be  executed  in  its 
letter  and  in  its  spirit." 

LiTiogston  loved  to  retrace  this  epoch  in  his  life  ;  sitd  he  used  to 
Tetum  to  it  as  frequently  as  to  the  days  of  his  childhood.  He  felt 
that  he  had  fought  there  for  his  country  with  not  less  patriotism  and 
devotion,  ihui  under  the  walls  of  New  Orleans  in  I8U-IS.  "I 
often  used  to  meet,  especially  in  the  obscure  retreats  where  were 
piled  together  the  Irish  emigrants,  a  Catholic  priest " — (Living- 
Bton  gave  his  name,  but  my  imperfect  memory  for  names  has  not 
retained  this  venerated  name) — *'  always  at  prayer  by  the  bed-side 
of  the  nufoTtunate.  There  was  something  of  the  apostle  in  the 
the  simplicity  of  this  virtuous  ecclesiastic,  something  of  the  mis- 
sionary of  Breda  in  tlie  eloquence  of  his  exhortations,  and  oftener 
the  mild  and  persuasive  sweetness  of  Fenelon  in  his  improvisations 
of  prayer.  I  felt  then  that,  in  the  celibacy  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  it 
is  not  all  peril  and  danger  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and  policy 
and  ambition  on  the  part  of  Rome.  The  married  priest  has  not  that 
devotion,  thst  sublime  self-denial,  of  the  unmarried.  It  is  but  natural. 
To  ask  the  father  of  a  family  to  go  and  impregnate  himself  with  con- 
tagious and  fatal  miasmata  by  the  bed-side  of  the  sick,  to  scatter  the 
germs  of  death  among  hb  wife  and  children,  is  asking  human  weak- 
■ess  what  it  cannot  every  day  graoL  That  species  of  heroism  man 
may  command  for  his  single  self,  but  it  is  not  permitted  to  have  it  for 
•ne's  self  when  it  endangers  the  existence  of  those  who  are  entrusted 
to  our  care,  and  from  whom  we  cannot  exact  a  doctrine  which  the 
sense  of  a  moral  obligation  does  not  awaken  in  their  hearts  as  in  ours." 

In  conGrmatioB  of  this  opinion  which  he  had  formed  of  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  Catholic  priest  and  the  Protestant  minister, 
Livingston  related  to  me  the  followiHg  anecdote  :  "  The  violence  of 
epidemic  was  beginning  to  abate ;  its  attacks  were  indeed  not  less 
numerous  than  before,  but  the  proportion  of  its  victims  was  daily 
diminishing.  I  had  a  few  minute  at  my  own  disposal,  and  I  had 
gone  one  eveniog,  in  a  carri^c,  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  to 
breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  when  I  met  on  the  road,  at  the 
very  moment  when  I  was  about  to  return  toward  the  city,  a  Protestant 
minister — married,  and  the  father  of  a  numerous  family.  He,  like 
the  rest,  had  fled  the  fatal  ctmtagion.  He  was  a  man  truly  pious,  of 
exemplary  life,  and  presenting  in  his  own  person  to  his  flock  an 
flzample  of  the  Christian  virtues  which  he  preached  to  them  with 
sincerity  and  eloquence.  And  yet,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  he  had 
not  remained,  like  the  old  stddier  of  the  spiritual  legions  of  the 
new  Rome,  firm  to  the  post  where  bis  chiefs  had  stationed  him.  He 
bad  fled  before  the  danger — not  for  himself-^ie  lud  beea  curied 
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away  by  the  panic  with  wMcb  his  family  had  been  seiEed.  '  Whal 
ie  going  on  id  town,  Edward?  lalbe  aicknees  abating?'  'We  are 
doiag  all  we  can,  my  lererend  friend.  We  aie  taking  care  of  the 
sick.  The  physicians  are  dischuging  most  nobly  their  glorious  mis- 
sion— but  what  can  we  do  for  men's  aouls  ?  The  proper  material 
succors  abound,  for  never  was  charity  more  tarish  of  its  offerings  ; 
but  the  bread  of  The  Word  is  wanting.  The  wretched  ask  in  vain 
for  those  physicians  of  the  mind  diseased,  whose  coosolatioas  can 
cnre  the  wounds  of  the  spirit  and  rob  death  of  its  terrors.  WeD — ' 
what  do  you  say  T  Here  is  room  for  you  in  my  crrrisge.  Come  iit— 
the  ripe  harvest  is  falling  to  the  ground,  and  there  are  no  reapers  to 
gather  it.'  My  friend  pressed  my  hand — pointed  to  me  his  wife 
and  children  at  the  door  of  a  small  houae  near  the  road — and  walked 
away  in  silence !" 

LiviDgatoQ  was  always  happy  to  render  a  signal  justice  to  the 
greater  number  of  the  municipal  officers,  his  colleagues.  He  did  not 
say,  himself,  what  the  whole  city  proclaimed,  that  it  was  his  zeal  that 
had  inspirited  the  faithful,  strengthened  the  weak,  redoubled  the  zeal 
of  theraosl  courageous.  I  rememberouThavingbeen  both  invited,  many 
years  after  this  great  calamity,  to  dinner,  at  the  house  of  a  rich  baker, 
of  Scotch  origin,  who  used  erery  year  to  give  a  grand  entertainment 
to  all  his  friends.  Every  one  was  surprised  to  see  the  worthy  citizen 
rise,  fill  his  glass,  and  annoDDce  that  he  was  about  to  giro  a  toast. 
His  attitude  indicated  the  intention  of  making  a  speech,  and,  as  the 

worthy  Mr.  L did  not  pass  for  much  of  an  orator,  the  result  of 

this  tmaccusiomed  attempt,  on  his  part,  was  awaited  with  some  unea- 
siness. "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  with  an  agitated  voice,  "  I  give  the 
health  of  Edward  Livingstcm,  Mayor  of  New  York,  at  the  period 
when  this  city  was  ravaged  by  the  yellow  fever — the  health  of  the 
man  who  then  saved  my  life !  Yon  do  not  remember  it,  my  frieitd, 
but  I — I  have  never  forgotten  it.  Poor,  with  no  prospects  of  fortune 
in  my  native  coimliy,  I  had  come  to  seek  it  in  the  United  States.  Two 
dajra  after  my  arrival  at  New  York,  I  fett  the  attack  of  the  terrible 
pestilence  which  was  then  decimating  its  popolation.  I  scarcely  knaw 
what  occurred  after  I  had  been  transported  to  one  of  the  hospitals, 
whore  the  destitute  sick  were  received.  But  I  remember,  on  recover- 
ing my  senses,  experiencing  so  keen  a  cold— {it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November) — that  the  life  which  had  before  flowed  in  full 
current  through  my  veins  seemed  now  to  suspend  its  course — when 
I  saw  you  enter,  you,  my  preserver !  You  were  accompanied  by 
aeveral  men,  bending  beneath  the  burthen  of  bundles  of  blankets. 
You  came  yourself  to  me— yon  spread  two  of  these  blankets 
on  my  bed — you  took  care  that  all  my  limbs  were  well  enclosed 
in  the  covering.  I  felt  myself  revive.  The  favorable  crisis  of  th« 
disease  was  relieved  from  all  obstacle  to  its  work  of  health.  Tbo 
next  dsy,  Madeira  wine,  nourishing  food — all  brought  by  yon  mj 
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friend'-AOon  leslored  ma  to  health  and  streagth.  GentlemeD,  all 
the  sick  who  did  not  leceive  warm  blankets,  to  protect  them  from 
that  first  cold,  weie  dead  the  following  morning.  That  next  day,  is 
(he  d&y  whose  anniversary  I  celebrate  every  year,  with  a  he^rt  orer- 
flowing  with  gratitude  to  God,  and  to  you,  Mr.  Mayor — (I  will  atill 
style  you  thus) — who  were  to  me  the  instrument  of  the  divine  pio- 
leciion." 

One  must  have  seen  for  himself  all  the  movement  and  activi^that 
pievail  in  a  great  commercial  city  in  America,  to  appreciate  the  spec- 
tacle which  New  York  then  presented  to  the  eye  which  had  beheld 
it  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  in  the  early  period  of  its  vigorous  ado- 
lescence, when  it  was  spriuging  forward  wilh  (he  ardor  *A  youib, 
toward  that  opulence,  that  immense  commerce,  that  indefatig^le 
eagerness  of  enterprise,  of  which  jt  had  abeady  the  presentiment,  and 
which  destiny  was  already  preparing  for  it;  to  appreciate  the  mourn- 
ful gloom  of  those  empty  streets — those  houses  lelV  open  and  fully 
furnished,  from  which  the  owners  had  fled — that  forest  of  shipping, 
forest  deserted  and  silent  as  those  of  the  western  wilds.  On  the 
masts  of  some  of  these  vessels  hung  atill  the  unfurled  sail.  The 
seameu,  who  had  brought  them  to  their  port,  through  the  dangers  of 
every  ocean — fearless,  equally  under  the  £re  of  the  British  battery, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest — had  felt  their  courage  fail  thera,  ia 
meeting,  face  to  face  upon  these  wharves,  that  ghastly  phaatom,  whose 
very  name  makes  the  chUd  of  the  sea  to  tremjide,  tht  Yeliov>  Fevtr! 
All  had  fled  to  the  country.  Eren  the  instinct  of  the  sailor,  that  in- 
stinct which  attaches  him  to  the  sea-shore,  as  the  Highlander  to  hia 
hills,  ceased  to  have  any  efiect  on  them — they  had  plunged  far  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  You  ttavetsed  the  length  of  whole  streets  with- 
out meeting  a  single  individual.  On  the  wharves  might  often  be  seea 
the  bales  of  merchandise  which  terror  had  lefl  there.  There  was 
no  dajiger  of  their  being  carried  off ;  no  such  objects  bad  any  valne  to 
those  who  were,  at  every  instant,  playing  for  the  stake  of  life,  with 
the  dice  which  death  had  loaded.  There  were  not  to  he  seen,  during 
(hat  dreadful  calamity,  as  at  Florence  or  Marseilles  at  the  tinie  when 
the  plague  was  desolating  those  great  cities,  bands  of  robbers,  adding 
to  the  horrors  of  the  pestilence  the  hideous  spectacle  of  guilty  cupi- 
dity. The  deserted  houses  were  not  invaded ;  everything  romaiRed 
as  it  had  been  left  by  the  fugitive  owner.  The  physicisn,  the  nurse, 
alone  entered  the  houses,  and  nothing  was  carried  from  them  but  the 
bodies  of  the  dead. 

Livingston  kept  a  list  of  the  houses  in  which  the  sick  lay.  Every 
day  he  made  the  round  of  them  with  an  indefatigable  exactness.  The 
courage  of  the  physicians  displayed  itself  on  this  occasion  as  it  has 
since  displayed  itself,  in  Europe,  during  the  ravage  of  the  new  scourge 
which  has  arisen  within  our  days,  as  though  to  mow  down  with  a 
more  lerriUe  energy  the  geuenUions  which  the  yellow  fever  hai 
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qiued  for  twenty  yoais — aoini&ted  witli  that  noble  bravery  wliich 
silences  the  iostiact  of  Belf-presemUion  in  competition  vith  the  exe- 
cution of  their  sacred  ministry.  The  municipal  treaaniy  waa  exhaust- 
ed. Livingaton  gave  all  his  fortune.  He  did  more — he  gave  hia 
future,  by  contracting  debts  which  bound  him  to  long  and  arduous  toil 
for  their  discharge.  His  patrimonial  fortune,  his  house,  his  equi- 
pages, his  lands,  whose  increasing  Talue  promised  him  soon  a  fortune 
commensurate  with  the  prodigal  generosity  of  his  heart — his  books 
even,  those  masters  of  his  youth,  those  friends  of  his  maturity,  those 
silent  monitors  from  whom  he  bad  leamed  everything,  even  to  sacri- 
fice them  themselTea  to  humanity,  to  duty,  to  honor — all  was  sacri- 
ficed, without  a  regret  beyond  the  very  moment  of  the  loss. 

This  last  expression  demands  an  explanation.  I  have  never  known 
say  person  who  carried  to  the  same  degree  with  Livingston  that  kind 
of  philosophy  which  consists  in  deciding  promptly  and  energetically 
for  the  future  after  a  loss,  s  dia appointment,  or  a  mishap  of  whatever 
nature.  He  called  into  play  all  the  strength,  the  resoiu^^es,  the  ener- 
gy of  his  powerful  understanding  to  waid  off  the  event ;  but  if  in  epite 
of  all  the  miafoTlune  arrived  the  event  once  encountered,  no  more  vtun 
regrets,  no  more  idle  recurrence  to  the  past,  no  more  frivolous  con- 
jectures of  the  means  which  might  have  led  to  a  better  result.  He 
drew  a  veil  over  the  past,  and  then  sprang  forward  toward  the  future, 
with  a  bound  the  more  vigorous,  aspirations  the  more  ardent  He 
commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the  edifice  of  a  new  fortune  with  the 
industry  of  the  bee  driven  from  its  task.  I  say,  fortune — he  wanted 
one,  not  for  himself — what  did  he  want,  he,  with  the  childlike  simpli- 
city of  his  tastes,  and  purity  of  his  ^iiit  ?  A  book — (and  sometimea 
•otne  work  of  imagination  waa  sufficient  for  him  to  smuse  his  thoughts) 
— the  society  of  a  friend,  with  whom  he  could  talk  or  he  silent  ac- 
ctwding  to  his  mood  of  the  moment,  whom  he  could  leave  or  rejoin — 
trees  to  plant — earth  to  dig — ingenious  machinery  to  construct — [he 
had  a  genius  for  the  mechanical  sciences,  a  genius  which  Brunei,  with 
whom  be  had  been  intimate  in  his  youth,  had  perhaps  contributed  to 
develope) — a  child  to  play  with — or  when  bis  mind  after  repose  re- 
quired to  resume  its  high  struggle  with  subjects  suitable  to  keep  in 
activity  its  energetic  vigor,  profound  meditations  on  society,  on  the 
laws  that  govern  it — to  interrogate  the  legislation  of  nations  that  are 
dead,  afler  the  manner  of  Moateequieu — to  probe  all  the  wounds  of 
nations  that  are  living  but  diseased,  with  the  patient  and  minute  inves- 
tigation of  Bsniham.  I  have  said  that  he  had  given  hia  inheritance 
food  to  the  yellow  fever — that  he  wished  for  a  fortune — he  wished  it, 
but  for  his  childrens'  sake,  whom  he  reproached  himself  for  having 
deprived  of  that  which  he  had  already  made  for  them,  and  which  he 
had  just  lost — he  wished  it,  to  enjoy  at  his  ease  that  leisure  which  h« 
would  devote  to  scieoce,  to  ut,  to  letters,  to  Mendship,  to  the  affection! 
of  the  heart. 
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Tlie  means  of  acquinng  this  foTtmie  in  a  few  years,  be  tbonght  be 
saw  in  a  great  event  which  had  just  distinguished  the  Presidency  of 
Thoinad  Jefferson,  I  mean  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  by  a  treaty  which  a  broker  of  hia.  Chancellor  Livingston  and 
Mr.  James  Monroe  had  recently  signed  widi  Barb6  Maibois,  planipo- 
tenliary  on  the  part  of  Franco, 

The  history  of  this  treaty  has  been  written  by  Barbe  Maiboi* 
with  so  much  truth  and  impartiality,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  mo 
to  add  anything  to  thenarraUreof  that  memorable  negotiation,  notwith- 
standing all  the  details  I  have  gathered  from  the  lips  of  LiTingstoo 
himself,  who  had  in  his  hands  all  his  brother's  manuscripts.  Litioi^' 
Bton  determined,  after  making  an  exact  review  of  the  condition  of  hi* 
affairs,  to  establish  his  residence  in  New  Orleaos.  He  saw  that  that 
rich  prOTince,  vivified  by  commerce  and  industry,  would  make  rapid 
advances  in  wealth  and  importance.  Mis  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  the  only  one  then  spoken  in  Louisiana,  and  of  the  Spanish, 
in  which  had  been  written  all  the  public  acts  passed  for  forty  years, 
and  the  profound  study  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  of  the  Roman 
Ian,  and  of  the  French  and  Spanish  systems  of  jurisprudence,  both 
sprung'from  the  Code  of  Justinian,  offered  him  great  advantages  in  the 
practice  of  his  profesaion  in  the  new  territory,  whose  inhabitants  were 
Dot,  however,  strangers  to  his  reputation  as  a  statesman  and  jurist. 

The  epidemic  was  near  its  close,  when  Livingston  was  himself 
attacked  by  it.  "  It  was  then,"  he  often  repeated  to  me,  "  that  I  re- 
ceived  the  reward  of  what  I  had  done  for  the  people.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  I  was  in  danger,  the  street  in  wldch  my  house  was 
situated  was  blocked  by  the  crowd,  who  pressed  even  to  my  chamber 
to  receive  intelligence  of  my  condition.  The  young  people  took 
turns  hour  by  hour,  in  the  care  of  watching  by  my  bed  of  suffering. 
The  crisis  was  violent,  but  of  short  continuance.  A  good  GOiistilii> 
ticm,  and  a  mind  composed,  and  ratherincUnedby  nature  to  hope  than 
to  fear,  which,  if  it  did  not  aid  the  vital  principle,  at  leant  left  it  ud- 
disturbed  in  the  effort  it  always  makes  to  repel  disease,  triumphed 
together  over  the  alarming  symptoms  which  the  physicians  had  an- 
Bounced  aa  the  precursors  of  death.  Soon  convalescent,  the  doctors, 
nearly  all  at  that  day  disciples  of  Brown,  declared  that  they  would  not 
answer  for  a  relapse,  if  some  very  old  Madeira  could  not  be  procured 
for  me.  My  cellars  were  as  empty  as  my  purse.  But  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  in  town  that  I  wanted  some  good  wine,  from  every  direc- 
tion I  saw  arrive  the  best  wines  1  have  ever  tasted.  No,  my  friend, 
the  people  is  not  ungrateful.  Do  not  receive  as  an  established  fact 
that  old  maxim  set  afloat  by  aristocracy.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
foundly grateful  not  only  toward  those  who  render  it  glorious  and 
memorable  services,  but  equally  toward  those  who,  like  me,  have  done 
no  more  than  to  fulfil  faithMy  the  trust  that  has  been  confided  to  them. 
The  gratitude  of  the  American  people,  has  it  not  followed  Washingtoi^ 
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from  camp  and  council  into  the  retirement  of  private  life  T  and  wliat 
voice  was  nused  to  coatradict  Lee,  when,  in  announcing  his  death  to 
C  ougreBB,  he  styled  him  "  the  Grat  in  war,  first  in  peace,  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  !"  What  patriot  of  our  country  has  de- 
scended to  the  tomb,  without  being  followed  there  by  the  homage  and 
TOgtota  of  the  nation  ?  Aad  were  forty  years  of  absence  able  to  efface 
bam  the  Aoteiicaa  heart  tho  memory  of  the  sendees  of  Lafayette  7" 
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Thb  moments  were  precious.  Jackson  had  not  lost  a  single  oim 
Mnce  the  Ist  of  December,  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  New  Orleana. 
Never  was  a  more  wonderful  activity  displayed  ;  and  never,  within  so 
short  a  period,  was  order  seen  to  succeed  to  confusion,  confidence  ta 
'deapoadency.  The  resources  which  incapacity  never  finds — becauso 
it  neither  knows  how  ta  seek  them  where  th«y  already  exist,  nor  ta 
■draw  them  forth  from  where  th^  may  he  latent — discovered  and  cre- 
ated by  the  combined  power  of  genius  and  perseveraace,  rose  from  all 
sides,  at  the  bidding  of  the  will  which  summoned  them.  The  Ten- 
nessee militia,  under  General  Carroll,  the  mounted  riflemen,  command- 
ed by  General  Coffee,  both  generals  of  militia,  had  at  last  arrived. 
The  latter  came  in  a  single  march  from  Baton  Rouge,  to  within  two 
leagues  of  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  thirty  leagues  !  These  troops 
had  made  the  campaign  agunst  the  Seroinoles,  and  had  driven  out  the 
English  from  Pensacola.  They  were  volunteers — men  of  family  aad 
flubstance.  Patriotism  had  led  them  to  the  field ;  honor  alone  kept 
them  there,  for  no  law  had  summoned  them.  Jackson  le(\  them  en- 
camped  only  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  He  did  not  wish  theae  detach- 
ments to  be  coimted ;  it  was  a  part  of  hb  policy  to  exaggerate  his 
force,  to  deceive  the  spies,  and  to  impose  upon  the  enemy.  Besides, 
he  did  not  wish,  before  the  battle,  to  exhibit,  to  a  population  accustomed 
to  see  no  other  aoldiera  than  those  equipped  in  mihtaiy  costume, 
these  warriors  of  the  west,  with  their  strange  accoutrements,  their 
peculiar  discipline,  suitable  to  their  fashion  of  warfare,  butso  little  in 
accordance  with  the  regularity  of  permanent  troops.  Without,  how- 
flTer,  collecting  his  forces  together,  Jackson  took  care  to  distribute 
Ihem  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  readily  able  to  assemble  them  in  a, 
single  mass  upon  New  Orleans.  This  city  was  the  point  really  me- 
naced. The  enemy  could  not,  it  is  true,  reach  it  by  ^e  mouth  of  the 
liver,  too  shallow  as  it  was  for  the  large  vessels  of  war,  and  rendered 
ioscoessible  to  a  flotilla  by  a  fort  defending  the  passage,  the  command 
of  which  had  been  entrusted  to  an  intrepid  and  resolute  officer.  But 
several  water-courses,  called  bayous,  formed  by  ancient  derivations  of 
the  river  toward  the  lakes,  tender  Louisiana  easily  accessible  to  a 
maritime  force  by  many  avenues  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  To  attempt 
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to  fortify  every  vulnerable  point  would  have  been  to  remain  feeble  on 
all.  Jacicson  was  determined  to  await  the  enemy,  and  to  attack  tbem 
with  his  whole  Kssembled  force  immediately  on  hia  disembarkBiioQ. 

I  wa»  aatonlshed  to  witness  the  change  made  in  Livingston,  aa  aooD 
u  he  was  appointed  by  Jackson  his  aid-de-camp.  Me  nnit«d  widi 
the  usual  duties  of  that  post,  those  also  of  private  secretary.  It  was 
through  him  alone,  io  fact,  that  Jackson  could  derfve  any  informacian 
respecting  men  in  whom  he  had  to  repose  hia  confidence.  Ii  was  no 
light  responsibility  that  of  becoming  security  for  the  Lafittes,  those 
•  pirates  of  Barataria,  (aa  they  were  called  by  the  custom-house  tweets, 
exasperated  against  them  with  that  hatred  which  always  exists 
between  the  revenue  service  and  the  smuggler.)  But  Livingston  knew 
that  among  the  calamities  produced  by  the  war  which  had  afflicted 
Europe,  and  had  extended  its  ravages  for  more  than  twenty  years  over 
alt  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  dispersion  of  the  inhobitanls  af 
different  countries,  a  prey  to  destitution  and  suffering,  had  not  been 
the  least  of  those  under  which  hnniMiity  had  groaned,  nor  the  least 
severe  of  the  trials  to  which  virtue  and  rectitude  are  subjected.  Me 
was  not  ignorant  that  many  mdividuals,  e^ecially  among  the  French 
emigrants  from  the  departments  contiguous  to  Spain,  accustomed  t* 
infringe  upon  their  revenue  laws,  hsd  allowed  themselves  to  be  led 
away  to  a  participation  in  that  criminal  contest  of  private  cupidity 
against  the  just  necessities  of  the  state,  without  having  forgotten,  hsw- 
ever,  those  sentiments  of  hmior  which  oden  retain  their  sway  eveualVer 
men  have  made  a  guilty  concessieit  to  considerations  of  private  interesL 
He  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  these  "  prodigal  sona  "  of  society,  when 
they  came  to  ask  of  it  forgiveness  of  their  errors,  and  as  the  first  pledge 
of  their  return  (o  the  patba  of  rectitude,  rejecting  with  indigttaiion  the 
ofli^ra  with  which  ihe  enemy  had  endeavored  to  gain  them  to  thev 
cause,  and  idaiming  no  other  favor  than  a  safe-conduct  to  come  and 
place  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  defenders  of  their  country,  and 
to  be  permitted  afterward  to  withdraw  when  the  latter  should  be  no 
longer  in  danger,  if  it  should  (hen  refuse  to  iheit  repentance  the  pardom 
of  their  faults. 

Livingston  was  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  these  bold 
bucaniers.  Me  had  oflen  defended  tbem  in  the  proaecutions  which 
had  been  directed  against  them  before  the  courts.  He  believed  in 
their  word  of  honor — ^he  guarantied  their  fidelity !  Jackson's  was 
BuSicinnt  for  them.  They  came  in  without  longer  hesitation,  and 
rendered  os  valuable  assistance  during  the  campaign. 

In  the  meantime  the  Legislamre  of  the  State  continued  still  in 
session.  It  rejected,  after  an  animated  discussion,  the  proposition 
which  was  advanced,  to  auspend  the  Habeas  Corpus.  This  determi- 
nation to  leave  undisturbed  this  popular  remedy  so  noble  in  itself, 
but  susceptible  of  so  dangerous  a  use  in  the  hands  of  feeble  or  dis- 
affected magistrates,  disturbed  General  Jackson.    He  looked  tipon 
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die  presence  of  a  deliberative  assembly  in  a  city  besieged  as 
dsngerouB.  Especially  when  that  auenibly  has  not  been  elected 
with  a  special  charge  to  meet  the  crisis  already  existing  or  aolici- 
pated.  It  weakens  the  energy  of  power  by  dividing  it.  If  events 
should  take  ao  unfavorable  direction,  it  serves  as  a  means  of  action 
to  the  evil-diaposed.  The  demagogues  of  disorder  make  use  of  it  as 
a  pedestal  on  which  to  raise  themselves,  and  to  scatter  from  a  higher 
elevation  over  the  people  at  large  the  puerile  alarms  which  agiiate 
them.  While,  if  the  issue  hangs  long  in  suspense,  it  hanuaes  itself 
with  the  torture  of  an  inactive  expectation.  Envy  takes  possession  of 
the  little  minds  which  are  annoyed  to  find  no  longer  fixed  on  them 
the  attention  to  which  the  nation  always  extends  to  him  who  fights, 
in  preference  to  him  who  merely  speaks,  in  its  cause.  Besides,  the 
manlier  portion  of  that  assembly  had  felt  the  ridicule  of  the  part  they 
were  there  made  to  play.  The  more  generous  spirits  were  unwilling 
to  remain  in  seats  of  inglorious  security,  while  Jackson  was  holding 
open  the  lists  to  all  who  felt  their  hearts  thrill  to  the  sound  of  arms. 
Several  senators,  musket  in  hand,  had  taken  their  places  in  the  ranks 
as  soldiers  ;  others,  who  had  served  in  Europe,  took  the  command  <rf' 
the  guns  or  posts  of  inferior  service  in  the  artillery.  Such  a  division 
between  the  men  of  action  and  their  colleagues,  couM  not  hot  degrade 
the  latter  in  the  opinion  of  the  public. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  I  felt  in  observing  the  facility  with 
which  Livingston  had  adapted  himself  to  his  new  military  fimctioits. 
An  energedc  will  supplied  the  place  of  habit.  Besides,  with  such 
an  army  as  was  ourtf  at  New  Orleans,  it  was  not  necessary  to  carry 
stamped  as  it  were  on  the  face  the  impress  of  the  profession.  Of 
the  six  aides-de-camp  of  General  Jackson,  two  alone  followed  the 
career  of  arms.  The  others  were  like  Livingston,  lawyers  or  per- 
sons attached  by  their  ofiices  to  the  judiciary.  I  then  tmderstood 
how  there  were  always  found  at  Rome,  after  the  expiration  of  each 
term  of  the  consular  magistracy,  citizens  who,  made  soldiers  becadse 
the  republic  entrusted  to  them  the  command  of  its  armies,  showed 
themselves  almost  always  capable  of  leading  its  legions  to  netr 
triumphs.  The  military  talents  of  Cicero  have  olWn,  I  know,  been 
qnestioned,  and  no  doubt  he  was  not  a  great  Captain ;  but  ha  com- 
manded an  army,  and  under  his  orders  it  obtained,  if  not  a  signal 
Tictory,  at  least  several  successes. 

One  word  now  upon  that  title  of  military  ehiefiain  bestowed  open 
General  Jackson  by  most  of  the  travellers,  English  and  French,  who 
liave  written  upon  America,  and  have  drawn  the  portrait  of  the  late 
President.  It  has  no  doubt  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  those  who 
have  taken  it  on  trust,  and  have  never  taken  any  pains  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  the  allegation  was  unfounded,  to  inquire  whether  General 
Jackson  was  indeed  nothing  but  a  mere  aoldiet— whether,  like  Marius, 
bora  beneath  a  cottage  roof,  he  had,  like  him,  passed  aU  hia  youth  ia 
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subjection  to  the  dtscipliB«  of  the  camp.  To  be  satisfied  of  the  coa- 
ttsry,  it  would  only  have  been  requisite  to  glance  at  any-  of  the  bio- 
graphicsl  sketches  of  him  which  are  to  be  found  acatteied  ovei  tho 
whole  United  States.  There  thejr  would  have  learned,  that  having 
entered  the  Taalu  of  the  Continental  army  a  boy,  not  as  an  enlisted 
floldier,  Imt  as  a  roluuteer,  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  an 
engagement  with  the  English,  fought  undei  the  command  of  General 
Gieen.  That,  having  been  at  first  destined  for  the  priesthood,  and 
feeling  no  inclination  for  that  holy  ministry,  he  devoted  himself  on 
the  return  of  peace  to  the  study  of  Law.  That  he  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  the  State  of  Tenneasee,  and  grew  up,  so  to  spcah, 
side  by  side  with  that,  ths  youngest  at  that  period,  of  the  united 
lepublics.  That  General  Washington  appointed  him  District  Attorney 
of  the  Federal  Govemmeot  in  that  territory  ;  and  that  he  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  constitution  of  the 
new  state.  That  he  was  elected  its  reprsBentative  to  Congress,  at 
that  period  when  Tenneasee  sent  but  one  member  to  the  House.  That 
he  was  afterward  one  of  the  senators  of  that  State  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  left  that  eminent  station  only  to 
occupy  the  still  more  eminent  <me  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Tennessee.  That  he  had  acquired  his  title  of  General  in  heading, 
not  the  Federal  army,  but  the  Tennessee  militia  against  the  Indian 
tribes,  those  perpetual  enemies  of  the  new  Slates  of  the  West.  That 
he  was  invested  by  the  aulhorities  of  the  State  with  the  command  of 
the  contingent  armies  required  by  the  President  to  take  poaaosaion  of 
Natchez,  when  that  territory  was  ceded  to  the  Union  by  Spain.  That 
it  was  his  victorious  campaign  sgainat  the  Seminoles,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  general  of  militia,  that  recommended  him  to  the  Minister  of  War 
as  the  only  man  capable  of  finding,  in  hia  own  genius  alone,  those  re- 
■ouTces  which  the  government  could  not  furnish  him,  to  save  New 
Orleans.  That  he  resigned  his  mdttary  dictatorship  the  day  after  he 
learned  tho  ratification  by  the  President  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  That 
he  presented  himself  without  hesitation  before  the  tribunal  of  a  judge, 
avenging  by  hia  own  decision  the  contempt  of  his  suthority,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury— a  mode  of  procedure  which  Livingston 
insisted  was  illegal.  That  he  payed  without  a  murmur  the  fine  to 
which  he  was  condemned  ;  and  that  if  the  people,  without  the  court, 
carried  him  off  to  go  and  return  thanks  with  him  for  the  deliverance 
which  it  proclaimed  that  it  owed  to  his  wisdom  and  valor  alone,  like 
Scipio,  be  did  not  refuse  lo  render  lo  the  law  the  amount  which  he 
had  to  settle  with  its  offended  majesty.  That  he  terminated  a  new 
Seminole  wai,  by  following  out  against  thst  enemy  the  same  system 
of  operations  which  he  had  slready  found  effectual  in  1813-14,  pur- 
suing them  without  a  moment's  relaxation  wherever  they  fled,  with  on 
energy,  a  perseverance,  of  which  no  American  officer  had  before  set 
tbe  examide,  and  defeating  them  wherever  they  ventured  (o  stop  to 
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receiTs  him.  That  it  was  only  aAei  hanng,  by  his  indefatigable  acti- 
vity, effectually  placed  our  frontier  beyond  farther  danger  of  molesta- 
tion from  that  watlihe  tribe,  that  ha  regarded  his  military  task  a« 
accomplished,  and  resigned  his  commission  of  Major- Gon oral,  the  only 
grade  be  ever  filled  in  the  regular  army. 

That  scarcely  had  he  returned  to  the  shades  of  private  life  when 
be  was  again  summoned  from  his  retirement  by  the  voice  of  President 
Monroe — (after  the  example  of  those  great  Roman  captains  who,  now 
leading  the  legions  to  victory,  and  now  obeying  the  mandates  of  the 
Senate,  conducted  the  veterans  to  establish  flourishing  and  distant 
colpnies) — to  go  to  take  possession  of  Florida,  in  cbe  name  of  the 
Federal  Government,  by  which  that  beautiful  province  has  just  been 
acquired  from  Spain  ;  to  give  it  republican  organization,  and  to  main- 
tain there  our  infant  government  with  his  habitual  energy.  That 
when  that  task  was  accomplished,  and  when  the  authority  could  be 
safely  transferred  to  less  vigorous  hands — when  the  arbitrary  power 
entrusted  without  danger  to  him  could  be  replaced  by  a  more  tempered 
government,  he  resigned  that  high  civil  magistracy  also,  with  as  little 
regret  as  it  had  cost  him  to  eurrender  the  command  of  a  victorious 
army,  and  once  more  relumed  to  his  beloved  hermitage  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Nashville. 

That  the  people  of  Tennessee,  unwilling  to  leave  him  to  those 
agricultural  pursuits  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond,  sent  him 
again  to  represent  them  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  And 
finally  that  he  still  occupied  a  seat  in  that  assembly  when  Tennessee 
offered  him,  so  to  speak,  to  the  American  people,  by  a  resolution  of 
its  Legislature,  as  the  man  who  had  deserved  the  most  of  bis  country 
as  well  in  peace  as  in  war,  and  as  the  most  worthy  its  suffrages,  for 
Presidency.  All  these  facts  of  the  Ufe  of  Jackson  (hat  had  taken 
place  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Louisiana,  Livingston  well  knew. 
He  had  reflected  upon  them,  and  they  constituted  an  assured  guaran- 
ty to  him  that  the  confidence  which  he  reposed  in  him  was  merited. 
They  were  as  a  revelation  to  him  of  hia  glorious  future.  Such  ia  a 
sketch  of  cotemporaneous  history  which  M.  CheraUer  ought  to  have 
known — which  a  man  like  him  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  after 
having  resided  a  year  in  the  Union,  where  these  facta  are  in  all  the 
newspapers,  in  all  the  abridgments  of  American  history  or  biography, 
and  in  the  grateful  memory  of  the  whole  nation.  But  it  did  not  suit 
his  purpose  to  speak  these  truths  when  writing  against  democracy, 
and  attacking  it  in  the  person  of  its  chief,  of  him  whom  he  calls  some- 
irhere  in  his  letters  "  the  incarnation  of  Democracy !" 
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HONTOOHERE. 

Deecekdbs  from  that  Montgomery  who  slew  Henri  11.  of  Fntnca 
in  a  tournament,  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families 
of  France,  Robert  MontgO[net7,  eaily  embraced  the  career  of  arms. 
He  diatinguished  himself  under  that  Prince  de  U  Lippe,  pupil  of  the 
great  Frederick,  who  displayed  so  much  talent  in  the  defence  of  Por- 
tugal in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  His  regiment  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  America  after  the  peace,  he  found  himself  at  New  York  at 
the  commeucement  of  our  Revolution.  A  cause  so  just  as  that  which 
raised  the  English  colonies  in  rebellion,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  all 
the  sympathies  of  a  generous  spirit.  He  abandoned  no  couolry  of 
his  own  in  becoming  an  American — for  five  centures  the  noble  sons 
of  Ireland  have  had  no  country  !  A  friend  of  Robert  Livingston,  and 
admitted  into  his  family  with  that  intimacy  which  revolutions  create 
and  cement  so  precociously  between  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  a  common  danger  for  a  common  cause,  he  sought  and  obtained  the 
hand  of  Janet  Livingston.  This  lady,  of  a  character  worthy  of  the 
Rome  of  the  Scipios,  had  understood,  better  than  it  was  understood 
by  the  daughter  of  the  Ciesars,  all  that  there  is  of  dignity  in  the 
position  of  the  wife  who  carries  with  her  to  the  tomb  a  uame  illus- 
trious and  venerated  by  an  entire  nation.  Left  a  widow  when  still 
young,  she  wore  for  half  a  century  her  mourning  for  her  soldier — 
(it  was  thus  she  always  named  him) — and  threw  off  that  attire  of 
gloom  only  oa  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which,  from  the  same  abode 
from  which  she  had  last  beheld  him  at  hia  parting  from  her,  full  of 
life  and  hope,  she  saw  passing  before  her  on  the  Hudson,  a  steamboat 
which  bore  on  its  deck,  overshadowed  by  twenty  star-spangled  ban- 
ners, the  mortal  remains  of  her  husband. 

Clinton,  then  Governor  of  New  York,  had  thought  that  the  moment 
was  arrived  to  accomplish  a  great  act  of  national  piely.  The  British 
Government  sympathized  generously  with  the  noble  idea.  These 
glorious  remains,  found  undisturbed  in  the  tomb  where  they  had  been 
laid  half  a  ceutury  before  by  the  English  soldiers,  were  delivered 
over  by  the  orders  of  the  Governor  of  Canada  to  the  American  vete- 
rans commissioned  to  receive  them.  Transported  with  a  religious 
pomp  to  New  York,  they  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  St  Paul,  in 
the  cenotaph  that  had  been  erected  to  the  warrior's  memory. 

Thus  :  when  Greece — after  avenging  at  Salamis,  at  Plats,  at  My- 
cale,  the  outrages  of  Xerxes,  the  conflagration  of  Athens  kindled  by  the 
ferocious  Mardoaius — free,  flourishing,  glorious,  by  immortal  victories, 
was  not  Jess  triumphant  in  her  arts  than  she  had  been  in  her  arms, 
did  Pericles  gather  up  the  bones  of  the  citizens  that  fell  at  Marathon, 
Aose  sacred  bones  blanched  by  sixty  winters,  and  deposite  them  in  a 
common  tomb — honoring  the  memory  of  those  martyrs  to  their  country's 
cause,  with  that  eloquence,  those  inspired  hymns,  those  solemn  games, 
with  which  Athens  repaid  the  blood  shed  for  her  by  her  brave  sons. 
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Will,  the  kog  ogtoj  ia  al  laat  ora  I  The  battle  baa  been  fbugfal, 
ma,  and  kML  The  turmoil  and  dia  of  the  strife  haye  mbaided  back,  to  a 
calm,  long  unvootad,  but  which  we  ^adly  welwme  again — to  a  lepoaa 
grateful  io  proportion  to  the  vidence  of  our  past  excitement  and  fiaigue%  . 
The  fever  of  party  paMion  and  prejudice  which  has  inflained  men^ 
minds,  in  countless  tbousands  <rf  caaet,  seeming;  to  the  veij  verge  of  in- 
sanity, is  raiNdly  again  giving  place  to  a  state  of  more  healthful  and  ra- 
tional composure,  from  which  we  may  be  permitted  to  draw  well  founded 
bopee  of  much  and  preuous  good  that  the  fiiture  has  in  store,  to  compen- 
sate wbataver  of  prescot  evil  may  be  decreed,  by  a  Prorideoce  wiser  for 
than  our  own  shorMighted  reason,  in  lustration  of  many  a  past  ftdly  and 
many  a  past  sin. 

We  have  been  defeated — fiurly  or  fcully,  it  is  not  our  purpose  at  the 
present  moment  to  inquire.  The  Administration  which  we  have  sup- 
ported, as  substantially  the  re{xesentative  and  agent  of  oui  political  creed, 
retiree  to  make  way  for  the  Opposition  which  had  been  wagmg  agunst  it 
so  kug  and  furious  a  system  of  attack.  This  is  the  mun  feet — would  it 
wen  in  ow  power  to  gunaay  iL  We  confess,  indeed,  that  we  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  believe  and  realize  it.  Never  was  astoniehmaat 
more  sincoe  <x  more  jm&mai,  than  that  with  which  we  were  M 
last  reluctantly  fbroed  to  admit  the  truth  that  the  American  pec^le  has 
indeed  so  far  disappointed  our  feith  in  its  clear  and  just  sagacity,  as  to 
have  been  capable  of  this  foolish  thing.  Nations  too,  it  would  seem,  like 
individuals,  have  their  occasional  fits  of  delirium — tl^  monuaU  de 
vtrtige — when  reason  yields  hoc  throDe  to  a  brief  insanky,  and  inatanla 
suffice  br  the  oommisBioQ  of  acts  of  suicidal  Btu|Mdity  whose  cdnsft- 
queoces  sometimes  years  or  generatioas  cannot  perhapa  repair. 

The  fitM  reflection  suggested  by  it  is  that  which  is  the  chief  cause  of 
tbs  astotushmeat  we  have  here  oof^Hsad — naively,  the  incompcehansible' ' 
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nrmbkn  of  the  popular  eemimeot  which  at  the  fiist  view  it  would  seem 
to  indicate,  within  the  period  of  a  single  year,  a  period  unmarked  by  any 
new  event  entering  into  the  great  ueue  betwem  the  two  parties,  al  all 
commensurate  in  in^tortanoe  with  the  unexpected  effect  which  some 
causal  or  other  have  oertunfy  jmduced. 

The  year  1837,  all  remember,  was  one  d*  all  but  overwhelming  dis- 
'aster  to  the  Detnocratic  Party  throughout  the  entire  leng^  and  breadth 
(il  the  country.  The  whi^  respwimbility  of  the  great  currency  conrul* 
,  sion  of  that  year  was  cast  upon  ub,  by  such  a  storm  of  clamor  as  utterly 
drowned  for  the  time  the  cakner  accents  of  argument  end  reason  with 
which  we  strove  in  vain  to  make  intelligible  to  the  public  mind  its  true 
causes ;  as  well  as  the  wisdom  aod  necessity  of  the  line  <tf  pdicy  which 
we  imposed  and  urged,  as  the  only  caeans  of  averting  &ture  repetitions  of 
the  same  effects  from  the  same  unrefbrmed  causes. 

But  during  the  courae  of  the  following  year,  18SS,  the  reaction^ 
which  we  had  always  appealed,  ftom  the  panic-stricken  lelueioos  of  1B37, 
began  to  be  sensibly  felt ;  while  in  1S39  it  developed  itself  to  an  ascen- 
dency so  decisive  and  triumphant  on  the  part  of  the  Administration,  that 
Itte  idea  of  any  serious  atrug^e  by  the  Oppoeition,  in  the  ap[voaching 
J^reeidentiol  contest,  seemed,  but  one  brief  twelve-month  Ago,  little  short  <rf' 
an  insuiity  abacdutely  ridicubufl.  Rarely  has  any  new  measure  of  legis- 
latioQ  that  has  been  proposed  received  an  investigation  more  thorough,  a 
discusaicn  more  comprehennve,  elaborate  and  aUe,  iHi  both  sides,  than 
the  great  measure  whit^  constituted  the  subject  of  that  protracted  and 
rehement  struggle  of  parties  to  which  we  refer — the  estaUisbment  of  the 
Independent  Treasuiy.  Rejected  as  it  was,  at  three  successive  sessions, 
by  the  Congress  which  the  year  1837  found  elected — and  c(»i(irmed  as 
were  those  tide  of  rejection  by  the  great  popular  majtmties  which,  during 
the  earlier  portion  of  this  poiod,  pronounced  against  the  Admin  istntlion 
and  this  its  cardinal  measure— yet  the  close  of  this  period  found  those 
popular  majorities,  enli^tened  by  the  developments  of  the  discussion  and 
of  the  experience  of  the  times,  on  almost  every  point  reversed  in  our  &- 
vour ;  and  not  only  a  clear  majority  elected  to  the  new  Congress,  friendly 
to  ibe  measure,  but  also  much  of  that  vebemrace  of  bostihty  with  which 
k  had  been  opposed,  sensibly  abated  where  not  altogether  withdrawn. 

No  event  of  any  importance,  as  affecting  the  character  and  popularity  of 
the  Administration,  has  since  occurred,  and  yet  behold  this  groat  tide  of 
naction  in  its  favour  suddenly  arrested  and  rolled  backward — and  the 
Opposition,  so  lately  hopeleeely  prostrate,  now,  as  though  by  eome  of  the 
'  magic  metamwpboeee  of  the  jug^er's  art,  converted  into  a  majority  ax- 
nlting  in  the  possession  of  a  more  powerfiil  numerical  ascendency  than 
J  has  ever  before  been  wimeoied  in  any  of  our  Presidential  conleeta  1 
;    In  a  former  article,  we  presented  a  rapid  review  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
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great  polttio^  Miug^  of  E^naodal  Refann,  wbidi  hu  kept  us  in  thk 
state  irf  iocesMuit  oxdteoMiit  during  the  past  ten  or  tvelva  yean ;  taita- 
hising  the  distinct  division  of  which  it  was  susceptible  into  Ibui  sepaiats 
periods  or  campugns,  each  marked  by  its  own  peculiar  chaiacteristio — 
each  a  separate  roorement,  a  separate  struggle,  having  its  own  beginning 
and  its  own  end — each  occupying  a  different  ground,  and  wganized  <]d  a 
different  leading  idea,  from  the  rest — although  each  evolving  itself  natu> 
rally  out  of  the  preceding,  as  a  fire^  advance  in  one  continous  struggle; 
l^ieee  succenive  campaigns  of  the  long  paity  war,  we  found  to  distribute  * 
themselres  through  the  period  referred  to,  according  to  the  temn  of  the 
successive  Presidential  elections,  logetbei  with  those  of  the  intervening 
CongTeesioDal  electicKH,  into  periods  of  about  two  yean  each.  The  first 
was  the  Veto  campaign,  or  that  for  the  recharter  of  the  United  States 
Ban)^,  embracing  the  lattw  half  of  (General  Jackson's  first  term,  and 
closing  with  his  reflection.  The  second  was  the  First  Panic  campugn, 
Of  that  for  the  immetUate  object  of  the  restoration  of  the  Depositee,  with 
the  ultnior  one  of  the  re^artw  of  the  Bank  by  the  constitutional  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  in  defiance  of  General  Jackson's  secortd  term,  ending 
with  the  CoogreeeioDal  elections  which  smt  a  decided  anti-Bank  majority 
to  the  twenty-foonh  Congrese^  the  Congress  of  1835-'fi.  The  third  was  , 
the  Coalition  campaign,  or  the  Presidential  contest  which  resulted  in  Mr. 
Van  Bursa's  election,  the  leading  idea  of  which  was  the  defeat  of  that 
candidate  by  a  division  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  by  a  combinatioo 
<^  widely  heterogeneous  political  elements,  each  faction  of  which  ran  a 
different  candidate  in  the  diffnent  sections  of  the  Union,  with  a  view  to  the 
chances  to  be  hoped  for  from  an  election  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  fourth  was  die  Second  Panic  campaign,  or  that  of  the  great  commer- 
cial convubioQ  which,  breaking  out  at  the  very  commeDcement  of  Mr. 
Tan  Bursa's  term,  in  the  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the 
banks  within  the  sphere  (tf  little  more  than  a  week,  swept  this  vast  Union 
firom  centre  to  circumference. 

Through  all  these  successive  campaigns  oui  party  and  our  cause  were 
triumphant— and  yet  behold  us  d^eated  in  the  last  I  The  one  fiom 
which  we  so  bttle  appr^mded  the  slightest  danger,  that  it  was  not 
until  a  very  few  months  before  the  actual  Section  that  we  began  to  regard 
with  any  other  feeling  than  contempt  the  organization  and  efforts  of  the 
enemy  to  whose  victorious  arms  we  now  find  ourselves  forced  to  submit  1 

We  are  free  to  confess  a  degree  of  mortification  equal  to  our  disappoint- 
ment, at  this  result— mcvUfication  at  the  means  used  to  eflect  it — mortifi- 
cation that  such  means  should  have  been  attended  with  such  success. 
Dunng  the  course  of  the  past  canmss,  we  found  a  consdation  for 'our 
shameattbespectaclewe  were  extubiting  to  the  derision  of  Europe — ^wiifa 
one  of  our  great  parties  engaged  in  enacting  all  the  absurd  miuwDerici  of 
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the  "  Log  CMa  uti  Hard  Cido"  campaigD,  in  our  rdtance  on  ibe  intd- 
figence  c^  the  people,  from  which  we  too  confidently  expected  a  rebuke 
to  this  great  national  insult,  worthy  d  then»elree  and  effectual  to  preveot 
any  future  repetition  cf  a  similai  Bystem  of  Presidential  decd(meering. 
Tnie,  there  were  some  clrcucDstaDcee — such  db,  especially,  the  reduction 
of  the  prices  of  labour  and  agricultural  produce,  caused  by  the  contracted 
■tateoftbecurreocy  coneequentupon  the  recent  double  coUapee  of  theCredit 
System — which  roidwed  the  struggle,  as  we  then  admitted,  "  a  some- 
what  severe  test  of  the  intelligence  and  fumneas  of  the  people ;"  yet  was 
it  a  test  which  our  very  laith  in  those  qualities  ^  not  allow  us  to  doubt 
that  they  would  pass  through  with  honour  end  triumph.  The  issue  has 
proved  that  we  expected  perhaps  too  much — certainly  that  we  were  too 
insensible  to  our  danger,  and  that  we  trusted  too  much  to  our  principles  and 
our  cause,  to  the  neglect,  till  too  lata,  of  means  adequate  to  cope  with  the 
tremendous  system  of  party  machinery  set  in  moti«i  by  our  opponents. 

A  political  i^ienomenon  so  unexpected,  so  estoniehing,  clums  from  the 
philosophical  decnocrat  no  slight  or  superficial  degree  of  attention,  in  the 
consideration  of  its  causes — arnJ  perhaps  no  slight  effort  to  diaencum  ber  hie 
mind  from  those  prejudices  wtuch  made  him  blind  to  any  anticipaticm  of  its 

■  possibility,  tt  is  not  fcv  him  to  fell  back  on  the  solution  which,  similarly 
situated,  would  be  the  immediate  and  easy  refiige,  from  all  perplexity  on 
tba  subject,  adopted  by  the  disciple  of  the  opposite  political  theory  and 
habitual  tone  of  sentiment,  It  is  not  for  him  to  talk  of  the  igncvance  of  the 
'  vulgar  herd' —  of  the  fickleness  of  their  attachments,  the  instability  d 
their  opinions— of  their  incapacity  to  undeirstand  and  appreciate  the  high 
philosophy  of  his  theories — of  their  liabiUly  to  delumcHi  by  the  arts  of  a  bad 
demagogueism,  appealing  to  thor  senses,  their  passions  and  their  follies. 
Not  for  turn  such  language— not  for  him  such  a  thougfal.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  have  lost  the  election — let  us  not  lose  also  either  our  temper,  or 
our  trust  in  the  eternal  truth  i^our  principles,  and  in  their  necessary  ulti- 
roatediumpb.  The,iault  is  much  more  likely  tobe  with  us  than  with  them. 
We  win  endeavour  to  condense  into  the  few  pages  we  have  now  at  vom- 
maod  a  bri^  and  candid  statement  of  its  principal  causes. 

On  the  subject  of  the  actual frauda  in  the  election,  to  which  the  whole 
result  is  almost  eotdy  ascribed  by  no  u]consider.;ble  opinion  among  our 
party — and  by  not  a  few  of  those  whom  we  cannot  deny  tobe  betm  capa- 
ble than  we  can  claim  to  be  ourselves,  of  forming  an  intelligent  judgment  in 
relation  to  it — we  have  here  nothing  to  say.  We  have  indeed  but  slender 
bith  in  the  political  integrity  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  party  lead* 
eiB  and  active  managers  and  maiueuvree,  among  our  opponents.  The 
whole  system  of  moral  fraud  on  which  the  canvass  was  conducted  by 

.  them ;  the  recklessness  of  means  to  which  they  were  hurried  by  the  ex- 
cesses of  party  madness  and  by  the  desperation  of  a  canscious  last  effort;  the 
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gnwiim  of  (toe  loiwuwiBnUiioiu  to  whiidiao^inMiy  of  tbair  axut  iipinit 
nun  van  not  whaowd  to  dMcendj  the  unsciupulous  gvo  aniflw  in  nlalioB 
to  alectioQ  frauds  of  »  raora  positive  kind,  developad  in  the  discloauras  v* 
hure  io  Toceotl;  witneiaad  of  their  practicM  in  the  cities  of  New  York  aul 
Philadelphia — the  obacuied  and  blunted  morel  aeoae  in  relatioo  to  frauds 
of  this  nature— «vil  done  that  good  mi^t  conw— which  they  uem  to  us 
to  have  axbibited,  in  tfae.di^xmtion  maniCaated  by  their  prvs  and  the  geo- 
eral  public  (pinion  of  their  party,  to  screen  and  defrad  the  authon  of  thots 
flsgraot  atrocitiee ;  the  raat  pecuniary  intertsta  which  we  know  to  have 
been  embarked  in  the  contest  on  chat  side  of  the  iasue,  ii^ecesta  fully  sliva 
10  the  magnitude  of  their  stake,  and  equally  able  and  willing  lo  pour  forth 
with  uDstintiiig  hand  those  means  of  actioo  which  theii  electicmeering 
paliticians  so  well  know  how  to  use— when  we  regard  all  tbeae  coosiit 
eratiKts,  coupling  them  with  the  faxA  of  the  enormous  insrease  of  our  vot^ 
(Mr.  Van  Bursn'a  popular  vote  being  actually  between  fifty  imdtiati/per 
eat.  above  Ue  sucoenfiil  vote  in  the  excited  election  <£  1836,  a  period 
wiihio  which  the  natural  growth  of  populoUw  fell  coiniderably  abort  of 
J^tumper  cent.) — and  when,  moreover,  wecast  an  eye  over  the  long  sou- 
mtnuioo  which  baa  been  given  in  the  columns  of  the  DeoQociatiG  Preen^  un- 
ooDtradictfld  by  their  c^xioents,  so  br  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  of 
the  counties  in  diffaeot  States  in  which  the  number  of  votes  polled  ha« 
actually  azceeded  1^  two,  three,  four,  fiv^  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  hundred^ 
the  whole  nunJier  oF  males  above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  aa  ascertained  ' 
by  the  census  of  the  same  year,  including  too  all  those  whom  alienship^ 
sickness,  or  absence  must  neceasarily  have  excluded  from  the  pdl^— when 
we  cast  together  all  theee  coneideiationB  into  the  balance,  againat  thfl 
diaritable  faith  which  we  should  desire  to  cherish  in  the  common  hcoesty 
of  our  opponents,  we  cannot  but  confess  the  force  of  the  opinion  to  whidi 
we  have  referred,  which  ascribes  the  general  result  to  simple  &aud  in  ths 
flleotioD,  as  singly  sufficieot,  and  as  altMie  adequate,  to  explab  all  the 
iocomprehennble  mystery  attaching  Co  it. 

But  upon  this  question  we  have  no  dedre  i»w  to  dwell,  hard  as  it  may 
bs  to  submit  quietly  Co  an  election  so  deeply  and  darkly  tainted  with  bus-  , 
picioa-  Nor  is  it  in  bet  very  material  in  the  point  of  view  in  whicl^we 
regard  the  subject.  For  even  granting  a  sufficiait  amount  of  fraud,  by 
the  repetition  of  votes  or  the  bbificotion  of  returns,  lo  have  created,  ^  a 
proper  distributioo,  an  electoral  majority,  or  even  the  absolute  popular 
majority  which  Oensral  Harrison  has  obtained,  still  would  remain  the 
main  difficulty,  no  nearer  than  be£>re  lo  a  solutioo,  how  so  vast  a  popular 
vote  as  must  stUl  remain  undisputed,  could  have  been  rallied  to  the  support 
of  au^  a  party  and  such  a  candidate,  against  an  Administratiui  whose 
measuiM  ought,  in  our  most  profound  and  coosdetitious  convictioo,  to 
havs  commanded  a  gnsral  acclamation  of  applause  from  the  gmX 
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dootoontic  ihbh  of  tha  people.  A  diffcnnoe  of  one  or  two  hun- 
dred thousands  owe  or  las*,  to  make  the  largest  alkrwBDC«e  foe 
faiuds,  would  Etot  &(uUtKte  the  ansver  to  the  question  it  is  oui 
pceseot  object  to  c(»uider.  We  have  oever  been  of  those  who  attach 
any  material  moral  weight  to  a  small  firactiooal  majority  in  a  great  sggie- 
gate  mess  of  sufiragee.  The  theory  of  our  democracy  has  aerer  bem 
thftt  between  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  and  ten  the  latter  is  necessatily  in 
the  right,  tboogh  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  sodety  may  require  the 
submission  of  the  fbrmer  to  the  will  of  the  latter.  Had  the  majority  of 
five  per  cent  in  the  recent  vote  inchned  to  our  side  rather  than  to  that  of 
our  opponmts,  we  should  still  have  regarded  the  vast  mass  of  votes 
arrayed  against  us  as  presenung  a  problem  no  less  singular,  and  no  kas 
^ffioult  of  ext^anatjon,  than  that  which  is  pow  presented  by  the  ioclina- 
tioQ  of  that  majority  in  their  hvour. 

A  Democratic  Party  ought  not  to  have  one  half  irf  the  nation  arrayed 
in  opposition  to  it — to  its  measures  and  its  men.  Ntx  could  audi  be  the 
ease,  oxitinued  through  any  ctxisiderable  period  of  time,  unless  there  ex- 
ialed  some  radical  causes  of  weakness  and  distracticQ  in  its  own  organi- 
zati(Ki ;  and  unless  there  existed  on  the  part  of  that  Oppontion  also, 
however  it  may  be  combined  with  errt»  and  with  evil,  some  not  incon- 
nderable  leaven  ot  that  democratic  principle  which  can  alone  hold  to- 
'  gether  in  party  associaikm  such  large  masses  of  men  through  so  kng  a 
Rries  <^  years  and  events. 

Ilie  most  effective  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  this  result  has 
nndoubtedly  been  the  depressed  prices  of  agricultural  produce  and  labour, 
the  nteessary  consequence  of  the  two  co-operating  causes  which  have 
been  powajiitly  in  action  during  the  period  of  the  late  canvass,  viz.  a 
Mvare  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  a  superabundance  of  the  products 
of  the  earth.  In  many  places  the  state  of  the  currency  has  been  such 
that  it  has  often  bem  difficult,  if  not  impossiUe,  (an  the  faimet  to  sell  ftv 
any  pricea  at  alL  Of  this  the  vigilant  adroitness  of  the  Whigs  has  not 
fikiled  to  profit  to  the  utmost.  The  responsibility  of  this  result,  from 
'•o^usee  with  wbioh  it  has  had  no  connectitm,  has  been  all  visited  on  the 
heal  of  the  Administration.  Who  can  estimate  the  numbers,  the  thou- 
sands  fend  the  hundreds  of  thousands  throughout  all  sectioas  of  the  Union, 
vhaie  votes  have  been  governed  by  this  single  argument,  untiringly  and 
skilfiilly  plied : — '  Here  on  the  one  nde  the  Administralion  reads  you  its 
profound  homilies  on  political  ecmomy,  on  the  laws  of  commerce  and 
currency,  and  the  philoaophy  of  demand  and  supfdy,  to  prove  to  you  its 
innocence  of  the  reeponsibility  of  this  great  foot  of  your  reduced  prices^ 
and  that  it  proceeds  from  causes  whose  pernicious  action,  from  which  you 
are  now  euffering.  Its  policy  is  dmgned  and  adapted  to  remove  or  mode- 
rate.    On  the  other  hand,  we,  the  Whigs,  assure  you  that  they  are  en- 
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-  tiiely  wrong  ia  theii  Checxiee,  and  that  it  is  solely  from  their  corrupt  pno- 
tioM  of  miBgoveiniDMit  that  the  whole  evil  proceedB.  You  need  not 
trouble  youraelvee  with  inveetigatiiig  all  these  abetnue  doctiinee  of  their 
political  philosophy.  We  are  your  true  friends — ^behold  our  favouiitd 
parly  emblems,  the  Lt^-Cabin  and  the  Cider  Banel  I — rather  leceutly 
adopted,  it  b  true,  but  not  the  less  sincefely  and  zealously.  Try  only 
for  once  the  experiment  of  a  change  we  offer,  and  ve  promise  you  a  proa- 
peiity  undreamedof  before,  where  all  shall  command  for  their  sales  maxi- 
mum, for  their  purchases  minimum,  prices.'  Who,  we  repeat,  can  esti- 
mate the  number,  from  that  great  mass  of  the  agricultural  population  of 
the  country,  who  have  been  seduced  to  surrender  for  once  all  their  natural 
l^eferencea  and  natural  antipathies,  to  cast  their  votes  for  the  party 
urging  upon  them  appeals  so  skilfully  adapted  to  each  man's  individual 
pecuniary  interest.  We  look  with  entire  confidence  to  the  early  return  of 
the  great  bulk  of  this  class  of  men  to  the  true,  who  have  been  thus  tem- 
porarily deluded  unto  the  support  of  this  impudent  pseudo-Democratic 
party.  So  &r  indeed  are  we  from  having  our  faith  in  our  general  theory 
of  democratic  self-government  shaken  by  this  grievous  mistake  into 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  people  have  allowed  themselves  OQ  this  occa- 
wm  to  be  ensnared,  that  on  the  contrary  we  regard  the  unprecedeated 
magnitude  of  the  vola  in  favour  of  the  Administration,  being  between 
fifty  and  sixty  per  cait.  greater  than  were  ever  befc»e  cast  even  for  a  sue-  . 
oessful  candidate,  under  all  the  heavy  disadvantage  under  which  it  had 
to  labour  in  the  canvass,  as  a  remarkable  and  gratifying  evidenca.of  the 
intelligence  of  the  common  mass  of  the  people,  of  their  abilityj  to  an  ex- 
tent much  greater  than  is  believed  by  most  politicians,  to  withstand  the 
most  insidious  arts  of  a  demogogue  sophistry,  even  when  supported  by 
powerfiil  apparent  inducements  of  personal  iuterest. 

Another  cause^  analogous  in  its  effects  to  that  just  referred  to,  though 
operating  chiefly  on  a  different  class  of  persons,  is  found  in  the  incalculable 
amount  of  suspended  indebtedness  which  the  late  expamionB  and  collapse  of 
the  Credit  System  have  distributed  over  the  whole  turface  of  the  country. 
How  small  comparatively  the  number  of  persons  who  are  pot  in  some  mode  « 
Of  another,  to  a  greater  oi  less  extent,  interested  in  Debt — whether  asdeb^rs, 
Ot  as  creditors,  or  as  both,  or  as  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  thon  . 
whose  interests  maybe  largely  involved  b  the  one  or  the  other  of  tbesacapa- 
citiee — to  say  nothing  of  all  those  upon  whose  hands  may  have  remained 
masaea  of  property  bought  at  speculative  prices,  and  which  could  only 
Twmmn  a  vltaUty  and  a  value  now  extinguished,  through  the  process  of  a 
re-inflaticm  of  the  bubble  of  the  "  system."  Now  the  effect  of  the  success 
of  the  Whig  Party,  oa  promised  by  themselves,  and  as  generally  expected 
and  bdieved  to  be  its  natural  consequence,  was  to  be  another  expansion  of 
credit  and  thecunBocy.  From  this  expanstOD,whater«differeDe«  of  c^rinion 
A9 
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mi^t  be  entertained  of  the  extent  to  which  it  could  be  csiried,  all  parties 
could  hope  and  were  taught  to  believe,  that  they  should  be  able,  during 
the  brief  period  that  it  might  be  maintained,  to  find  the  means  of  extncation, 
each  liom  bis  own  peculiar  embairasamenls  and  diSculUes.  The  debtor 
might  be  able  to-meet  at  least  a  portion  of  hia  faaolvency — the  creditor,  to 
realize  at  least  some  of  hia  now  desperate  claims — the  victim  of  gpecula- 
tion,  to  convert  the  delusi™  wealth  which  had  glittered  so  brightly  to  his 
eye,  but  which  like  the  magic  treaaurea  in  the  eastern  story  had  turned  to 
dry  and  worthless  leaves  on  the  next  moming,  back  again  into  a  part  at 
least  of  the  substanlial  values  which  he  had  been  tempted  to  exchange 
fa  it — all,  to  bring  to  the  new  chances  to  be  afforded  by  a  partial  revival 
of  the  glOTious  era  of  1636,  the  advantage  of  all  the  shrewd  experience 
which  they  had  bought — a  great  deal  too  dear,  and  a  very  litlle^too  late. 
To  this  numerous,  powerful,  and  imiversally  diffused  class  of  persooa,  iha 
language  of  the  Whig  Party  was  all  of  promise,  of  hope  and  of  flattery. 
That  of  the  Admins  it  ration,  on  the  contrary  addressed  them  only  in  accents 
of  severity  and  rebuke ;  and  fearlessly  spoke  out  the  whole  truth,  that  they 
must  resign  themselves  to  their  past  losses,  must  acquiesce  submissively 
in  their  future  unavoidable  sacrifices, — that  the  whole  theory  of  its  financial 
policy  was  directed  to  the  great  end  of  promoting  that  wise  stability  of  the 
currency  which  would  protect  the  country  fiiDm  a  future  recurrence  of 
gimilar  revulsions,  but  which  had  no  noatruma  of  relief  no  prescriptions  of 
palliation  for  the  present  consequences  of  their  own  paat  follies.  Such 
were  the  different  tones  in  which  ibis  vast  body  was  addressed,  in  the  elec- 
tion canvass,  by  the  respective  parties.  Who  can  be  surprised  at  the 
result  1  Who  does  not  know  a  greater  or  less  number  of  individuals 
within  the  range  of  hia  own  obaervation,  whose  votes  and  whoae  active 
exertions  were  evidently  secured  to  the  Whig  side  of  the  great  issue,  often 
at  the  reluctant  sacrifice  of  their  true  and  honest  opinims  of  right,  by  the 
■trong  motives  of  temporary  private  interest  thus  powoiully  operated 
upon? 

Of  the  power,  and  at  the  same  rime  tbe  unanimity,  of  the  great  interests 
involved  in  the  banking  system  of  the  country,  in  opposition  to  the 
Administration,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  In  this  topic  there  is  noth- 
ing new.  We  refer  to  it,  only  to  allude  to  the  fiict  of  the  state  of  sua- 
pennon  in  which  the  system,  throughout  all  that  portion  of  the  Union 
south  and  west  of  New  York,  has  been  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration— a  state  of  suspension  well  understood  to  be  accompanied  with 
much  uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimate  solvency  of  a  large  proportion  of 
these  institutions,  beginning  with  the  Mammoth  Bank  itself  which  occa- 
pies  the  position  of  the  head  and  front  of  this  entire  vast  moneyed  or- 
ganization. The  immense  interegt  pervading  the  whole  section  of  the 
country  oppressed  by  the  incubus  of  this  state  of  things,  that  tha  re- 
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■umption  of  specie  payments,  whethei  healthy  nod  pennantnt  or  not, 
■hould  not  be  much  longer  procrastinated,  and  that  even  these  embarraa- 
sed  and  probably  insolvent  institutioas  should  be  sustained  at  least  for 
&  time  in  the  attempt — the  idea  perpetually  held  out  that  the  revival 
of  "  confidence"  which  was  to  follow  the  election  of  Harrison,  as  the 
shadow  the  substance,  would  suffice  to  float  them  at  least  for  a  while, 
through  the  troubled  shallows  and  breakers  of  their  present  position — 
together  with  a  feeling  very  generaily  entertained  throughout  many 
portions  of  that  section,  of  doubt  and  alarm  what  lo  do  with  the  system, 
with  a  sense  of  hopelessness  as  to  any  present  attempt  either  to  reform 
or  to  coerce  it — these  considerations  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  must  have 
influenced  a  very  large  number  of  persona  to  shrink  back  from  that  bold 
and  steadfast  adherence  to  true  principles,  to  the  disregard  of  present 
suffering  and  sacrifice,  which  the  Administration  had  to  require  from 
its  supporters ;  andbyyielding  to  the  Whig  clamour  for  a  changes  of 
men,  and  for  a  trial  of  the  new  experiment  of  change  they  offered,  to 
seek  a  temporary  refuge  from  their  own  uncertainties  asd  alarms,  as  to 
what  course  was  necessary  to  apply  those  radical  reforms  which  must 
be  the  speedy  consequence  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Administration  and 
its  friends  throughout  the  country. 

One  very  important  consideration  ought  not  be  lost  sight  of— the 
&ct  that  the  Independant  Treasury  Bill  had  now  passed  into  the  law 
of  the  land,  beyond  the  probable  reach  of  seriotis  danger  to  its  perma* 
nent  establishment  The  issue  was  no  longer  that  on  which  the  elec- 
tion victories  of  1838  and  '39  had  been  won  hy  the  Administration. 
There  were  indeed  occasionally  allusions  to  it  by  the  Whigs,  in  their 
editorial  and  oratorical  tirades  against  the  Administration — lingering 
echoes  of  the  denunciations  of  which  it  had  been  the  subject  when  it 
constituted  the  direct  issue  of  the  party  struggle.  To  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Press  too  it  was  still  a  frequent  and  favourite  topic. 
Yet  still  was  it  evident  ibat  it  now  no  longer  occupied  a  very  prominent 
■hare  of  the  attention  of  the  public  mind.  No  antagonist  measure  was 
any  where  discussed  or  avowed.  It  was  manifest  that  among  iti 
opponents  themselves  dissensions  so  wide  existed  as  to  an  altemativo 
fiscal  system,  that  there  appeared  little  reason  to  apprehend  its  repeal 
Wid  the  substitution  of  any  other.  We  have  no  doubt  therefore  that  ft 
large  number  of  votes  were  cast  for  General  Harrison,  on  the  ground  of 
the  numerous  other  issues  that  were  drawn  into  the  contest,  which, 
if  it  had  turned  more  directly  upon  the  question  of  the  Independent 
Treasury,  and  if  all  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  latter  mea- 
sure had  constituted  the  leading  topic  of  the  party  discussion^  would 
hare  been  given  to  the  support  of  the  Administratioa 

The  Kupendous  system  of  party  organization  carriod  out  by  the 
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Whigs,  with  a  compr^euaiveneBS  of  extent  and  a  miDutenns  of  detail 
aerer  before  attempted,  deserves  also  a  pTomineDt  place  among  the 
causes  of  our  defeat.  Commencing  in  the  snitilleBt  sabdivisiong  of  locali 
ties,  and  aucceseively  combining  and  centralizing-  itself  till  it  ascended, 
through  town,  county,  and  State,  to  the  central  and  controlling  head 
which  remained  in  perpetual  session  and  incessant  activity,  in  the 
federal  capital  itse!f|  it  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  creation  of  partizan 
talent  and  perseverance  abaolutely  perfect  Through  the  means  of 
this  system  the  Dime  ofevery  voter  within  the  possible  reach  of  influence 
was  known  to  the  famous  "Executive  Committee"  at  Washington, 
who  were  thus  enabled  to  make  every  single  paper  of  the  tons  of  elec- 
lioaeeringdocumenls,  with  which  they  oyer  loaded  every  mail  in  the  coun- 
try, tell  directly  upon  a  point  where  it  would  probably  operate  with  eB*ect. 
The  accounts  in  illustration  of  the  working  of  this  great  system,  which 
we  have  heard  from  various  sections  of  the  country  since  the  decision  of 
the  election,  would  seem  almost  incredible.  In  many  districts  ne  hut 
nor  hovel  was  so  obscure  but  that  it  received  the  frequent  visits  of  elec- 
tioneering agents  or  electioneering  papers.  In  several,  documents 
were  constantly  received,  under  the  franks  of  the  members  of  this  iode- 
fiitigable  central  committee,  addressed  to  persons  so  entirely  obscure  and 
unknown  that  the  postmasters  to  whom  they  were  sent  were  ignorant  of 
their  names  or  their  existence,  till  thaa  for  the  first  time  informed  of  it 
from  Washington.  Of  the  character  of  most  of  these  documents,  many 
of  which  were  certainly  gross  outrages  upon  every  principle  of  common 
fiiimess  or  decency  in  political  controversy,  such  as  the  numerous 
Standing  Army  documents,  the  Ogle  speech,  &c.,  &c.,it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak.  The  facility  afforded  by  such  an  organization  (or  the  selection 
of  every  individual  upon  whom  might  be  brought  to  bear  with  effect 
the  various  modes  of  corrupt  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  so  easily  at 
the  command  of  a  party  thus  ovecflowingly  famished  with  every  means 
of  action  that  weahh  can  bestow,  does  not  need  our  suggestion  to  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  mind  of  every  reader.  On  the  other  side  it  is  well 
known  that  a  most  fatal  securityprevailed,  until  long  after  it  was  too  late, 
even  if  we  had  possessed  one  hundredth  part  of  the  pecuniary  ftciiities 
requisite  to  such  an  organization,  to  attempt  the  feeblest  imitation  of  the 
unresting  activity,  and  the  admirably  combined  exertions,  which  oar 
opponents  brought  to  the  struggle. 

To  one  other  cause  only  shall  we  here  allude — though  last  by  no 
means  the  least  in  importance.  In  the  clamour  for  change  which  the 
Whigs  raised,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  very  powerful  influence.  The 
present  Administration  had  been  in  possession  of  the  government  for 
three  successive  terms.  The  same  set  of  men  bad  enjoyed  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  all  the  honours  and  advantages  of  office  and  power.    A 

GooqIc 
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portton  of  the  prcplc,  a  nry  tittle  trnder  one  half  is  Bombei,  had  been,  hj 
the  necessary  operation  of  tbe  party  system,  entirety  excluded  from  all 
chance  oi  hope  of  participating  in  any  of  these  honours  and  advantages- 
It  was  aniveraelly  felt  that  the, effect  of  the  ancceaa  of  the  Admin istration 
in  the  recent  election  woald  be  to  perpetuate  for  an  indefinite  period  the 
eonlinnance  of  this  same  state  of  tluDgs— to  convert  into  whst  woald 
seem  little  less  than  a  life  tennre  the  present  occnpation  of  tbe  great 
balk  of  the  pobUc  o^ces  ander  the  patronage'of  the  General  QoTem- 
ment.  Now  we  hare  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  number  of  votes  ware 
mainly  influenced  by  this  consideration.  Life  tenures  of  ofiice  harmo- 
nize ill  with  the  genius  of  our  people.  Three  terms  of  poneasion  of 
the  Administration  constitnte  alone  a  strong  reason  for  allowing  the 
Opposition  half  of  the  nation  to  take  a  &ir  tnm  at  the  helm  of  gorem- 
ment,  which  nothing  but  motives  of  tmusual  urgency,  growing  out  of  the 
public  questions  directly  involved  in  the  issue  between  the  two  contend- 
ing parties,  will  he  likely  to  counterbalance.  This  principle  of  politi- 
cnl  influence  has  had  fhll  action  in  the  late  election.  As  has  been 
before  remarked,  the  Independent  Treasury  Bill  was  now  the  establish- 
ed law  of  the  land ;  and  little  likelihood  appeared  that  even  in  case  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Administration  whose  peculiar  measure  it  was,  it  could 
be  overtbrown  before  a  bii  trial  should  be  had  of  its  operation.  By 
abstaining  from  any  indications  of  any  general  policy  to  be  Bobstitnted 
forthat  of  the  party  in  power,  ibey  to  a  great  extant  deprived  the  latter 
of  the  benefit  of  the  merit  end  the  popnlarity  of  its  own  measures,  in 
contrast  with  any  proposed  alternatives;  and  leA  a  large  number,  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  free  to  vote  for  their  candidates,  in  the  belief 
that  no  serious  evil  nor  important  change  of  measures  could  be  the  result, 
while  in  other  respects  much  good  possibly  might  grow  out  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  set  of  incumbents  into  the  places  of  administration — 
coming  in  as  they  would  in  the  professed  characters  of  a  reforming  and 
double-refined  democratic  party.  How  fiir  a  very  large  portion  of  our 
own  press  contributed  to  such  a  result,  by  allowing  their  attention  to  be 
vitfadrawn  from  the  discussion  of  the  great  principles  on  which  we  had 
triumphed  so  signally  before,  into  petty  party  bickerings  about  a  thou- 
sand trifling  topics  of  a  personal  nature,  we  do  not  care  here  to  do  more 
than  thus  slightly  allude  to. 

However,  earnestly  and  conscientiously  as  we  may  have  deprecated 
such  a  national  calamity  as  the  success  of  the  Whigs  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion, wa  are  not  so  ill-satisfied  with  the  result,  after  all,  as  may  probably 
be  supposed.  Rather  inclined  to  look  at  tbe  fairer  than  the  darkest  side 
of  things,  wefind  on  calm  reflection  on  all  the  bearings  of  the  subject,  not 
a  few  resources  of  consolation  which  yield  a  soothing  bslm  for  the  first 
regrets  and  mortification  of  defeat ;  and  probably  the  day  ia  not  distant 
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when  we  shallatlreeognize  it  u  the  beat  thin;  thnlcouldhavehappeDedfor 
the  true  and  permuieDt  iDterestB  of  out  patty  and  our  catue.  We  do  not 
beliere  that  the  Whiga  will  have  it  ia  their  powei  to  do  much  hann. 
They  certainly  cannot  expect  ouccess  in  the  attempt  which  many  of 
them  will  doubtless  make  to  charter  a  National  Bank.  Nor  can  any 
very  considerable  proportion  of  their  own  number  ever  &vour  the  Con- 
serrative  policy  of  a  revival  of  the  twice  exploded  State  Bank  depot- 
ite  B3rstem.  They  cannot  choose  but  retaiii  the  Independent  Treasury' 
new  that  their  principal  abjection  to  it  ia  removed,  with  (he  men  in 
whose  hands  they  pretended  that  it  was  be  an  engine  of  corruption  and 
vast  moneyed  power.  We  on  the  contrary  are  peifeclly  willing  to  prove 
OUT  attachment  to  the  measure  itself,  by  leaving  its  administration  with- 
out fear  even  in  the  hands  of  a  party  in  whose  political  integri^  we 
place  BO  little  confidence. 

It  is  an  immense  evil  to  aslale,  that  a  large  minority  party  should  con- 
tinue through  a  long  period  in  such  B  disposition  of  embittered  discontent 
and  animosity,  as  has  for  so  many  years  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  ex- 
citement the  great  Whig  Party  of  oppositioiL  The  true  theory  of 
government  is  not  that  strong  majorities  should  govern  strongly,  crush- 
ing under  foot,  and  keeping  enchamed  there,  the  angry  minoritiea 
which  strive  in  vain  to  cope  with  them.  The  government,  on  the  con- 
trary, should  be  mild  and  moderate  in  its  action,  so  that  while  the  will 
of  the  majority  still  maintain  its  necessary  ascendency,  the  minority 
should  be  able  to  acquiesce  iu  it  without  any  violent  discontent  or  sense 
of  oppresaion.  We  by  no  means  intend  to  imply  that  our  party,  now 
for  twelve  years  in  the  possession  of  the  federal  administration,  has 
abused  its  power  to  tyrannize  over  the  minority  which  has  been  through- 
out in  opposition  to  us.  The  state  of  feeling  which  has  been  kept  up 
under  a  constant  high  pressure  of  excitement  on  their  part,  artfully  as 
it  has  been  fermented  by  political  leaders,  has  proceeded  Ixom  very 
difiarent  causes.  Yet  still,  without  going  into  any  further  exposition 
here  of  those  causes,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  &ict  of  the  existence 
of  that  stale  of  feeling,  which,  we  repeat  the  word,  we  cannot  but  regard 
as  "an  immense  evil,''  and  to  which  the  present  success  of  the  Whigs  will 
bring  the  only  remedy  which  was  possible.  They  have  been  for 
years  denouncing  the  alleged  corruptions  of  the  Administration,  till 
they  have  made  their  party  believe  in  them.  Very  well — they  have 
now  the  opportunity  they  asked,  both  of  exposing  them,  and  of 
exhibiting  the  contrast  of  (heir  own  promised  administrative  reforms. 
If  they  do  better — we  shall  rejoice  with  tbem ;  otherwise  we  shall  at 
least  claim  and  receive  from  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  whole  people 
that  justice  which  the  deluded  pawionc  and  prejudices  of  so  large  apor- 
tion  of  them  now  deny. 
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AMERICAN  POETRY* 

Wa  remember  that  the  ProfesKir  of  the  Humaoitiefl,  in  that  college  in 
which  we  mia-gpent  the  beautiful  days  of  our  youth,  io  hia  prelectiooa 
upon  poetry,  stlemptiDg  to  give  a  definition  of  what  it  was,  deacribed 
it  oa  a  apeciea  of  compoaition  in  rhyme.  The  lecurence  of  a  jingle  at 
certain  meaanred  interTala,  waa  the  aingle  characteriatic  that  distin- 
gniahed  it  from  other  kinda  of  wiitiug.  Thiadefiinition,  which  inclodM 
in  the  catsgory  of  poetry,  thoae  inimitable  aids  to  tbe  memoryi 

"  Thirty  (Uti  badi  September, 
April,  Jnna,  and  NoTember," 

while  it  aa  eSectually  ezcludea  Paradiae  Lost  and  the  whole  of  Shake- 
apeare,  aeema  to  have  accompanied  the  compiler  of  thia  firat  collection 
thioughoui  the  greater  part  of  his  task.  He  hsa  called  hia  work  a 
aelection  fiom  American  PoeU,  but  with  what  propriety,  except  upon 
the  ground  that  all  who  make  rhymes  are  poets,  it  remains  for  a  more 
penetrating  genius  than  our  own  to  discover.  It  is  possible  for  a  atreet 
ballad  singer,  or  the  wandering  grinder  of  a  hurdy-gurdy,  to  produce 
an  occaaional  combination  of  harmonious  sounds,  yet  that  either  ibould 
be  termed  a  musician,  or  the  haid-won  product  of  their  industry,  music, 
ia  a  moat  wilful  or  innocent  perversioD  of  language.  Nor  Is  it  lest  of 
a  departure  from  the  proprieties  of  speech  to  designate  every  inan  who 
knowB  that  dove  rhymes  with  love,  by  the  sacred  name  of  poet 

We  do  not  think,  then,  that  the  Poet-General,  the  KOmer  of  Ame- 
rica, aa  some  newspaper  has  called  him,  haa  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  bis  undertaking.  Either  hia  proverbial  good-nature  baa 
misled  him  over  too  wide  a  field  of  selection,  or  the  fine  taste  which 
may  be  supposed  to  belong  to  one  who  haa  himself  contributed  so 


*  Amerieui  Hslodiea,  eonaiitiag  at  a  angle  lalectioii  from  iwa  bandrad  Am>- 
ricM)  Poali,  Bf  Gcorga  P.  Hoirii:  linen  &  Fetmel,  New-Yoik,  1840. 

BelectioiM  from  the  Amehcui  Foen,  B;  WiUtun  Cnlten  617*111:  New  Vork, 
HarpN  &  Brotbua,  IBM.  ^  ^  ^^     GoOQ  Ic 
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largely  M  oar  bftme-bora  nelodiet,  bu  girea  him  the  slip  od  this 
occui(HL  Of  •one  of  hi*  &TOiiritee  we  canoot  pretend  erei  to  haTS 
,  heard,  and  of  othera  we  have  heard  only  becauie  they  hare  been  more 
adroit  than  others  in  mangling  the  people's  English.  It  were  inridions 
to  discriminate,  eren  if  the  IdndneM  peculiar  to  the  critical  tribe,  wonld 
allow  HI  to  take  in  hand  so  diaagreaable  &  task,  and  we  therefore  dis- 
miss the^maller  gentry,  with  the  eame  benevolent  feeling  that  indDcet 
a  veteran  sportsman  to  pass  over  a  bevy  of  unfledged  quail,  "  poor 
things!  they  are  scarcely  worth  the  powd«i." 

Slill,  Oeoeral  Morris's  book  has  shown  those  of  ns  who  did  not 
hoow  it  before,  that  the  list  of  American  Melodists  niimbers  many  that 
are  richly  worthy  of  the  disttnctiorL  The  selections  which  be  has 
made  from  several  of  our  more  conspicuons  poets,  vrill  &vonmbly  com- 
pare with  the  best  specimens  of  song-writing  that  are  sent  to  ns  ftom 
the  popular  writers  in  that  kind  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  Waterfowl 
taken  from  Bryan^  is  rather  a  lofty  and  solemn  fa3nnn, — containing 
more  poedc  beaniy  than  any  composition  of  the  same  compass  in  Eng- 
lish literature — than  a  song  or  melody.  Buch  a  lyric  cannot  be 
swig. 

The  second  volume,  prepared  by  the  digtingnished  poet  whose  name 
we  have  just  mentioned,  aeptres  to  a  much  higher  character  than  that 
of  his  predecessor, — his  predecessor,  we  mean,  in  the  order  of  our  re- 
marks. It  was  compiled  for  a  specific  purpose,  to  form  one  of  a  series 
of  books  designed  to  furnish  the  libraries  of  the  school  districts  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  compiler  was  consequently  under  a  re- 
straint both  ss  to  the  nature  and  number  of  specimens  that  might  be 
introduced  into  his  collection.  The  principles  that  have  gnided  him, 
in  this  necessity,  are  briefly  stated  in  the  few  observations  prefixed  to 
the  book.  "The  collection,"  he  says,  "although  embracing  speci- 
mens from  Che  writings  of  a  rery  great  number  of  American  Poets, 
may  not  yet  contain  the  names  of  all  who  deserve  admission.  Of  some 
authors,  however,  the  best  tliifigs,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  are  of  a 
nature  which  did  not  foil  within  the  plan  of  the  compilor.  Amatory 
poems  and  drinking  songs,  notwithstanding  the  skill  or  the  spirk  with 
which  they  might  be  written,  have  been  invariably  excluded,  as  not 
proper  for  a  book  designed  to  be  placed  in  a  school  or  family  library, 
and,  therefore,  to  be  read  by  very  young  persona  If  it  had  been  the 
sole  object  of  the  compiler  to  present  samples  of  the  poetical  literature 
of  his  country,  he  would  have  adopted  a  less  rigid  rule  in  this  reapecL 
There  are  also  scattered  in  our  mngazines  and  periodicals  many  poems 
of  much  merit,  some  accompanied  by  the  nsmes  of  the  author^  and 
others,  the  authorship  of  which  might  with  due  pains  be  ascertained, 
which  would  add  to  the  value  and  interest  of  a  compilation  like  this 

C-,ooq\c 
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Th«  nscflMity  nf  pr^ptrinf  the  work  for  the  pren  within  s-Btipidateet 
Ane,  has,  howemr,  pTersnted  the  compiler  from  maldng  the  naceamj 
noearchea  for  the  pnrposo,  eicepi  io  a  few  iDstaocee ;  and  'evm  if  the . 
time  had  been  Bnffieie&t,  the  size  of  the  Tolmne,  wonid  not  have  p^ 
nitted  a  much  more  varioue  selection  than  haa  bees  made.  If  this  - 
volome  should  meet  -with  a  favourable  receptjon  from  the  pnbUc,  an- 
other may  be  prepared  from  the  materials  untouched."  ' '  -  • ' 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  fitasi  promise  coutamed  in  thi<  last  sen-  , 
teuee  ahoold  not  be  immediately  fulfilled.  'The  high  &me  and  knowa 
iBste  of  the  editor,  apart  from  the  success  with  which  he  has  executed 
Aat  portion  of  his  task  before  us,  would  ensure  a  general  recaptioa  to 
any  rolume  he  might  publish.  Works  of  this  kiod,  we  cannot  but, 
beliere  to  be  aerriceable  to  the  literature  of  any  country,  and  especi- 
ally to  the  literature  of  a  yonug  country.  There  are  many  poems 
scattered  over  the  pages  of  transient  publications,  that  deserretobe 
rescued  from  their  oblivion.  They  are  the  efibrts  of  men  gifted  with 
poedc  genius,  but  who  have  produced  only  single  fruits,  or  whose  col- 
lected works  are  too  voluminous  to  come  iolo  the  possession  of  the 
mass  of  readers.  It  is  true,  that  he  who  undertakes  the  task  of  selec- 
tion, has  assigned  himself  a  disagreeable  and  difficult  duty ;  he  must 
wend  his  way  through  a  great  deal  of  trash ;  he  must  oSend  many  that 
place  a  higher  value  on  their  own  efiiisions  than  his  taste  or  that  of 
the  public  would  approve;  others  will  take  umbrage  at  the  insuf 
ficirat  space  allotted  to  certain  favourite  authors ;  but  his  reward  will 
he  found  in  the  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  neglected  genioa,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  literature  of  his  native  land.  He  may  be  compared  to  the 
pearl-direi  of  the  east,  who  seeks,  amid  many  obstructions  and  much 
mud  and  sea-weed,  for  gems  to  adorn  the  casket  of  the  accomplished 
and  refined.  He  recovers  things  of  value  from  the  wrecks  of  time, 
and  bequeaths  to  posterity  trsasures  that  otherwise  might  have  lain  hid 
forever. 

Mr.  Bryant's  volume  is  a  book  of  very  respectable  poetry, — much  of 
h,  poetry  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  tenn.  In  what  iie  has  ftamished 
ns  from  his  own  incomparable  works,  and  from  the  works  of  Dana, 
Halleck,  Spragne,  Willis,  Sands,  and  Pierpoint,  we  have  a  number  of 
exquisitely  beautiful  poems,  each  one  of  them  marked  with  the  peculiar 
trails  of  the  writer,  yet  instinct  wiA  that  spirit,  which 

'■  bodiei  fbnb, 

nie  form  of  thiiigi  unkBOwn"  -■  ■■  — 
"  which,'*  as  Coleridge  has  it,  is  ."  the  blossom  and  the  fragrance  of 
all  human  knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human  passions,  emotionB, 
language."     Nor  among  other  writers  do  we  foil  to  meet  many  an- 
cient favourites,  some,  the  first  fruits  of  those  who  sunk  beneath  th« 
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pTMsnra  of  nuit  and  cai«  before  the  rlcli  pTonuses  of  their  youth  were 
AilfUed,  some,  the  cb&nce  ecintillKtiotia  of  minds  whose  firee  haTebeem 
■mothered  Tuuier  the  incumbiaDce  of  piofenional  biuiaeBB.  and  others^ 
the  eatlf  beams  of  Buch  as  werecnt  off  untimely,  ere  the  day-spiing  of 
their  fanciefl  had  reached  its  culmination,  and  while  their  gorgeoui 
eipectations  yet  tinged  with  roseate  hue*  the  prospects  of  their  fature. 
■Ab  a  nation  we  are  still  young,  yet  in  looking  over  this  coUecdon  of 
writers,  we  find  names  to  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  already  attached, 
the  interest  that  inreata  those  that  hare  long  since  gone.  They  seem 
to  ua  to  be  withdrawn  hi  into  the  dimnees  of  the  past,  their  shadows 
floBtbefere  us  in  waving  aodancertaia  outline,  the  events  of  theii  hiato- 
,  rj  are  softly  sinking  into  the  silence  of  obscurity,  and  an  undefinahle 
associadon  disposes  ns  to  valne  with  a  deeper  feeling,  the  few  bright 
traces  that  are  lefi  to  mark  the  fact  of  their  existence. 

Snm  the  number  of  these  earlier  lights,  the  present  Tolume  begins 
with  selections  from  the  works  of  Philip  Franeau.  He  may  be  re- 
giarded  as  the  first,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  revolutitaiary  poets.  But 
long  before  itis  day,  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  had  abeady  leek- 
oned  op  a  long  list  of  the  cultivators  of  the  art  Their  fusions  have 
the  most  of  them  perished,  and  such  as  remain,  are  interesting  rather 
as  curious  exhibitions  of  the  spirit  and  menial  habits  <tf  the  times,  than 
as  samples  of  poe^cal  merit.  The  first  book  of  poetry  published  on 
this  continent  was  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psahns,  executed  about 
1639,  by  Thomas  Welde,  of  Roxbury,  Richard  Ibther,  of  Dorchester, 
and  John  £liot,  the  &moua  apostle  of  the  Indian^  all  of  them  poets  of 
some  celebrity  in  their  day.  In  a  sort  of  apologetic  pre&ce  to  this 
book,  the  translators  say  that  **  if  the  verses  are  not  always  so  smooth 
and  elegant  as  some  may  desire  and  expect,  let  them  consider  that 
Ood's  attar  needs  not  otir  polishing;  for  we  have  respected  rather  a 
plain  translation  than  to  smooth  our  verses  with  the  sweetness  of  any 
paraphrase,  and  so  have  attended  to  eoDscience  rather  than  elegance, 
fidelity  lathei  than  poetry,  in  translating  Hebrew  vrorda  into  English 
language,  and  David's  >}etry  into  English  melre."  A  piece  of  ia- 
formali<m  certainly,  which  whoever  will  take  the  following  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  whole  work,  will  esteem  abundantly  gratuitous. 

PSALM  cxxrra. 

1.  The  riTen  on  ofBabiloii, 

there  when  wee  did  lit  downs. 
Yea  even  tben  wee  monmad  wbctt 

w»  remembered  Sioa.  p  j,,  ,;ej  o,  GoOqIc 

8.  Otii  harp  wee  did  hang  it  imuj, 

Upon  dM  wiS»w  tree, 
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Bceaow  thara  tbe^  that  Di  BW^r 
MineaptMlBe 
3.  Svqnii'd  of  lu  a  Mnig,'aiid  tfaoa 
■drt  minb  n*  wuta  who  Uid, 
Bngni  UMDg  ft  Hwn'i  mi^, 
onto  ni  Aen  dwj  «wd. 
4.nMLoriffMiig«ii^e«D«fa«T  tw 


S.  looM  har  ikill  m;  ri|^  band  if  I 

JanHalem  fDTgat, 
0.  Let  daara  117  toogne  mj  palble  on 

trminde  llise  doe  nol  I,  , 

if  etueft  jojras  o'ai  I  piite  nol  moie 
JamMhai  laj  joy. 
7.  BMMMbar  Lord,  Edom'i  aona'  woni. 
nuto  dw  gioimd  laid  dtey, 

IcniMlein  Iwr  ibj. 

It  wu  a  singuloi  proof  of  the  simple  piety  of  our  &thoTS  that  lioes  of 
this  sort  conM  be  welcomed  as  "  a  satia&ctory  Iielp  to  theii  deTotions." 

Still  further  removed  from  ub,  lioweTer,  than  these  pious  translatoTB, 
there  flooiiBhed  poetical  writers  of  still  greater  preteDsions.  The  fitirt, 
w  well  OB  the  best  of  thes^  was  the  celebrated  Mrs .  Anne  Bradstreet, 
the  daaghter  of  Qoreinor  Dudley  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  and  the 
wife  of  a  Mr.  Simoa  BradstieeL  She  was  married  in  her  Bixteenth 
year,  and  had  s^tled  in  the  year  tbUowiog,  A.  D.  1630,  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  she  was  uoiTeisally  esteemed,  according  to  contfimporaiy 
aeconats,  as  a  woman  "  of  graciom  demeanour,  eminent  parts,  piooi 
eonversation,  coniteoua  disposition,  exact  diligence  in  her  place,  and 
discreet  managing  of  her  bmily  occasioin."  Cotton  Mather  arersthat 
"  her  poems,  dirers  times  printed,  hare  afiorded  a  gratefnl  entertain- 
ment unto  the  ingenious,  and  a  monument  for  her  memory  beyond  th« 
stateliest  marble ;"  while  the  accomplished  and  conTteona  John  Norton 
of  Ipswich,  calls  hei  "the  mimi  of  her  age,  and  glory  of  her  sax.* 
Of  her  works,  which  were  chiefly  of  a  religians  and  reflective  kind, 
the  following  will  show,  better  perhaps  than  any  other,  to  what  exUot 
she  possessed  the  powers  of  poetic  &ncy  and  expression.  Tho  liDgth 
of  the  axtract  the  carious  leadei  will  readily  forgive. 

C0NTEMPLATI0N8. 

So>KtiiiM  DOW  past  in  dw  Antaniial  Tlda,  OoOqIc 

Wban  FlKebu  wanted  bat  ona  boor  to  bad,  c.' 

Tbe  traaa  all  richly  eU,  jM  v^  of  pride. 


[NoTtafew. 


Hieii  Imvm  md  frniti « 
Ofptta,  of  nd,  or^dlow,  n 
W«pt» 

I  wilt  notwlMl  tn  WMh,  yet  mk  Aoa^  I, 

If  M  Bmeh  eicellMiM  abid*  b«lowi 

How  aiMlleu  a  H«,  dkU  dirdb  an  Ugh  • 

Whon  powar  and  baaatf  br  his  woriu  WB  know. 

Son  be  ii  goodiMM,  WMdome,  fhiiy,  li^it, 

^Htbadi  tbii  nndar  worid  ■>  lioUj  di(blt 

More  hanm  Abb  Mith  mi  ben  no  winter  ud  no  ni 

nenoDkMelBly  oek  I  eeM  Miae  eye, 
WbHe  ruffiiof  top  tba  chnidi  eBani'd  to  upira ; 
How  loag  Hiioe  Aon  waat  in  ttine  oSukjI 
Hj  itrengtb,  tutd  (talon,  men  iij  yean  admin. 
Hub  faBodred  winleM  paM  ainee  tkon  wait  bora  1 
Or  thotuand  nnoB  dion  bnk'M  diy  tbmU  of  bom, 
ITao,  ili  dieaa  ai  noiigbt,  •temi^  dotb  aooni. 

n»en  biffaet  on  ttie  ghateiing  ann  I  (as'd, 
Wboie  beama  were  shaded  by  die  learia  tne. 
The  more  I  look'd,  flie  more  t  grewaaaaz'd. 
And  softly  nid,  what  glory'a  like  to  tbee  t 
Sonlof  thiawoildithig  Unirane's  eye, 
No  wonder,  aowa  made  diee  a  dta^; 
Had  I  not  better  known,  (alaa)  the  same  hwl  L 

n>on  u  a  bridegroom  from  ^  chamber  ndiaal. 

And  at  a  strong  man,  joyes  to  mn  a  race, 

The  mora  i&b  xuim  diee,  with  milea  ud  Uarfia*, 

Tba  eerth  leflecta  her  gtaneee  in  thy  ftee. 

Birda,  Jttaecto,  animala  widi  Tegetiv^ 

Tliy  heart  from  death  and  dulneaa  doth  nvire '. 

And  in  the  daihaome  womb  of  fruitful  oatnn  drive* 

Viy  iwift  aBBnal,  and  dional  eonrae, 
ny  daily  Hrai^  and  yeat^  obliqM  patb, 
nj  plaaaii^  farror,  end  thy  aoenliing  fonc^ 
AS  mortalahan  the  feeling  hnowledga  hath. 
TOy  preeance  make*  it  day,  thy  absence  night, 
Qnatemtl  aeMons  eaosed  by  thy  mi^ : 
e,ftiUof 


Art  tboo  so  (bU  of  g^ry,  diat  no  eye 
Hath  stnngth,  thy  rfuiUng  rayea  once  to  behok 
And  is  d^  splendid  throne  erect  so  hi^  t 
Aa  to  ^iproadi  it,  i^  no  eartlily  monkL 
:    How  iUlof^oiy  then  moat  tfayCnMerba, 
Who  gare  diia  biiifat  li^  IMV*  mto  tba*  I 
Admir-d,  ador-d  At  e«at,  be  ««  NwiV; 


z.sDv  Google 


Id  padilflH  patb  I  ImA  ur  » 

Hj  iaaiit  efM  to  kftjr  Ayv  I  nu^ 

U7  (IMI  OmoMt  I  wmdd  tgwfa. 
Hut  utnM  lad,  Ami  ^eted  libwJbj  I 
Bui  Ab,  tnd  Ah,  icuii,  1117  imbadli^t 

IkMrdbBMnygnHlwppBrtlMBBii^  ^ 

Tba  blaok  cUd  ciickBt,  boar  a  ncnod  put, 
Tbiy  kapt  ons  tune,  and  plaid  on  the  aame  ttrii^, 
S«eiiiitig  to  j;lorf  in  flieir  liltia  art. 
Biiall  creatoral  abject,  dmi  lliair  ToioM  take  t 
And  in  Abit  kiad  raacmid  ibeir  malms  pniM  t 
WhDat  I  aa  oMto,  CHI  wuUa  fimh  no  Ik^  l^M. 

Uan'a  at  ft«  bMt  a  oiaalBre  fiifl  and  Tain, 

la  knowladg*  ifocnat,  in  Mnngdi  but  maki 

Subject  to  aoiTOwa,  1o«m%  wckuiwa,  pain, 

Eaoh  atona  kia  itita,  bia  mind,  bia  body  bnak : 

From  aome  of  tbeao  ba  DOTBT  fii^  OMMtion, 

But  d^  or  night,  wilbin,  without,  rezadon, 

IVonUaa  from  fbai^  from  Sneiida,  fi<om  daaiMl,  Mu'rt  Bdabon. 

And  7M  Ifait  nfiia  oaMon,  fidi  and  nin, 

Tliia  hunp  ofiwatnhajiw,  of  ain  and  aonow, 

Una  wBatherbaaton  vaaal  wnckt  witb  pain, 

Jofaa  not  in  hop*  irfan  alanal  noiiow: 

Hot  afl  Ua  lotaai,  onMaa  and  TsiatioD, 

In  woigfa^  in  fiwcpMBC^  and  dnntion 

Can  m^a  bim  doaplj  groan  tat  dMt  diviiM  TriiMlitinB 

"Die  HariuM  that  on  amootfa  wana  dotb  ^ida. 
Sing*  qianilj,  and  ataera  Ma  banpw  with  eaaa, 
Ai  ifbe  had  comnuuid  of  wind  and  tids, 
And  now  bocoma  great  Haater  of  tbe  aaaa ; 
But  anddeBlj  a  atono  apoila  all  tba  aport. 
And  makM  him  long  for  &  mora  qniel  port, 
Wbicb.  'gunaE  all  advene  wiada  may  aervo  for  fort. 

80  ba  thai  a^atfa  in  tfaia  world  nfpk^mu, 
FoadiDg  on  mraMa,  tbat  nmc  bit  of  &■  aowre, 
TbtJ?*  M  oTfiianda,  of  botuor  and  of  trMawi^ 
Fond  fool,  ba  aim  Ihia  •artfaoir'n  for  haar'M  h«Mc. 
Bat  aad  affliuien  eomM  and  Bitea  bin  aoB 
Baie'a  ueiibar  bonor,  waaUi,  naf  mtKj ; 
Only  abon  ia  Iboad  aK  with  aaaaril)r. 

O  Tima  Iha  AkdwiMk  of  wWd  lUw,  " '"'"'' '"  ^'^^'^8  '^ 
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Tbedr  minptiwiit  numniiienti^  mui  fciMiw  tbam  noc, 
Their  nuuBi  widunit  a  Kaoord  are  fbigot, 
nnii  parte,  Ihur  potli,  thai  pomp*!  iB  Md  ia  Ik' dotf, 
Noi  wit  nor  gold,  noT  bnilfiiigi  Bc^ta  IBM  nMt; 
Bnt  ha  whoae  nama  ii  grsfM  in  lbs  wliita  itano 
Shall  lart  and  tiuM  iriMa  0)1  of  tbsM  ars  gone. 

But  the  '  gifted  Anne,'  as  a  modern  newspaper  wonld  ray,  waa  not 
only  poetically  inspired  herself  but  was  the  cause  of  inspiratioit  in 
others.  The  excellence  of  her  efibrts  moTed  the  genius  of  Joha 
Rogers,  not  he  of  Rhode  Island,  hut  another  who  was  for  some  time  Pts- 
sidant  ot  Harrard  College,  to  &  series  of  stanzas  in  the  highest  degree 
complimenlBTy  to  the  poetess.  We  subjoin  them  as  a  worthy  occom* 
paniment  to  the  poenia  which  we  have  just  quoted. 

HiJiui,  mice  dmni^  tha  Htuat'  grova  I  wdkt. 

Under  joar  UiMloll  bowice,  1  riirovrding  theie. 

It  aMBi'd  with  Hpuptm  of  Helicon  I  talkt, 

For  diere  those  sweetJip'd  aiilen  aportiag  ware. 

Apollo  with  hia  Mcred  late  aole  bj , 

On  hi^  tbej  made  flieir  heavenly  aomMta  fljre, 

Poaita  aronnd  Ihej  ■traw'd,  of  iweatoen  poesie. 

Twioe  have  I  drank  die  necUT  of  jonr  linaa, 
Which  high  aabUm'd  m;  mean  bora  phantaH*, 
Flnaht  witti  diese  itreams  ofjour  Haronean  winea 
Above  mjaetf  npt  to  an  extaaie : 
HetboD^I  I  was  npoti  monnl  Hfita't  top. 
Then  when  1  might  ifaoae  IVagnnt  flowara  lop, 
Wbenee  did  sweet  odon  flow,  and  honey  ipan^M  tlnp. 

To  Vmn^  Aiine  no  ahai*  nused  an. 

Nor  TeiMm'd  ifaafta  from  peinted  qQh>«rfl]r : 

Nor  wanton  Dove*  of  Aphrodite'a  corr, 

Or  flnttering  there,  nor  here  foiloralj  lie : 

Lome  paramonn,  not  chatting  binla  taD  newi. 

How  nge  ApoUo  Daphne  hot  pnranaa, 

Or  atitelj  JoTe  himaelf  ia  wont  to  haunt  the  atews. 

Nor  bailing  Satyia  breadie,  nor  dreaij  clonda 
Exhaled  &om  8tyz,  dmr  diamal  drop*  dMI 
Within  tfaaae  ftiry,  flowij  fields,  nor  ahranda 
Tbo  aniweiiliiiig  ni^it  ntren,  wiA  hda  afaadj  qnUl ; 
Bnt  lyiidt  Mringi  heio  Orpbetu  iiimbl]>  bitta, 
Arion  on  hi*  aadled  dolphin  dta, 
Chanting  aa  evei;  hnmonr,  age  and  seaaon  fit*. 


HeralvetBWBna, 

Wtnoh  aweedy  chum  the  tmnller,  ami  raiae 

Earth**  earthed  monaicbaa.  from  tbor  UUen  calli. 
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Tbeir  hMt'ntf  ^  beMlnH  the  iweDiiig  fli^FM, 

And  fiuy  fell  of  elemenu  alUjei, 

By  payva%  ereij  ooa  doe  tribnte  of  bii  pniM. 

TV*  Mein'd  Iha  Mnle  orallthoMTMdaiitnlai^ 
And  pmiad  ipringi,  vrhereit  tbe  Nfm^  do  j^^: 
mUi  loftf  hiJla,  ndiere  Poeta  ibot  dieii  uIh, 
To  haaTcoiIjr  viulti,  which  bear'nl}'  ■onnd  repqr 
B7  echo'i  fweel  reboimd '.  here  ladje's  kut, 
Cirding  nor  Milga,  nor  dance"!  oucls  min  ; 
Bnt  wbibt  AoM  BfienB  nitig,  I  taak  in  «m  of MiN. 

Umi  w«ltdng  in  delight,  mj  virgin  mind 

Admiu  a  npa ;  tnith  still  Ijm  undescri'd, 

Iti  nngnlar  that  plural  aeeEa'd ;  I  find 

Ttraa  laucie'i  ^an  alone  (bat  mnltiplPd ; 

Natnra  wilb  art  10  cloaelj  did  combina, 

I  thoDght  I  nw  the  Hnaei  treble  trine, 

Whidi  proT'd  jonr  lonely  Hose  auperiaiir  to  die  Nine. 

Tonr  only  btuid  thoM  poedea  did  compoae : 

Toor  bead  the  eoarce,  whence  all  Ibow  ipringa  did  flow : 

Toot  Toioe,  whence  cbangei  aweeteit  notei  aroae : 

Tonr  feet  that  kept  the  dance  nlone,  I  trow : 

Then  tuI  your  bonneti,  Foeloiten  all. 

Strike,  lower  amuD,  and  at  tbeia  hnmbly  fill. 

And  daem  joniBelvea  advanc'd  to  be  her  pedeMaL 

Should  all  with  lowly  congeOB  lanieli  bring, 
Waite  Flora'*  magazine  to  find  a  wreathe, 
,  Or  Pineiu'  banks,  'twere  too  mean  ofiering ; 

Tonr  Hue  a  fairer  garland  doth  beqoeath 
To  gnard  jonr  fairer  fiont ;  here  t  is  yoor  tuune 
Shan  itaitd  inunarfaled ;  tbia  yonr  little  frame 
Shall  gnat  ColoMtu,  be,  to  yonr  eternal  bma. 

*  A  enriona  piece  of  Bute-rerolutionuy  poeti7,  ■■  a  ptwage  from  tfae  addmaa  of 
Benjamin  Woodbridge,  on  the  death  of  an  aicellant  preacher,  John  Cotton,  in 
16fi2, — which  ia  the  more  cnriona  becanae  it  ia  snppoaed  by  aoma  to  be  the  original 
of  Dr.  FraakliifB  epitaph  npon  himself  The  paasage  describei  the  lobject  of  Mat 
poem,M 

"  A  living,  breathing  bible ;  tables  where 

Both  covenanta  at  large  engraven  were ; 

Goepel  and  law  in  heart  bad  each  ittcolnmn, 

His  bead  an  index  to  the  MMred  volnme, 

His  very  name  a  tide-page,  and  next, 

Hia  life  a  commentary  on  die  teiL 

Oh,  what  a  monnmeat  of  gloiiona  worth,  ^~-  ■ 

When  in  a  new  oditkin  he  comea  forth,  kiOOg  IC 

Without  emia  may  we  think  hell  be 

Id  IflavM  and  coven  of  etomitie." 
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Theae  writani  howarer,  thoogh  they  wrote  and  flonriahed  in  ihia 
conntry,  cannot  be  ranked  amon^  the  number  of  natire  American 
poets.  The  original  of  that  geniua,  waa  Mr.  Benjamin  Thompaon, 
who  waa  bom  in  1643,  k  the  town  which  a  dow  called  Qnincey. 
Hv  wai  the  anthor  of  Beraal  poema,  two  or  three  of  which  have  come 
down  to  na,  the  loagoA  and  beat  being  a  hiitory  of  the  terrible  onaet 
which  the  Tni^i«ni^  nnder  Kin^  Philip,  made  upon  the  settlementa  of 
New  England.  It  is  due  to  the  positioD  he  occapied  to  giro  an  eztiact 
f^om  thia  production.  The  fallowing  ia  the  prologm,  which  aeema  to 
be  a  lament  over  the  growth  of  luxury  among  the  people. 

Tn  dma  iriisrem  old  Pompion  wu  ■  wnt, 

When  men  &nd  hardi;  jet  wiihont  eompUnt, 

OnvilMtcatM;  tbe  daiii(7  iodiHO  maize 

Wh  Mt  with  duDp4h«Ua  out  of  wooden  trajei. 

Under  dwtch'dhatU  without  dw  otf  of  rent. 

And  the  beat  wwe«  to  ever;  diah,  content. 
'  When  fle^  waa  food  and  haiij  aldna  made  cooti^ 

And  men  m  wel  aa  birdi  had  ohiipiiv  note*. 

When  Cimnela*  were  aoconnted  noble  tdond ; 

Among  du  tribes  of  common  herbage  food. 

Of  Cerea'  boonQr  foim'd  waa  roan;  ■  knack, 

Enough  to  fill  poor  RoMtfi  Ahnanack. 

llMae  golden  timea  (too  foTtunate  to  bold,} 

Weie  qnieUj  iin'd  awaj  fbr  love  of  gold. 

T  waa  then  among  th*  budief,  not  the  ttnt. 

If  one  in  place  did  an  inlerior  meet, 

"  Good  momw  brother,  ia  there  angbt  yon  wnnlf 

"  Take  &eel7  of  me,  wiiai  I  have  joa  ha'nt." 

Plain  Tom  and  Dick  wonld  pan  aa  enrrent  now,t 

Ai  aver  aince  "  Your  Servant  Sir,"  and  bow. 

Ontij  Airtfid  donldett,  pnritanick  capea, 

WUeh  Daw  woold  render  men  like  aprigfat  apoe, 

Waa  comlier  wear,  otir  wiaer  fkthera  thongh^ 

Than  the  ceit  nuhiona  from  all  Enrope  brongfat 

T  WM  in  thoae  dajea  an  honeit  grace  would  bold 

TQl  an  hot  podding  grew  at  heart  a  cold. 

And  men  had  better  etomacbet  at  religion, 

Than  I  to  capon,  mrkey-cock,  or  pigeon ; 

When  honest  liiten  met  to  pray,  not  pnla, 

Abont  their  own  and  not  Iheir  neighbaur'H  Male. 

Dming  Plain  DeaUng'i  reign,  diat  wozHit  atad 

Of  die  ancient  plantera'  race  before  the  fiood, 

Ulan  timea  were  good,  merehanta  car'd  not  a  niafa 

For  other  fare  dian  Jonokin  and  Hnih. 

AMion^  men  far'd  and  lodged  vei;  hard, 

Tet  innoeence  wai  better  than  a  guard. 

T  waa  long  before  ipiden  and  worma  bad  drawn 

"nmr  dnngj  weba,  or  lud  with  dieeting  lawne 
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New  Engbnd'i  bMu^w,  irtiich  itiD  (Miu'd  to  ma 

Dltutrioiu  in  tfaeil  own  limpticitj. 

T  wu  vra  the  neighboariiig  Tirgin-ljwl  bad  broka 

Tba  hogihsad*  oriwr  wane  tbta  baUiih  tmoik. 

T  wu  eie  the  Iilondi  wot  Iheir  presenb  in, 

Whidi  bat  to  nae  wu  coniiled  next  lo  tin. 

T  wu  ere  a  bai|B  bad  made  bo  ridi  a  fraighl 

Aa  chocolaie,  dort^old  and  bilti  ofeigbl. 

En  winai  from  France  and  HoacoTadoe  to, 

Without  the  which  the  drink  will  Manly  doe. 

FroiD  weiteru  iaiea  ere  fruita  and  delicaciaa 

Did  rot  maida'  teeth  and  ipoS  their  bandgome  &cee. 

Or  ere  tbew  timea  did  dtance,  the  noiw  of  war 

Wu  rrom  onr  towni  and  heart*  nmoTed  fitr. 

No  bogbew  eometa  in  the  chiyatal  air 

Did  drive  our  cbiialian  planters  to  deipair. 

No  looner  pagan  malice  peeped  foitb 

Bat  valour  anib'd  iL    Ttian  were  men  of  worth 

Who  b;  their  pnjen  ilew  thonaanda,  angeUike  i 

Their  weapona  are  onaeeD  with  which  Aej  Mrik*. 

Than  bad  the  chnrcbei  rMt ;  ujet  the  cotilea 

Ware  covered  np  in  moit  contentious  aoola : 

Freanaa  in  judgment,  onion  in  ofiecdon, 

Dear  love,  sound  troth,  tbey  were  our  grand  proteetioB. 

Then  were  the  timu  in  which  oui  conncelU  nte. 

Time  gave  prognoadclu  of  onr  fntiue  late. 

If  ttteae  be  longer  liv'd  our  ho  pea  increaaa, 

Theie  warn  wiJ  uaher  ia  a  longer  peace. 

But  if  New  Eni^land'B  We  die  in  its  jontfa, 

The  grave  will  open  next  for  hlened  truth. 

Iliii  theame  ii  oul  of  dale,  the  peBcefnll  honra 

Whan  caatlea  needed  not,  but  pleasant  howera. 

Not  ink,  bat  Uoud  and  teara  now  serve  the  tarn 

To  dnw  the  figure  of  New  En^and'i  arne. 

Now  Eogbmd'rhonrorpainoniaaihand; 

No  power  except  divine  can  it  vritfaatatid.  . 

Scarce  bath  her  glaaaof  fif^  yean  nm  out. 

Bat  her  old  proiperoui  ateeda  turn  bead*  about, 

Tracking  tbemaelvea  back  to  their  poor  begiimiag*. 

To  fear  and  &re  upoii  their  fruita  Dfaiiming*. 

So  that  the  niiror  ef  Ibe  chriadan  worid 

Lje*  burnt  to  heapa  in  part,  her  Mreamen  fnri'd. 

Grief  aigha,  joyei  flee,  and  diunal  fean  aorpriae 

Not  daatard  spirila  only,  but  the  wiu. 

Thna  bave  the  faireat  hope*  deceiv'd  the  eye 

Of  tbe  big-awaln  expectant  slantbng  by : 

Thna  the  proud  ahip  aAer  a  little  turn, 

Sinka  into  Neptune'i  arms  to  £nd  it(  nme  : 

Thna  hath  the  heir  to  many  diouaanda  bom 

Baan  in  an  inMant  Ihini  tbe  mother  torn : 
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F-r«n  dnw  ihiD*  bifknt  cbeeki  bsgiii  to  f»h. 

Aim)  III)'  sii;i{ii)nrrn  llirough  great  lowtn  Tail. 
Thw  w  Uk  pTohgut  10  Ifaj  rutun  MM.  ^ 
The  F-piUgiK  no  niortnJ  yd  can  know. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  apecimenB  that  onr  conotry  Iron)  the  be- 
glioning,  has  not  been  without  its  bordfl.  It  will  be  seen  alao,  on  coair 
paring  them  with  later  writprs,  whose  works  are  represented  in  the 
collection  before  us,  that  poesy  has  felt  the  influence  of  that  spirit  of 
progress  which  seems  to  have  marked  everything  pertaining  to  thii 
new  world.  As  the  social  and  political  coitdilion  of  aociety  has  ad- 
vanced, higher  attainments  have  been  made  in  the  pttriuita  which  ei- 
paod  and  refine  the  human  intellert  One  after  another  men  have 
arisen,  superiour  to  their  fore-runners  in  genius  and  in  the  degree  of  their 
cirilivation,  to  carry  to  a  hig-her  pitch  of  excellence,  the  noble  arts  which 
enlarge  our  thoughts,  knowledge  and  afiectioos,  while  they  impart  a 
grace  and  dignity  to  our  lives.  The  obstructioits  to  a  profouod  and 
elevated  mental  culture,  incident  to  an  early  state  of  national  ex- 
istence, have  gradually  been  removed,  and  with  each  removal  there  has 
sprung  up  not  a  few  men,  the  vigour  and  accomplishments  of  whose 
minds  would  have  adorned  the  annals  of  a  more  polished  people.  The 
dilEcnlty  with  us  has  been,  not  a  want  of  the  elements  of  poMry,  (ss 
may  hereafter  be  shown.)  nor  a  deficiency  of  poetic  geaius,  hut  the 
overwhelming  flood  of  practical  influences,  which  bat  diverted  the  at- 
tention of  every  mind  into  unfavourable  channels.  Those  among  os, 
who  have  attained  to  signal  eminence  in  intellectual  pursuits,  have  done 
■0,  in  defiance  of  circumstances,  and  by  the  eitrtion  of  a  moat  wilfiil 
and  perverse  hostility  to  prevailing  tendencies.  It  is  certainly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  thennmber  of  these  is  not  larger,  yet  shall  we  not  cherish  with 
a  more  earnest  feeling  the  few  who  have  undertaken  and  succeeded  in  the 
struggle  t  Among  the  foremost  of  those  whb  discover  symptoms  of 
the  possesskiD  of  a  higher  order  of  poetic  ability,  we  cannot  but  men- 
lion  the  name  of  Carlos  Wilcox.  He  was,  and  he  still  is,  known 
only  to  few,  but  be  possesses  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  poet. 
In  the  simplicity  and  minute  description  of  the  following,  there  is  a 
great  deal  that  we  value  more  highly  than  we  do  the  more  verbose 
and  stately  passages  of  Thompson's  Seasons. 


Ltmo  Bwolen  in  drenching  rniit,  ieeds,  germs,  and  bud* 
Start  at  ths  touch  of  vivifyiag  beami. 
Hoved  by  their  secret  force,  the  vital  lymph 
Difiinve  mnn,  nnd  Kpteadn  o'er  wood  and  field 
.\  flood  or  venliire.     Clolhed,  in  one  siiort  wppU. 
bnahedNaliiri-iii  her  Tiill  ntltie. 
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Od  the  finl  morn,  light  as  an  open  pluB 

U  all  the  woodland,  filled  with  niDboiaiH,  poured 

Throogh  tb«  bar«  topi,  an  yellow  luve«  below, 

With  strong  reflection!  on  the  lart,  "tu  dark 

With  fall-grown  faliaga,  ahading  aU  widiin. 

In  one  ihort  week  the  orchard  bad>  and  Uoonii ; 

And  now.  when  Meep'd  in  dew  or  gentle  ibowan. 

It  jieldi  the  pnreat  iwaetneM  to  the  breeM, 

Or  all  the  iraaqaJ  attnoiphere  perfume*. 

E'en  from. the  jtiiej  leavea  of  sodden  growifa. 

And  Ihe  nnk  graB  of  Bteaming  ground,  the  air. 

Filled  with  n  wsteiy  glimmering,  receives 

A  grateful  aaell,  exhaled  bj  warming  rays. 

Each  Axy  ore  beard,  and  almost  every  honr, 

New  notes  to  swell  the  nmiic  of  the  gcOTe*. 

And  soon  dte  latest  aS  Ifae  feather'd  train 

At  evening  twilight  come  ;  the  lonely  snipe. 

O'er  manby  fiekU,  high  in  the  doaky  air, 

InTiiible,  but  with  faint,  tiemulaus  lonea, 

Hoteriogor  playing  o'er  the  listener's  head: 

And,  in  midair,  the  sportive  night-hawk,  seen 

Flying  a  while  at  random,  uttering  oft 

A  cheerful  cry,  oUended  with  a  abake 

Of  level  pinioiu,  dark,  but  when  upturned 

Against  the  brightueas  cfthe  western  aby. 

One  white  plume  showing  in  the  midst  of  each, 

Then  far  down  diving  with  loud  hoDow  sound ; 

Aad,  deep  at  first  within  the  lUstant  wood. 

The  whip-poor-will,  her  name  her  only  song. 

She,  soon  as  children  from  the  noiaf  sport 

Of  hooping,  laughing,  talking  wiih  all  tones. 

To  hear  the  echoes  of  the  empty  barn. 

Are  by  her  voice  diverted  and  beld  mule. 

Comes  to  the  margin  of  the  neoreat  grove ; 

And  when  the  initigbt,  deepened  into  nigbt, 

Calls  them  within,  close  in  the  boose  she  comas. 

And  on  iu  dark  side,  haply  on  the  step 

Of  unfrequented  door,  ligbting  unseen, 

Breaks  into  strains,  articulate  and  dear, 

The  clOBng  sometimes  quickened  as  in  sport. 

Now,  anitnaie  tfaroagfaont,  from  mom  to  eve 

All  baimony,  actrri^,  laA  joy, 

Is  lovely  Nature,  as  in  her  bless'd  prtme. 

The  tobiD  to  the  farden  or  green  yard. 

Close  to  the  dooi,  repairs  to  buMd  again 

Within  her  wonted  tree ;  and  at  bar  work 

SeeoM  doubly  busy  for  her  past  delay. 

Along  die  sarhce  of  Ae  winding  streaei,  , 

Pursuing  every  turn,  gay  swallows  ikim, 

Ur  round  the  bordsfs  ttf  the  spacinos  lawn  _,  , 
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Fl;  in  repeated  ciigIm,  riomg  □'•! 
Hillock  and  rsDoe  with  motion  xiipenliiie, 
Eai7,  aod  ligbU    One  eoatches  from  the  ground 
A  daiTD7  leallier,  uid  then  upward  iprii^. 
Followed  b;  olhcn,  but  all  drop*  it  vmo. 
In  plajTol  mood,  or  from  too  slight  a  hold. 
When  all  at  once  dart  at  the  &lUng  prize; 
Tbc  fiippuit  blackbird,  with  light  ^eUow  crown. 
Hang!  fluttering  in  the  air,  and  chatten  thic^ 
"no  her  breath  (ail,  when,  breaking  off,  ihe  drop* 
On  the  nait  tree,  and  on  iti  higheat  limb 
Or  aome  tall  flag,  and  gently  rocking,  ntf, 
Her  strain  repeating.    With  aonoroua  noMs 
Of  evei;  tone,  mixed  in  confnrion  sweet. 
All  chanted  in  (be  fulness  of  delight. 
The  (brast  ringa:  where,  ftr  aronnd  endoMd 
Widi  bnihr  sides,  and  covered  bigh  above 
With  foliage  thick,  nippoited  by  bare  tranks, 
like  piUan  rising  to  lupport  a  ronf, 
It  eeema  a  temple  vait,  tbo  space  within 
Bings  loud  and  clear  with  thrilling  melody. 
Apart,  but  near  the  choir,  with  voice  distinin, 
Ttw  meny  mocking-binf  together  links 
In  one  eonlinaad  song  their  different  nolM, 
Adding  new  life  and  sweemeH  to  them  all. 
Hid  under  shrubs,  (he  squirrel  that  in  fieldi 

Frequent!  the  atany  wall  and  briery  fence, 

Here  chirps  bo  shrill  that  human  feet  approach 

Unheard  dll  joM  apoil  him,  when,  with  cries 

Buddea  and  abarp,  be  darts  to  his  retreat 

Beneath  the  mossy  hillock  or  aged  tree  ; 

But  oft  B  moioent  after  reappears, 

First  peeping  ont,  then  starting  forth  at  once 

With  a  coarageoue  ur,  yet  in  his  pranks 

Keeping  a  watdidd  eye,  nor  venturing  ftr 

"mi  left  Duheeded.    In  nnk  pastures  grsM, 

Singly  and  motely,  the  contented  herd : 

And  on  the  npUnd  rough  (he  peaeeftil  sheep ; 

Regardless  of  the  ft«lic  lambs,  that,  dose 

Beside  them,  and  before  their  face*  prone, 

With  many  an  antic  leap  and  batting  feint, 

Try  10  provnke  them  to  uiule  in  sport 

Or  grant  a  look,  dll  tired  of  vain  attempts ; 

When,  gathering  in  one  company  apart. 

All  vigour  and  delight,  away  they  mn, 

Strwgfat  to  the  tttmost  comer  of  the  field, 

The  fence  beside  j  tbtn,  wheeling,  disappear 

Ifi  sotne  bumII  sandy  pit,  then  rise  to  view : 

Or  crowd  togelhar  up  Ihe  heap  of  earth 

Around  some  uptunied  root  oflUlen  tree. 
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And  OD  iU  top  ■  traaibluii  monwnt  iMod, 

TbeD  to  the  diitant  Sock  at  once  retmtl. 

EihilerBled  hj  the  gmenf  joj, 

Aod  tba  fiiir  protpect  of  ■  frnitfiil  jtaT, 

The  peuant,  with  light  heart  and  ninibl*  itop, 

Hk  work  pnnaiM,  a*  it  were  paHime  aicMt, 

With  manf  a  f  IxMiriiif  word,  hii  wilEng  team. 

For  labour  fredi  he  hMteiM  to  tba  field 

Ere  momiiig  lose  iti  ooolneM )  bat  at  eve, 

When  looeened  rrom  Ibe  plough  and  homeward  tum'd, 

He  foDowa  alow  and  ailent,  atoppiug  oft 

To  mark  the  dailj  growth  of  tender  gnin 

And  meadowa  of  deep  Teidnre,  or  to  new 

Hii  acaltoied  flodi  and  herd,  of  ihur  own  wiU 

AaMmbling  for  As  nigbt  by  TarioOB  patln, 

The  old  now  freely  aporting  with  tbejrooDg, 

Or  labouring  with  unooath  attempta  at  aport. 

Another  name,  to  which  we  would  render  honouT  is  that  of  Robert 
C.  Sands,  in  connection  with  that  of  his  friend  James  Wallia  Eastbnm. 
There  is  something  in  the  friendship  of  these  two  men,  that  has 
always  touched  us  at  the  mention  of  it,  with  a  feeling  of  romantic 
interest.  Endowed  with  kindred  (genius  and  taste,  of  nearly  the  same 
age,  associates  in  the  same  college,  projectors  of  the  same  youthful 
enterprises,  hound  to  each  other  by  the  ties  of  a  strtmg  literary  fellow> 
ship,  interchanging  the  sympathies  of  brothers,  in  habits  of  constant 
communication,  appreciating  each  others  talents,  and  alike  risking  their 
reinitations  upon  poems,  started  in  the  enthusiasm  and  generous  ambi- 
tion of  youth,  they  both  alter  a  brief  and  brilliant  career,  snnk  into  the 
grave  when  their  Acuities  were  just  ripening  into  maturity  and  while 
hope  still  gilded  with  its  golden  huea,theloagpatb  they  seemed  destined 
to  run.  Eastbura  was  one  of  those  mild,  thoughtful  and  benevolent 
BpirUs  who,  like  Kirke  White,  appear  for  a  while  upon  the  earth,  to 
teach  us  bow  beautifn)  is  our  nature  under  the  influence  of  natnral 
sensibility  tempered  by  fervent  piety.  And  Sand's  was  a  genial  spirit, 
endowed  wiih  a  large  range  of  sympathies,  with  rich  aSections  joined 
to  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  with  an  ardent  thirst  of  knowledge, 
with  a  deep  reverence  for  all  who  had  blessed  mankind  with  their 
labours,  and  a  kindling  love  for  the  beautiful  and  great  things  of  every 
litaratura  In  the  poems  of  the  latter,  there  may  be  remarked  a  nice 
choice  of  expression,  a  varied  and  flexible  rhythm,  the  power  of  minute 
description,  quick  associations  and  strong  emotions,  united  to  a  ready  pe^ 
caption  of  whatever  is  romantic  or  beautiful  in  the  various  phases  of 
natural,  objects,  and  of  human  existence:  There  are  passages  in  the 
Dream  of  the  Princess  Papaotzin  that  approach  the  sublimity  of  the 
deep  religious  feeling  of  Milton,  while  in  his  lighter  efiasionB  there  is 
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much  to  remind  us  of  ttte  quaint  hnmoor  and  provoking  drollery  of 
I^mb.  How  pleosaat  and  vsrious  the  ncissitudes  of  his  life,  and  how 
strange  the  coincidence  of  his  death  I  He  Uved  in  the  prosecntion  of 
noble  pnranits  and  the  reciprocation  of  kindly  sentiments,  and  he  died 
while  commemorating  the  exit  of  those  who  hsd  dc^iarted  during  the 
current  year.  He  had  paid  faig  tribnte  to  the  '  Dead  of  1832,'  he  had 
scarcely  returned  to  other  tasks  and  written, 

"  O  deem  not  n;  ipirit  away  yon  alndcs," 

when  he  was  bimaelf  aummtmed  to  join,  in  another  world,  the  band  of 
distingaiahed  mortals,  whoee  lives  and  deaths  he  had  so  recently 
chronicled  in  this. 

As  a  specimen  of  Band's  poetic  abilitie*,  we  shall  give  what  does 
not  appeal  in  the  excellent  volume  of  Mr.  Bryant,  a  part  of  the  Pnxnn 
to  Yamoydeo,  in  which  the  author  refers  to  bis  early  and  dear 
friend. 


VAMOYDEN. 


Uo  roBTH,  sad  frapneati  ofa  broken  atnuii, 
Hw  last  that  either  ban!  ahall  e'^ieeny; 
"^lyt  hand  cau  ne'er  attempt  the  ohords  again, 
lliatfirat  awoke  lliem,  in  a  happier  day  ; 
Where  iweepi  <he  ocean  breeze  ita  desert  way, 
Hii  requiem  murmun  o'er  ttte  moaning  wave ; 
And  be  who  feebly  new  prolongs  the  Hj, 
B\a\\  na'er  the  minatrers  hallowed  hononn  eiava ; 
Uii  harp  lies  buried  deep  in  that  nntiinelf  (nye '. 

Friend  of  my  youtli '.  viiih  thee  be«an  tbe  love 
Of  ncred  song ;  tbe  wont,  in  golden  dreama, 
'Hid  diaeic  reahni  ofipleDdoara  paol  to  roie, 
O'er  haunted  sleep,  and  by  immortal  Btreams ; 
Where  the  blue  wave,  wilb  apukhng  bosom  glaama 
Round  ihorea,  the  loind'a  etemal  heritage, 
For  aver  lit  by  memory's  twilight  beanu ; 
Where  the  proud  dead,  that  liie  in  storied  page. 
Beckon,  with  awful  port,  to  glory's  earlier  age. 


There  wonM  we  linger  oft,  entranced,  to  hear. 
O'er  batde  Gekb,  the  epic  thunders  roll ; 
Or  lial,  where  tragic  wail  upon  the  ear, 
Throu^  Aigive  palace*  shrill  eohoing,  slolt ) 
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Thm  w«ii1d  WB  sBik,  BDcoitf d  bj  all  oaobol. 
In  ceDtnl  Iimvcu,  AaThtban  Mg>'i  Bigbtt 
Or  boU  MMUHiwm  with  the  muiug  wid 
Of  Ufa  or  bard,  whs  loagt^  'mid  Fa|ui  migbt. 
In  lovad  Atbaniu  gTo*M,  Rir  mA'*  aMrMl  li|^ 

HoDMwnd  wa  toni'd  to  tfaat  ftir  land,  but  lita 
Itad««tD'<t  frsm  the  itrong  apell  IhU  bonnd  it  fiH, 
Wbera  Mfitary,  broodinf  o'er  lb*  waten,  nia 
And  kept  the  key,  till  three  millamuBma  paK; 
WbeD,  a*  creation'!  noblMt  work  waa  iMI, 
Lateit,  to  man  il  icm  TOocbaafed,  to  aee 
Natnre'a  gioat  wonder,  long  bj  domk  o'ereaal, 
Aod  veil'd  in  aacred  awe,  that  it  mi^l  b« 
An  emigre  and  a  home,  moat  worthy  fin  the  free. 

Fnend  of  my  joalhr  with  thee  began  my  aong, 
And  o'er  thy  bier  ita  lateri  aecenta  die ; 
Milled  in  phantom-peopled  raaloia  too  long, — 
Tbou^  not  to  me  the  miue  arerae  deny, 
Sometliaes,  perbap*,  her  viaisna  to  deacry, — 
Such  thrifUesi  pastime  diould  with  yonth  be  o'er ; 
And  he  who  loTed  with  thee  hii  notaa  to  tr^, 
Bnl  for  thy  wk«  aunh  idlene  wonid  deplore,— 
And  iweara  to  mediteta  the  thnnHnaa  mnae  no  mora. 

But  no !  the  frcahneae  of  that  poit  ahall  still 
Sacred  to  memory'!  holiest  muunga  be ; 
When  Ihioogb  Ae  ideal  Gelda  of  aong,  al  will, 
HaroT'd,  andgathcr'd  cbapleie  wild  with  thee : 
WImh,  reckleaa  of  tbe  world,  alone  and  free, . 
IJke  two  proud  baika,  we  kept  onr  carelen  way. 
That  asil  by  moonlight  e'er  the  tisoqail  wa ; 
Their  white  apparel  and  their  itreamen  gay, 
BiightgleBnting  o'er  the  main.benaalh  tbe^oitly  ray; — 

And  downward,  far,  reflected  in  the  dear 
B)na  deptha,  the  eye  their  faiiy  tackling  sees ; 
So,  bnoyant,  th^  do  aeem  to  float  in  air, 
And  Mlenlly  obey  the  noiaelen  breeze ; — 
Till,  all  too  aoon,  aa  the  mde  winds  may  pleaae, 
Tbe;  part  for  diManl  ports :  The  gales  benign 
Svrift  waAing,  bore,  by  HeaTen'a  all-wise  decrees. 
Ta  in  own  harbonr  nre,  where  each  divine 
And  jt^Doa  vinon,  seen  before  in  dreams,  is  thine. 

Mnaea  orHetieon  !  melodions  race 
or  Jove  and  golden-hair'd  Mnemosyne ! 
Whose  an  from  memory  blots  each  sadder  trace. 
And  drives  each  ncowling  form  of  grief  away.' 
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Who,  round  the  riolet  timnt,  jtmr  raaunTei  pj 
Once  trod,  tad  roand  the  iJur  of  great  Jore ; 
Wbence,  wrapt  in  alvtrj  doodi,  joai  migbtj  mj 
Ye  bold,  and  nTuhing  itrtuna  of  miuic  wove, 
Thit  ■ootbed  the  Thimderer'i  iodI,  and  filTd  hii  court*  aborv. 

Bright  clioii  I  whb  lipt  mUempted,  and  with  zom 
Sparkling,  and  onappraadiBd  b;  tonoh  proftne ; 
Ve,  to  whom  gladaonn  boaoEoi  ne'er  wai  known 
The  blight  orMiTOw,  or  the  throb  of  pain  ;— 
Bi^tlj  inToked, — if  right  die  elected  nnin, 
On  jovz  own  monntiin's  aide  ye  taught  of  yoie, 
Whow  honoiu'd  hand  took  not  your  gift  in  tuo. 
Worthy  A«  budding  Unrd-boogh  it  bore,— 
Farewell  E  alonghrewell!  I  wonhip  yom  no  mora ! 

AmoDg  living  poets,  the  compiler  of  the  roluine  before  tu  ttanda 
pre-emiaent.  None  would  more  willingly  yield  him  the  chief  place  than 
those  who  might  most  properly  be  brought  into  comparisoa  with  him. 
TJte  extreme  fioish  he  has  given  to  whatever  he  has  written,  apart 
from  his  higher  olaims  to  respect,  would  entitle  him  to  a  distinguished 
rank.  If  lo  this  we  add,  his  thorough  mastery  of  the  force  aitd  graces 
of  ezpresaioD,  the  variety  and  flexibilityof  his  versification,  the  delicacy 
of  his  fancy,  the  truth,  beauty  and  dignity  of  his  thought,  and  the  lofty 
imagination  that  marlia  his  productions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his 
position.  As  long  as  the  English  language  lasts,  his  poems  must  live. 
They  are  of  the  kind  which  sink  deep  into  the  heart  They  glide 
imperceptibly  into  the  mind,  to  mx)uld  not  only  its  modes  of  utterance, 
but  to  give  reality  and  form  to  its  noblest  aspirations  and  afleetiotis. 
They  are  inspirations,  fresh  from  an  intellect  penetrated  with  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  solemn  maj^y  and  power  of  its  vocation.  They 
are  works,  "  not  raised,"  as  Milton  soya  it,  "  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or 
the  vapours  of  wine;  like  those  which  flow  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some 
vulgar  amourist,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhynuog  parasite ;  nor  to  be 
obtained  by  invocation  of  dame  memory  and  her  syren  daughters,  but 
by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all  utter- 
ance and  knowledge,  and  sends  oat  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed 
fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  puri^  the  tips  of  whom  be  pleases." 

It  is  needless  to  give  examples  from  works  generally  known  as 
those  of  Mr.  Bryant  The  following  is  one  of  the  shortest  but  moM 
graceful  and  elegant  of  his  productions. 


Eakts'i  children  cleave  to  earth ;  her  frail, 

Decaying  children  dread  decay. 
Yon  wreatb  of  min  that  leaves  the  vale,  f    .-inn  1 1^ 

.^nct  \tmtiu  in  the  morning  r«v ;  ^'  "'"'='  "■■  ^''^'^'y  "- 
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Look,' how,  bf  nMDntuD  rimlot. 

It  liiifen,  u  it  npwanl  craepB, 
And  clin^  to  fern  and  cops«iirood  Mt 

Along  the  green  uid  dewy  RapB : 
Clings  to  the  fragniiil  knimis,  oliup 

To  piecipicea  liitiged  with  grua, 
Hwrk  miplet  wbgre  the  wood-ihrash  tana. 

And  bowen  of  fragnat  aana&ti. 
YstallinTnin:  ilpiMeiHtil] 

From  bold  to  bold ;  it  cannot  itaj ; 
And  in  tbe  vei;  beanu  that  fill 

Tbe  woild  widi  glot/,  waales  away- 
Till,  parting  from  the  mountaiiu  brow, 

It  vanuhea  from  huaui  eya, 
And  that  which  ipmng  of  earth  is  now 
A  portion  of  tbe  glorioiu  aky. 

The  following  ia  a  higher  and  more  sustained  flight. 

THE  PRAIRIES. 
These  are  tbe  gnrdeae  of  the  dewrt,  Ibew 

The  nnahom  fielda,  boundlew  and  beaalifiil. 

For  which  tbe  Rpeech  of  England  baa  no  name — 

Tb«  Praiiiea.    I  behold  tbem  for  tbe  fini. 

And  my  heart  iwella,  while  tbe  dilated  light 

Take*  in  tbe  encirchng  vutnesa.    Lo  1 1hey  ttretch 

In  airy  undnlatiana,  liir  away, 

A<  iftho  ocean,  in-hiii  gentlest  awell, 

Stood  atill,  with  bU  hia  ronnded  billows  fii'd, 
And  tDOtionleiw  for  eTer.    HationleM  ? 

No,  tbe;  are  all  nnchain'd  again.    "Dw  clouds 

Sweep  over  with  their  stradows.  and,  boneatb. 
The  mrface  rolls  and  fliictoalea  to  die  eye  ; 

Dark  boIlowB  seam  to  ^ide  along,  and  ehaia 
The  «iiiny  ridges.    Breezes  of  the  Soatb '. 
*       Who  toss  Uie  golden  and  die  flame-like  flowers. 
And  pass  the  prairie-hawk,  that,  poised  on  high. 

Flaps  bis  broad  wings,  yet  tnoves  not — ye  hare  play'd 

Among  tbe  pahns  of  Mexico  and  vines 

Of  Teias,  and  have  crisp'd  the  limpid  brooks 

That  from  tbe  fouDtaina  ofSonora  glide 

Into  the  calm  Pacific— have  ye'fann'd 

A  nobler  or  a  lovelier  scene  than  this  1 

Han  hatti  no  part  in  all  this  glorions  work : 

Tbe  band  (bat  bnilt  tlie  fiimamant  hath  beared 

And  smooth'd  these  verdant  swells,  and  sown  their  slopes 

With  betbage,  planted  them  with  island  groves. 

And  hedged  tbem  round  with  forerts.    Filtii^!  floor 

For  Ibis  magniHeent  temple  of  tbe  diy—  (    onoir 
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Willi  flonen  wboM  gloi;  and  whoae  mnltltads 
Biral  the  cotutenatioiH '.    The  gnu  bemeo* 
Seem  to  stoop  down  optin  the  aMtie  in  Ioto — 
A  nesrer  v&ull,  and  of  a  tenderer  btae, 
nan  that  trhich  bends  above  At  eaMem  hiBi. 
A*  o'er  the  verdant  waaCe  I  guide  my  aleod. 
Among  the  hi^,  rank  graaa  that  nrupa  hk  aide*. 
The  holloi*  beating  oTbia  footstep  •eems 
A  aaerllegioiis  sound.    I  Aink  of  thoaa 
Upon  vhoae  rest  be  tramplea.    Are  they  ban    ' 
Thedead  of  other  days  I  and  did  tbedtut 
Of  these  fair  solitudes  once  stir  with  Eft 
And  bum  with  paamon  ?     Let  the  nigfaly  mound* 
Hial  oierlook  ibe  riven,  or  that  riae 
In  the  dim  foreM,  crowded  with  old  oaka. 
Answer.    A  race,  that  long  lua  pats'd  away, 

Built  diem ;  a  diacipbned  and  popaloos  nice 

Haap'd,  wiA  long  toD,  the  eardi,  whHe  yal  the  Gradt 

Waa  hewing  the  PenleLcus  to  fonns 
Of  syDUnetry,  aad  rearing  on  il>  rock 

The  glittering  Parthenon.    These  ample  Sekk 

Nouiish'd  their  harvests,  hare  their  herd*  were  fed. 

When  baply  by  their  stalls  the  bison  low'd. 

And  bow'd  Ms  maned  shoulder  to  the  yoke. 

All  day  this  desert  mnrmnr'd  with  their  toib, 

Till  twilight  binsh'd,  and  loven  watk'd,  and  wooed 

IB  a  forgotUD  iangoage,  and  oU  tanea. 

From  instnunanta  of  nDtemember'd  tbrm. 

Gave  the  soft  winda  a  voice.    Hw  red  man  came — 

Hie  roaming  bnnter  tribes,  warlike  and  fierce, 

And  the  motrnd-boildeii  vanisb'd  from  Iba  eartb. 

The  solittide  ofcentunes  nntold 

Has  aetlled  where  they  dwelt    The  prairio-woU' 

HimtB  in  ttieir  meadows,  and  his  EteBb.dng  den 

Yawns  by  my  path.    The  gopher  mines  the  gronnd 

Where  stood  iheir  awarming  cjtiea.    All  is  gone — 

All — aare  (lie  piles  of  earth  that  bold  their  bones —     , 

The  plalfbrms  where  they  worshipp'd  unknown  god»— 

Hie  barriers  which  tbay  buildad  from  th*  soil 

To  keep  the  foe  at  bay--tiU  o'er  the  walls  . 

"na  wild  beleagueren  broke,  and,  one  by  one, 

The  ationgholds  of  the  plain  were  forced,  and  beap'd 

Vnth  corpses.    The  brown  rtillurea  of  the  wood 

flo4^'d  (o  tbose  vast  imoover'd  sepak^res, 

And  M,  aiaoared  and  dlent,  at  their  feMi. 

Haply  aome  solitaiy  fugitive, 

Lurking  in  marsh  and  foren,  till  the  sense 

Of  desolation  and  of  fear  became 

Bitterer  than  death,  yielded  himself  to  die. 

HaiA  better  natore  triumpfa'd.    Kiodly  wotda         ,-,  , 
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Welcomed  and  aoo^'d  him ;  the  rode  conqasron 
Ssued  the  captive  with  their  chieTa;  he  chow 
A  biide  unoDg  tlieir  maideni,  and  at  lengA 
Seam'il  to  fbiget— yet  ne'er  ftixot— flie  wife 
Of  lu«  Snt  love,  and  her  nveel  htde  onca, 
Batoher'd,  amid  tfaaii  ibrieks,  with  oil  hia  race. 
Thna  change  the  forma  of  being.    Tbna  atiae 
Kaeea  of  living  thinga,  gloriona  io  strengtb. 
And  peri^,  as  the  qutckeniog  breath  of  God 
I^Ba  them,  or  ii  withdrawn.    The  red  man,  too, 
Ha»  left  tfaa  bloomiDg  wikU  be  ranged  ao  laag. 
And,  nearer  to  lb«  Rocky  Hoimtaina,  aonght 
A  wider  hunbng-groond.    Tlie  beaver  biiilda 
No  longer  bj  these  atreams,  but  far  away. 
On  watera  nhoae  btae  aurface  ne'er  gave  back 
Tke  white  man's  face ;  among  Miasoiui'a  aprioga. 
And  poola  whoae  laanea  awell  the  Oregon, 
He  reari  his  liule  Venice.    In  tbeae  plaina 
The  biaoD  feeds  no  more.    Twice  twen^  Iragnet 
Beyond  remotest  smoke  of  hnnlar's  camp, 
Roanu  the  majestic  bhile,  in  bertb  that  ahake 
The  eoith  with  thtmdering  stepa ;  yet  here  I  meet 
His  ancient  footprinta  stampM  beside  the  pool. 

Still  this  great  aolitode  is  qaick  with  life. 
Myriads  of  inaacts,  gaudy  aa  the  flowen 
They  flutter  over,  gentle  qnadmpeds. 
And  birds  HuX  scarce  have  leam'd  the  fear  of  man, 
Are  here,  and  sliding  reptiles  of  the  grooild, 
Sunlingly  beandfol.    The  graceful  deer 
Bound  Co  the  wood  at  mj  approach.    Tbe  bee, 
A  more  adreotaroos  colonist  than  man. 
With  wham  he  came  acrose  the  eaatem  deep, 
Fills  Ibe  aavantiBa  with  fats  mamuringa. 
And  bides  hia  sweets,  aa  in  die  golden  age, 
Within  the  hollow  oak.    I  listen  long 
To  bia  domeatie  hum,  and  chink  1  bear 
Tbe  aonnd  of  that  advancing  moltitade 
Which  soonsballfiU  the  deserts.    From  tbe  ground 
Comee  up  lira  laugb  of  children,  tbe  soR  voice 
Of  maideiu,  and  tbe  sweet  and  aolemn  bjnm 
Of  Sabbath  worshippers.    The  low  ofheTdi 
Blends  with  the  rustling  of  tbe  heavy  grain 
Over  the  dark-brown  fiurowa.    All  at  once 
A  fresher  wind  sweeps  by,  and  breaks  my  dream, 
And  1  am  in  tbe  witdemeM  akne. 


Next  to  Bryant,  we  should  be  digpoaed  to  rank  Mr.  Riehard  H. 
Dmw.  His  worka,  not  so  popular  an 'many  of  less  merit,  an  foil  of 
rich,  piofound  and  elerated  thought.  The  qualities  of  hia  mind  at« 
thoM  of  itrsDgth  rather  than  eleganca     The  general  abrajitne«  4^ 
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venificatioii  adds  to  the  effect  which  he  intenda  to  produce.  In  hia 
longest  poem,  the  Buccaneer,  he  displays  an  intimate  acquainleBce 
with  the  workings  of  the  human  heart  The  description  there  given, 
of  the  influences  of  crime  upon  an  abandoned  spirit — the  remorse,  the 
restlessness,  the  agony,  the  conscience  shooting  bolts  of  keenest 
anguish,  while  the  &ncy  weaves  images  of  fieiy  and  supeniBtural 
horror, — for  originality,  vividness,  and  terrific  force  have  scarcely  a 
parallel  in  English  literatuit^  Mr.  Dana's  other  works  breath  much 
of  the  spirit  of  the  older  poetry  ;  there  is  the  same  stem  simplicity,  (he 
same  ruggedness,  and  the  same  deep  strong  feeling.  How  solemnly 
eloquent  the  following,  particularly  the  passage  begirming  "  0  listen 


THE  HUSBAND'S  AND  WIFE'S  GRAVE. 

Husband  and  wife  '.    No  converse  now  ye  hdd, 
At  once  you  did  ia  joiir  young  day»  of  love. 
On  ilB  aUriBS,  its  omioiu  houn,  delays, 
111  alent  meditations,  its  glad  bopea, 
lU  fean,  impalieace,  quiet  Bympaliiies ; 
Nor  do  ye  ipenk  of  joy  auured,  uid  bliu 
Full,  ceroio,  and  poncn'd.    Doiue«tic  cvrtt 
Call  yoa  not  dow  logelber.     Evneal  talk 
On  wbat  your  childreD  may  be,  moves  you  not. 
¥e  lie  in  nlence.  aad  an  awful  ■ileuee; 
Tia  not  like  that  in  wbich  ye  rosled  once 
HoM  tiappy — alienee  eloquent,  when  beatt 
With  heart  held  tpeecb,  and  jour  myaterioua  Anne* 


Hunioniouj,  eeBaitire,  at  evaiy  beat 
Touched  ibe  aoft  note*  of  love. 


StiUneu  profound, 
Luennbte,  unheeding,  (bide  yon  round ; 
And  darkneu,  aa  a  atone,  baa  aeal'd  you  in. 
Away  from  all  the  living  here  ye  rest; 
In  all  the  neametaof  tfae  naimw  tomh. 
Yet  feel  ye  nol  eacb  other'a  preaonce  now. 
Dread  (ellowahip !  together,  yet  alone. 

Ia  thiathy  prison-house,  thy  grave,  then.  LoveT 
And  doth  death  cancel  the  great  bond  that  holda 
Conuningling'apirilsl    Are  thoughts  that  know  no  honncla. 
But,  self-inapired,  tiaa  upward,  aearching  Out 
ne  eienul  Mind — dte  Father  ofull  (bought— 
Are  they  become  mare  cenanls  ol'a  tomb? 
DweUen  in  darkueaii,  who  th'  iiinminaie  realuv 
Of  uncreated  light  have  viaited  and  livedf 
lived  in  the  draadful  iplei^onr  oftbat  throne,  ,^  , 

CjOOQIc 
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Which  One,  with  gentle  bud  the  veil  of  fl«ih 
Linitig,  that  hung  twizt  man  and  it,  reraal'd 
Inglorjl  throne,  before  which  eT«D  now 
Our  aooli.  moved  by  prophetic  power,  bon  down 
Bejoicing,  yet  at  their  own  naturea  awed  1 
8oq1b  that  Tbee  know  by  a  myaterioua  senae, 
TboD  Bwfiil,  Qnwea  preMnea — are  they  qnendied, 
Or  bnni  they  on,  hid  frOm  our  mortal  eyea 
By  that  bright  day  which  endi  not,  as  the  auB 
Hia  robe  of  light  &ing>  roand  the  glittering  itan  T 

Aod  wilb  oor  Tranies  do  periib  all  our  loree  I 
Do  thoae  Ibat  took  their  root  and  pnt  forth  budi, 
And  their  soft  leaves  unfbMed  in  the  waimtb 
OFmutnal  hearta,  grow  up  and  live  in  beanty, 
Then  fade  and  fiill,  like  rait  tiitconacioiu  flowers  1 
Are  tbooghta  and  pasuoita  that  to  the  tongue  give  apvach, 
And  make  ii  send  forth  winning  harmoniei. 
That  to  the  chpek  do  grTe  its  living  ^w, 
And  vinon  in  the  eye  the  Boal  interne 
WMi  that  for  which  diere  i>  no  utterance — 
Are  these  the  body'i  accident!  T  no  roore  1 
To  live  in  it,  and  when  that  dies,  go  out 
Like  the  bnml  taper's  Same  7 

Ob,  listen,  man ! 
A  voice  within  us  speaks  that  startling  word, 
"  Han,  thou  shalt  never  die !"    Celestial  voices 
Hymn  it  onto  our  soqIb  :  according  harps, 
By  angel  fingers  touch'd  when  the  mild  stars 
Of  morning  sang  together,  sound  forth  etill 
The  song  of  onr  great  imiuortalily : 
Thick  clustering  orbc,  and  this  onr  lair  domain, 
The  tall,  dark  monntaina.  and  the  deep-toned  seas. 
Join  in  this  solemn  univeraal  song. 
Oh,  listen,  ye,  nur  spirits;  drink  it  in 
From  all  the  air!    Tis  in  the  gentle  moonli^; 
'^i  floating  midst  day's  setting  glotiea )  Ni^t, 
Wrapp^  iu  her  sable  robe,  with  sJleDI  step 
Comes  to  onr  bed  sad  breatiies  it  in  onr  enra: 
Night,  and  the  dawn,  bright  day,  and  IhougbUnl  eve, 
AH  time,  all  bounds,  the  limitleis  expanse. 
As  one  vast  mystic  instmrnenl,  are  louch'd 
By  Ml  unseen,  living  Hand,  aud  conscious  chords 
Quiver  with  jny  in  this  great  jubilee. 
The  dying  hear  it:  and  as  sounds  ofenrth 
Grow  dull  and  distant,  wake  tiieir  passing  souls 
To  Diiiigle  in  this  heavenly  harmony. 


L.ocn^lc 
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llHiy  Aaok  it  of^  and  laid  uid*  eulV>  lokM, 
AiidpiitonthiiMe[>rii(hL    Tba^'re  (ona  M  dmU 
In  lore — thair  God'a  and  angeb'.    Hntiul  Ion, 
"nat  boimd  tbam  bete,  no  lungei  naeda  a  ipesc^ 
For  full  cDDunoiiion;  nor  aeiiBatioiu  mrDiig, 
Within  ibo  breaM,  thaii  piiaon,  itrive  in  Tain 
To  be  Mt  free,  and  meet  Iheii  kind  in  jo;. 
Changed  to  eelestiala,  thoughts  that  rise  in  each, 
Bj  natpras  new ,  impart  thenuelTe*,  ihongh  nlent 
Each  quick'nijig  leiue,  each  throb  of  holy  love, 
AfiiMitionB  •ancdfied,  and  the  foil  glow 
Of  being,  which  expand  atid  gladden  one, 
B/  nnion  all  myiteiioni,  thrill  and  lire 
In  both  iramoml  frames:  Seasatioa  all, 
And  thonght,  pervading,  mingling  leiiM  and  dioBghl  I 
Ve  paif'd,  yet  one !  wmpped  in  a  ca^adouineaa 
Twofold,  yet  nngle — this  a  love,  this  life ! 

Why  call  we,  (ben,  the  ■qnare-bttill  monument, 
The  Dpright  column,  and  the  low-laid  ilab, 
Tokeni  of  death,  momoriila  of  decay  1 
Stand  in  tlui  solemn,  still  assembly,  men. 
And  learn  thy  piap«t  nature ;  for  than  see'sC 
In  these  shaped  stones  and  letter'd  tables,  SgOMa 
Of  Ble  ■■  More  are  diey  to  thy  aoul  than  thoM 
Whkb  be  who  talk'd  on  Sinai's  monnt  with  God 
Brooght  to  the  oM  Jndeans — ^e>  are  these, 
OfdiiiM  etemi^. 

I  thank  thae,  Fa^r, 
ntat  at  diis  umple  giaTO,  on  which  the  dawn 
la  breaking,  emblem  of  that  day  whiah  hadi 
No  chMs,  Thou  kindly  unto  nj  dark  mind 
Ha*t  sent  a  sacred  light,  and  that  away 
From  this  green  hillock,  wlulher  I  had  coiim 
In  sorrow.  Thou  an  leading  me  in  Joy. 

Wa  eonld  wiih  to  speak  at  \eagth  of  Hallsck,  WiUii,  8pntgu«, 
StiMt,  Simms,  Pierpont,  and  some  others,  but  the  space  we  hava 
already  coDiumed,  warns  ui  to  forbear.  The  "  Barn^'  of  the  firat  <rf' 
these,  which  we  esteem  his  happiest  attempt,  cannot  be  too  idea  laad. 


BURNS. 

light  from  nui  Allowiy  KIA,  in  AjreiJun.  in  the  u 

Wo-dRoi*  of  AHownyl  mytbuikB: 
TboQ  'mindit  me  of  thai  EQtumn  noon 

When  flnt  we  met  upon  "  die  banks 
And  bmei  o'  Iranny  Doon." 
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Ulu  duDs,  beoBBlh  dw  tlNini4ree'>  baii(h, 
H}'  (iiiiiiy  boar  wu  glad  tnd  briaf, 

We've  crfWd  die  winter  ■•>,  and  dxM 
Art  wiiher'd — flower  aad  leaf. 

And  will  not  (by  deatlMliKun  be  aiiiw — 
Thedoomof  ■lltfaii^  wnnxbtoTclt; — 

And  wilber'd  mj  liTe^  baf  like  thine, 
Wild  loie  of  Allows  t 

Not  M  lui  uMmoty,  for  wbeM  nke 
Hx  boeom  bote  Ibse  br  and  hng, 

Hii — •rfao  a  humbler  flower  eonld  make 
Immortal  aa  his  loDf . 

The  DwmoTf  of  Bom*— « lUBa 
Tkti  calk,  when  biimm'd  her  feital  cap, 

A  nalion'a  |^ij,  and  bw  abame. 
In  nleni  Mdnaw  up. 


Anditiijoj  to  ipeaktbebeM 
We  maj  of  human  kind. 

Tva  Mood  beaide  the  cottage-bed 

Where  Ibe  Bard-peaeuitfifit  drew  breath : 
A  itnw^hateh'il  roof  ibOTe  hii  head, 

A  Mnw-wTonght  eoncfa  boMaib. 


Tba  homage  of  earth's  prondeat  i«le 
To  that  Bard-peannt  given ! 

Bid  thj  thought!  boTer  o'er  that  ^ot, 

Bof-Hinitrel,  in  tb;  dreaming  hour ; 
And  know,  however  low  bi>  lot, 

A  Foet'i  pride  and  power. 

The  pride  that  lifted  Buma  from  eardi, 

IIm  power  that  gave  a  child  of  aong 
Aaeandancf  o'er  tank  and  birth, 

The  rich,  the  brave,  the  (trong ; 

And  if  deapondsncf  weigh  down 

Thj  ipirit'a  flattering  piniona  then, 
Deapair—diy  name  ii  written  on 

The  rell  of  common  men.        dcjuz^'so,  CiOOqIc 
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Then  b«*e  bean  loftier  dnmea  than  hi*, 

And  longer  acroUi,  and  loodsi  lyrM, 
And  iaja  lit  up  wilh  poeij'i 

Pnrer  and  holier  Grei : 

Yet  read  As  nunM  thai  know  not  dsatfa  ; 

Fetr  nobler  once  dian  Born*  ar«  there  i 
And  few  have  won  ■  greener  wreelh 

Thin  that  which  binde  hii  hair. 

HJM  is  thai  language  of  the  heart, 

In  which  the  aniwering  heart  wotild  ipeah, 
llought,  word,  that  bida  Ibe  waim  tear  Mart, 

Or  the  nnile  li^  Ibe  cheekj 

And  hia  that  mniic,  to  whoae  tons 

"nte  common  palee  of  man  keeps  lime, 
In  col  or  castle'a  mirth  or  moan, 

In  cold  or  minny  clime. 

And  who  hath  heard  bia  song,  nor  kneh 

Before  ill  npell  with  willing  knee, 
And  lieten'd,  and  believed,  and  fell 

The  poefg  maalery. 

O'er  the  miiid'i  nen,  in  calin  and  itorm, 

O'er  Ibe  heart's  miuhine  and  it*  ahowets, 
O'er  Fanion'a  momenle,  hright  and  warm, 

O'er  Reason'i  dark,  cold  hoora ; 

On  fields  where  biave  men  "  die  or  do," 

In  halls  where  rings  Ihe  baoqDel's  nitth, 
Where  monraers  n'eep,  where  lovere  woo. 

From  throne  lo  collage  hearth  i 

What  aweet  tears  dim  the  eyes  unahed, 

What  wild  vows  falter  on  the  tongne. 
When  "  Scots  who  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled." 

Or  "  Aiild  Lang  Syne"  ia  snng  '. 

Pure  hopes,  that  lift  Ihe  noal  above, 

Come  with  his  Cotter's  hymn  of  praise. 
And  dreams  ofyontb,  and  tmth,  and  love. 

With  "  Lognn'a"  banks  and  braes. 

And  when  he  breathes  his  master's  lay 

Of  Alloway's  witch^munted  wall. 
All  pueions  in  our  fraines  of  clay 

Come  Ihronfing  at  his  call.  ^  ^^  .^^^^  ^  GoOqIc 


Imagination'!  troiid  of  air, 

And  onr  own  woild,  it>  gloom  mad  glee. 
Wit,  pUhoi,  poetrj',  are  there. 

And  death'i  lublimit;. 

AndBuma — Aioagh  brief  the  rase  he  ran, 
Thongh  rough  and  dark  the  path  he  trod — 

Lired — died — in  form  and  aonl  a  Han, 
The  image  of  hit  God. 

Ttaroogh  care,  and  pain,  and  mnt,  and  iro. 
With  wound*  that  onij  death  conld  heal, 

Tomirei — the  poor  alone  can  know. 
The  proud  alone  can  Ael; 

He  kept  hit  bouea^  and  tnilfa, 
Ht*  independent  tongue  and  pen. 

And  moved,  in  manhood  and  in  jottth, 
Pride  of  hi*  fellon-meo. 

Strong  ■eme,  deep  feeling,  paMioni  ilrong, 

A  bate  of  tyrant  and  of  knave, 
A  love  of  ri^t,  a  acorn  of  wrong, 

or  coward,  and  ofdave; 


A  kind,  true  heart,  a  spirit  high, 

That  conld  not  fear  and  wonld  not  bow, 
Wen  written  in  hia  manly  eye, 

And  ou  hii  manly  brow. 

Frttiae  to  the  bard  I  hii  word*  are  driven, 
like  flawer-eeed  by  the  far  winda  aowa, 
Where'er,  benwtb  the  eky  ofheaven, 
.  The  bird*  of  lame  have  flown. 

Praiie  to  the  man ',  a  nation  iiood 

Beude  his  coffin  with  wet  ej^, 
Her  brave,  her  beandfiil,  her  good,  ' 

A*  when  a  loved  one  diei. 

And  Mill,  a*  on  hia  fnneral  day, 

Hen  Mand  hia  cold  eartbconeh  around. 
With  the  mnle  homage  Am  we  pa* 

To  conncraled  gronod. 

And  consecrated  ground  it  i*, 

Tbe  last,  the  hatlow'd  home  of  one 
Who  livei  upon  all  memoiief, 

Thoa^  with  tbe  buried  gone. 

^2  DcirzeSovGOOglC 


SiKB  fimTM  ■■  M  BT*  pugnm^nMl, 
SbiiBci  to  no  code  or  eraed  oooGiMd— 

Tb*  Dalphiu  nln,  tba  FalmiM*, 
Tba  Hmcu  ofdw  miad. 

Saget,  wilb  Wudom'i  guimd  wnUbad. 

Crown'd  kinp,  umI  mitrgd  prioti  of  power, 
And  mrrion  with  tbair  bright  nrordi  iliMlbed, 

The  migfaiieit  of  tba  boni ; 

And  iowliet  naiDta,  wboM  biunbk  hooia 
Ii  lit  b7  Fomme'i  dimmer  Wir, 


From  conntria  ni 


Tb*  Switur'i  mow,  tbt  Anb'a  Mnd, 
Oilrod  tba  piUd  Imvm  of  tbi  WaM, 
Hy  own  grMtt  riiin<ki»t 

AB  (A  Iba  c«t>me  of  hia  biilli. 

Gaze  on  fla  aeenaa  li«  loved  and  ain|, 
And  (Mb«  Ivclinga  not  of  aartb 

Hii  Gekb  and  iinmna  amonc. 

llMf  linger  bj  the  Doon'a  tow  Irees, 

And  pa«ot*l  Nitb,  and  wooded  Ayr, 
And  nond  thjr  agpnlchne,  DmafiMa ! 

Tba  Poet'i  tomb  k  Ifaan. 

Bat  what  to  Ihem  the  eculptor'*  an, 
Hii  ftu^nl  colDmm,  wresttM,  and  unu  1 

Weie  Ihej  not  gnren  on  the  heart 
TV  name  ofBoben  Bnnia  I 

We  have  fonnd  ooe  or  two  names  in  this  collection  that  we  new  to 
lu.  Thefintifl  that  of  John  H.  Bryant,  who  ii,  we  hare  been  inbrnied, 
brother  to  lh«  diatingtiishcd  poeL  It  will  be  leen,  by  the  linea  which 
we  Bubjoin,  that  he  is  not  without  some  degree  of  thai  power  of  fitithful 
deacription  and  graceful  expresaioo,  which  dlatinjfuiahea  his  moie  cele- 
brated ielati*e. 

MY  NATIVE  VILLAGE. 
Taiat  lies  a  village  in  a  peacerol  vale, 

With  alDpiiig  hills  and  waving  woodi  aromtd, 
Feoead  &om  the  blaau.    "Hiere  never  ruder  gale 

Bowi  tfio  tall  gran  that  coven  all  the  ground  ; 
And  planted  ibmbi  are  there,  and  cberiah'd  flowed. 
And  a  bri^  verdnre  borne  of  gentler  diowan. 

Dcinz.SDv  Google 
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TwM  dieN  my  rDDDg  eiutBiica  ww  bsput, 
My  BaHiB«t»port»  ware  on  itofloweiy  gTMn, 

And  often,  when  mj  ichoolboj  uik  wu  dona, 
I  climbed  its  billi  to  liew  die  pleusnl  Kene, 

And  ilood  and  gazed  till  the  nin'i  aettiiig  my 

Shane  oil  the  height— (be  emaetnt  of  the  day. 

There,  when  dial  hour  of  meDow  light  mi  come. 
And  mDnntun  dndows  cool'd  the  ripen'd  gnin, 

I  wBlcb'd  lb*  waaiy  yeoman  plodding  home. 
In  die  lone  padi  thai  windi  bctoh  the  plain. 

To  reet  lui  limba,  and  watch  hii  child  at  play. 

And  tell  bim  o'er  the  Isbotin  or  the  day. 

And  when  the  woodi  pnt  on  dwir  anmmn  glow. 
And  the  bright  mn  came  in  among  the  trees. 

And  lesTei  were  gadiering  in  the  glsn  below. 
Swept  loftly  from  the  mounbuni  by  the  breexe, 

I  wander'd  till  die  Karlight  on  the  itream 

At  length  awoke  me  data  my  faiiy  dream. 

Ah !  happy  daya,  loo  happy  to  Tetnrn, 

Fled  on  the  wingi  of  yoath*!  departed  yean, 
A  bitter  levon  hai  been  mine  to  learn, 

lie  tm&  oTIife,  italabomi,  painiand  (am; 
Tet  doei  die  memoiy  of  my  boyhood  atay, 
A  twili^t  of  the  biightDBM  piM'd  away. 

My  tbooghia  steal  back  to  that  iwaat  TiDaga  idn ; 

III  flowen  and  peaoefbl  riiadea  btdbre  me  rise ; 
The  play-place  and  the  pro<p«M  &«in  die  hiD, 

111  rammer  rerdnie,  and  antnmnal  dyei ; 
Tbeprenntbringiitihlomii;  but,  while  they  ltd, 
I  shelter  me  in  die  delightfU  ptM. 

Another  Dome  with  which  we  are  not  bmiliu  ii  tliat  of  Jvae»  Very, 
who  ia  the  anthor  of  the  following  beautiful  sonnets. 

TO  THE  CANARV-BIRD. 

I CAIIRDT  bear  thy  Toiee  with  otheii'  ears, 

Wbomakeofthy  lost  liberty  again; 

And  in  thy  (aJe  of  blighted  hopes  and  fears 

Feel  not  that  every  note  ii  bom  with  pain. 

Alas  I  that  with  diy  muiie'i  gende  swell 

Put  daya  of  joy  should  throngh  thy  memory  throng. 

And  each  to  thee  their  words  of  sorrow  [ell, 

While  raviih'd  sense  forgets  thee  in  ihy  long. 

The  heart  that  on  the  past  and  fnlnre  feeds. 

And  poun  in  human  words  its  thougfals  di*iiw.  /■-•  l 
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Thoagh  It  ueh  birth  tfie  (pint  aij  tittda, 
lb  aong  may  chann  the  liitening  ear  like  thine, 
And  niBQ  with  gilded  cage  and  pntisd  will  trj 
To  make  the  baid,  like  thee,  foi^t  hii  natiTe  akj. 


THE  WIND-FLOWEE. 

Thou  lookeM  up  with  meek,  confiding  eye 
Upon  the  clouded  smile  orApiil's  face, 
Unharm'd,  though  Winter  alsiidi  uncertain  bj, 
Ejing  with  jeKlaus  glance  each  opening  graee. 
Tboa  tnuteat  wiiaty  I  in  thj  faith  array'd, 
Mora  gloriooa  thou  than  larael'a  wisest  king ;  * 

Such  faith  wu  hi>  whom  ineQ  to  deatli  betny'd, 
Ai  thine  who  beai'at  the  timid  voice  or  Spring, 
While  other  flowera  rtill  hide  thein  from  hei  call. 
Along  Ihs  ririi's  biink  and  meadow  bare. 
Thee  wiD  I  aeek  beside  the  stonj  wall, 
And  in  thy  tnut  with  childlike  heart  would  abBre, 
O'eijoyod  ^1  in  thy  early  leavea  I  find 
A  leaaoD  taught  by  him  who  loved  all  human  kind. 

Ple&aed  aa  we  btb  with  the  signs  of  literaTy  progress,  which  this 
volume  furnishes,  we  should  have  been  more  pleased,  had  they  been 
greater  in  number  and  importanca  We  have  fonned  bo  exalted  an 
idea  of  what  the  litetature  of  this  nation  should  be,  that  we  are  not 
easily  satisfied.  The  advancement  already  obtained  is  gratifying,  but 
it  is  not  enough  to  entitle  us  to  the  claim  of  having  a  distinct  national 
literature,  or  of  having  brought,  in  any  of  the  departments  of  literary 
exertion,  the  genius  hidden  among  the  people,  to  ils  maturest  develop- 
ment. Individuals  there  are,  in  the  various  walks  of  All,  to  whom  we 
lender  a  sincere  and  willing  praise.  We  regard  tbem,  as  among  the 
ornaments  of  their  country  and  of  the  age;  we  cherish  their  fame;  we 
are  proud  to  have  been  born  under  the  same  influences  that  nurtured 
their  intellects;  we  feel  for  them  a  warm  and  deep -seated  personal  at- 
tachnieot ;  we  would  do  all  in  our  power  to  animate  them  to  continued 
efforts  in  the  noble  career  in  which  (hey  have  begun  ;  but  we  cannot 
forget,  that  as  in  the  old  adage,  "  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer," BO  individual  instances  of  greatness  do  not  constitute  the  eminence 
that  we  have  the  right  to  demand  from  a  young  and  vigourous  people. 
The  feme  of  Bryant  in  poetry,  of  Irving  in  humour,  of  Cooper  in  fic- 
tion, of  Bancroft  and  Prescoit  in  history,  of  Channing  in  religion,  and 
of  all  others,  who  in  any  wise  have  illustrated  their  country's  history,  is 
the  source  of  peculiar  and  heartfelt  gratulation.  Yet  these,  worthy  as 
they  are,  have  failed  to  create  an  enduring  distinction  for  the  era  in, 
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which  they  lived.  They  will  be  remembered,  some  of  them  to  the 
latest  time,  but  rather  u  happy  ezampiea  of  excelleace  ia  their  peculiar 
styles  of  writing,  than  u  the  fbundere  of  an  Independent  and  distinftivQ 
literature.  Great  they  may  be, — and  to  one  or  two  of  them,  we  havfl 
been  accustomed  to  look  with  more  veneratioD  than  to  any  of  dieir 
contemporaries  of  the  old  world,  yet  it  is  a  solitary  (^eatness,  reflecting 
light  upon  the  person  who  achieved  it,  rather  than  upon  the  country  in 
which  it  was  produced — the  manifestation  of  a  single  intellect,  and  not 
the  characteristic  expTsssion  of  a  nation's  mind.  While,  therefore)  we 
rejoice  in  the  fiune  that  men  here  and  there  hava  secured,  we  cannot 
but  long  for  a  more  general  devotion  of  mental  energy  to  the  higher 
works  of  Art ;  we  would  hare  them  the  centres  of  a  wide  literary  in- 
fluence ;  breathing,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  a  literary  atmosphere 
around  the  people,  giving  utterance  to  their  deepest  thoughts,  directing 
their  aims,  elevating  the  tone  of  their  habitual  feelings,  and  directing 
the  vigour  and  enthusiasm,  now  expended  in  superfluous  efforts  to  ad- 
vance their  physical  well-being,  to  t&ose  lofty  contemplations,  and  those 
liberal  arts  which  are  among  the  proudest  and  brightest  acquisitions  of 
a  natioo. 

That  this  country  is  not  deficient  in  the  materials,  whibh  are  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  to  successful  romance  and  poetical  writing,  is 
evident  to  whoever  will  take  pains  to  look  inta  its  natural  and  moral 
features,  or  to  trace  its  history.  If  scenery  combining  every  element 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  if  a  history  filled  with  heroic  and  surpri- 
sing adventure,  if  an  experience  of  the  phases  of  life,  at  ouca  new  and 
comprehensive,  if  vivid  sensations,  strong  feeling,  quick  and  powerful 
imagination,  and  an  undying  enthusiasm  are  requisite  to  kindle  the  in- 
spiration ot  the  poet,  they  may  all  be  fonod  here  in  their  completes!  per- 
fection. Old  Homer  did  not  look  on  skies  more  beautifally  fair,  or  on 
nobler  prospects  of  mountaiD,  grove  and  stream,  than  smile  and  bloom 
on  the  sight  of  him  who  wanders  over  this  western  hemisphere;  the 
wars  and  loves  of  the  gods  are  not  more  full  of  interest  than  the  wild 
daring  and  sofl  wooicgs  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  whose  beginning  lies 
in  such  profound  obscurity  ;  the  perils,  the  sufferings,  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  founders  of  no  Ocecion  or  Roman  state  are  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  that  hardy  band,  who  in  an  unknown  world,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  mighty  empire ;  nor  are  the  sallies  of  marauding  cbieilains, 
nor  the  battles  of  nations  bent  on  conquest  and  glory,  so  marked  with 
the  incidents  that  move  poetic  admiration  and  fervour  as  the  long,  and 
precarious  struggle  which  gave  a  new  people  to  (he  world.  Our  not 
having  attained  to  a  distinguished  place  in  literature,  can  scarcely  be 
ascribed,  then  to  an  absence  of  national  and  local  associations,  or  to  the 
want  of  subjects  adapted  to  call  forth  the  highest  geaiue. 
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"Why,  then,"  ire  aak  in  (he  language  of  a  late  wtiter,*  "why  should 
W6  do  what  othen  have  done  well  before,  and  bs  content  at  beet  with 
tha'piaise  of  aoecesBfal  imitation}  If  an  accomplished  Amorican 
tta,Tels,  and  recoida  his  adventuree  and  the  feelings  to  which  they  give 
biith,  what  can  he  say  of  the  Testiges  of  antiquity  which  he  visits, 
^ich  has  not  been  suggested  before  1  He  can,  howerer,  eompere 
what  he  sees  abroad  with  what  he  left  at  home,  and  commuDicate  for 
the  benefit  of  his  countTymen,  the  lesult  of  such  comparison.  *  *  '  *  la 
the  historian  to  repeat  the  thtic»^ld  tale  of  another  people,  when  ont 
own  annals  are  imperfectly  recorded.  la  the  port  to  lake  up  the  buitfaoi 
of  a  strain,  with  which  the  hills  and  groTes  of  Europe  hare  been  Tocal 
forages,  wh«t  nature  in  hai  unpolluted  simplicity  and  grandeur,  invites 
him  to  the  featiral  of  I'maginatiTG  feeUng,  in  the  bosom  of  her  ancient 
solitude  1  b  the  novelist  to  describe  maonera  which  he  can  glean  ooly 
from  books,  when  our  own  are  before  him,  undepicted,  though  rich  in 
all  the  materials  ot  satire,  description  and  romance  ?  Can  the  painter 
or  sculptor  find  no  symmetry  in  the  vanishing  formsof  our  aborigines; 
DO  historical  incident  which  might  live  on  the  canvass;  no  worthy 
whose  reverend  image  should  be  peipetnated  in  enduring  marble." 

The  literature  of  a  nation  is  its  common  property,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  bonds  of  common  feeling.  More  particularly  does  it  become 
so,  when  the  subject  ia  domestic.  The  feme  of  an  author  who  ia  uni- 
Tsrsally  admired  is  part  of  the  inheHtance  of  every  individual  citizen  of 
bis  country.  He  adds  another  ligament  to  the  ties  which  bind  a  people 
together ;  and  in  so  doing,  although  the  immediate  ol^t  of  his  effiirt 
may  have  been,  to  amuse  his  readers,  he  becomes  the  bene&etor  of  hia 
conotry. 


'  Bobwt  C.  Sand*. 
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Social  DeBtixy  of  Jtfon ;  or  Msoeiation  and  Rt-orgamzation  of  Induttry. 
By  Albk&t  B&isBAiTK.  Published  by  C.  F.  StoUmeyer,  Flulsd«li4u&. 
481  pages. 

The  object  vhich  the  author  hoe  bed  in  view  in  vriting  the  &bov« 
VOfk,  is,  as  he  infonns  ue  in  his  preface,  to  make  kDown  to  the  American 
public  some  new  and  important  principles  relating  to  the  nature  of  man 
and  the  organizatian  of  society,  discovered  by  Cbartes  Fourier.  The  new 
social  principles  hece  explained,  will,  if  [»oved  true  by  jnactice,  lead  to  some 
great  changes  in  society.  They  cannot  &il  to  be  extremely  inteiestii^ 
to  the  inquiring  mind,  and  to  aQ  those  who  take  an  interest  in  U)a  disnu- 
mon  of  aoaol  and  political  queetksia  of  a  high  order.  In  explaining  them 
we  will  follow  the  work  before  us,  and  speak  at  the  end  of  the  article  of 
Fourier  and  the  progress  which  his  principles  hare  made. 

Th«  doctrine  advocated  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Brisbane  is  that  a  social 
reform  or  a  fundamental  rfrorganization  of  society  is  the  only  means  et 
ameliorating  in  an  efibctual  manner  the  condition  of  that  vast  majwity  of 
the  human  race,  whose  existence  is  a  dreary  pilgrimage  on  earth,  dark* 
ened  by  evils  and  miseries  of  every  kind.  To  these  evils,  political  and 
administrative  lefbrms  afford  no  remedy ;  they  are  caused  by  a  bad  or- 
ganization of  sooety,  and  a  social  reform  only  can  eradicate  them.  The 
worid  has  bem  engaged  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  ceotmies  in  admiiw- 
trativa  and  government  reformo,  and  after  all  thsso  efibrts,  the  most  ad- 
vanced dvilized  nations  of  the  gbbe  are  oppreeeed  by  a  more  complicated 
nuseiy  than  were  the  nations  of  antiquity.  What  do  such  lesuUs  prove  f 
Either  that  man  is  not  destined  to  happiitees  on  this  eoilh,  or  that  our 

The  qaeitioii  ofa  Social  ttiform  or  ■  Re-organization  nr  Society,  ii  begianiDg  to 
■ttract  the  ittentioa  of  aame  of  Ibe  lending  men  of  oni  conntiy.  Tagae  hinti,  in- 
complete pTOpoaab  oaljr  hare  heretofore  been  pat  forth;  bat  Mr.  BrUbuM  in  hia 
work  baa  nndertaken  to  maiie  known  to  hia  countrTmsn  a  plan  complele  in  all  it* 
detaila  lor  affeoliiig  a  change  of  the  above  kind.  Wiahing  to  gire  the  •fstem  advo- 
cated in  hia  work  the  adranlage  of  a  fiiTourable  explanation,  we  have  accepted  tu 
ardde  prepared  by  a  warm  advocate  of  the  caiiBO.  Not  bsing  well  acqD(tinlad  with 
the  BjBtem,  we  wHl  not  andeitake  to  judge  of  iU  meriti.  The  viewa  and  opimona 
of  the  preaent  article  belong  eiolniiTel j  to  the  aathor,  not  to  u :  we  leave  our 
reader*  to  draw  th«r  own  conclDiioni. 

With  regard  to  the  aeiBDliGc  ment  of  Hr.  Briibane'i  work,  we  will  oaij  ohaove 
that  he  pawed  aevenl  fean  in  Enropo,  engaged  in  the  inveatigalion  of  locial  qnaa- 
tione,  and  from  his  general  knowledge  of  the  Tariona  philoeopbical  and  tocial  a^ 
terns,  whidi  bare  appeared,  we  fhonldjadge  partienlari;  qualified  Ar  the  laik  be 
baa  nndertaken.  .^  , 
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political  ecifflicea  afibrd  no  means  of  attaining  it.  But  instinct  whiapatB 
to  monkiiid  that  they  are  destined  to  hajipinesi ;  and  if  they  tire  to  continue 
their  eSbrta  in  its  leseorch,  commcn  sense  dictates  that  they  should  sedc 
for  the  means  of  attaining  it  in  &  new  sdoice  and  new  measures. 

Reforms  are  the  order  of  the  day ;  we  have  political,  adminiBtrative, 
finandal,  abolition,  moral,  agrarian  and  other  rdbrms,  which  are  advo- 
cated by  as  many  difiwent  parties,  and  the  confiiEoon  and  disunion  which 
.  exist  in  relation  to  the  means  of  remedying  existing  evils,  prove  that  men 
do  not  know  how  to  commence  a  fimdamental  reform,  and  that  they  are 
opwating  merely  on  details,  leaving  the  primary  source  of  evil — the  false 
o^anization  of  society — ^untouched. 

A  aodal  reform  will  no  doubt  be  considered  an  impracticaUe  and 
visionary  undertaking ;  but  the  experience  of  the  past  teaches  us  that  we 
cannot  respect  the  prejudices  of  nten,  when  a  new  subject,  for  which  their 
minds  are  unprepared,  is  brought  up  for  discussion.  This  is  proved  by 
the  oi^xniticMi,  which  Copernicus,  Galileo,  CidumbiiB,  Harvejr,  Fulton  and 
in  &ct  all  who  have  advanced  new  views  in  oontradictira  with  reigning 
opinioDa,  have  met  with.  On  the  question  of  a  aodal  reform,  prejudices 
of  every  kind  exist ;  and  we  therefore  in  entuing  into  an  examination  of 
this  delicate  and  difficult  problem,  must  request  the  intelligent  and  impar- 
tial reader  to  set  aside  any  [veconceived  preposeessions,  and  examiite  it 
with  the  impaitiaUty  d*  a  scientific  problem. 


Defects  of  Ike  present  system  of  Industry. 

To  discover  a  true  social  organization,  we  must  comprehend  the  Eimda- 
mental  defects  of  our  present  fidse  system  of  society. 

Among  its  leading  practical  defects  are,  first,  its  eystem  of  separate  or 
isolated  households,  a  system  which  is  iiroductive  of  waste,  complication 
and  discord ;  and,  second,  its  system  of  repulsive,  repugnant  industry, 
which  disgtiBls  the  mass  with  the  exerdse.  The  r^nedy  for  these  evils 
is  Association  and  Attractive  industry.  We  must  discover  means  of  asao- 
dating  our  separate  and  isolated  foinilie8,Vho  are  now  acting  without 
Goocen  or  unity,  and  in  opposition  lo  each  other ;  and  oi  replacing  the 
present  system  of  hired  labour  (which  in  a  thick  population  with  rsductive 
competition  among  the  working  classes  for  employment,  reduces  them  to 
poverty  and  the  severest  drudgery)  by  a  well  organised  sjratem  of  indus- 
Uy,  the  exercise  of  which  will  be  induced  by  more  noble  sdmulants  than 
poverty  and  the  fear  of  starvation. 

An  Industrie  Reform,  or  a  Reform  in  our  system  of  labour,  is  the  true 
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practical  comraencement  of  a  social  Refbrm.  The  mase  who  compose  the 
vast  majority  of  society,  are  engaged  in  labour ;  their  days  are  spect  in  it, 
and  upon  its  modeofexercisedepeodDeceesanlytheir  bappiaeae  and wel- 
fere.  How  can  the  labouring  daaeee  enjoy  real  liberty,  that  liberty  which 
the  nature  of  man  demands,  when  they  have  to  toil  atkd  drudge  six  days 
out  of  the  seven  in  filthy  workahope  and  manufactories  or  In  lonesome 
fields,  and  then  have  to  beg  degradmgly  of  a  maater  or  emptoyer  their 
pay  t  &ie  they  compensated  for  this  state  of  industrial  slavery,  because 
they  poesesB  a  few  political  rights  or  a  tittle  political  liberty  1  Not  at  all, 
these  delusive  compensations  are  a  nxickery  of  all  justice. 

The  scanty  pay  which  the  labouring  mass  receive  f<»  their  monotooous 
drudgery,  affords  them  scarcely  the tkecessariea  oflife,much  less  its  refine- 
ments. They  cannot  cultivate  their  minds  to  any  extent ;  and  art,  science, 
and  all  the  higher  intellectual  pleasures  which  come  from  mental  cultiva- 
tion, and  which  give  to  life  one  half  of  its  charms,  are  necessarily  shut  out 
from  them.  Their  destiny  in  our  false  societies  [is  to  toil,  to  be  ignorant 
and  to  safer, — not  to  kruno  and  enjoy^ 

To  improve  and  elevate  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  we  must 
reform  our  system  of  Industry.*  Up  to  the  present  time  but  two  methods 
have  been  discovered  fijr  the  exercise  oflabour; — Slave  Labour,  and  Labour 
for  Wages.  The  first  makes  use  of  the  whip  and  punishments  to  enforce 
the  exercise  of  industry ;  and  the  second,  of  poverty  and  the  fear  of  starvar 
tion.  Both  of  these  methods  brutalize  the  great  majority  of  the  human 
race,  and  so  long  as  they  are  continued,  no  important  ameliaration  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  can  take  place.  The  fcirm  of  govern- 
ment is  of  but  little  avail.  The  thirst  for  gain  on  the  part  of  capitalists 
and  employers,  and  the  rapacity  of  individuals  reduce  gradually  the 
labouring  mass  under  a  republican  as  well  as  a  monarchcd  form  ofgovem- 
ment  to  the  bwest  degree  of  privation  and  indigence.  The  working 
classes  of  England,  for  example,  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  those  of 
Austria ;  and  in  this  country,  the  fectory  system  promises  to  vie  in  severity 
with  that  of  Europe. 

The  error  which  phiknophers  and  legislators  have  committed  is  to  have 
overlooked  the  vast  and  important  question  of  labour  and  its  organization. 
What  is  man  without  a  good  system  of  industry  %  A  drudge,  vegitating 
in  poverty  and  ignorance.  A  true  system  of  industry  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  are  based  (be  moral  and  intellectual  developement  cS  mankind, 
and  their  ph^ical  happiness  i  it  is  the  means  by  which  man  donuneers 

■  By  IsiroiTRT,  n«  nndaraund  all  bnnchai  of  Agricnllare,  MimifkeairM  toA 
Hechanics:  itembracea  the  whole  acdvicy  of  mui.  We  ihtdl  never  uk  it  in  tbe 
senM  orBaaidaitj  or  diligence. 

WemekeDMoflMDUSTBUi,  as  a  collective  tern  for  Africultaial,  ManaJacCminj;, 
and  Hecbuucal ;  it  relala  to  all  Ihe  occupationa  of  loduMrjr  or  Labour. 
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onr  mUaml  dMuk,  and  folfili  one  put  of  ha  Dettiny  aod  tho  functioo 
uugned  him  on  the  eortb. 

A  nfcnn  in  the  pfeunt  tytHtxa  of  mduiti;  ia  atron^y  reeoaiiueud«d 
throughout  th«  work  of  Mr.  Briabuie ;  ihs  greatest  impononce  is  attached 
to  it,  and  it  b  k»ked  upon  a*  tin  only  true  and  practieai  eotnauHeemaU  oT 
a  locaal  ttfbnn.    We  vill  quote  a  few  paragraphe  &om  the  Inuoduc- 


"  W«  HMtt,  ■nd  we  will  prore,  llut  Lubour,  nhieh  if  now  moi 
and  dcgndinf ,  can  be  ftmobW,  elefited  and  made  hono  arable ; 


Let  (hii  gnat  and  praetica]  reronn  be  once  efieeted,  anddtraeAarthaafllieeTilii 
which  oppian  manlriadi  will  be  done  awa;  with  aa  ifbj  a  na^  infltMaM. 
What  daw  nan  raqnir*  to  be  bappj  T    Eichea,  and  an  ennobling  and  pleuing 

How  ii  ba  to  oblaJD  richei,  if  Labour,  which  ia  the  aonrce  of  all  wealth,  be  tapog- 
nanl  and  dagrading.  and  if  iti  eierciae  bai  to  be  eoerred  b^  povertf  and  want,  or 
bj  lbs  faar  of  the  whip  T  With  tbe  present  miaeiable  organization  of  LaboDT.  it  ia 
naeloa  to  think  of  general  riches,  that  is,  of  an  abnodance  for  all:  porer^  wffl  con- 
tiaoe  to  ba  the  lot  of  tbe  greit  inajorilf,  so  long  as  the  preaent  defective  ayitctn  of 
Indnstrjt  ia  continued. 

How  can  a  pleasing  and  acceptable  sphere  of  acllan  be  gniranteed  lo  aD  capa- 
aties  and  talents,  lo  all  ages  snd  sexes,  if  Induatrj,  which  of  itself  etabraees  ao 
large  a  portion  of  that  sphere,  he  ahnt  oat  flom  hnman  acthilj  bj  tbe  rapnguano* 
and  diagnit  eotuwctad  with  it  1 

Attractive  Indoatij  ii  the  first  rtmedj  to  be  applied  to  Social  evib:  it  wodU 
replace  the  present  poTertf  and  oDiieiy  bj  riches  and  contentment,  and  reliere  tbe 
maa  from  those  harassing  cares  and  physical  wsnts,  which  desdeo  tbe  inleDect,  and 
■mother  or  perrert  all  (be  higher  sjnpatfaiaa  and  feehngt. 

It  wonid  open  alto  a  now  and  *ast  career  to  the  genina  and  amlution  of  man, 
and  employ  nnfiillj  the  pasaiona,  whoae  restlesa  aclivily  is  now  perrerted  in  oar 
■ometies,  with  their  moootonons  idleoess,  and  tlieir  conflicts  and  diacords. 

We  assert  therefore,  lliat  Ibe  grealent  and  moal  iroportant  problem  which  can  ba 
proposed  to  Society,  if  Society  be  willing  to  occnpy  itselT  with  any  qnestioni  of  a 
general  nature,  ia  a  KE-ORGAMZATION  OF  INDUSTET,  or  a  reform  m  our 
whole  ayatem  of  Labonr.  It  is  here, — in  ibelbiiiKlatiooofthe  Bodal  edifice,  thai  a 
le, — and  not  in  the  mpentiuctare,  in  Iba  administralioii  or 


The  author  sees  in  our  false  andrepu^aat  Byelem  of  labour  tbe  pri- 
mary source  of  all  tyranny  and  oppreBaion,  and  attributes  to  repugnant 
Iniiatry  a  large  portion  of  that  misery  and  degtadatioo,  vbich  have  been 
the  lot  of  mai^ind. 

In  chapter  ninth,  ipeaking  of  abolitionism,  he  shows  that  the  slavery  oi 
tbe  negro  nee  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  universal  slavery  which  has  existed 
fiom  tbe  begimung  of  history,  and  aays : 

"  Bdbre  eondiifing  oar  cbaerraliona  on  this  qnaation,  let  na  (•■mi^  that  Has 
coniiDBRiD,  atarta  lUaalj  in  bis  career :  he  aaqoiiua  ttie  prodacM  orUww, 
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but  be  wuati  to  HOid  itt  dndgerj ;  widi  the  blMiMai  and  daplisilj  of  ibk  oom- 
meDcament,  it  ti  «aiy  to  (breiee  the  reBoIti  wtuch  must  Ibllaw.  Iii]fome  aocieliak 
(in  the  borbaiun,)  a  lew  by  the  roree  of  the  sword  laiie  Ihemwlrei  above  the  maay 
wham  thej  eiukTe  and  rob  of  the  prodacl  of  theii  toil.  In  other  societiea,  (iq  civili- 
zation,)  a  vbtj  mull  mmorit}',  laTaured  with  kDowIedgo  and  capital  or  other 
pririlBgei,  which  Che  man  do  not  poaaaM,  nunage  no  le«i  eSlMtaallj  to  appropriota 
to  themielTM  the  product  of  their  Wwnr,  in  whkfa  Ihey  take  no  part.  Tbna,  onr 
■abveruveaocietiea  alteroate  only  in  the  mode  of  their  injoitice ;  bnt  injoatice  nerer 
ctuea  te  be  their  fandamental  character. 

SIbtoij  ia  not  an  iaoiated  fact,  ■■ingle  blot  npoD  our  social  order;  it  ia  a  symp- 
tom, a  part  of  a  vait  aocial  malady,  vrhicfa  is  moi^i  deeper  than  ii  anppoied ;  and 
which  moat  be  cnred  to  eradicate  the  namberlMi  erila,  (one  of  wluch  i»  Sla*ery.} 
whidi  are  the  diigraee  and  aeoarse  of  bntnan  aocleti**.  That  mriady  ia  REPUG- 
NANT INDUSTEY.  If  labotu  be  ispniiive,  degrading  and  bat  poorly  rewarded, 
bow  are  the  QUH  to  be  foreedio  it  oiherwiae  than  by  CONSTRAINT?  ConrtrainI 
ia  the  hideous  meana  which  society  has  made  use  of  to  onanre  prodnctioii,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  richea ;  it  acts  with  a  two-fold  power,  one  of  which  is  die  whip  and  pnniabmenta, 
die  other  want  and  privationa.  In  antiqnj^we  find  alHTaryaImostnniTaml,andlli« 
lash  and  liolence  ware  the  active  agenU,  the  stimnlants  of  ill  industry :  in  the  mid- 
dle agea  we  see  the  same  system  continued,  except  thai  the  slavea  became  Ber&;  and 
by  being  attached  to  the  soil  instead  of  lo  the  indiridaal,  their  condition  was 
ameliorated,  and  the  means  were  aSorded  them  of  their  enfranchiiemenL  In  mod- 
ern civilized  coantrlea,  we  find  existing  hern  and  there  the  slavery  of  the  negro 
race ;  wherever  this  institation  exists,  the  (ear  of  patiishment  is  still  the  stimulant 
■■  to  labour  i  where  it  doss  not,  want  and  necesm^  take  its  place. 

If  labour  be  repnlnva,  repugnant,  man  wiD  not  nndergo  it,  unless  he  be  forced  to 
it;  society, therefore, 10  goaiantee  the  petaiatance  of  the  mass  in  labour,  must  rednco 
diem  to  tvant,  force  them  to  it  by  their  own  neceantiM,  and  by  those  of  their  fami- 
lies. Thus,  the  very  foandalion  of  our  societies  is  injustice  stid  oppression ;  and  if 
we  disgaiae  this  false  bsua  with  a  little  political  liberty,  social  evils  and  social  aervi 
tude  are  not  the  less  its  resalla.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laboorlng  dassea  since  the  commencement  of  societies,  have  only  been 
ao  many  varieties  of  one  genera]  tyranny ;  at  one  epoch  we  see  them  Porias,  at 
another  Slaves,  at  anolhsr  Serfs,  and  now  they  are  Working  danes.  Individual 
daveiy,  ai  it  universally  aiisted  in  antiquity,  has  been  changed  and  replaced  by  the 
collective  servilnde  of  the  mass  in  modem  times." 

Thus  the  maaa  have  been  lbrc«d  to  labour  by  the  lash  or  by  fear  of  want 
and  ilaivation ;  and  as  a  large  majority  of  mankind  has  been  engaged  in 
labour,  that  majority  has  been  eternally  oppressed  by  the  sevecest  tyranny, 
notwithstanding  the  political  liberty  vhich  they  at  times  may  bavs 
enjoyed. 

Every  sentiment  of  justice  and  philanthropy  towards  the  suffering  mass 
demands  that  some  fuodBjnental  reform  should  take  place.  The  world  is 
(iill  of  suffering,  and  if  it  can  be  remedied,  to  what  more  noble  object  can 
mot  devote  their  efforts.  What  end  is  subserved  by  all  the  harassing  caret 
and  wretchedness  which  the  man  nndergo  i  What  objea  is  accomplidt- 
ed  7    None  that  we  can  see. 

Perhaps  it  wlU  be  answered  that  they  were  destinedto  it  for  tome  inscru- 
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lible  reatoDB  by  a  higher  Power.    Thie  doctrine  we  cannot  accept,  fbc  if  the 

Divinity  has  given  tib  Btomacha,  He  intended  they  should  be  fed;  if 
He  has  given  us  limbs  which  auSer  from  the  cold,  He  intended  Haey 
should  be  clothed ;  if  He  has  made  the  infant  helpless,  He  intended  that  a 
a  sociid  Providoice  should  extend  it  support,  and  guaiantee  it  all  tha 
carea  and  comforts,  which  society  in  its  strength  and  inteUigence,  can 
IKOvide. 

But  the  stomachs  d'a  majority  of  our  fdbw  creatures  are  not  fed;  their 
limfaB  are  not  clothed ;  and  little  children  ere  left  to  grow  up  in  poverty 
and  vice,  amid  physical  suffering  and  moral  depravity.  Our  false  sode- 
tiee  thwart  the  intentions  of  the  Divinity,  who  must  have  destined  us  to 
happiness,  for  He  has  scattered  around  us  with  a  lavishing  hand  all  the 
elen^ta  of  happiness. 

Had  the  Creator  destined  us  (a  suffering,  would  He  have  given  us  the 
ardent  desire  of  happiness  which  He  has  1  Would  He  have  added  tarui- 
lization  to  injustice^  Most  certainly  not ;  such  a  auppoaiuon  ia  deroga- 
tory to  all  our  ideas  of  His  goodness  and  wisdom.  We  therefcxe  must 
believe  in  spite  of  existing  prejudices  that  a  hiture  social  happiness  i* 
reserved  the  hunan  race,  which  can  be  attained  whenever  we  abandon 
our  sterile  political  controversies,  and  reform  the  &lse  organization  of  our 
societies,  which  ia  the  sole  cause  of  the  miaery  which  is  now  predominant  • 
upon  the  earth. 

"  It  is  not  political  uid  admiuistraliTe  reromu,  hiji  the  author,  p.  10!,  thai  we  re- 
quire, but  it  IB  a  nlbrmin  the  organization  of  ■ocietyitaeir,Hnd  Gnl  of  all  in  Labour 
or  Indoitiy.  The  preseol  system,  mODOtononB  and  rapu^anl  in  the  extreme,  is  most 
nreteked ;  still  it  is  (he  unavoidable  lot  of  (ha  great  majori^,  who  have  to  toil  Ihrongh 
poveny  and  rafrering,  and  s  vreaiy  eiiMence.  Absorbed  b/lheii  daily  oveupatiotti, 
•ndvritboDt  the  reqointe  imowledge,  they  caimot  speak  for  themselves;  the  great  and 
the  lich  wrapped  up  in  tbeii  Mlfishnew,  remain  iDdifferent  and  silent  -.  it  is  IherefDre 
left  to  the  few,  who  Teal  and  comprehetld  social  evil,  and  who  have  fslA  in  a  better 
fiinire,  to  stand  forth  and  advocate  the  great  cause  of  a  social  reform,  and  raiae  Ihair 
voioea  for  the  minions  of  their  I^Uow  creatures  who  suffer  silent  and  unheeded." 

It  is  time,  no  matter  Iroro  what  source  it  comes,  that  something  should 
be  done  for  the  labouring  multitude.  As  politics  and  legislatitm  can  do 
nothing,  we  must  seek  lor  the  means  in  a  social  and  industrial  reform. 

"llie  qneation,  p.  68.  ought  to  broaehed  and  diacnsand ;  but  the  heralds  of  pnblieity, 
— Budiors,  newspapets,  etc.,  are  only  occnpied  with  the  rich  and  the  great,  and  iheir 
interests.  Banks,  commarce  and  electoral  intrigues  j  the  fashions,  ilonden  and 
chronicles  of  the  fashionable  world,  sre  fertile,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  the  only 
interefdngsubjecIsDrcoDTetsation.  There  is noAiitig  agreeable  in  penetisting  ittto 
die  woAsbops  and  mannractoriea  of  civilization,*  with  their  monotony,  dirt  and 


*  We  would  particularly  obaerre  thai  we  use  the  word  Civilizitioh  to  designate 
Aw  prcMnt  Soeiai  Order  or  system  of  society.    Tbis  order  we  consider  vttf  Mec- 
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Tniamiii*.  In  the  vexatiouandaiixietiM  oflba  bboaringmui,  tluni  ii  n  poorfiaU 
for  lilerar;  diipUj ;  bal let na  enter  it,  leliu  examine  (omeofthe  veiationa  of  tbe 
mnltitnde  nbr  prodace  the  meatia  of  feedinj,  clothing  and  lodging  the  favoored  fan, 
and  thoie  whoae  pena  and  imagimUiDiu  are  at  theli  Mrvice.  Their  lichei,  thdi 
meuuarobtauiitig  the  pleaatueaof  lire,uedmrn  from  the prodnct  of  Ifae  narking 
mnltittide,  trho,  aoppDrliog  the  bmrdena  and  ptnatwna  of  sodetj,  enjoj  ao  few  of 


"  lat.  Neeeaaitf  of  expoaing  fraqnenllf  their  health,  to  obtain  woA,  in  tunrixde- 
aome  ocenpatiolu,  in  prolonged  labosr,  on  which  their  mpport,  and  that  oftbeir 
childno  ia  dependenL 

2d.  Unjait  atiapicion  attacbed  to  the  poor  man ;  the  more  he  ia  in  wont,  die  more 
MitatD  be  ia  of  being  refnied  aid  and  crsdit  to  enable  him  to  turn  hii  ridll  or 
labonr  to  acconnL 

3d.  Feu  of  want  for  the  preaent,  or  danger  of  luing  thrown  ont  of  woA.  the 
right  of  which  13  not  guaranteed  him  b;  aoclety. 

4lh.  Anticipated  auSering  for  the  fntnre  ;  dread  of  an  increase  oreTil*  in  hia  old 
•ge,  heightened  bj  the  recollection  of  those  alraadj  endored,  and  by  Beeing  do 
.  meana  of  euaping  from  them. 

■   H  ^-  New  erita  which  fall  npoD  bim  and  increase  hia  peipleiitiea,  when  be 
thought  fortune  had  done  her  worrt. 

6th.  Communicated  lufiering,  or  power  of  feeling  the  evila  of  hia  family,  whose 
prtnlioDe  add  to  lui  own. 

7di.  Poor  and  deatitate,  hehai  in  eaie  of  dekness.  no  other  aaj'tamthan  the  poor- 
hooM,  to  wtiich  he  ia  often  refaaed  admittance. 

8th.  Kalative  and  ideal  aggravation ;  be  aeee  some  few  of  bia  elaaa,  who,  bvonrad 
bjan  nnexpected  inheritance,  a  prize  in  a  lottery  or  some  other  good  luck,  eacapo 
from  their  porertjr ;  these  exceptiotia  of  good  fortune  occur  from  time  to  time  to 
excite  an  additional  impatisQce  on  die  part  of  the  maaa  opprened  by  want. 

9tb.  Increase  of  the  prirationa  of  the  deatitute  multitude  nilh  the  increase  of 
luiniy,  which,  daily  invenliiig  new  meana  of  enjoyment  for  the  rick,  tantalize  the 
poor  with  the  diiplay  of  these  increased  meana  of  enjoyment,  from  which  tliey  are 
riiut  ont" 

10th.  Indirect  priTation  ofthe  prolectian  of  the  Taw;  no  jnstice  (or  diepoorman, 
whocalmat  undergo  the  expenses  of  law-anits  against  a  rich  rival,  who  appeals  flvm 
court  to  conrt 

11th.  Selfisfaneaa  or  bad  faith  of  the  large  majority  of  politicians,  who,  atrotig  in 
tbeir  protestations  of  devotedneaa  to  the  caoae  of  the  people,  nae  them  aa  toola  to 
get  into  power,  distribute  all  offices  among  the  leaders,  propow  no  nsefiil  and  poai-    . 
five  amelioratioiu,bnt  leave  them  to  anpport  alone  the  labour  and  hardshipa  of  our  sab- 


tive,  for  it  ia  prodnctive  of  frond,  indigence,  and  injustice,  and  ia  full  of  conflieia  of  , 
intereat,  atlife  and  oppeaition.  In  condemning  Civilization,  we  do  not  condemn 
that  spirit  which  favours  a  cultivation  of  the  Arts  and  Suiences:  we  condemn 
merely  the  piesent  Social  OrganizBtioD,  which  is)  full  of  lalaeness  and  pervertion. 
There  ia  no  other  name  for  the  society  in  which  we  live  than  Civilization,  and  aa 
people  conaider  it  perfect,  tbey  attach  a  ftvonrable  signiEcation  to  the  word  Civili- 
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IStfa.  Laadf,  dta  fhul  of  the  labour  of  tfaa  prodaMr  ii  rtrj  often  not  Tor  hiinirir, 
but  for  mn  emploTsi  oi  >  capitaliit,  who,  wilhont  Mking  tuj  put  in  hii  toil,  reoeiTM 
dw  laifcat  d«i«  of  it(  product." 

Here  are  aoine  crying  evib,  which  ue  well  worth;  the  attai^on  of  candid 
n&maem ;  but  they  are  overlooked  by  poUtici&nB,  wbo  declare  thecQ  to  be 
irremediable,  becaiue  their  meaauree  and  conlroversies  aiTord  no  remedy 
fortheoi. 

MI. 

Difference  between  PoUtie^  and  Industriai  Liberty. 

We  will  now  make  a  tew  remaika  upon  the  queetion  of  Ubertj,  takm 
in  coonectm  with  the  organizallon  of  induBtry,  and  examine  the  differ- 
mcobeiweenpotitieal  lAberlt/,aad,wbaXiiKaulbixteaDa,induslrial  laberly, 
or  Liberty  in  labour.  The  jveflent  Byatem  of  industry  is,  as  we  Uuet  we 
have  shown,  a  syBtem  of  servitude  and  oppreeaion,  and  the  few  political 
rights  which  the  masB  enjoy,  compensate  them  not  in  the  least  for  the  in- 
dustrial bondage  which  they  undergo.  Why  have  not  the  advocates  of  the 
largett  Liberly  thought  of  introducing  liberty  into  this  branch  of  human  at 
fairs,  without  which  it  must  remain  vety  restricted  1  They  have  probably 
supposed  that  do  other  organizatioD  ttian  the  present  oppreesire  raiecouidbe 
given  to  industry,  and  that  the  mass  were  destined  from  a  &tal  necenity 
to  bo  etnnally  the  slaves  of  a  fobe  syBtem  d*  \BJaom.  They  must  enlarge 
theirjooDception  of  liberty,  and  comprehend  that  with  a  systen  cf  attractive 
Indmtry,  it  can  receive  a  vast,  and  to  the  toiling  multitude,  a  most  grateful 


We  find  in  chapter  ninth  the  fi3llowing  remarks  on  this  subject. 

"  With  Aa  ud  of  our  revolutjon  ind  ifae  good  KQW  of  the  people,  tfaia  coanb7  hu 
obtainsd  PoKfteot  LiUrtg,  and  we  enjoy  it  in  ai  hi^  a  degree,  «■  i>  compatible  witb 
Iba  ctTilized  aodat  mechsituiQ.  Bat  palitjco]  liberlj  doea  not  embrace  the  enLira 
field  of  human  or  Hiciiil  Liberty;  it  ii  only  a  secondary  boir  of  it.  Polidciani,  having 
ducoTered  no  otbai,  have  looked  on  (be  attaimnenl  or  this  lingle  branch,  aa  (he  ultj- 
matom  of  aocdol  progren. 

Labour  iatbe  lot  of  the  vast  majoii^  of  human  beings;  dwir  days  are  spent  in  it; 
fliey  are  conainined  to  toil  and  drudge,  beetuae  stem  necadsily,  nhich  they  nonU 
wiah  to  avoid,  foicei  Ibem  to  it  Labour,  as  il  is  carried  on  In  our  present  aocieties, 
based  oil  constraint  and  indirect  compuliion,  forming  a  perfect  system  of  Aidiistrial 
Stivkude,  cannot  be  called  Uberiy  I  Nor  is  the  being  free,  who  is  fobcbp  (o  wear 
oat  his  life  in  it,  because  the  allarnaliTB — starvation  or  want— ss  more  terrible  in  his 
^es,Ihan  the  bondage  he  resigns  hinuetf  to.  If  ilbe  asserted,  that  labour  cannot 
be  carried  on  otherwise  tbnn  by  all  the  compulaory  means  now  resorted  to,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  a*  a  consequence,  that  the  Creator  has  given  ns  only  one  half  the 
Eberty,  which  we  are  capable  of  enjoying,  and  that  he  has  neglected  placing  within 
onr  power  the  meazis  of  satisfying  thoae  atrong  aspirations,  which  ha  has  implanted 
in  onMiaturaa. 
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It  k  avidMit,  that  an  endeavour  to  aroid  te  nacMUl;  of  Ubenr,  ind  to  mt6»t 
thsmnlTca  indepeiideDl  of  it: — to  force  the  maM  to  it,  lix  mors  or  leaa  cooniTe 
meuurca,  some  oppresung  activelj,'ioin*  panrelf,  are  reaoTted  to,  which  mtder 
our  eDiire  ajslera  of'mdiMtj  monolonoiiB and  repugnant  iii  llm  iiiiiniiiii.  iijijiiiiMim 
te  penonal  liberlj,  and^  discord  with  the  IVee  will  and  optioa  of  man." 


lit.  Slavcrt,  aiDeanireofvioteDce,nhich  had  iti  origin  in  the  Barbariaa  period, 
when  indnalry  wai  in  its  nide  and  nndereloped  state,  and  ila  exerciie  for  that 
reawn  doubl;  difficult.  It  nukes  use  orpnnidmienti  to  force  man  to  labour;  and 
allhongh  it  exists  only  to  a  partial  eitenl  at  present,  it  must  bs  mentioned  ai  a  featnra 
of  our  repugnant  sjitem  orindustrj. 

2d.  Iaboor  roK  wxois  or  birid  liboitr,  a  sjitem  indirectly  tyrannical  and 
opprenlve.  It  reduces  the  mass  giadiiaHy  to  [h«  loneit  degree  of  poveit;  tmd  de- 
pendancy,  and  with  a  thick  population  and  competilion  among  (he  working  classes 
for  work,  it  produces  results  as  odious  as  those  of  slaveiy  itself. 

3d.  ConroBATK  MoHoroLiEB,  or  leagues  of  priTileged  monopolizers,  who  controol 
tbe  diAribntion  of  labour,  atid  exclude  those  often  who  possess  the  BaostdiB  and 
talent 

4tb.  Inddituu.  PRisoas,  or  large  closed  mannfactorias,  inwluch  theworbmei) 
are  subjected  to  a  stiict  discipline,  the  children  iti  treated,  and  the  health  ofboA 
often  mined  from  excess  of  labour  without  Tariety.  To  this  semi^hTerj  is  to  be 
added  (ear  of  want  and  starration  by  being  thrown  out  of  employ  meot 

5th.  Poor  House  add  FERiTEirriist  Luour,  comprising  every  variety  «f 
drudgery,  which  is  the  efiecl  of  compulsion  or  condemnatioii,  Irom  that  of  alma  and 
poor  hoDses,  donu  to  that  of  state  prisons  atid  gall^s. 

6th.  False  coNrETiTion  among  tha  labouring  classes,  who,  from  povel^  aild 
and  necessity,  compete  wilb  each  other  in  rednt^ng  their  wages.  This  false  com 
petition  tiums  entirely  to  the  advanuge  of  employers  and  capitalisti,  who  widiout 
any  oppremon  on  their  part,  have  at  their  disposal  a  multituda  of  voluntary 

All  these  coercive  measurei,  destructive  of  individual  independence,  are  the  means 
nude  use  of  to  Ibree  the  mass  to  labour;  sndpolitidanstalkof  liberty,  when  indostij 
from  which  the  vast  msjoiity  draw  their  existence  and  in  which  thej  apsud  tfaeb 
lives,  is  bued  on  a  system  so  compulsory  and  indu-eatly  tyrannical ! 

This  system  of  industrial  servitude  is  the  lot  of  the  labouriug  cltoees  of  the  fourth 
society,  called  CivLiization.  But  its  falaeness  does  not  end  here;  to  it  is  added  the 
visluioQ  of  the  fundameutBl  right  of  man,  THE  RIGHT  TO  LABOUR.  As  we 
have  observed  in  a  former  chapter,  if  man  were  created  to|go  through  a  course  of 
existence,  which  is  depeudeni  on  labour,  if  its  right  be  uol'guaranteed  hitn,  his  right  la 
existence  even,  is  not  acknowledged.  ' 

If  we  lookat  the  cities  of  civilised  Europe — and  sometimes  at  our  own— we  see  tbe 
the  labouring  classes  wanderiiig  6om  manufactory  to  mannfaetory,  or  shop  to  Ao^ 
inquiriDg  for  work  and  refused  it.  Without  any  means  of  existence  while  out  of 
employ,  pressed  by  want,  nflen  by  starvation,  they  reduce  the  piics  of  their  day'a 
labour,  sdlingfontteen  and  more  hours  ofmonolonousdrndgeiy  out  of  each  twen^r. 
four  for  a  miserable  pittance.  If  they  manage  lo  avoid  actual  famiue,  slow  starva- 
tion,  unhealthy  and  exCMnre  labour  and  anxiety,  sow  ^'seeds  of  disease,  under- 
mine the  constitutiDn,  and  connleraiit  lbs  bealdiy  influeiKe,  which  Itboor  sIiodU 
have  on  ths  boman  flame. 

DcillizedoyClOOQlC 
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To  crMttuw  (boa  uIimImI,  «Hial  mockaij  to  nfir  tbam  the  right  to  too  or 
dw  gnuuilee  of  not  bcioK  tfarawn  into  priaoD  wtlhont  •  writ  of  habw  rorpni ! 
Are  tbej'  live,  becwiM  tbej  pomtm  Atae  iUoMiy  gaumlatm,  when  the;  an  at  the 
nue  tia*  the  ihTW  orUboar,  the  (erfi  ot  capilalulit  It  ia  tree,  lb*  whip  dooa  not 
kiee  Ibem  la  kboiu',  lika  lb«  nalilaTe;  bat  doea  not  the  alleraativo  of  want  or  &- 
nins  do  k  aa  BffKtuaUj  I  ir  thair  bodio*  cannot  be  mU,  they  have  lo  bargain  tbcir 
Utieitj  aad  ttair  time,  without  being  able  to  diipoae  •carcelx  of  an  boor.  No: 
Feliliett  bbeitj  ii  perftctlj  illoMr;  without  hdattrial  liberty ;  it  i*  a  iteiy^toiie,  a 
DWio  DWaW  or  enabbng  nun  to  attain  to  hit  deflby.  FnaieuiDg  Political  libarty 
be  ii  fres  to  diMoa  alt  metuiirea  of  a  aodal  rerorm,  and  the  principlea  of  ■  troa 
aocial  orgiDizatioii ;  it  •boald  be  nuide  nae  of,  and  applied  to  thia  pnrpoae :  IT  not, 
il  dageneratoa  into  party  controTcmj,  >owa  tha  leeda  of  riolent  contenlioiia,  and 
after  nuuuDg  ita  conne,  linlu  into  the  political  _  granny  out  of  which  it  emerged." 


In  a  true  system  of  Associatton,  industry  must  be  rendered  attractive : 
•0  long  as  it  is  left  in  its  present  state,— dishonourable  and  repugnant,  all 
those  who  con  avoid  it,  will  of  coorae  do  so.  If  we  examine  the  number 
of  idlers  and  noO'firoducera  in  society,  we  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  they 
comprise  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  population.  Omb-trird  alone  is 
engaged  in  production  or  the  cieatioD  of  riches.  (Commerce,  banking, 
the  law,  &c.,  produce  notbiog,  and  add  nothing  to  the  riches  of  socieij. 
They  live  upcm,  and  draw  their  promts  firom  productive  industry,  whid  is 
the  tole  and  only  eouree  of  teeaiiJt.)  Where  so  small  a  portion  of  society 
is  engaged  in  production, — and  the  labour  of  that  portion  is  badly  applied, 
ft  state  of  general  poverty  must  neceasarily  exist.  With  poverty,  come 
ignorance  and  degradation  of  the  mass,  and  with  ignorance  and  degrada- 
tioD,  follow  vice,  crime  and  a  train  of  other  evils.  A  system  of  attractive 
industry,  which  would  induce  the  present  host  of  non-producen  to  take  part 
in  production,  would  increase  the  wealth  of  society  six  or  eightfold.  With 
such  an  increase,  an  ample  sufficiency  could  be  guaranteed  to  all,  and  this 
sufficiency  would  aSbrd  the  mass  the  means  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
developemenc  and  individual  independence, — annihilate  one  great  cause  of 
inequality  in  society,  that  which  arises  &om  the  ignorance  and  dependent 
condition  of  the  poor,  and  do  away  with  a  prolific  source  of  vice  and 

To  what  more  important  subject  than  the  organization  of  industry 
could  poliiiciana  devote  their  efforls  %  Certamly  to  no  one ;  and  still  they 
have  neglected  it.  Legialation  in  this  coimtiy  has  been  for  the  last  fifty 
years  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  commerce,  bantu,  the  law,  and 
their  interests,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  productive  industry, — paiticularly 
agriculture,  which  Is  its  most  important  branch.  For  the  lost  eight  years, 
political  parlies  have  been  waging  a  wat  about  the  currency,  without 
having  yet  perceived  that  ii  is  a  question  of  minor  importance,  and  one 
which  is  entirely  secondary  to  that  of  Produelim.  What  we  want  ia  on 
immense  increase  of  the  products  of  industry  or  real  wtaltk,  and  not  inter- 
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minable  controTones  Kbout  the  nature  of  tbeir  TepreaeotatiTa,  VMch 
is  money,  or  whether  it  be  specie  or  paper. 

We  assert  without  fear  of  a  valid  contradiction  that  political  Uberty  cao- 
Dol  pefiDBnently  exist  where  the  mass  are  poor.  If  this  be  true,'  It  givek 
additional  importance  to  a  reftmn  in  industry,  fat  poverty  cornea  fiotn  ha 
bad  organizatioa  A  republican  form  of  govennnent  could  nolbabn(ina<D- 
tuned  in  England  <x  EVaoce  with  the  present  poverty  of  their  population. 
Wh^e  the  mese  are  poor,  ignorant  and  dcf^aded,  poliiical  liberty  must  ba 
reslrictedtaDdaatrai^govemmeotorganiaed.  CanweinthiBoountryhops 
to  escape  the  &taUty  of  this  law  1  The  poor  are  increaain^  fearfully  in 
our  n^talB,  and  the  signs  of  the  formation  of  an  unruly  rabble  are  evident. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  the  electione  in  our  large  cities  will  be  held 
with  the  cannon  and  bayonet  as  peac&-keepers  ?  The  niass  with  ua 
have  not  become  inured  to  suffering  as  they  have  in  Europe.  When 
misery  grows  too  intmse,  we  may  expect  some  fearfiil  protests  against 
the  blae  order  of  things  which  engenders  iL  Paliatives  and  halfway 
meaaures  can  effect  nothing,  and  if  we  Vish  to  avert  impending  evila,  we 
must  go  to  their  foundatirai,— to  the  Adse  organization  <rf'  industry  and  ■ 
■ode^. 

We  have  frequently  referred  to  the  poeaibility  of  rendering  industry  at- 
tractive. This  question  ie  ao  new  that  it  will  require  a  detailed  exami- 
nation of  tbe  subject  to  convince  the  reader  of  its  j^acticabibty.  Some 
imitds  may  be  convinced  of  its  truth  from  tbe  harmony  and  cmncldence 
wMch  they  find  betweai  such  an  idea,  and  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the 
Divinity ;  but  poaitive  proofs,  we  think,  «ill  be  fiiund  in  the  work  before 
us  of  the  ]nrBctical  truth  of  this  great  cmceptim.  We  must  refo  the 
reader  to  the  work  itadf)  and  content  ouraetves  with  making  cne  w  two 
abort  extracts ;  they  appeal,  it  is  true,  only  to  the  feelings,  but  they  show 
that  a  vast  question  is  here  open  for  examination. 

",The  worid,  iMiiig  labour  pBribnned  muki  preient  circninMuice*,  nippoMi  tbatk 
mint  be  inbersnlly  repofiunt,  and  that  it  wiB  ahrafi  remam  so.  But  ii  it  not  pM- 
■ibla,  lb«t  ■  difiei«Dt  orgaoisaCioD  maj  b«  given  to  it,  frtiicli,  diffahng  in  tmrf  raapaat 
and  in  all  ib  detail*  from  tbe  civilised  metbod,  migtit  itrip  II  of  die  diagnat  sod  loMb- 
■OQMDeiB  now  Bttodied  to  it  ?  Suppote  a  ball  were  held  in  a  daik  and  fiUijr  ^AM, 
Ihal  ttie  gneala  were  badlj  dreeeed,  vnlgai',  numf  of  then  eren  brutal  in  tb^  mam 
nen,  and  that  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  were  to  be  condnned  for  from  Iwebe  to  fonr- 
teeD  bonra ;  wonid  it  be  attractive  T  Hoat  ceitainl;  not ;  how  tban  can  we  taptA 
indnatry  to  be  pleaiing,  when  eiercUed  in  filtbj  worlc^opa,  amid  peraana  a<M 
united  fram  choice  but  IrotD  neceaity,  between  whom  no  ■fmpathiee,  bnl  not 
unlVeqnently  anlipatbiei  eiial ;  and  wbni  moreover,  it  ia  prolonged  the  entire  daj, 
neek  and  year  thronght  Bm  balb  are  agreeaUe  and  annexe — and  whyT 
Beeaaae  they  are  given  in  elegant  raema,  and  tbe  eompanj  ii  gaj,  polite,  well 
dreaaed  and  eompowd  of  both  aexei ;  moreover  tfaey  last  onlj  fbr  a  few  boura,  and 
there  is  perfect  liberlj  to  leave,  wbetiever  tbe  deaire  may  dictate.  Why  dionld  not 
IndDdry,  itoble  IndiMry,  wbdi  (eeda  and  dathea  iia  bD,  without  <*hidi  we  woold 
DS 
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b«  moiB  IwlplaH  Iban  tba  bmtei,  racaivs  the  aame  aHentioa  at  our  baadi,  wilb 
mpecl  It)  ita  orj;atuzilion  and  iti  method  of  exercine,  u  do  ddi  ordinar;  nmimi 
ments  !  Hovr  hu  it  happened  IhdX  the  fanman  amid,  lo  acdiel;  engaged  for  the 
bit  two  or  three  cenmriai  in  improTementa,  baa  sDtireljr  oTerlooked  tfae  impoTtanl 
problem  <tC  a  ra^rgenizalion  of  iadiutrjr,  and  aaflerad  it  to  remain  in  ila  presenl 
metebad  and  repngnaiit  (tate  t 

If  ball*  and  pvtiei  are  ap^eable  Irom  the  manner  in  which  thej  are  eondncted, 
conid  not  Ihe  some  conditions  or  others  aa  eSecitud,  be  applied  to  the  eeTen-eighis 
of  indiistriai  occupaliona,  so  u  to  render  them  attractive  I  U  there  an;  faloli^ 
which  preveDla  iti  Are  there  diffienltiee  and  obaiacleB  in  the  way,  ntiich  are 
innirmDinitaUe  I  Thia  qaestion  cannot  be  amnered  in  Ihe  affirmative  ontil  dte 
Mbjecl  baa  been  examined,  and  until  a  trial  of  Aaaociation  bai  been  made.  Up  to 
die  preaeut  day  it  has  been  totally  neglecied ;  and  so  stnpid  a  neglect  mntt  not  be 
brougot  aa  evidence  a(iun>t  ita  realization." 

A  few  pages  fiirther  od,  ihe  author  in  compahng  what  has  bem  done 
fiw  war  and  indualry,  temarka, — 

"Bo  much  baa  been  dons  fornar;  conldnolsomedungalaobedoneforthiaprimaij 
branch  of  btunan  ■Sain  t  Shall  Architecture  with  its  marble*  and  granite*  bnild  only 
.  towers  and  fortification*  for  (he  purpose  of  deatniction,  or  palace*  for  Ifas  great,  who 
by  violence  have  robbed  the  man  of  tbeir  righU,  white  the  vaat  multitude  whom  the 
Creator  iHU  placed  upon  til*  eajTIb  lo  cnltivaie  and  embeUish  it,  are  lellwilh  buts 
and  hovels  which  scarcely  shelter  tfaemT  Bhall  Art  remain  tmknown  to  tbe  labour- 
ing tnaai  J  Shall  it  never  enliven  with  its  mnaic  and  its  ornament*  their  work  and 
their  (ealivitieBt  shall  badges  and  honours  be  always  tbe  reward*  of  destmctioD,  and 
never  of  productioa  t  shall  tbey  be  confered  alone  on  the  man  of  war  whoaa  fuuc- 
tiDn  is  ibe  destruction  of  his  letlow  creature*,  and  not  on  Ihe  man  of  industiy,  whose 
function  i*  the  creation  of  richei  T 

If  all  the*e  atimnlonta, — muaic,  nniforms,  badge*,  honour*,  concerts  and  livaJiies  of 
muses,  have  made  win  attkactivi  maywenotauppose,  that  applied  to  production, 
Ibsj  would  render  iuddstxi  ittuotive  t  It  is  not  agreeable  to  kill  a  fellow  creatntc, 
or  to  be  killed;  yet  thia  function  ha*  been  ennobled,  and  men  in  all  ages  have  aought 
with  avidity  place*  in  armiea,  have  aought  eagerly  this  occupation  so  inherently  re- 
pugnant, because  it  opened  the  way  to  rank  and  consideration.  Let  industry  throw 
open  a  limilar  field  of  honours  and  preferTuenta,  and  men  will  seek  with  enthn- 
aann  its  eierctae  aa  a  mean*  of  attaimng  tbeae  deaire*  of  the  human  hearL  The 
nigfaly  energy  which  would  thus  be  directed  to  itiduatry,  would  increaae  ricfaea  iiii> 
measurably,  and  ease  and  affluence  migbt  be  guarantied  to  all.  Kemove  but  once 
from  the  human  raca  the  scourge  of  indigence,  tba  oppression  ofpoverty ,  wbich  ao 
bli^ts  the  lacultiea,  enargie*  and  ambition  of  man,  and  who  eansaj  where  his  im- 
provements, his  ameborations  and  greatnen  will  end .'" — pp.  130, 131. 

At  page  254,  wo  find  the  Mowing  paragraph,  which,  though  brief, 
coniains  a  profound  idea. 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  our  political  and  moral  sciences  have  not  dreamed  of  ren- 
dering ladustty  attractive :  to  enchain  the  mass  to  labour,  they  have  diacovered  no 
other  means,  after  slavery,  ihauihe  fear  ofwant  and  starvation;  if,  however,  Indna- 
tiy  i*  the  deMiny,  which  ia  assigned  lo  u*  by  the  Creator,  how  can  we  think  ha 
would  wi*b  to  force  ua  to  it  by  violence,  and  tbat  be  baa  not  kaawn  bow  to  put  in 
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§  III. 

Defects  of  ihe  tyitem  of  eepvate  or  isolated  hoMtholda. 

We  have  entered  itOhn  at  length  into  the  queetira  of  a  Reorganizatkn 
oflndustry;  butitisODewhichiB worthjoftbenKietprolbundBtudy.  We 
will  DOW  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the  piroo&  which  the  author  roaksB 
use  of  to  show  ihot  Aflaociation  is  preferabla  to  the  present  ajBtem  of 
Isolated  HouBeholde,  or  system  which  aaaigne  to  each  fomily  a  eepaiate 

The  town  or  lownship  is  the  primary  organizatioa  of  the  state  or  na- 
tion. A  county  is  compoeed  of  townships,  a  state  of  counties,  a  natioa  of 
slates.  A  nation  is  a  repeUtion  merely  of  townships,  and  upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  township, — upon  its  system  of  domestic,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial relations,  depend  consequently  the  syslem  of  relations  of  the 
nation.  If  we  wish  to  simplify  the  most  posable  question  of  refbnn, 
all  we  have  to  do  is  Co  re-organize  and  reform  the  township ,'  by  a  re- 
petition of  these  reformed  townships,  we  reform  the  nation. 

We  wiU  paint  out  tome  of  the  defects  of  the  present  organization  of  the 
township,  and  explain  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  the  system,  which 
should  replace  it.  Our  object  will  be  to  show  the  necessity  of  replacing 
the  township  as  it  is  now  constituted,  composed  of  isolated  femilies  with 
conflicting  interests,  by  an  Association  of  about  two  thousand  persons  with 
unity  of  interests.  Let  ub  compare  these  two  primary  o^nizatjons, — 
that  of  a  Township  and  that  of  an  Association ;  the  jArallel  will  show 
which  is  the  best  mode  of  organization. 

We  will  take  for  convenience  sake  a  township  containing  three  or  four 
hundred  &miliea,  which,  with  five  or  seven  persoru  to  a  &mily,  will  give 
us  the  number  of  persona  composing  an  Association. 

Under  the  present  system,  three  hundred  femilies  require  three 
hundred  separate  houses,  three  hundred  kitchens,  three  hundred  fires,  three 
hundred  sets  of  cooking  utensils,  three  hundred  women  to  prepare  three 
hundred  separate  mealSi-^d  if  they  are  farming  &miliea,  three  hundred 
farms,  three  hundred  teams,  a  thousand  fences,  and  everything  else  as 
complicated.  They  cultivate  three  hundred  little  brms,  nineteen^ 
twentieths  of  them  most  ignorantly  and  miserably  so,  fix  as  is  justly  r» 
marked,  (page  35) : 
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bnjing  gnin,  cjsin  a  dedintr  i*luditbeniaiwillilTtparitiKulAefbUowmgjMr; 

while  a  fourth  and  a  filUi  minpply  Ihe  loil  m  some  other  wj,  Tba  direa  hiudrwi 
Cunilie*  lose  thaii  time  and  money  in  banicading  tbeEiuel*m  againat  each  other,  and 
inlanioitaaboalbauiidarj  linei  aodpetl;  Ihefb;  they  all  avoid  vrorki  ofgeiienl 
vliJily,  which  might  be  oradTsoiage  to  disagreeable  nei^beun,  and  individual  in- 
terest i»  everywhere  brought  in  conflict  with  pablic  good." 

These  three  hundred  &iiuliee  make  all  their  purchaaee  eepatatelj  and 
by  retail.  They  go  each  fifty  or  m(xti  times  a  year  to  the  neigiibouniig 
town,  making  fifleen  thousaDd  little  trades,  losing  their  time  and  that  often 
of  their  teams,  -wtucb  are  so  expensive.  They  pay  the  country  merchant 
doutde  what  the  goods  would  coet,  if  bought  at  wholesale,  as  they 
would  be  in  AssociaUoD.  A  more  perfect  syetem  of  comjJication  and 
waste  cannot  weB  be  imagined. 

Betwem  these  families  there  is  no  unity  of  interests,  and  very  little 
community  of  feeling  ;  their  separate  interests  produce  conflict,  strife  and 
animosity.  We  find  in  the  primary  operations  of  society  a  ceaseleaa  pMty 
warfare  going  on  between  fatniLes  and  individuals;  and  this  state  tS 
things  gradually  deadens  all  sympathies  and  generous  feelings  between 
man  and  his  fellov  man. 

No  great  economies  and  no  unity  of  action  are  possible  unless  we  k- 
fxra  our  system  <^  isolated  households.  Some  persons  have  attributed  the 
evil  to  the  family  tie,  and  have  wished  to  suppress  it.  They  have  com- 
mitted a  great  error ;  the  &unily  tie  exists  in  nature,  and  should  be  main- 
tained and  respected ;  but  the  isolated  household,  or  system  which  assigns 
to  each  family  a  separate  dwelling,  does  not,  for  we  see  families  living  In 
boordiDg-houses  and  hotels,  a  proof  that  Association  will  succeed,  if  in  it 
individual  liberty  and  individual  rights  be  respected,  all  the  higher  demands 
and  requirements  of  human  nature  satisfied,  and  individual  property 
and  the  fiunily  tie  maintained. 

Where  is  the  origin  of  the  present  system  of  isolated  households  T  It  has 
its  origin  in  the  savage  period.  Rude  nature  assembles  indivlduaia  by 
couples  in  the  savage  hut  or  wigwam ;  this  is  the  simplest  household  or 
domestic  wgattizatioR ;  it  is  devoid  of  economy  and  combination,  and  is 
fiin  of  discord  and  waste.  Why  has  not  tha  defective  system  been  re- 
formed, and  means  found  of  associating  isolated  couples  ?  It  is  because 
the  leaders  of  society  have  been  exclusively  engaged  in  administrative 
and  political  reforms.  It  has  appeared  to  them  m(»e  important  to  oppe- 
rate  upon  the  government,  than  upon  the  domestic  o^anization  and  in- 
dustry. This  errcx  has  been  persevered  in  from  the  time  ot  Solon  down 
to  the  present  day  with  a  constancy  which  proves  that  mankind  leam 
lUNhing  by  historical  experience. 

The  domestic  organizatioo,  the  mode  of  warfare,  the  system  of  industry, 
navigation,  &c.,  of  the  savage  period  are  equally  rude  and  simple ;    there 
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m  eqmlity  in  all  bnnobci  of  this  rodeit  of  looial  gytiatm.  But  id  tlw 
later  mxaetiM  vbich  roan  baa  organized,  aes  what  deTeIo[HnenU  bava 
been  given  to  all  these  branches,  excqit  tlte  htnaehold  or  domatic  organi- 
zation. The  finil  canoe  has  been  replaced  by  the  steamship ;  the  bow 
and  war-dub  by  the  nfle  and  cannon;  the  foot-path  hy  the  mil-road. 
Had  a  correaponding  progrets  taken  place  in  tht  domestic  organization,  the 
isolated  hoasehoU  would  have  beert  replaced  by  Atsoaation. 

In  chapter  tenth,  the  author  sums  up  under  three  general  heads  the  de- 
fects d"  the  eTstem  of  isolated  houaeholds. 

"IiI.TbawalatsdhoiuehoM,  pTOMcntingmoDotoaoiuljbaloiiebrBiicb  orbbonr, 
cm  gira  no  derelopmeiit  to  the  indiutrul  ioMiiicti  and  iDclinatiaBS  df  diildmi ;  it 
eu  (oiniitM  tbam  no  pnotkil,  no  indnatiul  adocation  i  and  ooold  tbej  recaiTe  it 
•Jaawbcn. — in  our  achaoU  or  callegai,  il  would  be  dibImc,  for  ■■  icarcalj  uij 
bimDchca  of  indnsU?  can  be  orgknizod  in  the  cabin  or  tb«  cottage,  tbe  child  mnal 
lemain  idla,  notnitbManding  the  knowledge  which  be  maj  have  acquired.  In 
Aaeciation,  on  the  conlrary,  an  infinite  Tuielj  of  occupation*  could  be  organised, 
railed  to  &•  agei  and  otpaUlitica  of  diildren,  which  would  emplof  them  Uuh 
actiretj  and  naefnllj,  and  aaTC  a  vait  deal  of  laboor,  now  performed  bj  grown  pei^ 
tana.  How  often  do  we  see  a  itrong  man  or  woman  employed  in  the  mo<t  trifling 
woA,  wliich  a  child  could  perform  ! 

2d.  With  the  preseat  organization,  all  operationa  attendant  upon  proriding  for  iIm 
wanta  of  a  lamily,  mtut  ba  gone  through  with  lepaiBtely  and  dailj  hj  a^ch  one  in 
iae  aamc  manner  and  widi  the  Bune  detail,  u  for  an  aacemblage  of  two  IhoaMod 
peraoni,  exoept  die  differvnce  ef  acale.  Thia  monotoaona  and  uniform  bntden  lalb 
aba  dail;  upon  the  aame  penona,  who  maj  pethap*  bBve  ■  didike  for  it,  which  ia 
heightened  to  abaolute  diaguit  bj  ill  conetant  repetition.  Harbeting,  cooking,  waab- 
ing,  keeping  up  of  firw,  moil  all  bedone  leparately  hj  each  Amilj.  Tbe  waate  of 
anch  a  ayitam  ia  lo  enormoaa,  that  it  would  condemn  of  itaalf  the  whole  qnlein  of 
iaolated  honaeholdi,  if  it  were  proved  in  detail.  Wberercr  we  aee  ibaence  of  ajr*. 
tern  and  economy,  we  may  be  anre  that  ^re  porerty  and  want  aiiat :  ihajr  ever 
have  bean  end  ever  will  renaiu  the  atiratyiug  atteDdam)  of  eiTilisatiaii,  baaad  on 


3d.  PerpeCoal  presenoe  of  the  aame  locietj,  between  ibe  memben  of  which  there 
eiiit  TMj  often  cootrHit*  of  chaneiera,  uaiei,  inclinationa  and  fealinga.  Aa  there 
are  acarcely  anj  occupaliona  which  form  a  diTeniou  lo  tbe  niMiotonona  nnilbfintQr 
of  tbe  honiebold  life,  or  which  could  make  naa  of  theMcontraati,  they  break  out  on 
•abject!  relating  to  minor  dataila,  inch  aa  warmth  of  rooma,  manner  of  cooking, 
and  a  hundred  other  little  minuln  which  are  iwelled  (o  coniroTetaiM  and  often  to  dia- 

Man  ia  a  being  whose  paanonal  nature  require!  an  infinite  davelopment,  which 
can  only  take  place  iu  large  AMOciailons,  where  all  Bjmpatbic!  and  cootrait!  become 
naeful ;  ihete  a  field  ia  opeoed  lo  emulation,  ambition,  and  tbose  noble  ■lluiulanla 
which  give  man  hia  true  elevation.  Without  tiiem,  without  thia  eipanaion  of  hii 
~  W  apalhy,  tnelancboly,  olUn  into  vice  and  degndatlon.  Isolated 
d,  u  valuele!! ;  itiaoaly  in  Aaiociitionj  of  aboal  eighteen  hundred 
pwaon!  that  all  Tarielies  of  panion!,  tastei  and  characterB  can  be  found,  which  are 
neceaaaiy  to  fonn,  what  ma;  bacallad  the  great  concert  of  human  UHtore  or  human 

Thai,  die  civilized  dwelling-houae,  wluch  i«  Ibe  amalleit  ofdomeitic  organiMtioni, 
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■  petfecd;  incoB^Uible  with  die  AIGhiMiit  of  tba  thiM  MDditioiia :  Ednettkn, 
Kichei,  Developmeiil  of  human  n^ara :  ii  dienfora  in  a  dme-fold  point  of  Tiew, 
mqnirei  rafoim. 

IftheBjBtemof  iadaled  househdda  violates  oUlaws  of  economy  and 
unity,  it  vicdates  also  aQ  the  intellectual  requiremenu  of  human  nature. 
The  heait  of  man  with  its  higher  sympathiee  and  attractions,  is  not 
adapted  to  the  stale  and  moootODOus  existence  of  our  present  domestic  or- 
ganizatiiRi.  The  sacne  idea  is  expressed  at  page  131  in  the  following 
mannw: 

"  But  aOthe  (bmnlantB  of  art,  ofhononn,  ofamlntiDn,  ofamalation,  aie  peifeull/ 
incompatible  mitt  die  iaolateil  banaehoM,  nttfa  ibe  narrow  airiliscd  domeedc  orpni- 
MtioQ.  Htn  it  At  nxficol  irfaet  i^  our  WKisticf,  ami  A«r«  it  ia  lokn  a  rodieaf  r^em 
matt  Upi^  If  we  can  but  convince  the  reader  of  tbia  fact,  awaken  a  bItddb  feeling 
oTita  truth  in  hia  mind,  he  will  be  gained  to  the  canie  of  Asaociation.  laolated  man 
withont  aocial  inlereata  and  >;mpathiei,  ia.  like  a  un^  note  in  miuic,  Tolneieae. 
We  muat  combine  and  anociatelargemaasea  loderelope  lbs  harmoniea  of  hnman 
nanue.  Tbe  cabin,  the  cottage  or  the  dwelling  bouie  of  civiliintion,  with  iti  mDno^ 
ony,  with  tbe  daily  repetition  of  iti  petqr  and  haraaing  cues,  with  is  inti-eocill 
apihl,  ila  absence  of  emulation,  debiiltatei  Ihe  energiea  of  the  aonl  and  prodocea 
■pathj  and  intellectual  death,  where  all  abould  be  life  and  exaltation  1  We  matt 
drag  man  ont  oftbia  cramped  iphere,  out  of  civilizalioa  ;  we  mail  fonnd  Asaociation, 
we  muat  build  a  Palace  for  a  Phalanx*  of  two  thouaand  belnga,  in  which  hnman 
natui*  will  be  fully  developed  b;  the  >limn]Bnli  of  aocial  hfe,  and  by  those  which  the 
Seriaa  will  call  into  action  \  we  muat  build  a  Palace  in  which  all  branchea  of  indnstry, 
■rt  and  anence  can  be  combinedly  proaecnted,  and  to  which  that  elegnnce  can  b« 
given,  which  can  only  arise  from  the  nniled  action  ofmaiaea.  We  muat  edncate 
diildren  in  audi  large  Aasnciatioos,  wbere  all  these  branches  of  human  activi^  car> 
tied  on  around  them,  will  develope  ijr  exsmj^  their  tscultiea  and  poneta  ;  we  mutt 
make  menof  tbem,  inatead  of  creaturea  tfaree-ronrtha  of  whose  facuMea  are  smothered 
or  perverted.  In  short,  we  must  free  nan  from  his  present  harassed  and  proaaic 
Ule,  and  in  to  dtnng,  restore  him  to  the  liberty  of  bis  being. 

We  know  how  strongly  civilized  man  dinga  lo  hia  isolated  bonsehold  or  romil; 
lift,  and  what  prejudices  there  are  to  overcome  on  this  point.  Ha  becomea  attached 
to  it  as  the  prisoner  in  bis  cell  becomes  atlacbed  to  the  spider,  which  is  his  only  com- 
panion; civilization  with  ila  conflicta  afinterestB,  its  animoaities,  its  inti-aactal  spirit, 
ibrees  him  to  seek  within  bis  own  house  for  a  concurrence  ofviemand  feelinga; 
Itsrc  ol  least  As  fimit  foatif  of  iiitonsb  : — and,  from  the  repulaiveneaB  and  antago- 
niam  of  the  civilized  ovtieaid  social  life,  has  arisen  that  family  aelGahuesa,  which,  coo- 
centrating  alt  aSectiona  and  hopes  within  its  own  little  circle,  lenvea  Ihe  heart  indif- 
ftrent  lo  the  woea  and  sufferings  of  mankind.  It  is  in  this  aeliisfaneaa  that  Associa- 
tion wiU  find  an  instinctive,  inveterate  opponent ;  and  for  tbat  reason  both  it  and  the 
system  which  produces  it,  muM  be  attacked  at  the  two  primary  obataclea,  the  one 
moral  and  the  other  physi(Mil,  to  a  aocial  reform. 

*  We  use  Phil^hx  lo  designate  Ihe  body  of  persons  compering  an  Association. 
It  signifies  a  union  of  persons  regularly  organized,  as  village  a  union  of  peraona 
oonfusedly  luaeinbleii.  It  is  a  conventional  term,  which  will  enable  n*  to  avoid  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  the  word  Asaociation.  ,--  • 
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TheMobBerratioM  sbow  the  nctioa  or  infiuence  <tf  Jim  isolated  houM- 
hold  upon  the  individual, — upon  hi?  intellectual  natuie.  We  will  now 
examine  ita  influence  upon  sodel^  and  industry. 

With  the  preeait  household  eysteia  all  branches  c^  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, manufoctUTOB  and  mechanics,  ais  canied  on  by  igolated  individuals, 
bMwecD  whom  no  conneotion,  no  union  or  asBOciation  exnts.  The 
operations  and  intoreels  of  society  are  regulated  by  the  judgment, 
caprice  and  ignorance  d  individuate,  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  wants  of  society,  and  who  are  guided  in  their  opeiaticHis  . 
only  by  a  feverish  tlurst  fi^r  money.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  OUT  whole  system  of  Comoierce  and  Industry  must  be  a  perfect 
chaoa,  subject  to  periodical  excesses,  fluctuations  and  revulsioDs  of  every 
kind,  which  produce  atagnation,  bankruptcy  of  the  commercial  classes,  and 
starvation  of  the  labouring  mass.  So  long  as  Commerce  and  Itiduitry  are- 
carried  on  by  isolated  iadividaala  with  confiicling  interests,  imttad  of  large 
^tsociationa  with  unity  of  interests,  society  will  be  exposed  to  all  these 
diaastere,  and  that  without  any  possibility  of  guarding  against  them. 

We  will  extract  from  chapter  eighth  a  list  of  the  defects  of  industry,  ex- 
ercised by  isolated  individuals. 

"  The  present  «ocitiI  order  is  a  ridicolooa  mecliiiiiBiD,  in  which  portioDi  of  tha 
whole  ue  in  conflict  with,  and  acting  afainit  the  whole.  We  ue  each  clat*  deiire 
hom  intereal  the  misfDrtune  of  cither  cluwa.  and  place  ereij  where  individnal 
inleteat  in  conflict  with  pnbUo  good.  The  lawyer  wiibei  Liiigatitms  and  Snkl,  pu- 
licalul;  amoDg  the  rich.  The  physician  denrea  SiaLnu;  (the  latter  would  be 
ruined,  if  everybody  died  nithoni  diaeaie,  aa  would  the  former,  if  all  quarreli  ware 
aetlled  by  aibilTBliOD.)  The  wldier  wanbi  ■  War,  which  will  carry  offbalfiiia  coid- 
ndes,  to  a«care  him  promotion.  The  nndertaker  wants  B»riaU.  Honopoliat*  and 
forutaliera  want  Fiaaiut,  to  doable  or  treble  the  price  of  grmin.  Tha  arcfaileet,  the 
carpenter,  the  taoMti,  want  Cotfiagratiinu,  that  will  bum  down  a  hnndred  hoiiaee, 
to  give  activity  to  their  branchei  of  buaincM. 

Thai  the  civilized  mecbaniim  not  only  doprivea  lu  of  the  great  economiea  of 
Anocialion,  bat  il  DrgaaizeB  a  regular  Iiidiutrial  War.  in  which  one-bair  the  talent, 
cfiotta  and  labor  of  individual!  ia  waited  by  conflicting  intareata.  No  proleetive  aid 
i*  given  to  tbe  indiTidual  by  xiciety ;  no  Social  JPraeirfavw  eiiiti  to  extend  him  rap- 
port; be  mnilfighthiB  own  way,  and  aocie^  carea  bnE  little  how  ;  ifhefailaand 
poverty  ia  hia  lot,  he  ia  left  to  uSer  alone. 

Tbe  defecla  ofthia  ayalem,  with  ita  piece-maal  or  fragmental  ayatem  ofcultivatioti, 
•re  «o  great,  that  it  is  earpriiiaf  do  one  haa  analyzed  them,  or  at  leaat  aome  of  the 
moat  palpable,  like  the  foUowing: 

DEVICTi  or  IKDniTBV  IIXRCim  BV  atP&IUTI  MHILU«. 


In.  gmoUeat  poanble  Aaaocialion:  aaingle  family  witbont  capital,  credit  orei- 
teiior  relation*;  and  often  even  witbont  tha  neeeMaryimpl^menta  of  jndnaliy. 

3d.  Laboar  without  rivalry,  proaecuted  alone  the  entire  day  tfarongh,  without 
vaiiely  or  efaaitse. 

3d.  No  vaiMty  of  oempUiolia,  no  elegance  in  lb*  orfaniiatiwi  of  iadwDj,  of 
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4di.  No  Mjtum  for  dtTalopii^  Um  iiatiiKts  of  chiUran,  and  for  ciTini  Ifaam  u 
indnitnal  cduntioD. 

5th.  HiMppIieaiiaii  of  (be  labow  of  mzm  aod  >gM;  bod  tdapUtion  oreollintiDD 
U  the  aoil ;  •leeni**  poTfcr  giran  lo  capital,  and  ila  ^lannf  orar  indoMrj. 

Sdi.  Complication  in  laboar,  obliginf  a  aincle  indiridnat  to  axaentB  am^  put  and 
detail  of  ■  work. 

7th.  Waite  of  talent  and  capacitjea,  and  waiU  orajiutajatem  orTemtUMCBtion, 
gnanntf  ing  to  aU,  to  the  cliiJd  mad  wamui,  m  trail  fw  to  the  man,  a  Aai*  of  the 
fODeral  prodocti  prapontonal  to  their  L^boiu,  Capital  and  Skin. 

Sth.  SepaiatioB  and  coUiiion  of  Ibe  tbrae  piimordial  biaachaa  of  ladoMtj,  agri- 
onltnret  muuUaatarai  at^  domeatic  labour. 

Ml.  Fabe  and  «n»n-lii«l  compeiitioQ  in  iDdiutry ;  oppodiioQ  of  like  brancbei  of 
bannaa  and  laboor,  ioilead  of  Awociatioa  and  eniiil*li*e  liralij. 

lOlh.  Produclioa  and  eonaiuaption  mbaerviem  to  commerce  :  dependent  upon  it 
for  alt  their  aalet  and  pnrchsaaa ;  which  dependencj  opena  an  nnitatiicted  field  to 
Iba  adnlteiationa,  fiandi,  monopoliea  and  othar  depredationa  of  a  nma  <rf'inlw> 


Then  crilicisiiK  of  the  ayatem  of  isolated  households  are  necesBaiy,  br 
the  Bystem  baa  engeddered  such  a  spirit  of  aeUuihneas  and  individualiam 
iQ  men,  that  a  secret  antipathy  to  Asiociatioii  and  unity  of  action  very 
genernliy  exiBts. 

Free  competition  and  individual  KCti(»i  in  commerce  DDd  industiy,  an 
the  two  great  and  &.vouiite  principles  of  poUtic&l  ecoooouats.  Tbey  im- 
agine that  iheM  principles  are  aufficient  to  nwin^^'i'^  ocder  and  equiltttriiiin 
in  buaineea  and  indttstrial  relationa ;  and  practical  expoienoe  has  not  jA 
convinced  them  of  their  error. 

Free  competition  in  industry  reduces  the  labouring  classes  to  a'miBeia- 
ble  stale  of  dq^endency  and  opfHeesion  \  it  places  them  bound  band  and 
foot  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  have  the  capital  and  credit  of  aocie^  in 
their  hands ;  reduces  their  pay  to  the  lowest  degree  that  will  sustain  lifi^ 
and  lengthens  their  day's  labour  to  the  lUmoet  that  human  strength  can 
bear.  Sueh  ore  the  results  of  our  vaunted  system  of  &ee  competition,  a 
system  which  the  political  ecoa(»nists  of  France  and  England  ore 
loud  in  extolling,  although  they  have  before  their  eyes  the  spectacle  of 
the  frightful  misery  and  degradation,  which  it  entaile  upon  the  mass. 

In  commerce,  &ee  competition  leads  to  firaud,  cbeat^,  excesses  and 
revuluons  of  every  kind.  These  revulsioDs  bear  not  only  oo  the  commer- 
cial classes,  but  they  react  with  double  violence  oa  the  labouring  mass ; 
wheo  a  commecraol  stagnation  takes  pl(u»,  and  the  merchants  break,  the 
woridng  classes  starve. 

A  few  political  economists  in  France  have  condemned  the  princifle  of 
6ee  competition.  Among  others  we  will  mention  Mr.  Blanqui,  who  oc- 
cupies the  chair  C^  political  eaaaaxay  at  the  University  <£  Paris.  He  has 
denounced  it,  and  stated  io  his  lectures,  that  Fourier,  who  gave  a>  eady 
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OS  1808  in  his  first  work  a  most  searching  criticiem  of  commeTce  and 
free  competition,  waa  right,  and  right  sJone  agtunst  all  the  political  econo- 
isists  of  the  time.  People  are  timid  in  condemiuDg  ideas  which  have  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  and  an  avowal  of  the  above  nature 
is  important,  aa  it  opens  the  wajr  for  discussion. 

We  will  terminate  our  criticisms  of  free  competition  with  one  more  Gat 
of  defecls  which  result  from  the  action  of  isolated  individuals  in  industry. 
See  chapter  fourteenth. 


DEFECTS  or  INDIVIDUAL  ACTION  IN  INDUSTEY, 

/find  Joinr,  tttdtnct  tmitJiU. 
lit.  Death  of  the  op«ratiTe  or  warimuii. 
3d.  Panooa]  incotutBiicf. 

3d.  Contnat  orcharader  between  &thcT  and  md. 
4lb.  Abfeoce  of  ijrtem  and  eeonoin;. 
5tb.  Fiand,  laicenj  and  genend  diatnut. 
flth.  Stoppage  of  work  (ram  nanl  of  meaiu. 
7th.  Conflict  of  rival  enteiprizea. 

CONFUCT   OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  WITH  THE  COLLECTIVE  IK- 
TERE8T. 
ABSENCE  OF  UNITY  IN  PLANS  AND  EXECUTION. 


IM.  Diatit ;  it  poti  a  atop  to  ilie  undeitakingi  of  a  man  nnder  ci 
wbtm  no  one  arannd  him  haa  the  intention  of  eontinuinglbem,  orthe  nacaaMl^ 
capital  and  talent. 

2d.  iJMnuMKcy ;  it  cattiv  indirtduaia  to  change  or  neglect  their  meanMa,  aad 
prerenta  woHc  attaining  perfection  and  atatnlity. 

3d.  Contnat  of  dumOtrbttiBeaifatliamtd  lot,  between  the  donor  and  inheritor ; 
contraal  which  caoMa  the  one  to  abandon  or  change  norka  commenced  by  the  other. 

4lh.  AbKiux  t^  wflttm  aad  eamontfi;  advantage!  ineompatible  with  indiridttal 
action  in  indnitry;  large  OModaliani  are  neceanrjr  lo  ajiiMtnatize  at)  branchea  of 
work,  whether  houaehold  or  agricullnral. 

5th.  Fraiid  and  lantng;  inherent  defeeta  in  all  eoterpriHa  wbate  the  workmen 
are  not  intereated,  and  do  not  partidpale  in  the  proBta  aceordjtig  to  labonr,  o^ptlal  . 
and  aldll. 

6tfa.  Stoppap  of  Lohiar  for  want  of  employment,  macbinea,  impleotenta,  work- 
•hopa,  capital  and  credit, — want)  which  are  oonatantly  paialning  civiliced  iadnatrf. 

7th.  Confiia  qf  ricwJ  tuttrjmta ;  civilized  rivalriea  are  hoatile  and  not  MnDlaim ; 
one  mannfactnref  atrivei  to  break  down  another,  who  ia  a  compaliliir ;  tbe  indaatna] 
rkiaarei  are  hoita  of  reapective  euemiea. 

CONFLICT  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  WITH  THE  COLLECTIVE  IN- 
TEREST, wliich  we  aee  in  the  deatmctuD  of  game,  roio  of  Siherieg,  detarioiation 
of  climate. 

ABSENCE  OF  UNITY  IN  PLANS  AND  FJIECUTION ;  the  dvitaed  »[d«r 
ia  a  monilroiiB  aaaamUage  of  all  duplieiliea. 

Binedfaio*rorM£nct  jwritsde,  aayatem  prodnctive  of  veiatien,  dinppoinUnent 
Vid  perMcation  for  the  lahoanng  maaa. 
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DdaiU  relative  to  t/le  organization  of  Jls&odation. 

If  the  above  d^cte,  which  are  inseparable  from  Ihe  system  of  isolated 
&aiilies,  cmvince  the  reader  of  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  that  Byetcm,  he 
vill  be  more  inclined  to  examine  the  question  of  AsBociation,  and  the  means 
of  effectmg  a  change  in  the  present  domestic  organization. 

We  of  course  can  give  in  the  present  article  but  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  the  system  of  Association,  which  is  advocated  in  the  work  before  us. 
Thoee  wishing  to  understand  the  details  of  the  syEtem,  must  read  the 
work  itself;  and  we  will  remark,  that  without  a  knowledge  of  thoee 
cletails,  it  cannot  be  understood,  for  what  seems  impossible  at  first,  seems 
practicable  when  the  means  of  execution  are  pointed  out. 

For  an  Association  of  two  thousand  persons,  a  tract  of  land  about  three 
miles  square,  say  six  thousand  acres,  is  necessary.  This  tract  would 
form  a  domain  which  could  be  overseen  and  cultivated  with  the  unity,  in- 
telligence and  skill  of  the  farm  of  an  exp^enced  and  opulent  agri- 
culturalist. 

Instead  of  three  hundred  little  houses  of  the  present  order,  which  vie 
with  each  other  only  in  dirt  and  inconvenience,  the  AsBOciatura  would 
construct  a  large  and  elegant  Edifice  in  the  centre  of  its  domain,  adapted 
to  all  the  social  relations  of  man,  and  to  the  wants  and  requirevtents  of  his 
nature.  We  will  observe  that  the  square  form  must  be  avoided;  the 
edifice  should  be  composed  of  a  centre,  wings  and  sub- wings,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent unifcHTmity  of  any  kind,  to  which  human  nature  is  strongly  opposed. 

The  system  of  Association  which  we  advocate  is  no  arbitrary  plan  or 
tygtem  of  an  individual ;  it  is  based  upon  the  laws  which  regulate  the  ■ 
action  of  the  passions,  and  is  deduced  torn,  and  adapted  to,  the  moral  (or 
passional)  and  intellectual  requirements  of  human  nature. 

To  organize  a  true  system  of  society,  we  must  possess  a  knowledge  of 
Man,— of  his  Passions.  How  can  we  frame  or  organize  social  institutions, 
when  we  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  bebg  to  whom  they  are  to 
be  applied?  But  it  will  be  answered  that  we  do  understand  the 
nature  of  mac,  that  philosophen  have  been  engaged  for  centuriea  in  this 
study.  This  is  an  errw ;  philoeopheis  have  been  engaged  merely  in  me- 
taphysical subtilities  and  discussions  relating  to  the  generation  of  ideas, 
the  nature  of  the  conscience,  the  memory,  &c.,  which  lead  to  no  results. 
What  we  want  ia  a  knowledge  of  the  passions,  of  their  tendencies  and 
requirements.  Poeeessing  this  knowledge,  we  can  organize  a  society 
guited  to  (hem,  and  in  which  they  would  receive  a  true  and  harmooioua 
development.  In  our  present  societies  the  passions  are  perverted,  misdi- 
rected and  falsely  devebped  ;  and  men  of  science<-and  legislator  seeine 
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this  artificial  pervertioa  and  misdirection,  have  euppoaed  that  the  pAMions 
were  inherently  vicious  and  depraved  They  have  endeavoured  in  con- 
Bequence  to  repress  their  action,  and  force  them  by  constnuDt  and  violence 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  lalae  social  insUtuUoDa,  whidi  the;  have  esta- 
Uiahed.  The  world  in  believing  the  passioas  de]H:aved  and  vicious,  is 
completely  b  the  dark  with  regard  to  human  nature, — is  igixirant  of  its 
firet  elementa.  The  passions  are  the  impelling  power  within  us,  THE 
CAUSE  OF  ALL  OUR  ACTIONS.  How  can  we  comprehend  man 
without  a  knowledge  of  this  most  important  branch  of  his  intellectual  nature, 
or  rather  when  our  minds  are  filled  with  the  grossest  prejudices  with  r^aid 
to  it  ?  The  passions  are  capable  of  high  and  l»illjant  harmonies,  and 
in  a  true  social  order  they  would  produce  as  much  unity  and  ciRicord,  as 
they  now  produce  discord,  vice,  and  cnme.  The  Divinity  did  not 
give  them  to  us  without  precalculating  their  action  and  eflecla,  and  as- 
signing them  some  Junction  or  employment  worthy  of  his  wisdom.  We 
may  ihwefore  feel  assured,  that  in  a  true  system  of  sociely,  they  will  direct 
■js  to  social  Harmony  and  Unity, — as  in  our  false  societies  which  derange 
their  natural  action,  they  lead  us  to  discord  and  perdition. 

To  Fourier  is  due  the  hoiun'  (£  discovering  the  laws  which  govern  the 
passions,  and  from  those  laws  he  deduced  a  social  organization  suited  to 
their  nature.  Should  the  system  he  proposes  be  wrong  in  some  of  its  details, 
it  can  be  corrected  by  practical  experience,  bvi  tht  foundation  upon  which  it 
is  basedjCannoi  be  shaken.  We  willrecuragainiatei  to  thequesCionofthe 
adaptatioa  of  sgciety  to  man. 

There  is  no  medkxxiiy  in  the  system  of  Association  which  is  advocated 
in  the  work  before  us.  It  is  a  eyttem  full  of  liberty  and  grandeur, 
worthy  of  the  noble  nature  of  man  and  the  Divinity  who  created  it, — a 
system  in  which  all  the  faculties,  talents  and  intellectual  powers  of  the 
human  race  will  be  called  out,  and  the  highest  development  given  to  Art, 
Industry  and  Science. 

To  show  that  on  the  question  of  architecture,  which  is  a  detail  of  the  ' 
general  system,  no  circumscribed  and  narrow  views  are  eotertaiued,  we 
will  quote  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Brisbane  on  the  subject.  Theae 
remarks  are  introductory  to  an  explanation  of  the  edifices  of  Association. 

"  Up  U>  the  present  time,  tber*  baa  been  no  Umty  in  the  arehitactiue  of  man ;  he  hu 
erected  ijolated  buildings  Tor  ipeci&l  parponea,  i^ch  beai  [lie  impresi,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  of  hia  iiicoherBnlwicialeiiitenca,iind  the  pervertion  ofhig  paniona.  In 
the  dwelling  honse,  ws  find  depioted  ihe  MlfiilinMi  and  circomMribed  ipirit  of  lh« 
Jwkutt  family ;  in  tlie  gloomj  pri>on,  tb«  vica  and  diacord  (ttondaiit  upon  Ifae  fkke 
devslapment  of  the  paaaioni ;  in  the  churcb,  (which  ia  the  manifeatation  of  a  Due 
aentiment,)  the  aueatation  of  the  tie,  which  exisU  belwean  nwn  and  the  taixa 
of  his  being. 

Yea,  the  ArchitMtnre  of  civilization  bean  apon  il  the  impreia  of  die  aetfiahneaa,  vice, 
{MTBitjaaddiaDordoftfaUaociety.  CivilizationhaacoiuequaD%ilacTamp«dtDdia»- 
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Ittad  hauMboldf ,  ita  juk  md  paiuUiitiuiei,  iti  poorJioiuH,  ill  lunatic  uyhuiu.  M 
tora  and  ibrtificatioiu,  and  iti  Kaffolds  and  dongeoni.  Could  the  •ocial  f^Ktiea 
whicb  now  reigai,  be  nflected  more  faithfully  Iban  it  ia  in  pnaeat  conMnictioiu  T 

Aawdation  will  have  m  iRCHiTCcTinut,  and  it  will  be  an  architectare  o(  combi- 
nation and  anitf.  Whan  men  an  BMociated  and  united,  one  vaat  and  elegant  ecB- 
flca  wSI  rqilace  bnnilnda  of  the  laolated  and  nuaeraUe  comtnotioiia  of  oivilintion. 

■nieadifioe  of  aFlulanxmiutbeplannedlonut  lbs  reqnireniBnU  of  homan  nar 
lire,  and  adapted  to  the  individaal  and  iocial  relationi,  wanti  and  pleaaiiraa  of  an 
A«ociation  of  tno  thoniand  peraotu.  From  a  perfect  knowledge  of  haman  naloje, 
Mn  we  not  deduce  the  conatraclion  of  an  edifice  perfectly  auited  to  ilT  Meet  ceiv 
tainly.  Ai  perfectly  u  the  body  ia  adapted  to  the  aoul,  •<>  peifeedy  can  man  ad^>t 
hia  dwelling  to  the  demanda  of  hii  aocial  eiiilence. 

Let  oa  explain  thia  by  an  example.  W«  find  in  nun  the  religiotii  aeuinteat:  it 
legnirea  an  etUfice  where  it  can  manifeit  itaelf  with  dignity.  Difierent  retigioni 
have  called  forth  different  architectarBB, — pompoui  or  aolsDui,  like  the  ipirit  which 
animated  ifaem.  The  chnrch,  the  temple,  the  moaqae,  the  pKgoda  are  architectural 
•ipteaiona  of  a  profonnd  aentiinent  or  attraction  in  man.  If  he  can  baild  an  edi- 
Am,  which  iball  anawer  to  one  of  the  requirementa  or  tentimenta  of  hia  nature,  can 
be  not,  with  a  tnie  knowledge  of  hia  whole  nature,  baild  an  edifice,  whicb  ohall  an. 
■wer  to  all  hia  sentimeQla  and  wauti,  or  to  all  hia  paaaionBl  requirementa  I  Yea, 
tod  the  oeotniy  will  proTO  iL 

In  the  arGhiteeinn  of  the  future,  there  will  be  noduog  arbitnt; ;  it  wiS  be  baaed 
upon  the  paaaional  barmoniea  af  human  nature,  and  will  combine  in  the  hi^Mat  de- 
gree the  uaeful  and  the  beantiful. 

All  Tarietiea  and  kindi  of  edificei,  which  are  neeeaMry  to  man,  and  which  are 
now  Bcaltered  and  iaolatsd,  will  be  combined  aitd  inlerwoTen  in  one  veat  conattuo- 
tioo,  which  will  form  the  hboe  of  a  Phalanx.  It  will  a>  much  excel  in  arduteotural 
baMl^  and  harmony  the  contracted  and  iaolatad  dwelling  booie  of  oiriliiatton,  oa 
the  intaUigem  beinga,  who  inhabit  It,  will  excel  in  aocial  and  paauonal  harmony  the 
dlMordant  and  aelSah  familj  of  the  present  order." 

To  relum  (o  details.  The  lands,  edifices,  floclu,  irojJemenUi,  &c.,  of 
the  Asaociatifm,  will  be  represented  bj  stock,  divided  into  shares,  as 
ia  the  capital  of  banks  at  present.  The  members  of  the  asaocialioa  will  own 
stock  according  to  itieai  meane,  and  to  own  aUwk  is  the  same  as  to  own 
the  laitds  ai»l  edifices  themselves,  for  they  are  mortgaged  to  secure  it.  A 
quarter  or  third  of  the  total  product  of  the  association  win  go  to  pay  the  in- 
terast  oa  tbe  shares ;  the  bdance  to  labour  and  skill  An  inTentory  will  be 
taken  at  the  end  of  eat^  year,  when  the  annual  profits  are  ascertained,  and 
divided  among  the  members  according  to  (heir  Labottr,  Capital  and  Skill. 

With  (he  aid  of  a  eoieotific  system  o(  cultivation,  a  judicioui  applica- 
tion of  Ute  labour  of  saxes  and  ages  to  industry,  and  of  cultivation  to  loca- 
Ktiee,  th«  product  of  Ute  association  would  be  enotnxms ;  as  a  consequence 
the  interest  which  capital  would  receive,  would  be  ample.  This  would 
ctxiciliate  the  feelings  of  capitalists,  and  render  them  the  partizans  of  Asso- 
ciation, to  which  no  doubt  they  will  at  first  be  onxMod.     laatiuoayatcin 
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of  Atmciatjan,  we  muit  satiify  every  body ;  if  we  iDcnaaa  lenJidd  the 
bftuDeormeuui  of  the  poorer  duBM,  we  must  double  at  leaM  the  faitiine 
of  (he  rich.  We  must  not  abue  the  mqkII  miDority  of  Rich  to  elerate 
the  Tftat  majority  (tf  Pom;  we  must  elsvata  bU  dasBes  bi  above  the  coodi- 
ticni  (^  the  most  &roared  in  society  at  pieaent. 

A  pefwm  on  mtering  the  Assocdalion,  could  invoBt  his  moi^,  or,  if  he 
had  DDOe^  his  savinga,  in  stock,  which  irill  be  the  best  kind  of  property. 
Ifhe  wished  to  leave  the  Asaodation,  ha  could  do  so,  selling  his  shaies  or 
reiaiciiig  them  at  his  option ;  if  he  letwned  them,  be  would  receiTe 
interest  on  them  as  before. 

With  the  aid  of  this  sjratem  of  sharehold  property,  we  attain  a  very 
io^iortant  result,  to  wit :  C/m^  of  the  individual  with  tht  coUtetiiDt  interett. 
No  member  of  the  association  recNves  interest  from  the  product  of  this  oi 
that  piece  of  land,  but  from  the  mUre  domain ;  every  person  coosequently 
who  owns  slock,  is  ini^eeted  in  a  judiotous  cultivatiui  of  every  part  of  it. 
Every  person  will  also  wish  that  the  edificea  eboukl  not  be  injured,  and 
that  eveijrthing  be  kept  in  pwfect  order.  There  will  be  perfect  unity 
and  identity  <tf  inteieste,  instead  of  their  permanent  conflict,  as  is  at  pre- 
set the  case.  As  tilings  are  now  organized,  ooe  &nnec  is  indifiorent  as 
10  the  maiUMr  the  &rm  of  a  neighbour  is  cultivated,  and  rate  miuiubc- 
tuier  strives  to  break  another  down. 

A  astern  of  shaiehold  pn^>erty  will  maintain  indmidual  property, 
and  do  away  at  the  same  time  with  the  abuses  of  indioiAiai  property. 
We  will  point  out  ooe  or  two  of  these  abuses,  as  the  reader  may  not  un- 
derstand what  we  mean  by  the  expreesim.  Three  hundred  families  cul- 
tivate most  miserably  at  present  three  hundred  little  farms,  misapplying 
and  wearing  out  the  toil,  which  they  have  the  iuU  right  (o  do,  because 
lAey  potaeat  the  absolvie  ownerthip  of  U.  Tius  is  certainly  an  abuse,  and 
one  which  diminishes  greatly  the  wealth  of  aodety.  If  we  add  all  the 
quarrels,  litigations  and  law.euiU  about  bad  titles,  boundary  Unes,  theAi, 
breaking  down  of  fences,  &c.,  which  grow  out  ot  the  {Hesent  system  of 
isolated  individual  properiy,  IX  it  may  be  termed,  we  have  anotber.  These 
abuses  would  be  corrected  in  the  system  of  sharebotd  property  ctf  Aaso- 
ciatian. 

Another  important  consideration  is  that  this  unity  of  interests  wouU 
soon  lead  to  unity  or  opinion  and  hannuiy  of  feeing  between  the  members 
of  the  Assomtira.  The  views  and  sentiments  of  peo|de  are  strongly  acted 
upon  by  their  interests,  and  where  we  find  conflicting  interests,  w«  find 
oonflicting  opinions  and  convictiuiB.  Ctmfliota  m  commeroe  and  industry 
extend  to  politics,  and  give  rise  to  vkdent  political  parties.  Capital  and 
otunmerce,  fw  example,  are  at  war  with  productive  industry,  and  the  pro- 
dudng  classes  are  at  war  with  each  other.  From  this  stale  of  things 
spring  those  interminaUe  controvernea  whether  the  oountiy  shall  have 
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banks  or  no  bonks,  an  extended  credit  Bystem  or  no  credit  Bystem.  From 
conflicb!  in  other  interests,  arise  other  contraversiea  about  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, the  question  of  mtonal  improvemeatB,  &«.  There  will  be  no  end  to 
these  disputes,  so  loag  as  the  present  division  oT  intereets  exists. 

The  two  great  political  parties  which  absorb  at  present  the  attention  of 
the  country,  have  grown  out  of  conflicts  in  conunercial,  iodustnal  and  po- 
litical interests.  The  commercial  interest  has  by  persevenng  efforts 
wrought  a  diange  in  the  adminietration,  against  which  it  took  up  arms, 
because  it  bdieved  it  the  determined  foe  of  the  present  bonking;  and  credit 
system, — the  nteons  by  which  commerce  widds  its  vast  power  and  its 
sway  over  industry. 

AssociatioD  alone  can  solve  these  difficulties:  it  will  hainxnize  all 
interests,  give  an  immense  development  to  agriculture  and  productive 
industry  in  gmeral,  increase  greatly  the  wealth  r^  society,  correct  com- 
mercial abuses,  and  base  credit  upon  its  only  true  foundation,  upon  pn>- 
duction,  and  not  upon  speculation  and  artiScial  cmificleoce.  But  to  rMum 
to  details. 

In  a  true  system  of  Association,  we  must  not  only  respect  individual 
rights  and  individual  liboty,  but  greatly  extend  them.  With  a  system  dS 
sharehold  property,  we  restrict  none  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  re- 
gards property ;  let  us  show  how  we  will  respect  bis  Uberty  in  dmnestic 
relations, — in  the  mode  of  living  and  lodging,  which  are  two  important 
branches  of  those  relations. 

The  private  apartments  of  the  edifice  should  vary  greatly  in  price  and 
size,  ao  as  to  suit  all  tastes  and  fortunes.  Individuals  and  femilies  in  rent- 
ing apartments  will  consult  lireely  their  inclinatitxis,  making  their  setections 
according  to  price,  location,  &c.  No  constraint,  ik)  controlin^  of  individual 
will  should  take  place  i  if  a  rich  man  wishes  to  rent  a  cheap  apartment,  let 
him  do  so;  Association  cannot  be  muntained  where  there  is  unifomaity;  on 
the  contrary,  the  greatest  variety  must  exist,  for  it  is  only  by  that  means 
that  all  tastes  and  inclinations  can  be  satisfied. 

The  same  liberty  of  choice  must  exist  in  the  mode  of  eating  ;  there 
must  be  tablesat  different  prices, — at  least  three,  occupying  three  spacious 
banquet  halls,  alongside  of  which  will  be  reserved  a  large  number  of  small 
dining  rooms,  where  groupes  and  parUes  can  dine  by  themselves.  Parties 
of  liiends  will  wish  daily  to  dine  apart  from  the  laige  tables ;  they  can  do 
so  in  these  rooms,  where  thej  will  be  served  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the 
public  tables.  Families  can,  if  they  wish,  dine  in  thor  private  apait- 
ments.  With  this  system  a  perstn  may  vary  lus  table  and  company  as 
crften  as  the  desire  may  dictate ;  whereas  the  mass  at  pres^it  in  thor 
poor  households  dme  monotonously  and  miserably  the  entire  year  through 
without  change  m  variety.  With  the  waste  which  arises  from  the 
complication  of  cooks,  kitchens,  fires,  &c.,  it  coats  csore  to  live  mise- 
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mUy  u  tbingB  are  now  organized,  than  it  would  to  Hve  eplendidly  in 


A  bundled  objectiODa  will  of  coune  be  urged  ag&iiiBt  this  ayuHat,  but 
they  vho  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  work  of  Mi.  Brobane,  will  find 
them  anawered.  AaeociatioQ  has  means  of  hannonizing  and  conciliating 
interesta  and  feelinge  of  which  men  at  present  can  have  do  idea.  With  its 
Byatemofunifoim  education,  its  general  politeness  and  rieganceofmaDners, 
development  of  all  varieties  of  genius  and  talent,  it  will  do  away  in  the  first 
place  with  aniipaihies  of  casts  and  claseee,  and  will  call  out  in  thor  place 
a  thousand  ties  and  means  of  concord. 

The  mode  of  living  above  deeciibed  would  guarantee  the  most  perfect 
liberty  in  domestic  relations,  which  is  the  great  problem  association  has  to 
solve.  If  we  con  fulfil  the  three  following  condititms,  let.  Economy,  2d. 
Unity  of  Jetton,  and  3d,  Individual  Liberty,  there  can  exist  no  objections 
agtunat  ossomtitxi. 

Association  would  be  [a  paradise  for  the  poor ;  it  would  reUeve  them 
from  all  thoea  horasaiiig  cares  and  wants  with  which  they  are  now  besieged. 
They  would  have  to  settle  but  oTice  a  year  for  their  rent,  living  and 
cbthiog ;  and  in  the  agreeable  and  attractive  occupations  of  a  well-orga- 
nized syetem  of  industry,  they  would  be  certain  of  earning  more  than  their 
expenses  would  amount  to.  Pov^y  for  the  present  and  anxiety  for  the 
future,  could  «n>eequently  be  done  away  with. 

How  do  [he  mass  now  live  1  la  present  want,  and  uncertainty  of  the 
morrow.  They  are  tormented  quarterly,  often  weekly,  for  the  paymmt 
of  their  rent,  driven  from  house  to  house,  their  furniture  sold,  they  thon- 
sclvea  turned  into  the  street,  and  lefl  often  without  a  covering  or  shelter. 
Go  through  our  back  streets  where  the  poor  congregate,  look  into  the  dark 
and  damp  cellora  oa  you  pass,  examine  the  miserable  and  cramped  tene- 
ments fiom  which  even  the  aii  of  heaven,  which  costs  nothing,  is  ^ut  out, 
and  see  how  humanity  lives.  Can  the  existence  of  the  vast  maji^ty  of 
oui  fellow  beings  be  called  an  existence  ?  an  existence  BUch  as  Ood  in- 
tended for  his  creatures,  or  is  it  a  dreary  and  sickening  combat  against  care 
and  misery  1  If  the  rich  prefer  their  isolated  residences,  let  them  do  so ; 
there  can  be  no  objections ;  but  if  they  feel  any  pbilanthropliy  for  the 
moss,  let  them  not  oppose  association. 

The  great  economies  which  would  result  from  associatian,  would  be  a 
most  important  means  of  increasing  the  wealth  of  society.  Economy,  it 
is  true,  is  now  preached,  but  it  is  individual  economy  or  a  kind  of  stinting 
parsimony,  which  is  of  no  avail ;  we  want  general  or  collective  economies. 
An  associalioD  would  not  have  three  hundred  kitchens  and  three  hundred 
fires,  as  have  three  hundred  femiliee  in  the  present  order ;  it  would  have 
one  vast  kitchen,  well  provided  with  every  convenience,  and  four  or  five 
fires.    Twenty  or  thirty  experienced  cooks  wouW  replace  the  three  hun- 
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dred  of  the  pnaent  syxitm,  sod  le&T«  the  remainiag  two  fanndred  uid 
•erenty  to  devote  ihemeelTes  to  [»oductive  occupatioDB.  The  ecoaoniiei 
of  [BBsoci&tioD  become  thua  truly  coknal ;  with  their  aid  a  Buffidaic; 
could— Buppoaing  even  no  more  was  produced  thui  at  preseQt-~be 
gtwranteed  to  all.  What  tben  will  f^e  the  welbra  at  the  nutM  when  the 
product  of  induBtiy  is  increased  six  or  eight  fold  f 

To  ^sa  the  great  social  refoim  of  which  it  is  here  queMioD,  it  will  ooly 
be  neceeaary  to  replace  the  present  defective  organization  of  the  village 
w  township,  by  association.  If  the  first  association  organized  paid  a.  good 
interest  on  capital,  and  [RDved  of  immense  advantage  to  the  vcrinng 
claanno,  others  would  be  speedily  established,  and  the  system  would 
spread  with  the  rapidity  ctf  any  discovery  (^  great  and  practical  advantage 
toaa 

Let  AsBDciations  replace  our  Townships,  composed  of  isolated  bmilies, 
and  all  refbrms  in  commerce,  banking,  law  and  legislation,  whidi  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  will  foUow  of  tbenwrivea  and  without  ccndroversy. 
Political  and  other  abuses  grow  out  a(  the  blee  organization  of  society, 
and  it  ii  useleM  to  undertake  to  leSma  mere  effecit,  when  we  leave  un- 
touched the  false  organization  whidi  produces  them.  A  reform  in  agri- 
culture and  the  domestic  system  is  the  foundatknofallothetreforma  ;  and 
until  it  is  commoiced  there,  the  world  will  be  prapetually  contending  lor 
petty,  triflbg  and  superficial  reforms,  which  when  attained  lead  to  no 
results.  A  practical  trial  of  anociation,  which  would  test  the  question 
whether  a  fundamental  change  in  the  present  system  of  industry  and 
isolated  households  is  poosiUe,  could  be  made  with  fire  hundred  ftnona, 
and  for  about  $260,000. 


The  Pttttions. 

The  queationa  which  we  have  so  far  axaoiined,  may  be  considered 
praoticBl  in  their  nature,  as  they  relate  to  industry  and  the  domestic  organi- 
zation. We  will  examine  some  of  an  abstract  the«etical  character.  To 
discover  a  true  syston  of  society,  we  must  know  man,  ws  must  potaees, 
as  we  have  before  stated,  a  knowledge  of  the  passions,  attractions  and 
instincts  which  the  Divinity  has  placed  within  him,  as  well  ae  of  their  ten- 
danciee,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  them. 

Human  aocietiee  have  been  based  upon  the  emxieouB  suppoeitim 
that  man  was  inherently  depraved,  and  that  the  paeuons  were  capable  of 
btU  one  mode  of  action, — the  pretentfaUe  and  perverted  one.  Science  has 
not  yet  discovered  that  the  paanons  are  subject  to  a  douUe  action  or 
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two-fold  mode  of  development,  and  thM  they  can  produce  Aormowy  and 
viriut  as  well  as  discord,  vice  aod  crime.  In  the  talae  societiea  which 
have  existed  on  the  eartb,  the  paesione  have  been  blsely  developed,  and 
as  a  consequence  we  find  throughout  the  history  of  the  human  nca  a  pro- 
dominance  of  liaud,  injustice,  oppression,  carnage  and  duplicity  of  aciioa. 
Wo  have  seen  no  general  harmony  and  concord  of  the  passioDs,  no  pre- 
dominanca  of  liberty,  justice,  happiness  and  unity  of  aclioD  on  the  earth. 
Legislators  and  ntonlists  seeing  the  long  continuartce  of  the  false  develop- 
ment of  the  paseions,  have  supposed  it,  as  we  remarked  above,  to  be  their 
only  mode  of  action,  attd  believed  that  the  only  true  "pdicy  was  to  recess 
and  restrain  the  passions,  and  leave  them  the  least  development  poau- 
Ue.  To  effect  their  purpose  they  have  had  to  resort  to  iviaons,  scafiidds, 
criminal  codes,  monl  ordinances,  &c.,  and  after  all  their  efibrta,  they  have 
attained  do  end,  for  the  passions  eie  fiilly  as  perverae  and  active  now  as 
they  wore  in  Antiquity. 

"Msnofidsnoe,  (p.  241,)i>ceapied  ezdnuvely  with  tl]ehiitoijoflbepHl,>nd 
•eeing  tbe  coDtiDQUice  for  to  muj'  ceataiiM  ofiocial  miiery,  have  considsred  it  per- 
Dunant,  sod  sappoied  it  10  be  tbs  meiangtaUe  DeatiDf  of  tbe  human  race.  They 
have  fonght  for  the  eanee  of  ill  this  evil,  and  finm  mperSdal  obaervatiDii  tbaj  have 
dedered  it  to  be  in  humin  mtnTe— 4Ji  the  Panioni.  Od  them,  in  eomaqnenM,  hu 
been  heaped  a  monstroai  load  of  obliqaj,  and  man  baa  gone  fotlh  ttom  the  inqaaat 
ofiiaiiian  acience  with  the  brand  of  ditpra*il]' and  perrenitf  atamped  upon  him. 
Embarked  itpoii  thti  sea  areiror.thej  declare  thai  man  wai  not  made  forhappinea, 
that  (he  evila  he  auffen  are  a  conaequenci;  of  hia  depraved  namre,  and  that  no 
higher  Destiny  b  reserTed  far  him  than  tbe  preaenl  mingled  disorder  of  moral  and 
physical  (airing.  To  conciliate  this  monatroas  ttieoiy  wiA  tfte  creation  of  the 
earth,  and  the  existence  of  man  open  it,  they  aasart  diat  it  ia  a  valley  of  tears,  a  plaee 
of  probation,  where  he  ia  placed  to  expiate  by  sufiaring  the  impeifectiDn  of  his 
nature.— Life    becoiuei   a  ceaseless    combat,  a    mnumfu!    pilgrimage    towards 

Tfata  explication,  so  ansatiBlitcIory  and  repugnant,  is  contradicted  by  every  act  of 
man,  1^  every  impulse  of  his  soul.  He  seeks  for  happinaa  and  enjoymotit  as  a 
law  of  hia  nature,  as  apart  of  hi*  destiny !— be  seek*  for  riebaB  and  the  goods  of  this 
earth,  as  a  tight.  Although  disappointed  in  his  pursuit,  and  opprawsd  by  suffer- 
ing and  evil,  still  hope  is  not  extinct;  yonihlbland  evergreen,  it  encourages  hint  in 
lun  eSbrts.  and  instinct  wbispen  that  at  some  fhtnre  day  they  will  be  crowned  with 

Ifwe  study  the  passions  with  re8pect,ifwe  interrogate  their  laws  of  aetkia,  we 
shall  find  In  them  no  confirmation  of  the  above  dogmai  they  all  tencl.  if  rigfafl^  da> 
veloped,  to  cousciencious  and  harmonic  action.  And  let  ni  ask,  do  we  End  in  the 
Creation  around  ns  any  proof  that  man  was  put  upon  the  earth  to  mourn  and  sntTerf 
Do  not  its  ever  varying  richea  and  beantifiil  products,  so  delicately  adapted  to  hia 
want*  and  pleasures,  and  wbioh  seem  all  created  fbr  him  as  for  a  superior  being,  in- 
vite him  to  enjoy  J  Is  there  not  a  life  and  aniinaiion  in  Nature,  in  ber  great  ecenaa, 
moat  congenial  to  bis  ftelings  of  the  grand  and  beantifiil  T — In  tbe  soil  tones  of  her 
zephyrs,  in  the  fragrance  of  her  verdant  valleys,  in  the  murmur  of  her  fbresta  and 
stream*,  in  the  loir  moan  of  her  oceans,  and  in  the  ihouoand  voices  of  her  tnrds  and 
inspoti.  ia  thnre  not  a  Innimve.  which  whisper*  to  him.  thai  He,  who  nreated  in  his 
E2 
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love  IhB  Huvena  wilh  iheii  wonden,  the  Eaith  wilh  iti  flowen  and  it*  witen,  and 
die  HannoDf  of  the  Universe,  made  ool  thii  earth  a  valley  of  leva,  nor  placed  him 
npoQlta  discordaal  note  in  hii  Great  Concert! 

The  aytHem  of  asBociaiioD  which  we  advocate  is  based  upoD  the  good- 
nees  of  the  PiuBionB,  upon  the  doctrine  that  they  are  capable  of  Harmony, 
and  th&t  Man  ia  destined  to  baptnneas  on  thii  eaitfa.  Such  a  doctiine,  it 
mikee  tu,  is  cooBistokt  with  the  Dignity  of  man  and  the  Wisdom  of  the 
Divinity.  To  sustAin  it,  let  us  enter  into  some  further  coasidOTations  of 
the  mods  of  action  of  the  paniooe. 

To  oomprahend  the  nature  of  the  PaseionB,  we  must  be  careful  to  separ- 
ats  the  false  and  perverted  developmmta  which  they  rec«vB  m  our  aociB- 
ties  from  thev  true  naittre,  their  real  essence.  We  must  not  take  the  btd 
^ects  of  l/u  passions  when  perverted  for  ths  passions  themselves.  Lots, 
Sx  example,  may,  if  thwarted  and  disappointed,  turn  to  jealousy,  envy  or 
despair  :  ambition  to  haired  or  revenge.  We  most  not  commit  the  encr 
to  mistake  these  false  developmeats  ot  pervertioos  of  passions  for  true  and 
original  paasions ;  if  we  do,  we  misconceive  entirely  htiman  nature. 

The  Passiona  are  the  most  perfect  work  of  the  Diviruty,  but  like  an; 
othei  active  power  in  the  universe,  ihey  may  be  rightly  m  felsely  directed. 
If  rightly  directed  they  produce  Harmony  and  Ccmcord  j  if  bkely  directed 
they  produce  Discord,  Vice  and  Crime. 

In  the  rude  and  d^ctive  societies  which  man  has  established,  the  Pas- 
sions have  been  universally  perverted ;  so  that  up  to  the  preawt  time,  we 
have  only  seen  their  falee  development.  But  ihey  are  capable  t^  a  true 
and  harmonious  action ;  and  the  great  aim  of  sdence  should  be  lo  discover 
a  social  Order  adapted  to  their  nature,  and  which  will  devekipe  them 
rightly. 

To  illustrate  in  a  bmitiar  moniier  the  mode  of  action  of  the  Passicxu, 
we  will  compare  them  to  tt)e  notes 'of  music.  The  notes  of  music  are  b 
themselves  ]Mi/cc(.  No&ultcan  be  found  with  them,  and  no  musician 
would  wish  to  change  them.  Still  the  notes  of  music  can  produce  dis- 
cords as  well  as  harmoniea : — that  is,  rtey  are  capable  of  two  modes  of  ac- 
tion. If  played  upon  wisely,  they  produce  discords :  if  rightly,  harmo- 
nies. 

The  saute  is  true  with  regard  (o  the  Passbne ;  they  are  in  Ihemseives 
perfect,  but  are  capaUe  of  this  twofold  aOion ;  and  however  much  phikeo- 
phers  and  moralists  may  blame  tfaem,  they  could  not,  if  ihey  had  to  make 
them  over,  improve  upcm  or  change  there  in  any  way .  If  a  false  sodety 
deranges  their  natural  actiim,  they  tend  In  Diso»d,  and  [Hoduce  all  thoae 
bad  ^ects,  which  we  at  prewait  we ;  but  in  a  true  society,  they  will,  on 
the  contrary,tend  to  Hannooy,  Order  and  Virtue.  If  an  unskillful  musician 
produces  discords,  we  do  not  blame  the  music :  tee  separate  tie  discordt 
from  the  true  nature  of  the  notes,  and  blame  the  musician.     Let  tis  exorcise 
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the  same  impanialitj  towards  the  Passions ;  if  a  defective  ayetem  of  society 
violates  all  theii  demands  and  requirements  and  misdirects  them,  toe 
should  ttparate  their  f die  deeelopmenU  when  thus  mitdireeted  from  (har 
real  Essence,  and  blame  the  society  which  perverts  them.  The  social 
ntechanism  holds  to  the  PasaiooB  the  same  relation  that  the  musician  holds 
to^the  notes  of  music. 

The  world  baa  heretofore  looked  upon  the  social  orgauization  as  good, 
and  the  passioiu  as  bad ;  we  pursue  a  directly  opposite  policy ;  we 
condemn  our  false  societies,  and  exculpate  the  passions.  Human 
societies  have  varied  from  age  to  age  according  to  the  riowa  and  opinions 
of  legislators  ;  the  Passions  on  the  contrary  have  remained  unchanged 
through  all  ages  and  under  the  action  of  all  societies. 

Lawgivers  and  legislators  have  never  nndertaken  to  ad^>t  th« 
social  organization  to  the  passions  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  nni- 
versally  endeavoured  to  repress  the  passions  to  suit  their  views  and 
social  institutions.  In  this  unnatural  attempt  they  have  perverted 
them  ;  and  then  seeing  their  pervertion,  they  have  declared  them  to 
be  depraved  and  vicious.  Thia  radical  error,  as  superficial  as  it  is 
fatal,  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  our  present  societies  are  baaed, 
and  the  principal  guide  of  legislators,  moraUsts  and  philosophers  in 
framing  laws  and  institutions.  Until  this  radical  error  is  corrected, 
nothing  can  be  hoped  from  human  wisdom :  it  must  so  far  humble 
itself  as  to  study  with  respect  the  work  of  the  Divinity, — the  Passions, 
instead  of  arrogating  to  itself  the  right  of  condemning  them. 

The  first  step  towards  social  truth  is  to  comprehend  thai  the  pas- 
aions  must,  in  their  essence  or  natwe,  be  good, — for  the  Divinity  assigns 
to  no  demon  in  the  universe  the  power  of  creating, — and  that  it  is  only 
their  temporary  and  accidental  developmenla  which  are  false.  In  our  socie- 
ties with  their  indigence,  fraud,  oj^ression,  carnage  and  irusery,  Ae 
passions  are  harassed,  tortured  and  perverted,  and  nothing  else  can  be 
expected.  The  noble  duty  which  is  now  reserved  to  the  genius  of 
man,  is  to  discover  a  society  in  which  they  will  be  satisfied,  equilibrar 
ted  and  hamioniouriy  developed,  and  in  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
Divinity  and  the  dignity  of  human  nature  will  he  vindicated. 

A  clear  comprehension  of  the  question  of  the  passions,  is  so  very 
important  that  we  will  quote  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Brisbane  on  the 
subject.  We  take  them  from  chapter  se*«iiteendi  entitled  "  Destiny 
of  Man." 

"  Mm  »  B  componnd  being,  poiwned  of  punoiu  utd  attraclians,  and  a  compli- 
cated phyiieal  orgaDizatioD.  TbcM  ilflllMiDti  ofthe  hnman  machtiie  were  not  orea- 
ted  at  nndom,  without  method  and  order,  and  with  all  tfas  chance*  of  their  bein^ 
perpetnall;  in  eonfljct  and  diacord  nith  each  other.  Snppoae  a  machioiat  were  to 
a  mBGhiDe  without  an7plan,maktnfitiwhe«l> and  ipringa  wilbont  caleo- 
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UtioglbeiriwH;  ironld  w«not  baLevehimcnzjT  How  then  cm)  ne  ttiiak  Ihatlba 
greit  Madiuiiciui  or  the  Voijene  has  given  lu  IboK  irraatiiU  impiiUtt,  caSM 
puaiOH,  withont  CBlcaUliDK  tbeil  elTBCta, — without  adaptins  Ibain  to  tomeiocial 
order,  pre-eiutiag  in  his  intelligence,  nbich  wonid  make  use  of  them  all,  aa  m  many 
puu  of  ft  perfect  mechaniam  ! 

It  cannot  be  otberwiie:  "  baring  the  experieoce  of  millioni  of  worlda  antariotly 
created,"  be  calculated  with  mathematical  preciaiop  the  action  and  develapmcnii  of 
those  passions.  If  thej  are  at  present  condemned  lu  deprived  and  vicious,  it  ia  be 
cause  aciencB  has  not  discovered  (he  locial  order  intended  fortbem,  and  haaconuder- 
ed  their  false  deTelopmetit  in  our  subversive  sDcietiee  as  Ibeir  tme  Datum. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  science  hu  committed  amoet  puerile  error 
in  exprenaing  the  unboonded  admiratioo,  wbicb  it  has,  of  the  perfection  of  man's 
phjsical  organizBliaa,  while  it  has  condemned  on  the  nlher  hand  the  f  awons  and 
atlncliona — of  which  IbatDigBniMtion  ii  the  implement  merelj— as  bad  and  vidous. 

Let  OS  drew  a  simile  in  a  sphere  where  eiperience  has  est  [he  jndgment  righL 
Ao  improper  mode  ortiTiag  deranges,  u  we  know,  the  functions  of  the  hod;,  and, 
ifcontinned  in,  prodneaa  diaeasa  and  even  death.  Bad  food  and  treatment  maj  ren- 
der aeluld,  possessed  b/natureofawell-made  ftome,  rickety  and  otherwiee  pbjsi- 
csll;  deformed.  Reaianing  from  these  eiamplea,  it  ratjoirei  no  great  effort  of  the 
mind  to  suppose  that  ■ociel  relatioiu  falielj  organized  maj  misdirect  aud  pervert 
die  paanoos  in  their  sphere ;  develope  deceit,  selGshnesi  and  malice  in  the  place  of 
noble  sentimenla.  Such  is  the  case ;  the  passions  were  not  created  for  our  absurd 
eoeietiesi  therweredesti)iedt»edifieretilsocialmechaniBm,and  this  troth  accounts 
for  the  nntversal  doplici^  of  aotion,  the  contradiction  in  theory  and  practice,  which 
at  present  exist. 

From  populations  brought  up  in  poverty,  harassed  bf  anxiety,  oppressed  by 
monotonous  drudgery,  witbont  education,  without  development  of  their  intellects, 
their  entire  hves  one  series  of  cores  and  vexatiolis — which  is  the  condition  of  6k 
Tosl  msjorily  of  thebnmau  race — what  else  can  be  etpected,  than  beings  whose  pas- 
■loDol  or  moral  nature  is  distorted  and  perverted  7 

Legislators,  maralisls,  philosophers  and  the  rich  and  great,  freed  from  the  bnrden 
of  our  repagnonl  industry  and  provided  with  the  goods  of  this  earth,  condemn  hu- 
man nature,  because  it  will  not  confann  to  their  political  theories  and  institntiolH, 
and  undergo  without  oomploint  the  povettr,  drudgery  and  privations,  to  which  the 
present  state  of  things  subjects  us.  The  apontonaous  sentimeilt  of  justice  end  Uh- 
ertj,  which  burns  like  a  holy  flame  within  the  human  soul,  has  reacted, 
and  for  tbe  wallare  of  mankind,  against  those  false  social  Iheories  and  institutions; 
which,  hod  they  been  snbmitted  to,  would  have  condemned  the  human  race  perpetual- 
ty  to  the  miseries  of  the  civilned  and  barbarian  periods.  The  anthors  of  those  polit- 
eal  institutions  have  consequently  sought  Id  force  obedience  to  Ihem  by  moral  per- 
■Dsaions,  and  by  the  more  practical  means  of  scaffolds  and  prisons. 

Thur  olfiect  has  been  to  reform  human  nature  ; — how  far  have  they  succeeded  in 
their  efforts  1  Are  not  the  men  ofaurcivilizedsocietiBBasperi-Brse  as  were  those  of 
Greece,  Kome  or  Judeat  Politicians  and  philosophers — if  the  nnsthemaaof  five  aixl 
twen^  centuries  against  tbe  paMJons,  have  prodnoed  no  practical  eSeol,  wby  do  you 
not  sm^ect  your  own  tl>eorie^  and  the  systems  yott  have  pursued  1  Dojouknowfrom 
urint  source  d»e  passions  come  1 — areyonaudiotizedio  pronoutu:e  the  woritofthe 
Divinity  bad  I— and  if  so,  is  it  left  to  your  intelligence  to  correct  it?  Have  you 
not  the  experience  of  at  least  forty  centuries  beforeyou,  during  which  human  nature 
has  remained  the  same,  fixed  and  unvarying  in  its  sction,  while  your  social  views  and 
theories  have  changed  a  thousand  times  1  If  yon  still  have  confidence  in  them,  it  is 
time  you  knew,  that  the  revolt  of  the  passions  against  your  outrageous  societiei  is 
dw  voice  of  truth,  tha  voice  of  the  Divinity  pronouncing  their  cendamtiation. 
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Whit  an  oiUn|«^tiiiMNatnia  and  true  MiMtM  la  diMtrd  wilbout  eiaiaiiMtioB 
■oinipDitant  ui«JenwnlorUaii,ud>aPunoiii!  Bnppoie meehanii'Jiimi, for extni- 
pla,  had  rafoMd  to  iliidj  lb*  propwtiM  of  Meui,  ud  had  condamtied  il  u  u  nn- 
gmMTBabit  vaA  dan(aii>M  po>rer,  tiM)'  catttinlj  woqU  nam  bB*e  dii>e»*«nd  dN 
iteun  engiiM.  Tiat  it  eqiuUj  ime  wilh  regud  to  Ihe  puaom  :  lo  long  u  Inmui 
Kienea  eoadaoua  ttMB,  dcclora  Ibem  to  be  daoeitftd  gnidM,  to  b«  oor  enemica,  to 
long  nil!  il  be  lUMtUa  l»  aolve  Ibaproblam  of  Social  barawur,  aad  the  Deabny  of 
man.  Iiii  "■'j*'*— -— -^^f'trr'"'""'.  *"^  fT—if-ifftft —■-'--'■""  "''''«■"' 
taiidenciaatakanaallaoliT«(f,  dmwa  can  dednea  dw  lyilam  predeatiiMd  tot,  and 
applicaUa  to,  Ibem.  Thiaitudjcanaiiilj'iiafilM  iiioitiiTgaiitiieca«il]r,batllMb«- 
Iktf  in  tlia  dogma  Aat  our  nature  ii  radically  bad,  faai  aank  to  deeplj  iaio  tba  nunda 
of  meni  ibal  il  will  raqnira  a  great  ofibrl  to  eradicate  it  tod  bring  ibam  ba<i  to  4 
Handard  of  truth. 

It  wodWI  Mam,  bowavar,  that  tUrtf  camariea  oT  povertj  and  camage,  of  politieal 
and  adnuniitrBtiTa  eoBaoTaniaa,  A*«M  have  caatinaad  men  of  tb«  impotaocjr  of 
hoinan  legiilation,  and  laad  themlo  ael  aaida  tbair  prejodicei  fi>r  a  time  lo  nek  for 
a  remedy  ebewfaare  than  in  pai^  Miife  and  lagwhtiTa  controvsny.  Al  any  rati,  aa 
hnmaa  legi^tion  ia  all  baaed  on  Ibe  theory  of  the  depravity  of  bnman  natnn,  ita 
mieenble  piaetioal  rsBDlla  riMnld  bvre  been  alone  mffldent  to  prore  ttie  blaeneai  of 
Ibia  ontragemu  doctrine,  inenlling  alike  to  ifae  jMliee  of  tba  DlTJnily  and  10  the  dif- 
nilyof  Han. 

Eidier  die  paaaiona. art  iad,  or  dn  social  meehaniaa  iifaltt;  Tor  eiil  prevaik, 
'  and  lo  melancboly  extent.  If  the  former  be  tme,  then  there  ii  no  hope  of  a  better 
•tala  of  thing! ;  for  every  maani  of  repreiaion  and  cotutraint  that  hnmaii  ingaDiiitj 
eonM  tnraiU,  baa  be«n  applied  to  regalele  ibeir  aetioo,  but  all  in  vain ;  tbt^  hava 
ramatiMd  nt>dianged,  and  in  Ibe  eyes  of  the  moratiat,  aa  perrene  as  ever.  If,  hovr- 
ever,  the  latter  be  liiis  lliiil  ia,  if  Ae  aocial  mechaniim  be  false — that)  there  is  a 
cbanceofn  better  future;  for  our  iDcoberent  and  absurd  socielies  are  changing  mora 
orlesawith  every  cantniy.  They  are  at  (be  morcy  of  the  whim  of  a  tyrant,  or  ofa 
revotubon  of  the  mass :  they  may  therefore  be  reformed,  or  even  done  away  wilb 

Il  is  not  (he  pasuona  alone  wfaicb  are  lataelj  developed,  if  Ibeir  natural  law  is  not 
appUed  to  tbem;  il  ii  ao  with  any  other  aotive  power;  they  are  forces  which  cannot 
be  BOsppressed  or  annihilated,  but  merely  directed.  To  do  away  therefore  with 
crime,  and  what  ia  termed  moral  depravity,  wa  have  not  to  ehango  man'a  nature, 
create  a  new  being  or  a  new  raEC,  aa  la  ao  otlen  aaierted  ;  we  have  only  to  change 
Ibe  aocial  organizadon  and  the  vicLonx  direction,  which  the  passions  receive  from  it. 
The  great  queatian  tberefore,— Ibe  only  one  truly  worthy  of  the  effoita  of  genioa  and 
ofa  century  which  pretends  to  be  enlightened — is  to  plan  the  meana  ofa  reform  in 
social  ad  ilice. 

Every  coniidcTBtion  of  joitice  and  ri^l  demands  il;  oar  outrageons  socieliaa 
hsve  worn  out  human  patience,  like  the  ever  falling  drop  of  water,  which  wean 
away  ibe  aoUd  rock,  aa  tbay,  by  their  daily  and  hourly  harassing  action,  have  eorrod' 
ed  the 'passions  until  they  have  become  perverted  la  an  extent  to  make  moralista  be- 
beve  tbem  mherenlly  depraved.  The  noble  being,  man,  baa  bean  ndnced  to  a  level 
wiifadMbniWi.  Look  at thepopnlatioiisofChina,  of  IndiaandEnrope;  lookat 
tbur  tuashapeu  and  defiiimed  bodies,  their  deadened  intellects,  Ibair  senaas  groos, 
Iheir  sonls  formed  only  to  aelfiahness  and  deceit,  and  all  personal  and  soda!  sympa- 
thies swallowed  up  in  the  aniietiea  of  a  miterial  exislenee : — look  and  say  whether 
Ihoae  bung!  are  men,  or  some  horrible  deformitf  of  God's  noblest  creature! 

RonMeau  ftit  keenly  that  this  degradation  of  hamai)  nature  was  the  effect  ofaoma 
extenml  cauas,  when  he  said:  "  Those  beings  which  we  see  annitd  ns,  are  not 
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1  there  u  •ome  perrsition  of  Natore'i  bun,  tfac  caoae  of  iriiieh  wa  cuumi 


Tbaie  ii  bnt  li(tl«  ajtopa^j  for  povar^  and  nuMiy, — none  for  degradatian. 
Tba  mien  of  Ifae  earth  finding  tba  honian  race  abaaed  by  indigeitce  and  ignorance, 
fit  took  for  their  purpoaea,  bav«  made  na«  of  (bem  aa  inrimmenta  of  canuge,  or  aa 
niacbinea  of  labour.  Heir  ailoalion  bai  excited  no  eommiMratioD ;  imiead  of 
andeaTouring  to  eletaM,  Ibejr  bave  driven  to  keep  them  wbar*  ibej  were,  or,— to 
■ecore  more  firmlj  their  uaurpad  power — to  degrade  them  lower  itilL  The  etiSt 
they  hare  aoffsred,  bare  only  added  contempt  to  injnatice,  and  iagalixad  in  the  opin- 
ion of  tboM  mien,  tyranny  and  oppreaaon.  Such  baa  bean  the  Inalor^r  of  onr  race, 
and  ii  atiU  Ibe  condition  of  the  Taat  majori^.  PoMciani  and  uoraliatB,  aeeinf  tba 
continnanM  for  foity  centariM  of  tbia  atate  of  anfiering  and  degradation,  have  con- 
cluded that  such  WBi  the  ooaToidable  lotand  dertiny  of  mankind.  Inalead  ofbreaking 
down  die  barrier  of  a  lew  pnijndiew,  which  prereulad  them  trom  comprehending 
that  it  ia  aolclj  to  lii  fiUtt  orgmmuUhn  qf  aacttt),  lAal  Ikua  ttSt  are  to  hi  umanwJ, 
they  bava  left  that  o^anizatian  aa  it  waa,  and  deroted  Ihair  efiorta  to  refilling  and 
and  iyitematizing  the  meana  of  repraaaing  tb«  d«ranged  aclion  of  the  paanona,  and 
the  vice  and  crime  which  are  conataiit  atteodanti  npon  the  porarty  and  aofiiiriiig  of 
an  oppreaaed  maaa.  Hondredi  of  revolubona,  by  wbieb  a  few  leadera  have  been 
benefitted,  have  taken  place ;  bandied*  of  criminal  codei  and  other  meana  of 
repieadon,  by  wbicb  oar  aociettea  maintain  dieir  odiooa  eiiatance,  faaTe  beeo 
promnlgated; — and  baa  the  condition  of  the  Taatmajoriqr  of  the  human  family  been 
OMentially  ameliorated)  If  we  eiamine  the  conrae  of  biatory,  we  dall  find  tfiat&e 
nlnalion  of  the  lower  strata  of  all  nation) — that  ia  of  the  great  man  on  whom  the 
burden  of  social  evil  talla — baa  been  ao  replete  with  miaeiy,  that  it  ia  idle  to  inqnire 
what  coimtriea  have  been  the  moat  happy ; — we  oaa  only  aA  what  popnlatiana 
hav*  eMtped  at  certain  periodi  the  greatest  pover^  and  oppraaaion." 

From  the  preceding  observations  and  extracts  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive the  views  entertained  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  man 
and  the  passions.  It  ia  an  all  important  subject,  and  the  tittle  we 
have  said  will  suffice,  we  trust,  to  show  that  in  the  study  of  man  and 
society  everything  remains  to  be  done. 

i  VI. 

Dettmy  of  Man. 

There  are  aome  other  points  upon  which  we  wish  to  touch,  but  as 
our  article  is  growing  to  an  nniuual  length,  we  must  be  very  brief. 
The  first  point  relates  to  the  destiny  of  man. 

What  is  the  DESTINY  OF  MAN  ?  Why  was  he  created  and  placed 
upon  the  earth,  and  what  function  is  aaaigned  him  by  the  Creator  in 
the  scale  of  universal  existence  ?  Man  is  the  OVERSEER  of  the  globe, 
which  is  a  vast  domain  confided  to  his  care.  In  this  high  and  noble 
trust  are  comprised  a  general  cultivation  and  embellishment  of  its  sur- 
face, the  development  of  its  material  resources,  the  fertilizing  of 
its  deserts,  draining  of  its  swamps  and  morasses,  regulating  of  ita 
streams,  perfecting  of  the  kingdoms  of  Nature,  and  the  government  of 
■he  vast  scale  of  creation,  which  extends  from  him  down  through  ta\Q 
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many  orden  of  existence  to  mart  matter.  Such  in  &  few  words  is  the 
tenestriat  Deadiiy  of  man,  or  the  practical  function  assigned  him  by  the 
Divinity  in  creating  and  placing  him  on  the  earth.  Of  man's  ulterior 
Destiny  we  will  not  here  speak,  although  we  possess  a  solution  of 
this  important  pioblem. 

This  view  of  the  subject  elevates  man,  and  is  worthy  of  the  dignity 
with  which  we  clothe  him.  Philosophers  have  assigned  the  human 
race  no  collectire  action, — no  high  duty  on  the  earth ;  they  have 
viewed  ihem  as  composed  merely  of  so  many  isolated  individuals, 
whose  only  caie  was  to  provide  for  their  separate  or  individual  exist- 
ences, and  to  secure  their  individual  happiness. 

Has  man  peiformed  his  trust  of  Overseer  ?  Has  he  fulfilled  his 
Destiny?  No ;  he  has  ravaged  and  devastated  the  earth,  rendered  it 
a  scene  of  desolation  and  misery,  wared  with  his  fellow  man  and  op- 
pressed him,  abused  the  creations  over  which  he  presides,  spread 
suffering  wherever  suffering  conld  be  felt,  degraded  his  own  nature, 
and  mailed  his  career  by  every  variety  of  vice,  crime  and  outrage. 

We  will  extract  a  few  passages  from  the  work  before  Dfl)'which~wJJl^ 
show  the  views  of  the  Author  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  a  general 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  which  is  a  part  of  the  function  assigned  the 
human  race. 

"  If  TTe  oait  ■  gluica  over  the  Euth'tiurftm,  (p.  063,)  vre  End  aitensive  dsHTti  icu- 
laradkeTe  biuI  Ihara  upon  it,  like  nlcenupon  b  bmntn  bodf.  The  rajs  ofs  tropi- 
eal  mn  beating  down  etenullf  upon  s  vsit  wute  of  haatad  nod — like  ttut,  for 
ezsniple,  of  Sahara — mail  necaanrilf  Titiate  ibe  anniwphsre,  produca  pesDlmtia] 
iviod*,  like  the  deadlf  aimooni,  and  cause  terrible  atmaipheiic  denngemSDli.  The 
inflnence  of  inch  a  deieii  extend*  Sax  beyond  iu  border* ;  iu  hot  and  lelaiing  wind 
parcbe*  vegelsble  lif«,  sod  enervate*  mui  and  beut.  The  acdoa  of  thi*  deaert  ia 
(Uronglj  fell  in  the  lontbam  part*  of  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily  and  Greece,  and  it*  deleta- 
lioiu  inflnence  npon  their  climBlei  ia  gntdniiij  increuing. 

Vaat  deeena  a1*o  eiiat  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  which  produce  like  effbcia,  and 
which  are  alowly  annihilaling  cnltivation  and  indiutiy  in  the  regiona  araund  then. 
These  great  M>re*  an  the  e*rth'a  nuiace  are  gradually  inciciuing,  and  it  ia  aacertain- 
ad  from  obaerration  that  the  deaert  of  Cohi  in  Asia  ia  adding  a  few  rod*  every  jear 
to  ila  domain.  Since  hiitorica]  time*,  aeveral  have  commenced  and  ipivad  over 
vait  bacta  ofeoantry,  iwallowing  np  tome  of  die  moal  beautiful  region*  of  antiqui- 
ty :  that  in  wluch  Babylon  wa*  aitnated,  once  the  most  fertjla  and  highly  cultivated 
portion  of  Aaia,  I*  now  adreary  waate  of  *and,  without  a  tree  or  a  plot  of  verdure 
to  break  this  daalh  of  Nature.  WhQe  tbeae  waitee  are  increesing  on  two  vaat  conti- 
nenla,'none  have  been  reclaimed  and  fertilized,  IstherenotMmetbi&gitartlingin  th!( 
bet,  and  if  they  were  an  exchange  of  inteUectnaJ  view*  of  a  higher  order  between 
Nation*,  (panicuta^  between  thoae  of  Europe,  the  climate  of  which  i*  attacked. 
South  by  the  deaertt  of  Africa,  East  by  thoee  of  Aaia,)  wonld  they  remain  indiSbrent 
to  (faia  mnat  gigHUtio  of  evih  in  the  material  order  r* 

■  The  following  appeared  in  the  Boston  Dtiljt  Advertiaer  in  May  1839 ;  it  dww* 
how  a  desert  mav  oomnwnee  and  airi  apresd.  /  --  i 
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BMidet  iba  dnatla  on  Iha  eatth'B  niftM,  we  find  AStannve  awaiiipi  uid  muiliM, 
the  receptaclM  of  aUgnuit  sml  putiid  mten,  whtEh,  diTii^  up  diiiiii{  ■  poitian  of 
ibe  Muon,  expon  muua  of  regetsble  nutUsr  to  A*  beat  of  the  laii,  (tnd  exhale 
■  miannaaandpoiaoaoaiTapon.  Bj  ne^ecting  a  proper  cultiTBlion  of  th«  toil, man 
leaves  anmnd  him  theae  gBQereton  of  duease.  which  infect  lh>  atmoaphere  the 
brealbea,  and  viait  him  wilh  epidemia  of  Tarioiu  kiods,  wilh  pbfue,  cholera,  yellow 
■nd  Ifphiu  ftvera,  tgOM,  etc.  The  obolan  of  India,  for  example,  waa  generated 
ovw  twen^  yaara  lince  by  miaamatie  exhalaiioni.  Thia  poatjlence,  after  tmroUinx 
eaitward  to  China,  tamed  ita  courae  weatward,  aod  haa  nnce  viaited  almoM  every 
>d  globe.  Ii  Dot  this  a  concIuilTe  proof  that  every  part  of  the 
integral  cultivation  of  its  entire  aurface  1 

Man  baa  negleelMl  and  degraded  hiateitcrtrial  abode;  he  haa  left  open  it  theaa 
aovreea  of  atmoapheric  perturbalioiia  and  diaeaaee,  and  diswn  apoa  hioaelTtwo  of 
tfa«  tconrge*  before  mentioned : 

DelarioistioD  atid  DenngeitKiit  of  Climate. 

Diaeaaea  artificially  prodnced. 
lliere  are  other  camee  eoanected  with  them,  however,  which  ibonld  not  be  over- 
loolnd.  Tiie  onciiltivated  etUe  of  Oie  earth  towerda  the  North  pole,  produce*  an 
exoeai  of  cold  muoh  beyond  irtiat  ia  in  the  natural  oider  of  tbinga,  oaoMi^  tbeea 
nat  aoeutntihlioDi  of  ice,  which  have  allowed  the  polar  regiona  to  extend  their 
fiigid  domain  far  aonth  of  dieir  natural  limita.  On  the  ether  hand  the  vaal  deierla 
near  (he  equator,  and  the  abaence  of  fcreet*  and  nfreahing  atreaim,  create  an  nn- 
nattml  degr«e  of  beat  It  la  evident  Ihet  Iheee  eiceaaea,  acting  together  on  the 
atmoaphere,  mual  derange  the  ayateni  of  winda,  and  caoae  the  greaiaai  flaotnalioiH 
•nd  irr^ulaiitiea  of  climate. 

It  ia  oleo  ea^  to  conceive  that  the  warm  windi  ofthe  tropioa,  ancceeded  by  the 
cold  blaata  of  tba  icy  regioni  of  the  north,  Gstuingoontinna]  and  eneeaive  variatioin 
of  tempeislan,  moit  increaae  learTuily  in  the  form  of  eolda,  conaampliona,  plemiay 
and  rheoiaatiatiia,  ibeliilof  DwaueiarfilicMJlgrprodtiead. 

l^ieae  obeervalioni  are  nifficieni  to  ahow  that  man  baa  deviated  from  hia  DeMiny 
aa  Overaeer,  and  that  be  bee  ne^ected  entirely  a  wiee,  well  combined  and  general 
cnltivation  of  hia  globe.  BoA  civilized  and  btubarian  natiom  have  ravaged  it 
ignorandy,  andliava  only  aueceeded  in  bringing  afewpoinla  ODit — China,  puta  of 
India,  Enrope  and  a  very  email  portion  of  America— nnder  cultivation.  Tlw  devia- 
tion of  man  from  hia  tocial  destiny,  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  in  onr  critidami 
ArongboDl  the  work.  We  will  cloee  onr  remarka  inth  a  Table  of  the  leading  ebar- 
acten  of  diia  dmtble  Deviation. 


"  Driflimg  Sand. — A  town  meeting  ia  notified  to  be  bold  in  Varmontb,  BamataUe 
eotinty,  to  anthotize  the  raising  of  (500  for  the  purpoae  of  atopping  the  sand  near 
White's  Brook.  It  appean  &ma  an  article  in  the  Yarmoudi  Register,  that  there  are 
eevoral  axtennve  waslea  in  tbatcoun^,  which  have  extended  bconrae  ofjeeraover 
large  traela  of  valnable  land.  In  the  preeent  ease,  the  injury  might  have  been  pre- 
vented SO  yeata  ago  at  a  small  cost,  hut  it  will  now  require  a  targe  expenditure  to 
prevent  aeoDsiderahle  eitent  of  valuable  tiUoge  land  being  mined.  The  sand  tnvcla 
lo  die  weatward  only,  die  easterly  winds  being  uaually  attaoded  with  ao  much  noia- 
ture  a«  to  prevent  the  driving  ef  the  euid.  Weetarly  winds  are  naually  attended  by 
dry  weadier.  The  sand  blowa  into  hilla  like  Urge  aaaw  drifts — aometime*  covera 
and  aomelimea  nnderminea  fences ;— apple  tree*  ot  good  aixe  have  been  covered  by 
^wae  drift*,  and  ihehprfaage  in  the  neighbonring lieldr  is  deatroyed  rorawideeitanl. 
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DKVlATION   OP   MAN    FROM    I 

Ne^Mtcd  and  oucoltinted  lUte  of  lb«  Eulb'a  lurfuce. 

Bleak  and  barren  rangei  of  mountaiuii. 

F^tenaive  DaaerB  and  Uonuws. 

pMlileiitial  windi,  eihakliDns  and  miamai. 

Deianf  enMDt  of  olimate,  and  of  the  atmoapberic  Sjcteui. 

Tomadoaa,  buiricanea,  exceuei  of  heat  and  cold. 

Excesuve  inereaM  of  Polar  ices. 

DEVIATION   OF  MAN    FHOH    HIS   f^OCIAL    DEBTIHT. 

Repugnant  Indawuy, — Kanty  Product 

Poor  food,  rBJmBDt  and  tenementa. 

Anxiety  and  privations,  nnheallhy  and  monotonous  I.ubaur. 

Conflicts  of  pecnniaiy  and  individual  InteresU,  and  war^  of  Natioiu. 

Degradation  of  ntan  by  Porerty  and  IndigrQce. 

Absence  ofinteUectnal  and  pamonal  PeTolopment ;  [iredominanoe  ofall  PrejodicM. 

Absence  of  corporal  or  pbyaical  derelopmenc.  en '>->>)iled  bodiei,  particnlariy  of 

Hereditary  diaeaaes,  and  diaeases  anifidally  prodiic'l. 
Attracliaiia  and  lutincla  amotbered  and  perverted. 
Moroseneii,  Helaacboly,  diibelief  Jo  Provideni^e.  iMaanicy. 

Tbe  above  observations  on  the  function  Hssigned  the  Human  race, 
show  in  a  more  elevated  light  than  we  have  bi'fore  done,  the  import* 
ance  of  a  true  Organization  of  society^,  for  upon  its  true  organizatioii 
depends  tbe  performance  or  non-performaiK  c-  by  man  of  his  Destiny. 
Viewed  from  this  height  all  objections  tu  :i  ^<jclal  reform  must  cease, 
and  individual  prejudices  be  silent.  A  aocluL  reform  is  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  secure  lo  man  a  physical  sufiicif.n.  y  i.iid  his  individual  hap- 
piness, it  is  necessary  to  enable  the  huniiLii  i:.i  c  to  fulfil  the  high  func- 
tion assigned  them  by  ihc  Divinity,  and  lu  secure  the  adornment 
and  material  improvement  of  the  globe  they  inliabit,  and  of  the  crea- 
tions upon  it. 

Thus  the  reiults  which  flow  from  a  »ucin\  reform  or  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  true  social  Order,  are  gigantic  ;  and  although  the  undertaking 
may  appear  Herculean,  still  it  is  one  which  is  capable  of  calling  forth 
a  profound  enlhusiam  in  the  human  soul.  iJilliculties  are  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  passion  or  enthusiasm  which  they  awaken. 

We  will  sum  up  under  seven  general  heiids  the  great  and  leading 
objects  to  be  attained  in  a  true  social  order. 

Objeeli  of  ^ssocialii/r.. 

1.  General  cultivation  and  embeUishment  of  the  earth,  lad  devel- 
opment of  its  material  Resources  and  Hammr 
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2.  Perfecting  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Natute, — the  snimal,  vegetable, 
ttromal,  &c.  (Tlie  arom&l  kingdom  camprisea  those  ioTisible,  imponde- 
lable  flaida,  a  few  only  of  which  are  known  to  science  nndej;  the  nania 
of  electricity,  magnetiBia,  galvaniam.) 

3.  UniTereal  cultivation  of  the  Arts,  Sciences  and  Industry. 

4.  True  and  hannonions  action  of  the  Paaaiona. 

5.  Derelopment  of  all  Capacities,  Talents,  Faculties,  and  Cha- 
ncters. 

6.  Unity  in  all  Relationa,weight9,nieaBuje8,  moneys,  language,  re- 
ligion, &c. 

7.  DignitJ'  and  happiness  of  Man  on  the  earth. 
SOCIAL  HARMONY  AND  UNITY. 

Have  the  abore  high  objects  been  attained  ?  No ;  under  the  in- 
fluence of  our  false  Societies  and  oar  falae  system  of  Indnstiy,  we 
find: 

1st.  The  earth  ravaged  and  devastated,  and  not  one-tenth  part  of  it 
brought  under  cultivation. 

2d.  The  Kingdoms  of  Nature  degraded ;  the  Climate  and  anunal 
System  deranged. 

3d.  The  Arts  and  Sciences  unknown  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  htmdretha  of  the  human  Race,  and  the  exercise  of  industry  co- 
erced by  the  fear  of  the  whip,  or  by  fear  of  want  and  starvstioii. 

4tli.  The  Passions  in  a  general  state  of  Discord ;  and  society  ftill  of 
Conflicts,  DupUcity,  Vice  and  Crime. 

Sth.  Capacities  and  Talents  smothered,  Genius  undeveloped,  and 
CharactOTS  perverted. 

6th.  Confusion  in  all  Relations  ;  heterogeneous  coeloms,  manners, 
classes,  sects,  &.c. 

7ih.  Contempt  of  Man  for  his  own  Nature, — degradation  and 
misery  of  the  human  race  upon  the  earth. 

SOCIAL  DUPLICITY  AND  DISCORD. 

^  VU. 

Another  sabject  on  which  we  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  before 
bringing  our  article  to  a  close,  is  Commerce.  Let  us  paaa  from  ab- 
stract considerations  like  the  preceding,  to  a  question  of  a  practical 
nature,  and  one  which  will  be  more  easily  imderslood.  Commerce  is 
the  idol  of  the  money  making  age  in  which  we  live  ;  it  has  obtained 
the  reaped  and  reverence  of  all  classes,  and  neither  tlw  mass  noi  tb* 
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acientific  perceive  that  it  is  full  of  defecta,  and  that,  like  eveiy  other 
depsrtment  of  □lu'  false  social  system,  it  requires  refonn.  How  can 
the  present  organization  of  commerce  be  true  anijutt,  when  it  admits 
of  iraud,  adulteration,  monopoly,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  dishoneat 
transactions  of  the  attme  nature  ?  Why  do  these  defects  pass  imperceiv- 
edt  la  it  because  die  public  mind  is  so  accustomed  to  the  Iraud,  discord 
and  duplicity  which  society  engenders,  that  it  looks  upon  averreachiug 
«ndcheateryaelegitimate,whentoIeratedbypractice}  Weseenootbet 
reason ;  and  so  strong  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  were  it  to  be  remarked 
that  a  person  who  adulterated  the  goods  he  sold  with  unwholesome  and 
pernicious  subatances,  was  culpable  of  as  gross  a  crime  as  that  of  lar- 
ceny— for  adulteration  attacks  the  purse  as  well  as  the  health — it 
would  not  be  felt  by  one  person  out  of  twenty. 

To  show  the  position  Commerce  should  hold  in  society,  we 
will  class  its  business  and  indujftria]  operations ;  that  is,  the  process  of 
creating  and  distributing  riches,  under  three  general  heads. 

1st.  Production,  or  the  eretUioB  of  real  wealth.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant department,  and  is  performed  by  the  producing  classes  ;—4httt 
is,  by  the  farmers,  manufacturers  and  mechanics.  It  is  their  labour 
combined  with  (he  fertility  of  the  earth,  which  produces  all  (he  real 
wealth  of  BOcie^.  (Money  is  the  mere  representative  of  the  prochicts 
of  industry,  and  valuable  only  ao  far  as  it  can  be  exchanged  for 
them.) 

2d.  IHstribution  or  the  exchanges  of  products.  This  branch  is  per-, 
formed  by  the  merchants,  and  is  quite  secondary  in  importance  to  the 
first.  Exchanges  should  be  carried  on  in  the  most  direct  and  economi- 
cal manner,  and  by  the  amallest  number  of  agents  possible.  The 
commercial  classes  are  these  agents,  and  as  they  stand  between  those 
who  produce  and  those  who  consume,  they  may  be  called  intermedtale 
claiset. 

3d.  Pr^aration/or  eontun^tion.  This  is  an  important  department, 
although  it  appears  less  so  on  a  first  examination ;  it  is  perfDrmed  by 
an  iD6nite  number  of  persoBS  in  our  markets,  kitchens,  bakeries,  Slc. 

This  short  list  shows  us  the  rank  which  commerce  should  hold  in 
society,  and  the  ovwrated  importance  which  the  age  ascribes  to  it  in 
placing  it  above  production. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  we  will  quote  some  remarks  of 
Mr.  Brisbane  on  the  aubject.     We  take  them  &om  chapter  twenty-Hret. 

"ir<i*eexuiiiD«the  vsriouiregioniaftlie  globe,  w«  ihd!  find  that  «ach  TwUh  pro- 
dneti  peculuT  la  escfa,  Trhkh  sU  require.  Tti\t  gsnenl  wtnt  con  onty  be  ntiaSed 
fay  eiehuigee  of  prodncti, — t-n  operation  which  it  eminently  sdvinlageoai  to  alL 
ThCN  ezchui|ei  constitute  wEiat  n  called  Commerco.  For  ihe  intereit  and  welfare 
«rH>cie9,itiie*i<lant  that  they  (houldtiks  place  in  tbemost  direct  uidaooiiomiad 
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Mumer  poMiblat  Ibal  prodiii  ii  in  paiMtig  from  coontij  to  conntij.  oi  place  ui 
place, — liom  Ibe  producer  I'l  i  ,e  coiuuiuer,  •houtd  nol  be  mnnopoUxed,  adultented 
or  oiade  uja  ot  in  loy  whv  i^  ,i  will  luni  to  the  adTBiiUfc  only  of  llie  rlmni.  who 
effect  iboM  iirhuigea. 

HtmnhlcoDiawlce  doinmi't-r  n\er  productive  indiutij.or  dtonld  tbej  b«  eqiuli  T 
Hliould  il  moDopolize  crvilii  mi:  ca|iildl,  while  Iwlustiy  i*  Toi  the  DMMt  put  depiired 
ofbotb,  ■ml  pualyxed  Tor  w.ir:  •tf  mpnrui!  Should  Ibe  commercial  claou  be  rich, 
wliile  (he  producing  eUn-e^  aii'  Mpur  f  i^liouldlheiDlereaU  ofthe  former  iniy  Legi>- 
kliau.  or^ould  Legiilnljnii  In  tilendrd  eijuilly  to  Agricultare  snd  HantifBelam. 
fcr  whieh  in  reatily  hi  lirli- i.  .lonel  Id  ibolt,  aboutd  rmnk,  honors  uhI  »c>al  mI- 
Vantaget  br  mainlj'  for  liimi'  » hn>e  HkiU  coiuiitu  in  hugiag  mmd  ijiiiig  prodocli, 
while  tbe  poverty  and  dm  J^'i  ••  nf  >acii-ly  are  for  Ibe  labouring  multitude,  >tlm»  at- 
dialrf  and  fOtima  proHur:  ili     ' 

But  all  (upreniacy  ia  in  i  ili'mtcb,  and  wbelbeT  righl  or  wrong,  ilhaa  obtained  an 
abaolnle  eonttonl  over  lailii-tty.  In  proof  of  tbe  lacl.  let  ui  take  a  general  view  of 
Ibe  condition  of  the  pajiiil  ■.•u-»-t  of  tlie  earth,  and  examine  die  relation  which  eiiita 
between  die  Cominercial  nii<:  I'roducitig  cltLMei.  We  find  on  the  one  hud  tbe 
labourinc  mullilude  of  ali  i''i  itrii^,— uf  China  and  India  b*  well  ai  of  F^urope,  at 
■be  aerrice  of  those  who  rmiini  .iihlu.' cupital  and  cmditof  the  world  ; — we  findtbem 
i(naianl,  divided  in  itilcr-'-t>'.  i  •<|iriidi'nl  upon  their  day's  work  for  their  nIppar^ 
williaal  tisM  to  reflect  upon  ti  iir  condition,  or  if  they  have,wilboiil  the  intelligence 
to  diacover  ■  remedy.  Un  lln-  ulhvr  liand  we  Snd  liw  lich  bankera  and  merchants, 
who  bava  the  eiebun;Ei'H  'il  j,.-odiiris  and  tbe  moiiied  cupital  of  Ibe  globe  in  cbeii' 

to  it  at  one  lime,  cau^in^  - :''.'..  L'ii>n  »t  auotfaer,  u  their  inleresta,  their  labe  judgment 
or  feara  maf  dicute.  f'(iti-rri':!:liij;  industry  as  they  do,  they  eierrise  ■  greater  or 
leaser  influence  o*er  the  rxi-ie;'7>:  of  tlie  luillioiii  of  beings,  who  fill  its  ranks. 

A*  industry  ii  becomiii'.-  I'l  .ntiNnibing  occupation  of  society,  pohtieal  tjrann;  ii 
giving  way  to  tbe  tyranny  Oi  iipiLal.  Ifin  tbe  Gnt  Age  ofcivilizalian  ttieproGti  of 
tbe  labour  of  tbe  mass  weir  in  •  >-ni3U  minority  of  nobles,  they  go  in  ita  third  Age  to 
bankers,  niercliants  and  fiunur  m.  who  have  the  credit  and  capital  of  society  in  their 
hands.  Tbo  world  is  tcnilii^'.'  •■■  h  rnmmercia]  and  financial  vassalage,  at  which  it  it 
destined  to  arrive,  when  Cini.Tiii'i-ce. — not  anUmt  talk  Uk  frufUi  ickiek  ^  maku  im 
Ikt  STf toys  tfprDdiKU,  v-il ,:,  -inrllit  nuam  i^biconuiigpoMirssrr  aftiefiaidaiiuM- 
tal  tapUal  it$df,  tital  it,  <>/:•'  '  d.  Ah  soon  as  a  third  of  the  landed  properly  passes 
into  the  handa  of  large  eny'.:  ■.■ti.  and  the  system  nf  glock-companies  is  applied  lo 
agricohnre,  an  entrance  iiu  .  ,  "  fiintlli  Phaiis  of  civilization  will  be  effected. 

Until  within  a  century  ot  iwo.  Comnieree  has  held  merely  a  sabordiDate  rank  in 
•ocie^i  in  Antiquity  it  cnjoyi'i!  very  little  consideration,  and  wiis  not  considered  at  all 
an  hanonrabla  pursoit  I'o  \:  it  combination  of  circumatances  does  commerce  ewe 
the  prodigious  eitennon,  \y'  •  .  il  Iiu9  ri-ceived  T  How  has  il  been  able  to  gain  an 
absolute  contToul  over  ]u,'.:i  ,  and  become  Ae  guide  of  Ibe  politics  of  naliona  ! 
Amongthe  prominent  ciri'ii'  i--''.nre!,  which  have  led  to  this  result,  may  be  enaioe)- 
ated  the  imporunl  iniprovi..!  <  nts  in  navigation,  the  opening  of  communicationa 
with  the  East  Indies  and  ui'  -t  parts  of  the  globe,  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
gTealimproTameutsinmiirlLri:  naiid  the  better  organization  of  Industry.  AH  these 
thing*  bava  augmented  priiiiiction  very  greatly  and  increased  twenly-fold  the 
qnantitr  of  F.irbanges  to  hb  :iinde.  If  we  add  monopoly,  adulteration  and  other 
operations  by  which  coiiinii  r^e  hex  at  least  doubled  its  legitimate  profits,  iw  s&aS 
find  a  foTtf^M  imcrtan  of  i^<H  -'■  Comnieree  in  CDii.iequeuce  has  become  the  great 
avenue  to  irealth,  and  tiic  .."l  of  a  money-making  age.  The  feudal  aud  miliisry 
•pirit  i*  worn  oni,  and  tlic  luetgy  of  Ibe  world  is  directed  to  tfak  new  career. 
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We*ltb  hw  become  die  Mutdud  of  nok  and  conudantion,  and  the  desire  Tor  ita 

AnolheT  obum  oflhe  aupremacy  of  commelce,  uid  (ifthe  ebience  oreqnilibriDm 
in  the  gnat  operatioD  of  prodncliDn,  ia  the  nanl  of  coiobinatioii  and  association  be- 
tween the  producing  claiaei.  All  bnncbei  of  indnatij  are  exerciied  bj  iaolated 
individuals,  who  for  the  bmiM  part,  do  not  poaaeaa  mffieieni  coital  (o  proaecote  auc- 
cessfallr  their  undertaking*,  or  who  do  not  offer  mfficient  gtuuranteaa  of  etabilitf  to 
capiudiits  to  obtain  i(. 

The  comroerdal  dasaei  on  die  odier  head  pooesa  capital  and  reaponBibiliQr.  Tbe; 
opersts  on  i  large  icale,  and  are  conudered  die  RHTeat  and  mart  deiirable  debtor* ; 
thay  graduaUj  monopolize  tbe  floating  capital  of  tbe  noiU,  which  ■■  to  induitiy 
what  blood  is  (o  the  body,  and  become  by  this  meona  the  mialsra  of  prodactioil. 

Why  does  commerce  require  tbia  immetue  smonnt  of  capita]  T  It  is  bccauae  it 
mnal,  to  make  ill  profiti,  pnrchan  the  producli  of  indUFtry  as  they  are  created.  Aa 
the  amoant  of  specie  in  tbe  world  is  not  sufflcieot  for  Ibis  pnrpase,  an  extended 
banking  syHom  baa  been  organized,  with  the  privilege  of  inaing  paper-money  as  a 
repreaenlatiTe  of  ipecia.  The  present  bonhiDg  lyitem  is,  by  iia  natnre,  adapted 
only  to  the  operations  of  commerce  and  apecnladon.  Thus  the  commercial  danei, 
together  with  the  lar^e  mamifsclurers,  who  resemble  them  in  many  respects,  mon- 
opolize the  monied  oapilal,  and  secure  to  Ihcmselves  the  profits  and  loflaence  which 
it  givea.  Is  it  not  aurpriaing  that  a  daaa  of  intermediate  operator*  shonld  have  ob- 
■aiued  tbia  contront.over  prodnclion, — econtrool  which  neceaaarity  eiteadilo  dw 
labouring  mottilnde  engaged  in  ilT" 

Commerce  is  a  subject  which  is  very  little  underatood.  The  praises 
of  political  economists  aod  of  that  portion  of  the  press  which  lives  by 
it,  have  blinded  the  public  to  its  abuses  and  defects.  To  explain  it 
clearly  would  require  a  long  and  methodical  treatise  ;  wa  will  close  our 
remarks  with  the  following  brief  definition. 

Commerce  is  an  intermediate  agent,  which  stands  between  ihoae 
who  produce  and  those  who  consume.  It  buys  products  at  the 
the  lowest  possible  price,  sells  ibem  at  the  highest,  and  pockets  the 
difference.  Having  the  credit  of  society  in  its  hands,  it  can  take 
every  advantage  of  both  producers  and  consumers,  and  the  enormous 
profits  which  it  makes,  are  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  service  it 
renders.  If  we  add  that  in  carrying  on  the  exchanges  of  products,  it 
monopolizes  them,  doubles  or  trebles  their  price,  adulterates  them, 
and  resorts  to  every  scheme  and  device  to  increase  its  gains,  (which 
are  a  heavy  indirect  lax  that  .society  does  not  perceive,)  we  may  safely 
say  that  it  ia  aa  full  of  defects  as  any  other  department  of  our  false  so- 
cial organization,  and  that  it  requires  reform. 

§  VII. 
Proof,. 
There  are  two  more  questions  which  we  should  Uke  to  examine,  but 
for  which  we  have  not  space.     The  first  is  lAe  Elevation  of  IVomtm; 
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■nd  the  second,  tJie  tendmey  of  locUty  to  a  commercial  IFeudaUty,  or  to 
an  Bbsorptibn  of  the  landed  property  of  the  country  by  commerce  and 
banks.  These  are  interesting  subjects  but  we  must  refer  to  the  book 
itself  for  their  explanation, — to  the  chapters  on  ClTilizaCion. 

We  will  terminate  our  article  with  a  few  remarks  on  Proofs,  and 
the  poasibility  of  an  exact  tocial  Science. 

A  plan  for  a  re-oi^^anization  of  society  shoold,  to  obtain  confidence, 
be  based  upon  positive  and  mathematicai  Proof  e.  There  is  so  much  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  men  with  regard  to  social  quratums,  so  mtny 
prejudices  and  false  views  of  human  nature  afloat,  that  systems  and  frfsns 
of  reform  which  emanate  from  human  reason,  unsupported  by  positive 
proofs,  cannot  be  received  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  nor  can  any 
practical  value  be  attached  to  them. 

Unless  the  social  sjrstem  advocated  in  the  work  before  us  can  be 
proved  by  mathematical  evidences,  uidess  it  be  based  upon  laws  of  Nature, 
anddemooBtrable  like  all  exactscienceswithinitself;  so  that  no  resort  is 
made  to  human  assertion  and  imaginings,  no  room  left  for  arbitrary 
conceptions  and  dogmatical  opinions,  it  should,  to  every  reflecting 
mind,  be  valueless. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  enter  at  present  into  an  examination  of  these 
proofs,  for  the  first  on  the  list,  Ditality  of  movemenC  in  the  Vnieerte, 
would  occupy  half  the  space  of  the  present  article ;  we  will  touch 
upon  one  order  only,  which  although  not  exact  or  mathematical  in 
its  nature,  will  be  found,  nevertheless,  a  strong  presumptive  evidence 
that  a  system  of  society,  different  from  our  present  ones,  remains  to  be 
discovered. 

We  will  first  make  one  or  two  more  observations  on  the  Passions, 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  an  exact  social  Science. 

Can  the  intellectual  (or  passional)  nature  of  man  be  reduced  to  an 
exact  science  t  We  answer  it  can.  If  the  Pattions  be  governed  by  Jixed 
and  unvarying  laws,  as  are  chemical  affinities,  the  notes  of  mnsic,  the 
planetary  system,  the  creations  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
&,e.,  (and  of  this  we  cannot  doubt,  for  the  passions  have  remained  the 
same  through  aU  ages  and  in  all  climates,  which  proves  that  they  are 
uniform  and  unchanging  in  their  mode  of  action,)  and  if  we  can  discover 
the  laws  which  regulate  them,  we  can  reduce  the  passions  or  the 
passional  Nature  of  Man  to  a  science  as  exact  as  chemistry  or  astrono- 
my. A  society  baaed  upon  those  laws,  its  mechanism  planned  or 
modelled  to  suit  them,  has  a  true  and  imdoubted  foundation  upon 
which  to  stand.  The  Passions  being  mathematically  exact  in  their 
organization,  a  society  framed  according  to  them  will  be  equally  true 
and  exact.  Himian  ini«lligence  is  far  enough  advanced,  we  should 
think,  to  feel  the  want  of  an  exact  social  Science,  instead  of  the  present 
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inc<M>gniona  accumulation  of  codes,  laws,  legislative  eaactments,  con- 
stitutionB,  charts,  Ac. 

The  Passions  are  the  standard  to  which  we  etetnaJly  recur.  The 
gigantic  error  of  the  past  is  to  have  condemned  them  as  dejHaTed  and 
vicious,  instead  of  studjing  tbem  to  discover  the  lawa  by  which  they 
are  governed.  This  error,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  Fourier,  is  repair- 
ed, and  the  idawe  of  man  wMeh  hat  heretofore  been  a  ehaot  of  mttaph/^ 
tical  and  moral  sophitme,  it  reduced  to  an  exact  teieiux. 

The  order  of  proofs  to-  which  we  refered  above,  we  take  from 
chapter  thirty-fifth  i  they  will  be  easily  understood,  fbi  they  aj^al  tv 
the  cominou  sense  of  every  one  ;  we  will  preface  them  with  a  few  ob- 
servations. 

It  seems  to  us  as  evident  as  a  demonstrated  mathematical  truth, 
that  the  Divinity  in  creating  the  Passions  must  have  precalculated 
with  cars  their  aetion  and  effects,  and  have  adapted  them  to  some 
order  of  society  in  which  they  wonld  produce  harmony,  virtue  and 
other  good  results.  The  Passions,  Attrsctions  and  Instincts,  which  we 
find^in  man,  are  the  elementl  or  component  parti  of  the  tocial  organix* 
turn ;  they  are  to  society  what  wheels  and  springs  are  to  a  machine. 
No  machinist  would  make  wheels  and  springs  without  firn  pluming 
die  machine  in  which  they  are  to  [work ;  so  the  Divinity  could  not 
have  created  the  Passions  without  suiting  them  to  some  system  of  so- 
ciety, pre-existing  in  his  inteUigence,  in  which  they  wouldsll  be  usefully 
em{doyed. 

The  Divinity  in  placing  Man  upon  the  earth  and  destining  him  to 
live  in  society  and  exercise  industry,  mutt  hapt  fixed  vpon  a  syttemfor 
the  regulation  of  hit  sodal  and  induttriai  reiatione,  and  ptecalculated  a 
society  which  would  direct  him  ri^itly  in  the  performance  of  the  im- 
portant trust  of  Overseer  of  the  gl<^,  which  He  has  assigned  him. 
To  this  social  order,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  Divint^  must  have 

AnAPTBn  ALL  BIS  PASSIONS. 

"  The  idea  of  a  social  system  (page  453)  adapted  to  the  passions, 
and  pre-existing  in  the  mind  of  the  Divinity  before  the  creation  of 
man,  is,  however,  ridiculed  or  disbelieved  by  the  scientific  t^  the 

a.,. 

"  Nevertheless,  how  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  a  Being  infinitely 
wise,  could  have  created  our  passions  without  having  first  determined 
upon  their  emplo3rmBnt  ?  Could  the  Divinity,  occupied  for  an  Eternity 
past  in  creating  and  organizing  worlds,  hare  been  ignorant  that  the 
first  general  want  of  their  inhabitanta  ia  a  ayatem  to  regulate  their 
paasions  and  social  relations  V 

"  Under  the  direction  of  our  pretended  sages,  the  passions  engender 
scourges,  which  would  make  us  doubt  whether  they  are  the  work  of 
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BD  «ril  Bpirit  or  the  Divinity.  Try  tbe  laws  of  men  most  rertnd, 
of  a  Solon  or  a  Draco,  of  ■  Lycurgua  oi  a  Minos,  and  you  will  find 
that  they  conatanlly  re-produce  all  thoae  evils,  such  as  Indigence, 
Fraud,  Oppression  and  Carnage,  which  have  been  so  long  pTedominant 
on  the  earth,  and  which  are  cfTecis  or  their  falae  development.  Must 
not  God  have  foreseen  this  shameful  result  of  human  Legislation,  and 
M  hia  experience  embraces  a  paat  Eternity,  muat  He  not  have  known 
before  creating  and  giving  ua  Passions,  that  unless  He  made  them 
with  an  inherent  capabiUty  of  Order  and  Unity,  human  reason  would 
be  incapable  of  harmonizing  them,  and  of  repairing  hie  negtect  ?" 

"  As  a  consequence  the  Creator,  luless  we  beUeve  his  Providence  in- 
efficient and  circumscribed,  must  have  composed  for  us  a  system  bx 
the  regulation  of  our  social  and  domestic  relations,  applicable  to  all 
mankind,  who  everywhere  have  the  same  passions." 

"  The  task  of  human  reason  was  to  search  for  it  and  preliminarity  to 
lay  down  by  what  method  the  investigation  should  be  punned,  The 
method  can  be  no  other  than  a  study  of  the  passions  themselves,  for  it 
is  only  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  nature  and  tendencies,  that  a 
society  adapted  to  them  can  be  discovered." 

''Another  proof:  how  can  we  suppose  God  more  imprudent  than  the 
merest  novice  in  mechanics !  When  a  man  collects  materials  for 
building,  does  he  fail  to  make  a  plan  for  their  employment !  What 
would  we  think  of  a  person  who,  purchaaiog  cut  stone,  frame  woik 
and  materials  of  every  kind  for  the  construction  of  a  vast  edifice,  did 
not  know  what  kind  of  building  he  intended  to  erect,  and  acknowledged 
that  he  had  collected  all  these  materials  without  having  thought  of  the 
use  to  which  he  should  apply  them  T  Such  a  man  would  be  pro- 
nounced insane." 

"  Such  nevertheless  is  the  want  of  foresight  which  our  men  trf' 
science  attribute  to  the  Divinity  in  supposing  that  He  could  have 
created  the  Passions,  Attractions,  Characters,  Instincts  and  other  ma- 
terials of  the  social  edifice  withouthavinofixed  dpom  amy  plan 

■on  TREIR  SMPLOTNEHT." 

"  It  is  an  outrage  upon  common  sense  to  suspect  the  Divini^  of 
such  a  neglect ;  we  consequently  must  believe  in  spite  of  scientific 
pcejudices  that  there  exists  for  man  a  pre-establiihed  system/or  the  regit- 
latum  of  his  aoeial  relationg,  based  upon  a  divine  theory  existing  prior 
to  the  creation  of  our  globe ;  a  mechanism  of  social  and  ihdustrial 
vifiTY  the  laws  of  which  human  reason  should  have  endeavoured  to 
discover,  instead  of  presuming,  Titan-like,  to  condemn  the  passions, 
and  exercise  the  highest  function  of  the  Divinity,  tbe  direction  and 
regulation  of  the  Social  Movemtnt." 

"  Of  all  impiety  the  greatest  is  that  impertinent  prejudice,  which 
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Biupeets  die  Divinity  of  bavinf  creatad  men,  the  ptBaions  and  the  ma- 
terials of  industry  without  /laving- fixed  wpoB  any  plan  for  their  Organiza- 
tion. To  suppose  it  is  to  attribute  to  the  Creator  a  want  of  reason  at 
which  men  would  blush  i  it  is  falling  into  an  trreligion  worse  than 
atheism  ;  for  the  atheist  does  not  dishonour  God  in  denyii^  Hia  ex- 
istence, he  only  dishonours  himself  by  entenaininf  an  opinion  border- 
ing upon  madness  ;  but  our  legislators  and  philosophers  in  condenm- 
ing  the  Passions  as  depraved  and  vicious  pretend  that  God  has 
not  destined  us  to  happiness  and  to  social  harmony  and  unity,  and  that 
He  has  not  pre-calcnlated  a  society  which  would  lead  to  those  result*. 
They  strip  the  Supreme  Being  of  His  highest  prerogative ^-^^AtU  of 
regulating  the  Passions  and  the  Social  world  with  the  same  beautiful  order 
and  harmony  with  which  He  regulates  the  Material  world." 

"  Until  mankind  discover  their  social  Desdny,  they  vegetate  in  a 
state  of  political  imbecility.  Their  progress  in  some  of  the  positive 
sciences,  such  as  mathematics,  chemistry  and  natural  philow^hy,  are 
nselesa  trophies,  as  they  afford  no  remedy  fA  human  miseries.  The 
greater  the  honour  which  is  due  to  the  exa?t  sciences  for  their  success, 
the  greater  the  reproach  which  is  due  to  our  political  snd  philosophical 
sciences  for  having  done  nothing  for  the  Happiness  of  mankind,  uid 
for  having,  after  thirty  centuries  of  correctives  and  reforms,  left  all  the 
scourges  and  miseries  of  our  false  societies  as  deeply  rooted  as 
before."  j    . 

Charles  Foitsikr  to  whom  is  due  the  discovery  of  the  fyetem— 
some  slight  idea  only  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  in  the  pre- 
sent article — was  bom  at  Besanctm,  in  France,  in  1772,  and  died  at 
Paris,  in  1837. 

"  The  pmroDDd  origiiiality  of  Foorier'*  conoeptioiu,"  nji  Mr.  Briibane,  in  hk 
prafitce,  "  the  aairneB,  or  rathai  neglect  on  the  pait'of  the  Kientific  world,  of  the 
■abject!  treated,  were  great  obBULclei  to  the  Gomprehennoii  of  bis  theorj ;  lo  mnidi 
■o  that,  although  his  fint  work  wai  pabliahed  in  1608,  it  i>  oiJj  at  present  that  hii 
views  are  beginning  lo  attract  the  attention  and  receive  the  adminrtioT]  of  minds, 
which  are  not  aatiiftad  wiib  the  inpetficial  eeieiice  and  potitici  of  the  day. 

Foarier  devoted  nearlj  forty  jeara  of  untiling  and  patieai  Uboor  to  tbe  diaovverjr 
of  the  law*  of  a  true  ajBtem  of  society,  which  would  put  an  end  to  the  miseriaa  of 
tDankind;  but  he  was  ool  comprehended:  and  duringhis  life  he  received  neitherrewsrd 
nor  approbation  for  hia  effort!,  aave  the  profonad  admiration  of  a  limited  nnmber  of 
persooa,  who  had  become  initialed  into  his  theory,  and  who  knew  how  to  appreciate 
the  genina,  wboae  conceptiona  are  ilealinad  to  aierciae  an  important  influence  on 
ifae  social  destinf  of  the  human  nee.  It  ia  therefore  leA  for  liitare  generaliona  to 
TMider  duehomage  to  hia  laboura  ;  they  will  do  itj  and  Iftbeapplanaeofaucceedlng 
ages  can  rennrd  the  apiril  thai  has  departed,  then  will  he  receive  a  full  reward. 

Fourier  pnbliahed  hia  llrat  work  in  1806,  which  he  mtilkd  "Theoty  of  tb»  Four 
Movement*."  (eaepiv*!^'*^'''***"^'^*"**?''**''^'''"*'*!'!!*)  bilflS8,lM 
F2 
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■d  AgriMltnnl  AmteiMima,"  ha  tnaM  •nl  mIvm  ifa*  nuM  prafinud  pnUaaw  of 
■cwDoe.  In  lasts,  ha  pablUted  bii  third  woik  hi  one  toIdiiw,  eutitlsd  "  ^m  b*w 
lodiutrid  Wortd,"  whidi  ba  iuiMBded  u  a  eondw  pnetkalguida  in  Iha  Alt  of  Aao- 
duiag.  lDl83Kud6,lMp«b1UiedtwauUllii>inlToliiiim,Biitided"FUnIndiw 
bf,  ud  ib  AntidMB  Nilonl,  AttneOT*  ludvtrj."  In  Amm  l<r«  TotuBOi  ha  aakm 
a  atnmg  q^paal  fbr  >  praotioil  trial  of  Avooiatiea  and  of  hia  BjwUm,  and  proraa  in 
llta  deamt  BBHiner,  and  bj  dw  moat  poattiTe  calouIatioiM,  that  Aaooialion  woold 
■ncreaaa  uomailMlf  nalioiud  wealth  and  proapeiitj,  and  aid  effieacionaly  tfaa  eanaa  of 
mankiBd,  for  whiefa  our  politieil  refhmu  and  ooDtrorennea  can  do  nothing.  But 
ha  WBi  not  nnderatood  bj  m«n  wbow  prqndieca,  pMwmal  intaroab  and  ainUiiaii 
wan  inlaiwoTen  widt  t)M ftlaa  aodaQr  whieh  hi  dHMmwed;  and  b*  diMl,laaa  for- 
a  than  Cafannbaa,  who,  in  annonncint  a  naw  CaatHualal  Wwiii,  had  (mrv 
a  aTamoma  in  tfaa  daifcer  aga  in  which  ha  lived,  than  had  Fourier,  in  die 
w  SoeUi  WvM. 


Since  Fovrier^  death,  bis  doctrine  has  beeo  propagated  with  great 
sotintf ,  and  it  is  now  apNAding  to  all  puts  of  the  civilised  vnnid ; 
it  jhu  gained  waim  adTocatea  ia  Prance,  the  United  Statea,  Gei- 
many,  Italy,  Spain  and  South  America.  Theta  are  in  Fnace  duee 
or  fonr  newap^Mra  deroted  exclnairely  to  the  owue,  beaidea  a  luge 
nmnber  of  independant  patera  whieh  adrocate  Aeaociatum  and  a 
ra-organixati<ui  of  induatry,  without  declaring  for  any  definite  ayatem. 

The  priucipa]  pi^MT  in  France  ia  poblished  at  Paris;  it  ia  called 
"  La  Phaiange^  and  ia  inned  three  timea  a  week.  It  is  edited  with 
great  talent,  and  is  tinder  the  direction  of  V.  Consideraat,  one  of  the 
fini  disciples  of  Fourier. 

We  will  take  occasion  to  atate  that  a  paper  will  aoon  be  eetaUidi- 
ed  in  the  City  of  New- York,  devoted  to  this  great  and  important  snb- 
ject.  We  recommend  it  to  the  friends  of  social  progress,  and  to  all 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  social  improvement  of  Man.  It  will 
^ipear  weekfy,  and  ia  to  be  called  "  THE  FUTURE."  A  Frmpectus 
has  probeblybythiatiniebeeniasoedexplainingitsobjectandchancter. 

The  system  of  Fourier  has  found  advocatea  or  disciples  only  among 
the  intelligent  and  scientific.  It  appeals  to  no  fanaticism ;  on  the 
contrary  it  requires  patient  and  uiqirejudiced  atudy  and  ezamimition  to 
comprebMid  it.  It  is  not  a  dttctrine  which  can  dehtde  the  mass  1^ 
enlisting  from  interested  motives  men  of  amlntion  in  its  cause,  which 
is  the  case  with  our  political  parties;  nor  can  it  delnde  them  by  work- 
ing upon  that  rude  fknsticism  which  is  foimd  in  ignorant  minds,  and 
which  is  BO  often  resorted  to  by  fanatical  sectsrianism.  Its  propoga- 
tion,  therefore,  will  be  hailed  with  fdeasure  by  those  who  wish  cordi^ 
that  something  may  be  done  for  die  cause  of  suffering  and  oppressed 
Humanity.  In  terminating  onr  article,  we  will  recommend  strongly 
lbs  work  of  Mi.  Brisbane ;  thoee  who  do  not  accept  the  Doctrine,  will 
nin  at  least  some  valniUe  infermntioB  on  other  pointt.  , 
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lak  Edward  Livingtton. 

Tiia  contest  which  the  UboDriog:  tint,  both  io  Eniop*  ind  id  ilu 
United  Stalei,  maintain  agunat  tbepriTilegedoidsra— (a  denMuaalioB 
in  vhich  wa  embiacc  alike  the  nobilitjr  in  monarchical  goTammanl% 
abroad,  and  th»Ain«iicanmonopoliat%at  home) — iabattheetHitiniiatioa 
of  that  long  atni^le  betwew  the  high-born,  the  wealthy,  (whethet  by 
inheritance  or  by  the  aeqniailioa  of  opatenca  through  imrighteont 
pririlegea,)  the  men  of  taleou,  daaertera  ftota.  the  pe|ralar  lanki^  who 
hare  aold  their  abilitiei  to  tha  aristocracy  either  for  gold,  or  thoae  dia- 
tinctiwa  tb«y  nnblaabin^y  term  lumowrt,  on  the  one  aide,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  faoneat  toilsome  piodncets  of  all  which  ctMutitatea  the  wealth, 
the  power,  tha  laaans  of  action,  made  to  bear  against  IhensolTaa  by 
their  adversaries.  These  praaa  on  with  the  leleotles*  cupidity 
which  the  peaseaaion  of  power,  howerer  great  and  undefined,  of 
wealth,  no  matter  how  bound  leaa,  erer  Mimulalea  instead  of  satiating; 
atill  eoTciing  tb«  more,  in  propoition  as  they  succeed  in  their  unholy 
task,  what  remains  to  the  people  of  legitimate  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment;  begrndging,  the  more  Ihey  diminish  it,  the  wretehed  pittance 
allowed  by  them  to  the  labourer  in  requital  of  incoesant  toil,  whila 
the  «th«t«  if&aA,  with  tb«  conmge  of  despair,  the  only  rtmpozt  not 
yet  decoolished,  though  battered,  shskec  and  undermined,  between 
them  and  the  most  degrading  of  servitodaB — that  of  the  many  to  ths 
few — the  parity  of  the  ballot-box  t 

The  chronicles  of  Egypt,  which  the  philosopbei  reads  In  tha  pyra- 
mids, those  colossal  granite  characters  in  which  kings  and  priests  have 
written  the  whole  history  of  eoaiavedgenerations — the  rude  fraginentaof 
the  sariy  history  of  Chinese  and  Porsiana  that  have  come  down  to  ua— 
and,  above  all,  the  annals  of  Greece — abound  with  illustrations  of  that 
dread  antagonism,  whan  we  study  them,  not  to  impress  «n  the  memory 
battlea,  aiegsa,  and  revolutims  so  frequent  as  to  pall  even  on  the  mind 
that  seeks  the  soit  of  excitement  induced  by  sncb  reeitaU  but 
to  discover,  in  those  records  of  ancient  days,  what  societiss  were  in 
thoee  ropubliss  which  still  live  in  the  remembrance  of  mankind,  oAsr 
power  and  genius  have  alike  departed  from  that  land  of  valoni,  vt 
beauty  and  of  song,  in  order  that,  by  comparing  the  past  with  the  p»> 
sent,  w«  m^  draw  useful  lossons  from  the  one  to  contraul  the  otbsr. 

Dcillizedoy  Google 
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UDfonunaieljr  for  luch  meditatioff  rndera,  cdncatioD,  unoDg  the 
oatioDi  of  antiquity,  wu  embraced  within  the  erer  widening  circle  of 
Kristocraiic  usurpation.  They  allowed,  but  at  tais  intervals,  some 
•treamietg  to  flow  from  the  fount  of  learaing,  to  irrigate  the  land,  and 
moiiieo  the  parched  lips  of  the  young  proletaries  who,  in  exchanga 
for  knowledge,  bad  no  gold  to  offer.  Not  satisfied  with  having  op- 
prened  the  labouring  claMcr,  the  nobles,  using  the  advantage  of  their 
monopoly  of  all  mental  culture,  became  the  only  chroniclers  of  theit 
own  misdeeds,  calumniating,  when  dead,  to  after  ages,  those  npoD 
whom  living  they  bad  trampled.  Hence  the  obstacles  thrown,  by 
these  mendacious  annalists,  in  the  way  of  him  who  endeavours  to 
trace  the  eventful  biMory  of  that  great  Social  War.  He  must  deal 
with  them  aa  the  experienced  advocato  who  examines  an  nnwilliog  or 
perjured  nitoesa;  and  draw  evidence  of  the  concealment  of  truth 
from  the  rery  ailenco  of  him  who  perversely  forgets  that  which  it  is 
impossible  he  should  not  have  remembered.  Aware  too,  that  thoogh 
BO  man  be  altogether  corrupt  and  wicked,  yet  the  same  individual  is 
not  wont  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  disinieieaied  and  sordid,  capable 
of  the  noblest  sacrifice  of  high  resentments,  and  immediately  afler, 
of  totally  disregarding  the  ties  that  link  man  to  Ood  and  to 
bis  fellow  being,  while  he  gives  faith  to  the  reluctant  praise  of  an 
enemy,  he  will  not  admit  his  accusations  against  an  adveraary  unleai 
stistained  by  disinterested  testimony. 

This  task  of  posthumous  justice  towards  the  iUustrioos  democrats  of 
Greece,  Bulwer  has  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  difBcully  of  its  exe- 
cution. Through  the  toils,  the  researches,  the  patient  investigation 
of  that  gifled  writer,  who  saw  his  path  clearly,  with  the  aid  of  lights 
so  faint,  so  vacillating,  as  to  have  perplexed  rather  than  guid- 
ed eyea  of  viaion  less  keen,  we  have,  at  last,  a  philosophical  and  true 
history  of  the  Athenian  Democracy  I  The  sophistry  of  Mitford  can 
no  longer  lead  astray,  nor  the  absurd  credulity  of  Roltin  stultity  the 
judgment  of  youth.  In  his  noble  pages  Athens  appears  again  to  ad- 
miring nations  lovely  and  lustrous  through  the  woes  of  egel  A 
work,  as  regards  Rome,  similar  to  that  of  Bulwer  on  Athenian  De- 
mocracy, cannot,  we  are  aware,  be  compressed  within  the  limits  as- 
signed to  a  paper  in  a  Review.  We  much  question,  indeed,  whether 
Montesquieu,  who  in  a  small  volume  tias  given  the  best  and  perhaps — 
(noi  is  this  assertion  a  paradox,) — the  fullest  history  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  could  have  condwsed  in  the  same  narrow  bounds,  with  like 
success,  both  the  refutation  of  all  the  misrepresentation  of  motives,  the 
studied  distortions  of  facts,  strewed  by  patrician  authors  in  their  works, 
whenever  they  speak  of  the  secular  oppression  of  the  proletary  class, 
both  by  the  patrician  and  plebeian  orders,  and  a  vindication  of  those  il- 
luHrious  cbampioiu  of  real  freedom,  in  Rome,  so  long  held  up,  by 
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•mpty  sophiaU  and  dedoiiiMn,  to  the  scorn  ud  hatnd  of  ttanfl«cdBf 
minds. 

The  name  that  1  havt  inscribed  tu  the  title  of  this  article,  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  in  the  foUowiag  page^  apportioning  my  \aA. 
to  the  measure  of  my  streng'bt,  iDstcad  of  a  defence  of  the  Homan  De- 
mocracy, I  have  attempted  only  the  rehabilitation  of  one — the  most  il- 
lustrious of  Roman  Pf  oletariea  I 

This  examination  of  the  character  of  Marius,  both  as  a  Oeneral  and 
as  a  Civil  Magistrate,  though  it  may  appear  to  look  to  passing  erenlo, 
was,  neTertheless,  written  many  years  since.  It  was  haslily  thrown 
on  paper  after  an  hour  passed  in  thoughtful  admiration  before  a  ooble 
painting  of  Vanderlyn,  "  Marius  on  the  RuIds  of  Carthage."  Har- 
ing  shown  me  a  gold  medal  given  him  by  Napoleon  in  token  of  the 
esteem  in  which  be  held  this  early  production  of  his  genius,  Vander- 
lyn, in  answer  to  some  questions  I  put  to  him,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Emperoi  came  to  notice  this  work,  spoke  as  follows :  "  My 
picture  having  been  deemed  worthy  of  exposition  in  the  Qalleiy  of 
the  Louvres,  I  loitered  among  the  crowd  of  visitors,  not  far,  however 
from  this  earliest  of  roy  works.  Many  had  passed  without  even  k>ok- 
ingatit;  some  had  expreised  approbation ;  but  none,  as  yet,  seemed  to 
have  seen  what  I  had  intended  to  express — not  the  mere  high  beaiing 
of  a  master  spirit  wrestling  with  adversity,  but  the  impress  on  the 
warrior's  brow  of  visions  of  days  of  happier  auspices  I ! — the  cheering 
presentiment  of  a  seventh  consulate  in  lustration  of  the  defilement  of 
Mioturnal  I  already  began  to  fear  lest  the  thoughts  I  had  felt 
burning  within  me,  had  not  worked  their  way  through  my  brush  to 
the  canvass.  But,  lo !  the  waves  of  the  mukitude  suddenly  recede 
before  the  footsteps  of  One.  It  was  He,  the  young  conqueror  of  Italy 
and  of  Egypt  I  As  he  passed  before  my  painting,  he  rivetled  his 
eagle  eye,  of  deep  azure  blue,  on  the  Marias — remained  for  a  minute, 
in  deep  meditation — then,  turning  abruptly  to  Denon,  who  stood  by 
his  side,  'Where. is  the  painter  of  this  picture}' — 'He  is  here. 
Sire;  he  in  a  pupil  of  David,  Monsieur  Vanderlyn,  who  has  come  to 
Paris  to  study  his  att.'  'Young  man,  there  is  the  evidence  of  a 
future  in  your  work.  Denonl  present  a  medal  to  Monsieur  Van- 
derlyn. It  will  tell  his  country  that  his  talents  have  been  appreciated 
here.' " 

While  Vanderlyn  spoke,  the  scene  he  described  was  brought  before 
my  eyes.  Metbought,  I  saw  the  victorious  chief,  as  yet  a  stranger  to 
the  waywardness  of  foitune,  arrested  and  held  motionless  before  the 
living  canvass,  as  if  fixed  there  by  some  weird  power, — events  siiil  dis- 
tont  bursting  on  his  mind  in  prophetic  succession — Elba,  the  lonely 
isle,  perhaps  rtise  before  him  indistinctly  seen  through  misty  futu- 
rity;—then  a  brighter  streak  of  light  revealing  a  second  reign— to 
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ImI  bat  ooa  haadrad  itja,  the  brief  qan  o(  llaria^a  Bercoth  Cona- 
hta  I  Peibapt,  for  wbo  can  teli  what  nnana  of  beieafiar  an  al- 
loltad  10  the  men  of  fata  t  Bt  Helena  too,  dark  and  •torany,  all  alone 
in  >  boondlen  ocean,  waa  then  fint  aeen  by  the  wairior  I 

Thia  ineidait,  of  as  deep  an  intercat  in  the  attiat'i  life,  raroBined, 
it  eeemf,  danbly  improMed  on  Napolecm'a  mind  ;  tOT  o&ei  his 
mairalloiu  march  tnm  Cannea  to  Parie  :  on  his  fiist  ioterriew  with 
Marahal  An^rereau,  who  had  publicly  said,  "That  the  Emperor 
•hould  have  died  nther  than  abdicated  the  empire,  at  Fontainbleaa," 
thia  dialogoe  took  place  between  Napoleon  and  the  Duke  of  Caati- 
Ikoe: — "Say,  Aogerean,  didst  tbon  ever  hear  of  Uarios?"  "I  have 
read  hia  life,  Sire,  in  Piolarch."  "  Well  I  if  thoa  hut  read  it,  why 
not  have  reflected,  befbre  judging  my  conduct  at  FoMainbUan  as 
thou  didst ;  that  had  Marios,  in  crami  despair  of  his  fortune,  cot 
his  own  throat  in  the  marshes  of  Mintnina,  he  would  not  bare  returned 
triumphant  to  Rome,  and  closed  his  glorions  lifo  with  the  impaial- 
leled  honours  of  a  seventh  consolale  I" 

The  following  pages,  written  under  the  combined  inspiration  of  th« 
nobis  pointing  itself)  and  of  the  stirring  scene  the  artist  had  so  ftd> 
JBgly  described,  I  once  showed  to  a  fnend,  who  said  tbat  they  r» 
ninded  him  of  Walpole's  Paradox  on  Richard  the  Third.  You,  Mr. 
Editor,  whataver  be  your  opinion  of  the  execution,  have  thought,  that 
tbs  occasion,  the  motiTe,  and  the  purpose  of  thia  examination  of 
Marines  acts  and  character,,  pleaded  alike  in  bvor  of  its  admiMJon 
into  the  Damocr^ic  Renew. 

The  name  of  Cains  Marina,*  like  that  of  Napolemi  Bonaparte  was 
irat  made  known  to  the  world  in  the  history  of  a  celebrated  siege. 
Nomantia,  a  city  which,  like  Carthage,  contained  a  whole  nation,  had 
kmg  sostained,  without  the  aid  of  allies,  the  undiTided  weight  of  the 
Boman  power,  wbMi  the  command  of  the  besieging  army  was  giTsn 
to  Scipio,  the  Destroyer  of  Carthage.  It  waa  during  that  memorable 
■sge^  that  the  Consul  had  remarked  a  yonth  of  high  stature,  aspect 
■tern,  and  manners  undeprared  by  the  relaxed  discipline  of  the  army 
under  its  former  chieA.  Ever  in  the  front,  that  bold  soldier  had,  be- 
fine  his  own  eyes,  encountered  and  slain  a  Nnmaotine  warrior  who 
bad  challenged  the  bravest  of  Romans  to  meet  him  in  single  combat 
This  youth  was  Cains  Marios;  from  that  day  honsured  by  Scipio,  and 
ndmitted  to  bis  table  as  one  of  his  friends,  Hariui  folt  those  prcsenti* 
ments  of   renown  which  bear  up  the  men  of  fate  over  all  ofaatadea. 

•  It  ii  renvukad  bj  PIuMnh,  dwl  hiitor;  hu  not  recorded  tbe  third  usme  of 
Csitu  Huini,  ■B)' mar«  tfua  ditt  »f  QidBtiti  Seitoiiu,  CT^*La«ia*lliimBiM 
'     ~  M  eT  Cariodi. 
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Bat  what  had  oaly  bam  hope,  waa  changai,  in  faia  aapintiaBa, 
into  fnli  bith  and  certaiitty  of  obtaiaing  at  no  diriaDt  iaj  tha  htghnat 
hoaoanoftliQ  Bopablicwhn  one  night,  io  the  tented  tha  Caa«ii],tha 
oonvaration  haTing  tnmed  oo  the  great  tonmaaivn  than  Unng, 
Scipio,  in  aiuwei  to  one  who  aaked,  "where  the  Romau  ahoald  find 
a  goDontl  like  him  whn  he  wu  goae,"  hying  hla  hand  on  tha 
tboalder  of  HBTina,wbo  lat  nut  to  him — (a  eirentnalBOGfl  that  ibowa 
in  what  ealaem  the  yonng  soldier  wu  thna  early  held) — exclaimed 
with  prophetic  eaiDcatneas:  "  Here,  perhapa  I"  So  happy  waa  tba 
genins  of  both  these  great  men,  says  Plutarch,  "  that  the  one,  whila 
bat  a  youth,  gave  tokens  of  hia  fn^ire  abilities,  and  the  other,  from 
thoes  baginningi,  could  predict  the  long  glories  of  hia  cmning  day*  I" 
With  the  high  aspirations  excited  by  this  sajring  of  Scipio,  which 
hia  mind,  aomewhat  inclined  to  anpeiWitioD,  accepted  as  an  oracle, 
Marius,  sftei  the  bll  of  Nnmaotia,  and  while  the  fame  of  hia  achieve- 
menti  there  was  still  recent  in  the  memory  and  gratitnde  both  of  the 
army  and  the  people,  determined  to  apply  himaelf  to  a&ira  of  state  ■ 
not  without,  either  qnalificatiaM  to^administsr  them,  or  the  talents  that 
recommend  to  popnlar  &Toar,  whaierer  Patrician  writers  hare  asserted 
(tf  his  ignorance  of  letters  and  of  the  rusticity  of  his  address,  sinca  ha 
was  chosen,  not  long  after  his  arriyal  in  Bome,  a  trifaana  of  tha 
peoid&  His  firat  step  in  that  magistracy,  laid  the  groimd-work  of 
that  deep  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy,  which  pnimed  the 
hero  through  the  whole  course  of  his  erentful  life.  He  propoeed  a 
law  ululating  the  mannei  of  Toting,  intended  to  check  the  undue  im- 
flneBCe  of  tha  nobility  in  the  choice  of  judicial  officers.  Though  we 
are  not  writing  the  btogr&phyofMarius,  but  sketching  only  so  much  of 
his  lift  as  we  find  necessary  to  a  refutation  of  the  calumnies  heaped  on 
him  by  Patrician  writers,  we  cannot  snppresa  the  paiticnlars  related 
by  Plutarch  in  relatitm  to  that  first  act  of  Marina's  as  a  civil  fime- 
tionary — on  act  that  showed  hia  indomitable  firmness  of  purpose. 
Cotta,  one  of  the  consuls,  not  tmly  prevailed  on  the  Bsnate  to  r«ject 
the  obnozioua  law,  bnt  also  to  cite  Marius  befere  them  to  gire  as 
account  of  his  coDdnet  When  the  Tribune,  in  obedience  to  this  de- 
cree entered  the  Senate,  be  showed  nothing  of  the  embarrassmeot 
natural,  on  such  an  occasi<»,  to  a  young  man  born  in  a  Tillage  and 
nomred  in  oampa;  bm  aianmiug  at  once  that  lofty  tone  and  high 
bearing  which  hk  deeds  were  hereafter  to  justify,  he  threatened  to 
commit  the  Consol  to  prison  if  he  did  not  Teroke  the  decree;  fiis- 
buked  and  hambled  by  the  austere  Tribune,  quailing  under  tha 
fierceness  of  his  looks,  Cotta,  turning  u>  Mstellns,  asked  his  advice; 
Metellus  rose  up,  and  voted  with  the  Censnl ;  but  unmoved,  either 
by  the  dignity  <rf  the  one,  or  tha  antberity  of  the  other,  Marina  con- 
maiKUd  a  Uetor  M  take  Metollna  nto  eoioib.  .-. 
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The  luinglity  PBtrician,  implored  the  protection  of  tiie  other  Tri- 
hunes,  but  none  during  to  0]qiOM,  ibe  Senate  gsve  way,  by  repeal- 
ing their  decree.  Marius,  elated  by  this  victory  over  lbs  aristocracy, 
nmrcbed,  followed  fay  the  multitude,  from  the  Senate  to  tbe  Forum, 
where  his  law  was  confirmed  by  the  peopla 

The  inflexible  determination  evinced  by  him  on  that  occasion, 
nurked  Marius  to  the  proletaries  as  the  unbending  redresser  of  tfaeir 
wrongs,  the  feithful  defender  of  tfaeir  lights  agaiost  tbe  encroachmenla 
<tf  the  nobility.  Nor  did  he  in  reality  disappoint  these  expectations, 
whatOTer  historians  hare  inferred  from  his  strenuously  opposing  a 
law  providing  for  an  snnual  dis^bution  of  grain  to  the  labouring 
chsses.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  serving  the  popular  cause,  to  spurn 
u  he  did,  in  tbe  name  of  the  people,  thoee  degrading  alma  of  the  rich, 
which,  by  encouraging  idleness,  serve  to  prepare  a  nation  for  bon- 
dage! 

It  is  singular  that  the  most  inveterate  slanderers  of  Marius,  even 
while  distorting  facts  so  as  to  serve  their  sinister  ends,  seem  led  by 
an  unconscious  &tality,  to  disclose  circumstances,  of  a  najure  indica- 
ting a  spirit  soaring  so  high  above  all  selfishness,  that  they  acquit 
him,  at  once,  in  the  j'ldgmeDt  of  impartial  minds,  of  the  very  accn- 
lation  they  were  intneded  to  sustain. 

ThoB,  where  Plutarch  alludes  to  the  charge  of  bribery  brought 
against  him,  he  tells  us,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  that  Caius  Here- 
■ins,  a  wimesa  adduced  to  prove  this  allegation,  having  o^ected 
to  testify  in  the  cause,  on  the  ground  of  Marius  being  his  client,  and 
the  judge  seeming  disposed  so  sustain  the  plea,  Marius  indignantly 
exclaimed:  " Proceed  with  your  evidence,  Herenius!  The  day  when 
I  became  a  magistrate  of  the  people  I  ceased  to  be  your  client !" 
Need  we  say  that  the  man  who  spurned  thus,  all  that  stood  between  the 
truth  and  the  people,  even  to  shelter  him  against  a  malicious  prosecu- 
tion, was  acquitted  by  the  people  1  How,  indeed,  could  Marius  have 
bribed  Hereniusl  The  young  peasant  of  Arpinum,  possessed  no  other 
wealth,  but  the  renown  of  his  high  deeds,  and  the  afiection  of  the 
Roman  democracy.  This  glorious  poverty  is  not  a  fact  assumed 
in  support  of  the  integrity  of  Marias:  it  is  conceded  by  Plutarch, 
who,  speaking  of  his  return  to  Rome,  afier  having  freed  Lusitania 
from  the  robbers  that  desolated  that  province,  and  of  his  desire  to  share 
in  the  administfation  of  tbe  republic,  adds,  **  but  he  had  neither  riches 
nor  eloquence!"  And  yet,  to  the  wonder  of  the  biographer,  though 
lacking  those  endowments  of  educatioo  and  fortune,  tbe  pot«)t  instru- 
ments with  which  in  Rome  ambition  worked  its  way  to  power 
and  feme,  "his  high  spirit" — (we  copy  Plutarch's  own  worda^ 
"  his  indeiatigable  industry,  and  plain  manner  of  living,  recommended 
him  so  efieetually  to  the  paople,  that  he  gained  office,  and  by  <^co^ 
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pon«r,  so  that  h«  vna  thougM  wotthy  of  tits  Kltjuce  of  tha  C»nn, 
and  married  Julia  of  that  JllaBtrioiu  fiimily."  The  entidiig  yoon^ 
mnd  promising  Plebeiaoa :  nay,  even  Pioletariea  of  riaing  talenla  and 
popularity,  into  the  ranlcs  o(  the  arutocracy,  by  giving  them  th«r 
daughten  in  marriage,  ii  not  a  new  device  of  the  Britiah  noblea,  re- 
■orted  to  in  fartherance  of  the  fotereats  of  their  order.  In  Roma, 
Scipio  had  beitowed  the  hand  of  his  daughter  on  a  Plebeian, — little 
thinking  that  the  day  was  to  come  when  Cornelia  would  wear  a 
prouder  title  in  that  of  the  mother  of  ike  Graehi,  than  in  that  of  tht 
daughter  of  AfrieoMiu !  But  if  the  blandishmeotB  of  high  bom  beauty 
JUled  to  enervate  the  patriot'ieneTgiGe.ifproSered  hononra,  if  the  gold 
too,  of  Patricians  were  spumed,  the  daggers  of  aenatora,  backed 
by  their  mereenary  retainers,  accomplished  the  taak  of  putdng  soch 
mcomptomiiing  adversariea  out  of  the  way.  Harins,  howem,  though 
aware  of  the  perils  of  his  coarse,  fearlesslv  puraned  his  triumphant 
career,  deriding  their  hatred,  centemDing  their  violence;  alike  un- 
moved by  the  menaces  of  Gotta,  undeleTred  by  the  c(HitDmeliea  of 
Metellns,  uniutimidated  by  the  charges  of  cormption  brought  against 
him  by  the  most  corrupt  of  mankind!  Even  thecharmsof  his  noble- 
born  wife,  which  solaced  the  warrior's  toils,  the  civic  mogiatrate's  ar- 
dnons  occupations,  could  not  turn  the  stem  Tribune  from  the  path  (we 
give  to  onr  words  the  sense  affixed  to  them  by  the  period  of  which 
we  speak) — wAtcA  the  fata  had  marked  Mf  to  hitu  I 

To  a  snpetstitioua  people,  who  still  remembered  the  slaughter  of 
Tiberius  Oracchos,  and  the  more  recent  murder  of  his  bfother  GBioa,by 
ferocious  senators,  in  the  very  grove  of  the  Farias,  whilst  embracing 
the  shrine  of  those  dread  dirinities ;  to  b  people,  too,  who  recol- 
lected, that  before  the  swords  of  the  Patricians  reached  his  breast,  the 
tribune,  stooping  to  the  ground,  rose  with  his  head  full  of  earth 
and  threw  it  up  towards  heaven,  invoking  with  dire  imprecations  the 
vengeance  of  the  insulted  deities  on  the  violators  of  their  altars,  Marina 
might  wellappesr  as  a  doomed  avenger  sprang  from  that  proIificduK, 
and  sent  forth  by  the  Enmeaidea  to  puni^  a  sacrilegious  aristocracy. 
The  marriage  of  Marias  with  Julia,  one  of  that  family  that  claimed 
affinity  withthegods,even  before  Ctesar'sapotheosis,  shows  conclnsivaly, 
we  think,  that  patrician  historians  have  perversely  soppreaaed  most  of 
his  earlydeeds,  aud  even  depreciated  his  Numantine  exploits.  Burely,  a 
strict  attention  to  discipline,  the  rigid  observance  of  all  military  dutisa 
and  regulations,  imposed  by  an  experienced  general  on  troops  mode  i  nef- 
ficient  by  voluptuousness  and  luxury;  nay,  the  prowess  by  which  he 
signalized,  at  the  same  time,  both  his  valor,  and  his  skill  in  arms,  in  the 
sight  of  Scipio,  are  not  circumstances  in  themselves  of  sufficimt  im- 
port, unconnected  with  higher  acquiremenu  and  deeds  more  indicative 
of  future  lenowB,  to  have  justified,  ia  the  mouth  of  a  gnat  consMadar 
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Itka  SoiiMO,  th«  omioeni  woids  lecoided  by  Plotuch,  $bj  mon  than 
to  Bccoont  for  the  leadiaoM  of  the  Julian  fiunily  to  beolow  a  Tiigin  of 
llwir  diviiM  race  od  a  mere  aoldier  of  fortone,  as  yet  diatiug^iBhed 
only  by  acts  of  martial  daring  1 

At  no  period  of  the  hiatory  of  the  King-People,  {paipU  roi,)  do  we 
find  luch  a  dearth  of  valour  and  talents  in  the  Conauls  charged 
with  the  command  of  ila  armies,  auch  imbloshing  dissolutenesi 
in  (he  Civil  Magistrates  of  the  Republic,  as  prevailed  at  the  time 
when  Marina  appeared  with  all  the  lurtre  of  those  qualities  that  had 
distinguished  the  leaders  of  Roman  legions,  before  the  wealth  of 
Catthage,  the  master-works  of  Corinth,  (sat  to  Rome  by  Mammius, 
who  knew  twither  their  perfection  nor  their  valae ;)  the  vices, 
the  very  learning  and  philoaophy  of  Oreece — (which  defined 
virtne  without  teaching  it) — had  infiltered  their  deadly  poison  into 
the  viscera  of  the  state.  Jugurtha,  himself  a  Roman  by  educatioD, 
though  hating  Roma  with  the  deadly  hatted  borne  by  all  kings  to 
that  proud  republic  which  had  doomed  so  many  monurcha  to  captivity 
and  ignominious  death — would  not  have  resolved  lo  war  against  so 
powerfnl  an  adversary,  but  that  through  hi«  long  residence,  as  a 
hostage,  among  the  Romans,  he  well  knew  that  he  might  with  his 
fleet  uid  valouroos  cavalry,  contend  successfully  with  effeminate  noblea, 
who  aought  the  command  ofarmiet  only  to  plunder  the  allies  of  Rome, 
or  sell  their  inactivity  to  her  ibea;  and  that  if  necessary,  he  could 
always  purchase  impunity  from  the  covetous  avarice  of  a  degenerate 
senate.  Nor  did  eveaC^  in  the  beginoing  of  the  seemingly  unequal  con- 
teat,  belie  the  sagacious  forebodings  of  the  wily  prince.  A  spectacle  of - 
deep  humiliation  was  presented  to  the  Roman  people— the  boundary 
of  the  republic — a  god  I  (a  sublime  superstition  which  made  the 
frontier  of  Rome  divine,) — if  it  did  not  recede,  refused  to  advance  I 

The  strength  of  the  armies  was  wasted  in  useless  Inarche^  and 
fruitless  sieges.  An  agile,  lightly  armed  infantry,  horses  of  unmatched 
vigour  and  speed,  mocked  the  slow  movement  of  the  cumbioua  legions. 
Every  victory  was  barren  of  results ;  every  defeat  became  a  scene  of 
ftighdiil  slaughter.  At  last,  Metellus — the  same  who  attempted  to  stop 
Marina,  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  destined  greatness — having  been 
chosen  consul,  and  Numidia,  in  the  division  of  authority  between  himself 
and  his  colleague,  having  fitllen  to  his  lot,  the  people  named  Marina  his 
lieutenant.  A  St  theatre  was  now  ofiered  him,  Uarius  thought,  for 
the  display  of  his  talents.  Mot  Metellus,  not  the  people  had  called  him 
tn  that  arena  of  valor  and  genius.  Fortune,  Destiny,  bound  by  a  fata- 
lity to  accomplish  oracles  recollected  from  early  youth,  had  led  him  to 
A&ica,  to  make  it  the  pedestal  of  his  coming  greatness!  He  never 
declined  enterprises  the  moat  perilous  and  difficult  of  execution,  nor 
rimnk  from  any  Hrvice  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  rank.  In  pm- 
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dent  fereright  Bnp«rioT  to  the  chieft;  in  penoDBl  intrepiditjr,  in  |Mtniu 
endurance  of  toil,  in  rigid  abEtemioasness,  he  contended  with  the  hsT- 
diest  of  the  legionariea.  By  such  acts,  by  a  conduct  so  accordant  with 
the  feelings  of  the  soldiers,  who  love  best  those  officers  who  share  their 
priTBtions  and  labouis  in  the  camp  as  well  ss  their  peiils  in  the  Geld,  his 
fame  and  influence  spread  from  Africa  to  Rome ;  and,  long  before  he 
had  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  Consulate,  the  people  and  the 
army  proclaimed  th^  ho  alone  could  bring  that  tedious  war  to  a  glori- 
ous ifiue.  It  is  not  oai  intention  to  depict  Marius,  young  and  ambi- 
dona  as  he  was  during  his  Numidtan  campaigns,  as  one  of  tempei 
likely  to  bear  without  repining  the  superiority  of  a  chief  not  hit  equal 
in  abilities.  There  may  have  been  faults  on  both  sides  leading  to  the 
open  rupture  between  the  veteran  Consul  and  his  young  Leutenantj 
but  surely  Metellus  does  not  justify  the  character  of  mild  urbanity  givea 
him  by  Sallust,  when,  taunting  Marius,  then  an  avowed  candidate  for 
the  Consulship,  hs  advised  him  to  postpone  bis  claim  until  hia  son 
(pointing  to  a  child  of  ten  years)  was  of  age  to  run  for  that  magistracy 
with  him.  Not  did  be  show  himself  a  generous  adversary,  in  refnsing 
him  leave  to  return  to  Rome,  until  there  wanted  only  twelve  days  to  the 
election.  The  long  distance  from  the  camp  to  Utica,  the  inde&tigable 
soldier  trarelled  in  sixty  hours.  On  arriving  in  sight  of  the  sea, 
Marius  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  The  priest,  on  casting  his  eyes  on  lh« 
entrails  of  the  victim,  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Hasten,  Marius,  hasten  to 
Rome  I  the  gods  promise  even  more  than  thondarest  to  hope  I"  Chear- 
edby  these  assurances  of  divine  favour,  he  spread  his  sails  to  propitious 
winds,  and  accomplished  the  voyage  from  Utica  to  Borne  in  less  than 
four  days.  He  was  presented  to  the  people  by  one  of  the  tribunes^  and 
confident  both  in  his  own  gmins,  and  in  the  fortune  of  the  republic, 
promised,  after  having  been  almost  unanimously  elected  consul,  either 
to  slay  Jugnrtha,  or  to  bring  him  to  Rome  a  captive. 

The  citizens  fiocked  to  enlist  under  so  renowned  a  leader;  but 
faithful  to  the  popular  principles  of  which  he  was  himself  the  glorious 
manifestation,  he  received  as  soldiers  in  the  legions,  in  spite  of  the 
murmurs  of  the  aristocracy,  all  who  wished  to  serve  their  country, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  property  qualifications  required  by 
patrician  consuls — believing  the  privilege  of  defending  one's  country 
to  be  a  natural  right,  he  disregardedas  usurpations  all  laws  taking  away 
firom  Roman  citizens  that  ioaliraable  birthright  of  man,  both  savage 
and  civilized.  This  bold  innovation  by  which  Marius  wrested,  as  it 
were,theswoTdof  Rome  from  the  hands  ofthe  nobility  and  of  the  mid- 
dle classes,  to  put  it  in  the  keeping  of  sturdy  proletaries,  increased,  even 
to  madnesi^  the  htured  the  aristoeraey  bora  to  Harioa  ever  aiaca  tha 
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▼igoat  of  hw  tributulial  tdnuniilntion  had  humbled  tbeit  prida  of  cMte, 
in  tbe  penous  of  their  repreaentatiTes,  Metellus  and  CoUa.  It  wai 
tbeiT  iDiutting  ulluaion  to  the  obacurity  of  hi»  binh — and  not,  oa  Solluat 
and  Plutaich  asnrt,  the  Tanity  of  a  audden  high  fortune — that  drew  on 
hia  advaruries  thia  bitter  aarcasm  from  Marius,  "  that  he  took  awaf 
from  the  p^ricians  the  Conaulate,  as  a  burthen  too  heavy  to  beaustaln- 
•d  by  men  raervated  by  idlenesa  and  aloth."  Nor,  when  be  was  pub- 
licly reproached  for  hia  ignarance  of  Oreeic  letters  and  eloquence,  and 
laantingly  aaked  to  bring  forth  the  atatuea  of  hia  illnstrions  ancestors, 
was  it  a  vain  pride  that  made  him  exclaim,  with  an  eloquence  of  the 
haatt,  more  striking  than  that  taught  in  Rome  by  the  aophists  of  de- 
generate Greece,  "  that  he  offered  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  only  his 
breast  lacerated  with  glorious  woanda,  instead  of  pointing  to  the  imagea 
of  othera,  or  to  the  moaumenta  of  the  dead!" 

Marius,  it  ia  true,  had  not  ritited  Athens,  in  order  to  learn  there 
what  the  Oreeka  then  prttended  to  teach,  eloquence  I — aaifthatdirine 
&culty,  or  ita  aiater  ait,  poetry,  could  be  taught  in  rules  and  precept^ 
by  men,  who,  though  they  might  perplex  the  judgment,  could  neTer 
enlighten  the  mind,  elevate  the  fancy,  or  warm  the  haart  I  And  yet, 
inexpert  as  he  confeaaedly  was  in  their  school  gymnastica,  what  more 
powerful  burst  of  compassioned  eloquence  can  be  fonnd  in  the  records 
€4  Athenian  Oratory,  than  this  withering  part  of  his  speech  to  the  peo- 
ple, when,  pointing  to  Albinns  and  Bestia,  patrician  generals  vanquish- 
ed, or  bribed  in  Africa,  by  Jngurtha,  he  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  The 
ancestors  of  those  men,  who  thnnselres  rose  to  bme,  not  by  their  high 
birth,  but  by  their  virtue  and  their  heroic  achievementa,  r^er  than  in 
■uch  degenerate  progeny,  would  have  gloried  in  a  posterity  of  warriora 
like  me  t" 

These  defyings  of  their  enemiea,  these  unanswerable  vindicationa  of 
hia  deaeprioga  of  popular  &vour,  pleased  the  multitude  ever  prone 
to  measure  the  greatness  of  a  man  by  the  fearlesaneas  of  bis  language 
to  those  they  have  been  accoatoroed  to  dread. 

The  promises  made  to  the  Roman  people,  Marios  kept  with  the 
panctuality  of  a  ready  debtor,  fulfilling  on  the  very  day  agreed  upon, 
the  contract  he  entered  into,  with  tbem,  when  they  made  him  consul. 

The  Jugnrthanwar  has  had  its  historian.  The  work  of  Sallust  has 
escaped  the  &tality  that  haa  deprived  us  of  the  commentaries  (rfSylla; 
of  the  history  that  Catulus  had  written  of  the  Cimbric  war,  in  which  he 
bore  a  consular  command ;  of  that  of  the  Marsic,  or  social  war,  composed 
by  liucullus — the  one  the  rival,  the  deadly  foe  of  Marina  j  the  other 
two,  the  melignera  of  a  renown  they  had  vainly  aought  either  to  equal 
or  to  tamiah;  and  all  three  of  the  Patrician  order,  having,  therolbre,  a 
deep  interest  to  vreaken,  l^  calwnaiating  it,  the  glory  of  a  name  held 
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in  luch  Teneratku  by  the  BomBD  prolataties,  ev«D  in  tb«  lifetinM  of 
Sylla,  thai  Cnur,  by  prodnciag:  at  tbe  fimenl  of  Jolia,  hii  aiint,  ths 
images  of  Marina  Tictoriona  over  tbe  Cimbri,  laid  tbe  feundatioii  of 
tbe  bigb  popularity  he  ever  poneaaad  in  Borne.  That  biatoryTeniBttt, 
at  tbe  same  time,  a  proud  monument  of  geaiua,  and  tbe  evideuee  of  tb« 
pTe)Ddices  that  waiped  the  mind  of  tbe  author  agsioat  one  who  bad  m 
claim  to  Patrician  origin.  Yet,  in  bia  *eiy  pages,  studiously  elaboraM 
to  cast  a  abade  over  the  glonona  plebeian,  bia  high  de«da  ahine  mtb  a 
lustie  ihai  refuses  to  be  clouded  j  and  to  Sallnst,  the  impartial  reader  is 
often  tempted  to  addreaa  the  indignoot  words  with  which  a  grealn 
writer  brands  the  like  indignity  ofiered  to  a  departed  patriot,  "Negaiut 
honor  gloriam  i»tendU." 

It  is  not  tbe  design  of  this  paper  to  give  OTeo  a  brief  sketch 
of  that  memorable  contest,  waged  in  a  country,  and  against  an 
adrersary,  equally  calling  forth  the  higher  qualities  of  a  com- 
mander— the  one,  by  its  confignratioD,  unfavourable  to  tbe  a^Tsa- 
sive  operations  of  an  invader;  tlie  other,  by  his  own  talent^  and  the  ad- 
vantage he  skilfully  drew  from  the  orgnnizadon  of  bis  ttoops,  one  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  tbe  peculiarity  of  local  circnmatancea,  and  thegentna 
of  African  aoldiery — Important  as  was,  in  fact,  this  last  struggle  for 
African  independence  against  Italian  dominion,  by  its  varied  fortune, 
the  genius  of  the  renowned  cbis&  who  made  trial  of  their  drill  and 
valour  on  grounds,  where  Hannibal  and  Scipio  nearly  a  century  befbra 
contended  for  &ma  and  dominion,  an  additional  interest  is  attached  to  it 
by  the  btality  which,  during  that  war,  gave  to  Marius,  in  one  of  hia 
lientenanta,  Ltteuu  Corntliut  Sylla,  not  a  rival  for  &me,  valour,  and 
talent),  auch  as  Marius  bad  approved  himself  to  Metellns,  but  an  instru- 
ment of  tbe  aristocracy,  one  jealous  of  bis  honours  and  intent  on  filch- 
ing from  his  general  the  glory  of  hia  victoriea  by  those  acts,  those  low 
intrigues,  so  familial — we  had  almost  said,  so  congenial — to  tbe  nobly 
born. 

It  ia  not  trae  that  Sylla  incurred  the  haired  of  bis  chief,  by  the  part 
he  acted  in  relation  to  tbe  delivery  of  Jugurtha  by  Bocchus,  a  captiva 
of  the  KoQian  people,  aiace  he  continued  to  employ  him  as  bia  ^ceslor 
during  the  first  year  of  the  Cimbric  war.  But,  though  unwilling  to 
deprive  the  republic  of  the  services  of  so  able  an  officer,  it  waa  but 
natural  that  he  should  watch  narrowly  one  whom  the  patriciaiu 
affected  to  represent  as  bis  equal  in  arms,  and  his  superior  in  all  tbe 
endowmeots  required  for  administering  tbe  a^irs  of  tbe  republic. 
Nor  ought  impartial  historians  to  have  omitted  to  give  Marius  hia  d«> 
served  praise  for  having  thus  sacrificed  his  private  resentment  to  tbe 
public  good. 

Defeated  in  every  battle  where  he  dared  to  meet,  on  open  ground. 
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the  wei^t  and  invincihle  amy  of  the  legions;  worsted  even  in  the  en- 
counters and  ambuscades  mote  congenial  both  to  his  own  genius  and 
the  habits  aad  peculiar  discipline  of  his  troops,  Jnguitha  wsa  at  last 
driren  from  his  own  dominions,  and  compelled  to  seek  an  asylmn  at 
the  conn  of  Bocchus,  his  fether-in-law.  The  presence  of  Jugoitha 
thtewthe  King  of  Manritania  into  the  greatest  perplexity.  He  received 
him,  not  as  an  allied  sovereign,  the  husband  of  his  daughter,  but  as  a 
snppliant  seeking  in  his  palace  a  protection  that  might  endanger  his  own 
regal  power ;  and,  as  if  to  invite  Marius  to  claim  from  him  a  fngitire 
ndrersary,  began,  of  hia  own  accord,  to  intercede  with  the  consul  in 
the  behalf  of  Jugnrtha;  declaring  in  his  letters,  "that  he  never  would 
give  him  up  but,  on  the  contrary,  defend  his  guest  to  the  last  extremity." 
A  plebeian  by  birth,  and  educated  among  the  labouring  classee,  so  alive 
to  all  the  natural  affections,  Marina  it  is  probable — though  he  would 
have  pursued  Jugurtha,  and  carried  the  war  into  Mauritania,  in  order, 
parsnant  to  his  promise,  either  to  slay  or  lead  the  Numidian  Idng  a 
captive  to  the  Roman  people — would  never  have  asked  Bocchus  to  de- 
liver his  own  son-in-law  into  the  hands  of  his  foes  1  Of  this  the 
perfidious  Mauritanian  seemed  aware ;  &r,  at  the  same  time  that  in 
bis  letters  to  Marius  he  expressed  such  noble  resolutions,  he  sent  for 
Bylla,  who  in  the  course  of  the  war  had  sought  his  friendship,  pledging 
his  royal  wordfor  hissafety.  The  barbarian  had  formed  a  true  estimate 
ofthe  character  of  Sylla,  even  while  his  rices  remained  yet  unre veal ed 
to  mankind.  Bntwhydescribeminutelywhat passedbetweentwomen 
of  kindred  feelings?  The  hesitations  of  Bocchus,  sometime  swayed  by 
hia  desire  to  lay  violent  hands  on  Sylla,  in  disregard  of  his  plighted 
Aith,  and  again  yielding  to  the  promptinga  of  self-interest  that  urged 
him  to  propitiate  the  wrath  of  the  Romans  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  royal 
victim,  were  the  onlyditBcultiea  in  that  negociation,  in  which  Bocchus 
•eemed  to  grant  to  the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms,  that  which  he  really 
paid  as  the  price  of  the  protection  of  Sylla,  whose  actual  power  he  felt, 
and  whose  future  greatness  te  foresaw,  with  that  instinct  of  fear  which 
it  more  unerring  than  the  previsions  of  wisdom.  To  conclude  this  tale 
ofkingly  and  patrician  baseness ;  ftmily  ties,  held  sacred  evai  among 
the  meanest  of  mankind,  were  rudely  torn  asunder ;  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality held  so  holy  in  ancient  days,  remorsely  violated ;  the  religion  of 
the  hearth  impiously  profaned  I — the  father  delivered  alive  and  fettered, 
like  a  fugitive  slave,  the  husband  of  his  daughter  to  his  deadliest  foes — 
the  monarch  surrendered  a  brother  king  to  the  general  of  a  republic, — 
the  host  gave  up  the  guest  who  had  embraced  the  altars  of  his  house- 
hold gods — tha  warrior  betrayed  his  fellow-soldier  to  their  common 
enemy!     And  Bylla,  rioting  amidst  these  accumulated  atrocities,  sat 
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fea^aag  xrilii  iflnttmona  appatile  at  thb  bnoqaet  of  iniiiiiitf,  his  mind 
Momiag  to  dikto,  6^»nd  and  luzomtfl  ioacMieiofBachnn  atrocities  I 

Sylls  Dead«d  no  incitemetits  from  th«  oaemiei  of  Mviiu  to  cUiin, 
ezclusiTcIy  u  iiia  own,  an  act  which  no  man  poaaeswd  of  generoua 
feeling  could  have  aecompliahed.  He  was  bo  devoid  of  all  true  aelf 
respect  that,  instead  of  endsBToring  to  llirow  a  dec«al  roil  over  this  part 
he  had  acted  on  this  memorable  occasion,  he  hahitiuUy  sealed  hia  l«^ 
ters  with  a  ting  oa  which  a  Qrecian  artist,  had  eagrared,  with  exqui- 
site art,  Bocchns  delivering  to  him  Jugartha,  chained  like  a  slave,  as 
if  his  participation  in  a  deed  of  such  unprecedented  baseneas  and  per- 
fidy, were  atrophy  of  valour,  or  an  STldence  of  wisdom.  "Hence,"  ez- 
claims Plutarch,  "the  seed  of  that  implacable  qoariel  which  almotf 
mined  the  Boraan  empire  I"  As  if  Marius,  who  had  vanqoisked 
Jngurtha  in  the  fiill  pride  of  his  power,  could  have  envied  the  infaajr 
ofleadiagto  the  Boman  camp,  a  prisoner  betrayed  by  his  ally,  this 
&ther  of  his  wife ! 

Marine,  while  he  felt  no  jealonsy  of  the  growing  reputation  ofSylla, 
was  aware,  that  thoogh  he  was  au  instrument  with  which  the  aristo- 
cracy might  for  a  while  work  the  purposes  of  their  ambition,  yet,  in- 
flexibly resolved  to  obtain  for  himselfthe  highest  rank  m  the  Republic, 
Sylla,  if  he  succeeded  in  his  designs,  would  bend  both  the  nobility  and  the 
people  under  the  tame  despotic  yoke.  This  be  was  determined  to 
prevent;  not  by  low  intrigues,  but  by  deeds  of  eternal  renown,  that 
would,  under  all  calamities  uid  emergencies,  caused  either  by  domes- 
tic or  foreign  enemies,  present  him,  to  the  Romans,  as  the  prop  and 
stay  of  the  Republic. 

In  spile  of  his  rauntinga  Sylla  did  not  dare — (his  &me  and  influence 
did  not  yet  allow  him  lo  attempt  it) — ^refuse  to  deliver  the  prisoner 
to  the  Consul,  in  order  that  he  might  grace  his  tiiomphant  return 
loRome. 

The  glad  tidings  of  the  victory  obtained  by  Marius  bad  scarcely 
reached  the  Senate,  when  rumors  spread  through  the  city,  of  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Teutones  and  Cimbii,  threw  the  Republic  into  the  greatest 
alarm.  "  The  perils  that  threatened  Italy,  Irom  the  west,  soon  dia> 
persed" — (wecile  Plutarch) — "all  th»tnvy,  tho hatrtd,  and  the  ear 
ittsmtM  which  had  been  raised  against  Mariu^' — "  The  people  now 
in  want  of  an  experienced  commander,  and  searching  for  an  able  pilot 
to  sit  at  the  helm,  thst  the  Commonwealth  might  bear  up  against  so 
dreadful  a  storm,  found  that  no  one  of  an  opultAt  or  nobU  tamily 
would  stand  for  the  conaalate." 

It  was  contrary  lo  a  fundamental  law  for  any  one  to  be  choseu  who 
was  absent,  but  the  people  overruling  all  objections,  called  Marius  to 
the  command,  and  elected  him,  in  his  absence,  «  second  time  conau]- 
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*■  This  Isv  tMd  be&re  given  way,"  it  wu  aaid,  "to  die  pnbKc  ntili^. 
on  an  oecaaioii  of  leai  argeacy ;  lince,  when  Bci^  was  made  Comal, 
iboagh  not  present,  they  wera  not  aazioas  for  the  safety  of  their  owb 
city,  but  only  dBsirQin  of  destioying  Carthage." 

After  tha  election  had  taken  plaoe,  Marias  arriTed  with  bis  vic- 
torioQsarmy;  on  the  .first  of  Janoary,  eatering  upon  his  consnlship, 
and  leading  in  his  triumph,  en  that  same  anspicions  day,  Jugnitha 
bound  with  golden  chains,  marching  before  the  cbariot  where  s^  the 
Consul.  There  were  carried  in  this  triaroph  S707  pounds  of  gold, 
5775  pounds  of  silver  bnlljon,  besides  17023  drachma  of  silrer  coin. 
Neither  Ballust  nor  Plutarch,  hare  dared  to  asseit,  that  Harius,  after 
tunsg  had  so  much  weahh  entrusted  to  his  keeping,  had  enriched 
himself  with  the  spoils  obtained  through  his  genius  and  valour. 

Hurried  on  as  we  hare  been  while  following  the  rapid  steps  of  oar 
hero,  in  his  career  of  Numidian  conquests,  and  the  splendid  pageant 
of  his  return  to  Rome,  we  had  almost  forgotten  to  allode  to  the  puerile 
wrath  of  indignant  patricians,  that  Marins  sbonld  have  entered  the 
Senate  clad  in  his  triumphal  robe — a  daring  violatiou  of  aenatocial 
etiquette,  as  we  are  gravely  told  by  his  biographer. 

This  second  consulate  of  Marias  was  marked  by  no  important  mili- 
tary event.  The  tide  of  barbarian  invaaion  turning  to  tbe  Pyrenees, 
instead  of  Tolling  down  fh>m  the  Alps  lo  the  plains  of  Italy,  allowed 
sufficient  time  to  tbe  Consul  lo  discipline  the  newly  formed  legiona, 
by  inuring  them  to  long  and  tedious  marches,  during  which  every 
soMiCT  carried,  besides  his  arms  and  encamping  implemeDts,  provi- 
sion enough  for  a  full  week.  Hence  the  proverbial  saying  that  ob- 
tained long  after,  to  call  bim  that  bore  without  murmuring  the  severest 
toil,  "<me  of  Mariut'i  muUt!"  This  delay  before  coming  to  action 
had  another  salutary  effect ;  it  raised  and  confirmed  the  military  spirk 
of  the  legians,  and  showed  them,  to  use  Plutarch's  words:  "What 
was  still  more  important — what  MariuB  himself  was  I — with  what  in- 
tegrity he  adjudged  in  relation  to  them.  And  this  contributed  not  a 
little  to  procure  for  Marias  a  third  consulate.  And  besides,  the  barba- 
rians were  expected  in  the  spring,  and  tie  piopU  were  not  vnJlMg  10 
meet  them  under  any  other  general  1" 

They  did  not  come,  however,  as  soon  as  bad  been.ejipected ;  and 
the  other  Consal  having  died,  Marius  went  himself  to  Rome,  leaving 
to  his  lieutenant,  M.  Aqaillus,  the  command  of  the  army.  On  thai  year 
the  Patricians  having  somewhat  recovered  from  the  panic  spread 
among  them  by  the  terrors  of  Cimbric  invasion,  several  of  their 
order,  all  of  them  of  distinguished  abilities,  presented  themselves  lothe 
people  as  candidates  for  the  consulate.  S^mius,  a  popular  tribune 
entreated  the  Romans  once  more  to  invest  Marine  with  that  high  ma- 
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g^iatracy;  iuistiog  that,  to  him  alooe  could  safely  be  eatrnsted  the  task 
of  avening  from  the  Republic  the  perils  that  threatened  Italy  and 
Rome  itself  Then  occtirred  one  of  those  scenea  of  telf-d^ial,  te- 
petitiona  of  which,  in  modem  times,  both  in  Eng-land  and  Fiance 
by  men  ceitainly  not  very  deairoua  to  retire  from  office,  hare 
taught  historiam  to  examine  with  no  feeliag  of  credulity,  the  motives 
oi  the  actors  in  them.  Marius  earnestly  solicited  the  people  to  relieve 
him  irom  the  weight  of  command;  to  conhde  to  other  chiefs  the  con 
duct  ol  a  contest  fraught  with  difficulties,  and  endangering  the  very 
existence  of  Roma  This  refusal  by  Marius  of  the  proffered  com* 
maad  seemed  to  excite  in  the  breast  of  Saturoius  irrepressible  wrUh 
and  indignatioa  Rebuking  the  hesitations  of  Marius,  he  exclaimed, 
"  That  none  but  a  traitor  to  his  country  could  decline,  under  the  exist- 
ence of  dangers  so  appalling,  the  command  of  a  Roman  army  I"  To 
these  angry  reproaches,  these  doubts  darkly  hinted  of  his  patriotism, 
these  flattering  solicitations  of  a  whole  nation,  placing  itself  as  it  were^ 
under  his  tutelary  guardianship,  Marius  yielded  lU  last,  with  apparent 
reluctance.  Catullus,  a  patrician,  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  order, 
and  not  unpopular  with  the  plebeians,  was  chosen,  as  his  colleague  in 
office. 

The  history  of  the  Cimbric  war,  has  not  been  preserved  entire. 
With  the  exception  of  some  original  fragments,  we  are  thrown  for  the 
particulars  of  that  memorable  contest,  which  averted  from  Rome  for 
several  centuries  the  torrent  of  northern  invasion,  on  the  mercy  of 
compilers,  who  avow  that  they  have  drawn  their  information  from  the 
Commentaries  of  Sylla,  the  History  of  the  Teutonic  War,  by  La- 
cullus — (a  work  which  Cicero  compares  to  that  nf  Thuf  ydidnn)  and 
an  apology  of  his  conduct  during  the  decisive  campaigns,  written  by 
CatuIuB.  And  yet,  even  in  these  hostile  compilations,  how  great  the 
action!  how  sublime,  in  the  vigourous  brevity,  the  stirring  addrasw 
of  the  people-born  Consul  I  Undismayed  by  the  successive  overthrows 
of  Carbo  and  Cspio,  PaUician  generals,  swept  away  with  their  legions 
as  by  a  whirlwind,  in  the  first  onset  against  the  Cimbric  host,  Majius 
waited  patiently  until  the  soldiers,  by  viewing  securely  from  camh 
which  their  wary  chief  ever  made  impregnable,  the  countless  multi- 
tude, had  lost  altogether  the  terror  which  their  &nted  vigour  of 
body,  and  intrepidity  of  soul,  had  spread  through  the  legions. 

This  dread  of  Cimbric  prowess  was  justified  by  the  succeastve  de- 
feat of  all  the  Roman  commanders  who  had  yet  attempted  to  stop 
the  onward  course  of  these  resistless  hordes.  Carbo,  a  consul,  sus- 
tained by  Silanus,  who  had  leinlbrced  him  with  a  considerable 
force,  were  both  slain,  and  their  combined  army  totally  destroyed. 
Casnus,  and  Scauras,  who  met  them  next,  together  with  Uwir  respec- 
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tire  annieB,  shared  the  nme  fate.  And  again,  another  coniul,  Haniliiu, 
baring  besides  under  his  cammaad,  SerTJus  Cspio,  at  the  bead  of  seve- 
lal  legions,  was  defeated  in  a  battle  aa  disaatroua  as  that  of  CannK, 
where  eigbtjr  thousand  Bomaos,  (and  among  them  the  two  sons  of  the 
Consul)  were  killed  j  forty  ihousand  atiendania  of  the  anny  sbMigh- 
tered  in  cold  blood,  and  the  two  camps  taken ! 

Nor  did  Marius  neglect  the  aid  which  great  generals  have  ever  de- 
rived from  the  prevailing  superstitions  of  the  age.  Thus  when  the 
soldiers,  wearied,  sometimes  by  ioceEsant  toiU  sometimes  by  long  inter- 
vals of  tedious  inactivity,  entreated  to  be  led  against  the  foe,  Marim 
replied:  "The  battle  you  demand  Idonot  lefusethroughaDytntstmst 
of  your  valor;  but  oracles  which  I  dare  not  disobey  command  me  still 
to  delay  it.  The  gods  theroselres  promise  to  fix  the  day  and  dedgsate 
the  field  I" 

Martha,  s  Syrian  prophetess,  followed  the  army.  It  bsppenedonce 
at  the  circus,  where  there  was  a  fight  of  gladiators,  that  tbis  woman  sat 
at  ths  feet  of  Marius's  wife,  and  invariably  lold  her  which  of  the  com- 
batants would  prove  victorious.  Julia,  believing  in  her  foreknowledge, 
tent  her  to  the  consul,  who  received  her  with  the  utmost  veneration. 
She  was  carried  in  a  litter,  with  religions  pageantry,  wheierer  the 
army  encamped.  And  when,  clad  in  a  purple  robe,  holding  in  her 
right  band  a  spear  wreathed  with  flowers  bound  with  crimson 
bandlets,  she  offered  sacrifices ;  the  strange  ceremonies,  the  mysterious 
rites  she  observed,  the  frantic  wildness  of  her  looks  and  gestures,  her 
dread  evocations  of  unknown  gods,  seemed  to  impress  Msrius  him- 
self with  those  deep  feelings  of  religious  awe  and  auspicious  hope, 
which  the  solemn  and  exciting  scene  inspired  to  the  assembled  legiona. 
Portents  and  prodigies*  were  not  wanting  to  heighten  still  more  that 
confidence  of  success  which,  in  war,  is  the  forerunner  of  victory ;  of 
these  Mariiu  took  care  ib^  the  aoldiers  should  he  informed ;  they  serve, 
fae  well  knew,  to  feed  that  love  of  the  marvellous,  inherent  to  military 
life.  In  Rome  the  sacred  shields  were  beard,  untouched  by  mortal 
hand,  clashing  with  frightful  sounds  I  Both  in  Ameria  and  at  Tuden- 
tum,  it  was  asserted, — (and  not  a  soldier  in  the  camp  doubted  of  the 
bets,)— spears  and  shields  of  fire  had  been  seen  in  the  sky,  now  waving 
from  aide  to  side,  and  again  clashing  against  each  other  as  if  in  the 

■  To  nuh  of  oar  readefi  who  ought  deem  it  absord  in  thia  i^,  to  btve  alloded 
to  portsnti  «Dd  omeiu,  ir«  Mf ,  in  llie  words  of  tha  great  Soman  Hiitorian,  "  nan 
(ntn  nsseini,  ab  sadsm  nagligentiB  qua  nihil  Deoi  portandere  vul^  niUK  credant  \ 
neqna  nnnciari  admodnm  nulk  prndigia  in  publieom,  Deqae  in  annale*  rersiri. 
CcGleram  et  mihi  TflUulaa  rai  Scnbenij,  neocio  quo  pacio  antiquum  lit  animutj 
•[  quadam  religio  lanel,  qua  illi  prndflntiaumi  viri  pablice  inicipieDda  censnernri, 
•a  pro  dignii  habere,  qua  in  meoa  annalea  referam  .">    T.  Liv.  lib.  xliii. 
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hands  of  warrion  in  actual  fight  And  such,  at  the  time,  was  the  ' 
temper  of  men,  that  Antua  Pomponius,  a  tribune,  having  driven  igno- 
minously  from  the  roatrum,  a  prieat  of  Cybele,  who  had  come  theie  to 
let  the  people  know  that  the  mother  of  the  gods  had  declared  from  her 
sanctuary,  that  "the  Romans  would  soon  obtain  a  signal  and  most 
glorious  victoTy,"  and  dying  suddenly  afler  he  had  diasolred  the  assem- 
bly, the  truth  of  this  divine  oracle  became  manifest  to  all,  since  the  god- 
dess herself,  it  was  said,  had  avenged  on  the  impious  tribune  her  out- 
raged pontiff.  "  This  is  a  fact,"  remarks  Plutarch,  with  bis  usual  cre- 
dulity, "  unirersaliy  known  and  circulated." 

As  if  to  confiim  these  signs  and  promises  of  the  gods,  two  vuhures  al- 
ways appeared  and  followed  Marius's  anny  previous  to  any  great  vie-  . 
tory.  They  were  easily  recognized  by  brazen  rings  which  the  soldieis 
having  once  caught  them,  had  fastened  round  [heir  necks.  Thence- 
forth they  knew  the  legionaries,  and  seemed  to  salute  them  I  The 
soldiers,  on  their  part,  whenever  they  saw  these  angaral  birds  upon 
their  march,  ri^oiced  in  the  assurance  (hey  brought  of  some  signal 
exploit. 

Thb  time  and  the  fhld  wereat  last  designated,  not  by  the  gods,  but 
by  the  genius  of  Marius — the  time,  when  the  legions  maddened  by  the  do- 
vaetations  committed  by  the  barbarians  under  their  eyes,  as  tbou^  to 
deride  their  baclion,  would  no  longer  brook  further  delay— the  field,  one 
that  would  enable  the  Romans,  however  infenor  in  number,  to  present  an 
equal  front  to  their  adversariBB,  each  of  their  wings  bemg  protected  by 
precipicee,  that  could  neither  be  passed  nor  turned.  Nothing  could 
stand  against  the  firm  array  of  the  lemons,  Brutal  strength  and  un- 
taught valour  yielded,  after  efforts  of  incrediUe  intrepidity,  to  the  deter- 
mined courage  and  discipUne  of  warriore  ted  on  by  the  most  conaummate 
general  of  the  aga  The  victory  was  the  most  signal  ever  obtained 
by  the  Romans.  More  than  two  hundred  tkotaand  barbarians  wore 
stain  and  ninety  thousand  taken  prisonera.  The  soldiers,  to  show  their 
gratitude  to  Marius,  who  during  that  giant  battle  had  approved  himself 
to  speak  the  language  of  Plutarch,  "  Inferia:  to  none  in  persraial  prowev, 
and  in  courage  had  surpassed  them  all,"  voted  to  lum  with  loud  aod 
unanimous  acclaim,  all  the  tents,  carriages,  and  ba^age  of  the  enemy 
that  had  not  been  plundered — "  A  noble  reward,"  exclaims  the  historian, 
and  yet  it  was  thought  very  inadequate  to  the  generalship  which  Marius 
had  displayed  in  that  imminent  danger  I" 

From  among  these  arms  and  spoils,  Marius  sdected  suet)  as  would  add 
most  to  the  splendour  of  his  triumph.  The  rest,  a  confused  mass,  was 
piled  together  and  offered,  a  splendid  sacrifice,  to  the  gods. 

A  more  magnificient  spectacle  had  never  been  presented  to  a  Roman 
army.    The  soldiers,  crowned  with  laurel,  stood  round  (he  immense 
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trophy,  while  Maiine  hiniBel^  arrayed  in  a  purple  robe,  ^it  after  the 
manoer  of  the  BomauB,  had  already  grasped  a  lifted  torch,  and  lifted  it  up 
vith  both  hands  towarde  heaven.  Just  as  hewas  going  to  set  firetothehuge 
jnte,  horeemen  were  seen  at  a.  distance,  urging  their  career  at  full  speed  to- 
wards the  field  of  battl& — All  were  silent,  eveiy  heart  panting  in  anxious 
expectation  ofioiportant  tidkigs. — The  breathless  messeugers  leaped  from 
their  horses,  and  bendiog  bw  saluted  Marius  tkefftk  time  consul,  and 
ddivered  to  him  the  letters  of  the  senate  to  that  effect.  The  legions 
clashing  iheii  arme,  and  rending  the  lur  with  their  acclamations,  pro- 
claimed thar  joy  at  these  new  honours  confened  by  a  gratefiil  people  on 
their  great  leader.  Marius,  after  his  officers  had  crowned  him  with  new 
laurels,  set  fire  to  the  trophy,  and  finished  the  sacrifice. 

This  battle,  was  only  the  first  act  of  the  heroic  drama  of  the  Cimlmc 
war.  Catulus,  the  other  consul,  had  been  unable  to  inefrire  his  troops 
eren  with  sufficient  courage  to  defend  the  position  they  held  in  a  defile, 
through  which  the  barbariana  bad  to  force  their  way  at  great  disadvan- 
tage, before  they  could  proceed  fiirther.  They  ignominously  abandoned 
so  important  a  post.  And  on  another  occasion,  when  the  fiont  of  their 
position  was  covered  by  the  Adige,  such  was  the  terror  which  still  pos- 
seesed  them,  that  at  (he  mere  sight  of  the  Cimbri  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  which  they  had  no  means  of  croesirg,  the  whole  army  fled  in 
wild  disorder,  and  confiision.  It  was  there  that  Catulus,  as  if  to  conceal 
fiom  the  world  this  disgrace  of  Boman  arms,  seized  with  his  own  hand 
the  eagle  of  one  of  the  panic-struck  legions,  and  carried  it  in  advance 
d  the  dismayed  fiigiiives,  that  it  might  appear  that  the  troops 
were  retreating  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  and  not  shamefully  run- 
ning away  even  before  being  attacked.  As  soon  as  accounts  of 
these  disasters  had  been  received  in  Rome,  Marius  was  recalled  from 
Oaul  to  defend  Italy  itself;  for  the  barbarians  hod  spread  themselves 
over  the  whole  country,  now  at  their  mercy.  In  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  ibe  senate,  Manus  hastened  to  Rome ;  and  when  every  one 
thought  he  would  enter  the  city  in  triumphal  pomp,  the  consul,  evincing 
his  l^ith  in  the  destinies  of  the  republic,  confided,  as  it  were,  his  recent 
achievements  as  a  deposile  enirusted  to  the  fortunes  of  Rome,  until 
after  crowning  her  arms  with  still  brighter  glory,  he  should  obtain  two-fold 
honours  for  deeds  of  two-fold  renown  I  After  reviving  the  confidence  of 
people  in  him  and  themselves,  by  thus  seeming  to  adjourn  one  triumph  only 
in  order  to  ablain  two  in  glorious  succession,  Marius  led  his  army  byforced 
marches  to  the  rescue  of  his  colleague ;  whom  he  found  beseiged  in  his  camp 
by  the  barbarians.  It  was  then,  that  being  challenged  by  Horrix  to  name 
a  day  and  a  field  to  decide  by  arms  to  whom  Italy  ehould  hereafter  belong, 
Marius  made  this  reply:  "Tell  the  barbarians  that  the  Romans  never 
take  advice  from  their  enemiei  when  and  wboe  to  fight  thnr  battles." 
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The  eeccnd  battle  was  no  less  gloiioua  even  than  the  first.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  of  the  Cimbri  wete  slain,  and  more  then  sixty 
thousand  takes  i^iBoneiti  I 

In  Rome  the  gladness  of  euccess  was  proportimed  to  the,gloom  that 
had  prevaded  the  city  while  events  remained  uncerttun;  and  thou^ 
the  Patricians  attempted  to  divide  equally  between  the  two  generals,  the 
&tne  and  the  hi^  reward  dae  to  Marius  ^ne,  "  the  whole  honour  or  the 
day,"  says  Plutarch,  "  was  neverthdess  ascribed  to  M arius,  on  account 
of  his  fbimei  victories  and  of  his  pres«U  authority.  Nay,  such  was  the 
a[^lause  of  the  populace  that  they  called  him  the  third  founder  qf  fionK, 
and  in  tbeir  festive  banquets  at  home  with  their  wives  and  duldren,  the 
Romans  offered  to  MariuB,  libations  along  with  the  gods  l" 

Such  in  fact  was  the  iervor  of  national  gratitude,  that  the  people  wished 
to  give  to  Marius  singly,  the  himour  of  both  triumphs  I  This  deserved 
reward  of  hie  ttnls,  his  valour,  bis  imswerving  reliance  on  the  fortunes  of 
Rome,  the  people-bom  Ccxieul  robly  refiised ;  with  the  generosity  that 
ever  mark  those  who  have  lieen  to  high  bcmoura  through  their  own  deeds, 
he  insisted  that  Catulus  should  be  associated  in  whatever  honours  were 
awarded  lum :  Marius  was  loth  to  wound  the  pride  of  a  fellow  soldier,  to 
dissolve  that  fraternity  of  the  camp  and  of  the  battle  field,  (hat  should 
ever  unite  wanicm  who  have  fought  eide  by  side,;  Catulus  never  forgave 
Marius,  either  this  preference  shown  to  him,  by  the  Bomans,  or  the 
humiliationof  having  owed  his  triumph  to  the  self-denial  of  bis  colleague) 
And  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  alluded,  attempted  in  vain  to  obtain 
fiom  poBtehty  the  reversal  of  the  righteous  judgment  passed  upon  him 
and  Marius,  by  thor  country  and  their  contemporaries  I 

Thus  far  we  have  led  Marius,  fivm  the  thatched  roof  of  his  indigent 
paioktfl,  in  the  village  of  Cirratum,  near  Arpinum — (a  small  territory, 
made  again  femous  in  history,  as  the  birth-place  of  Cicero) — to  the  camp 
of  Sdpio,  under  the  walls  of  Nnmantium.  Thence,  following  bis  fbot- 
stepe  &om  the  Rostrum,  where  he  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  Proletaries, 
to  the  Senate,  awed  and  rebuked  by  the  majesty  of  tribunacion  authority, 
we  have  been  borne  along  wiUi  the  hero,  swift  as  the  flight  of  his  eagles, 
sometimes  over  Afiic's  wastes,  sometimes  from  one  extremity  of  the  em- 
pire to  the  other,  witnessing  in  every  field  where  he  commanded  the  tri- 
umphs of  his  genius — in  the  long  eaiea  of  Numidian  and  Cimbric  battles ; 
and  every  where — in  the  city,  amidst  the  wild  disorders  of  contested  elec- 
tions ;  in  c&mpe  beleaguered  by  countless  multitudes  of  barbarians,  the 
most  wariike  that  Romans  ever  contended  against,  and  in  the  giant  strug- 
glee  where  two  whole  nations  stood  embattled  against  a  few  legions,  (sus- 
tained by  the  evidence  of  historians  hoetife  to  hie  feme,)  we  have  shown 
Marius,  pure,  unstained  by  the  corruption  of  the  times ;  at  home,  uj^old- 
ing  the  tnrth-rigfalB  of  the  people  against  the  eocroacbmenti  of  an  ambitous 
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aiistocTacy ;  fttffoad,  spreading,  fai  and  lustrous,  the  fame  of  Roman  arms 
hy  deeds  of  et^nal  lemembrance. 

The  portion  of  oui  task,  on  which  we  now  enter,  is  mwe  difficult  than 
that  07«  which  we  have  travelled  hitherto,  we  trust,  succeaafidly.  The 
return  of  a  victorious  general,  to  the  Bcenes  of  civil  life,  is  ever  firaught 
with  dangers,  either  to  the  communitjr  or  to  the  individual  himseltj  even 
where  power  is  clearly  defined  by  a  written  constitution,  as  in  our  own 
country,  or,  as  in  EDglaod,  by  precedents  having  acquired  the  force  and 
authority  of  constitutional  enactments.  But  in  Rome,  the  jealousy  of  the 
aristocracy  of  all  power,  not  created  by  itaelf  to  susUtn  its  ioflueDce,  or 
to  enlarge  it,  made  the  position  of  a  successfijl  commander,  who  poessesed 
the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  people,  one  of  contiDual  danger.  Of 
this  Marius  was  aware ;  if  bom  a  Patriciaii,  he  might  have  averted  the 
peril,  either,  as  Pompey  did,  not  long  after,  by  securing  the  friendship  of 
the  Patricians  in  becoming  the  instrument  of  their  designs ;  or,  as  Sylla, 
and  CiBsar  after  him,  by  leading  his  army  to  Rome  to  overawe  the  Senate, 
and  maintain  through  Italy,  the  authority  of  his  acts  with  the  sword ! 
But,  nurtured  in  the  veneration  of  the  institutions  of  his  country,  Maiius 
did  not  even  hesitate  in  the  course  which  it  became  bim  to  pursue.  Dis- 
banding the  legions  as  soon  as  he  had  terminated  the  Teutonic  war,  the 
very  day  after  that  when  he  had  entered  the  city  in  all  the  pride  and 
splendour  of  a  Roman  triumph,  he  was  seen,  a  private  citizen,  clad  in  the 
white  robe  of  candidates  for  office,  "soliclUng  the  people  with  uncommon 
timidity,"  as  Plutarch  testifies,  "  (far  a  sixth  consulate  j  courting  the  mul- 
titude with  condeecensiona  as  unBuitahk  to  his  dignity  as  contrary  to  his 
disposition;  assuming  an  air  of  gmtlonesa,  for  which  nature  never  in- 
tended him  I"  We  accept  these  would-be  censures  of  Marius,  aa  hcmour* 
able  testimonies,  borne  by  his  adversaries — (since  Plutarch  drew  [all  be 
has  written  of  Marius  from  Patrician  sources) — to  the  respect  that  great 
man  entertained  for  the  popular  sovereignty,  ever  deeming  these  homages 
offered  to  the  elective  power,  eaitobling  rather  than  derogatory  to  the 
high  stations  he  had  filled  in  the  state  through  the  peoples  support,  both 
in  peace  and  in  var.  Surely,  it  is  no  evidence  of  an  insatiate  thirst  fyt 
power  in  Marius,  as  argued  by  Hutarch,  to  have  sought,  when  still  in 
the  fidl  strength  of  manhood,  those  civic  honours,  which  in.  periods  o( 
general  tranquillity,  the  most  renowned  Roman  captains  had  ever  pur- 
sued with  no  leas  ardour  than  the  command  of  airoies  in  times  of  fineign 
wars,  rather  than  to  have  resigned  himself  to  inglorious  ease,  in  an  inac- 
tivity which  his  distaste  for  the  arte  and  letters  would  not  have  allowed 
him  to  have  solaced  by  learned  occupatitxw.  What  Plutarch  has  re- 
corded of  Marius's  timidity  at  public  meetings,  would  of  itself  give  the  lie 
to  this  saying  he  imputes  to  him,  "  that  the  law  spoke  too  mMy  to  be 
beard  amidst  the  din  of  arms  I"  even  had  be  not  ennreealy  admitted, 
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"  that  his  wcmted  intfepidity  in  battle  forsook  him  in  the  aaaemUiw  of  the 
people ;  that  the  Jeast  breath  of  cauitre  or  praise  alike  influecced  him, 
depressing  or  elating  faim  " — and  again,  "  that  the  noise  whidi  Mariua 
most  dreaded,  and  which  robbed  him  of  his  presence  of  mind,  was  that  of 
popular  assembliee  I" 

It  is  absurd,  on  the  part  of  Plutarch  to  allege,  on  the  aulbority  of  Bu- 
tiHius,  especially  after  acknowledging,  that  "  he  was  particularly  preju- 
diced agaioBt  Marius,"  that  his  sixth  consulate  was  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tdbution  of  large  sums  among  the  tribes.  What  more  natural,  that  the 
same  people  who  would  fiun  have  awarded  to  Marius  akme  the  two 
trium^  for  the  Tictoriea  oyer  the  Cimbii ;  who  had  saluted  him,  on  his 
lettmi  to  Rome,  after  hie  last  campaign,  by  the  gloriaua  title  of  "  TMrd 
Founder  of  Rome ;"  who,  at  their  domestic  sacrifices,  offered  libations  Co 
him  along  with  the  gods,  should  of  their  own  accord,  in  gratitude  for  his 
uni»ecedKited  services  to  the  Republic,  have  bestowed  on  that  great 
diizen  a  sixth  consulate,  as  the  only  reward  worthy  of  his  unrivalled 
achievements  I  Besides  the  people,  with  their  instinct  of  the  future,  of 
wider  reach  than  the  prevision  of  the  arietocracy,  bounded,  as  it  always 
is,  by  the  narrow  horizon  of  Belfish  purposes,  had  divined  that  no  reconi- 
pense  in  their  gift,  could  fiiDy  repay  those  victories  by  which  Marius,  by 
crushing  in  one  common  ruin,  the  first  swarm  fiiom  the  greet  Sanuathian, 
Scandinavian  or  Scythian  hives,  would  keep]  back  during  many  centu- 
ries, these  barbarians,  from  their  doomed  task — the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  Empire! 

It  has  been  remarked,  "  that  the  Romans  never  conferred  so  many  con- 
sulates upon  any  one  man  except  Valerius  Corvinus  I  and  with  tlua  OS- 
ference,  that  between  the  first  and  sixth  consulate  of  Corvinus,  elapsed 
an  interval  of  forty  years ;  whereas  Marius,  after  his  first,  was  carried 
through  Qre  more  in  succesmcm  by  a  single  tide  of  fortune  I" 

Ths  restless  ammosity  of  the  Patridans  to  Marius,  made  the  whde 
term  of  bis  sixth  consulate,  an  almost  continual  scene  of  intestine  dissen> 
ticxiB.  Rome  became,  on  several  occasions,  the  theatre  of  bloody  combats 
between  the  rival  factions ;  and  it  required  all  the  firmness  of  the  Consul 
to  maintcun  the  authority  of  the  law  over  on  aristocracy  kmg  accustomed 
to  discard  all  legal  restraint  upon  the  execution  of  its  desigi^  The  men 
recital  of  a  bet,  which  occurred  then,  will  paint  the  Patrician  contempo- 
raries of  Marius  in  their  true  cobur.  Caius  Rabirius,  (the  same  who 
was  defended,  by  Cicero,  when  charged  with  the  murder  of  Saleroius,)  a 
senator  of  high  dtstinchon,  cut  off  with  his  own  hand,  the  head  of 
ApuUeius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  aAer  be  had,Bunendered  himself  a  pri- 
soner to  the  Patricians  who  besieged  him  in  Ihecapitol,  "carried  it  as 
a  trophy,  agreeable  to  the  tmrmers  of  those  liTites,  and  had  it  presented  for 
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■oroa  days  at  all  entertaiiments  which  wen  given  an  thit  ocauton,  aad  at 
which  be  waa  a  guest  I"* 

During  ihe  asseinbly  of  the  people,  SatuniiuB,  a  turbuloit  man,  alwajs 
aUeoded  by  a  crowd  of  lawless  merceoaheB,  attacked  the  fiiaids<tf  SjQa: 
they  fled  id  wild  disocder,  and  Sylla  hiinsd^  closely  puisued  by  the  aaeaa- 
sin,  iougbt  an  asylum  in  ihe  house  of  Marius,  where,  embtacing  his 
penatea,  be  invfrfied  the  protectioD  cf  hit  domestic  gods.  A  Patrician, 
would  perhaps  havn  given  up  to  his  punueis  the  enen^  that  had  thus 
imidGnd  his  protection ;  but  the  peasant  of  Aipinum,  bowed  obedient  to 
the  claims  of  hasjHtality;  and&iLhfid  to  the  leligioo  of  the  hearth,  offered 
his  jnst  reeeatnent,  a  grateM  sacrifice  to  bis  bousehold  deitiee  1  Mariua, 
bimself^  led  fcttb  his  moet  deadly  ibe  Gxim  his  house,  b;  a  bock  gate, 
wbeoce  he  got  safe  to  the  camp,  llie  Patrician,  in  return  for  such  mag- 
nanimity, in  lees  than  ooe  year  after,  proscribed  Marius,  etA  an  enormous 
price  on  his  bead,  and  ordered  his  brother,  M.  Mariua,  to  be  mangled 
under  hi*  very  eyes,  bis  limbs  being  divided  finxn  bis  body  one  after  the 
'  other,  and  while  he  was  still  alive  I  But  we  must  not  outstrip  the 
tba  march  of  ereuts.  The  fierce  aoimoBity  itf  parties  in  Rome  was 
suddenly  lulled]  asleep,  by  the  terror  of  tbe  Soual  War,— {the  most  san- 
guinary cmteet  in  which  tbe  Republic  was  ever  mgaged) — against  her 
Italian  allies,  before  she  could  be  brought  to  grant  them  the  rights  and 
{Ntvileges  af  Bmnan  citizow. 

To  the  repeated  claims  urged  by  tbe  AQies  to  a  full  participation  in  the 
political  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  dttzens  of  Rome,  the  Senate  hod 
ever  returned  astern  and  austere  denial.  The  avaricious  Patridans  feared 
DO  lees  the  association  (rf  the  Italian  nobibty  to  theii  administration  of  the 
aflfain  of  tbe  Rqmblic,  than  the  accession  of  str«igth  which  the  fonna- 
titxi  of  additional  tribes  would  bring  to  tbe  popular  cause.  Kioded  en 
(his  oceasion  by  tbeii  vanity  of  caste,  tbey  lost  ught  of  tbe  deep  policy 
which,  by  uniting,  in  thb  early  age  of  tbe  RepuUic,  the  Sabine  nation  with 
tbe  motley  adventurera  assembled  by  Romulus  in  his  new  bom  city,  had 
enabled  Rome^  in  the  courae  of  some  cttuuries,  to  spread  her  domioiais 
beyood  tbe  Pyreneee,  over  tbe  moet  fertile  pwtion  oi  Africa,  and  to 
rule  Oreece,  and  Macedonia  itsd^  as  Roman  provincw,  But  the  time 
was  passed  when  tba  Italians  could  be  made  to  endure  this  def^ading 
vasi^age  to  a  mOropolitan  supremacy.  The  warruxs  who  had  fought 
agunst  Jugurtba,  and  the  Cimbri,  under  Marius,  sternly  claimed  the  re- 

*  W«  b&ve  copied  tb«  pnmge  qaoted.  from  F«rsa*oD.  Tba  (arjr  histoiiui  ud 
Piorewoi  af  Hani  PhUowphy  telli  oi  gnreXj,  last  ws  ihoold  be  led  to  (faink  ill  of 
the  JitttngiatHid  •mocvt  wbo  want  tbiu  tbool  u  s  giiMt  at  anteminmenta  giren  «» 
tiuoeauum — (what  occaaionT  that  of  a  aenator  cutliug  off  the  bead  of  a  tnbnne, 
we  preaama)— that  going  tho*  to  diniier  putiei  among  tha  Dobili^,  with  a  nan's 
head  oiMln  ene'a  ana,  waai  ectiDg  tgneaUt  to  At  wowipy  eftkfgt! 
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wud  of  their  serricee.  Theee  were  not  Africans,  aceuetomed  to  ineA 
the  euperiority  of  Roman  arms  imd  discipUoe,  nor  barbarians  having  no 
other  qualificaticm  for  war  but  bodily  strength  and  deteraiioed  couragA— 
thejr  were  Romans  in  bet ;  and  "  a  god,  too,  had  taught  them  the  legion  I^ 
Mantis,  aware  of  their  valour,  of  their  resources,  of  the  military  experience 
and  skin  of  their  leaders,  several  of  them  equal  to  (he  command  of  oen- 
sular  armieat  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  the  Senate,  by  timely 
conceoeioDs,  to  avert  from  the  Republic  the  calamitiee  of  a  civil  war ;  Sx 
auch  must  be,  he  considered,  a  (XHitest  betweoi  popu]ati<»u  of  the  same 
origin,  governed  by  the  same  laws,  retaining  the  remembrance  of  the  same 
traditions  and  spcsking  the  same  language  I  All  theee  considerations, 
pnnted  out  ahke  by  jusUce  and  policy,  were  unswervingly  resieted_^by  the 
indomitable  pride  and  the  grasping  avarice  of  the  Patridane. 

Here  is  anothcs  deplorable  chasm  in  Uw  annals  <^  Rome.  Maiiui 
sought  not  the  cmisulate  as  kmg  as  that  fetal  war  ravaged  Italy,  decima- 
ting its  warriors,  its  population,  in  battles  the  more  bloody  as  they  were 
fimght  with  die  deadly  animosity  incidrat  to  civil  wars,  by  troops  of 
equal  valour  inured  to  the  same  discipline ;  battles  which  always  lefi 
the  conqueror  nearly  as  much  weakened,  by  victoiy,  as  the  van- 
quished by  itkeX.  Both  Marias  and  Sylla  fought  under  the  com- 
mand of  undistinguished  consuls,  whose  names  would  have  been  lost 
to  history,  but  that  the  fiune  of  these  renowned  lieutenants  buoyed  them 
up  to  futurity.  Sylla,  who  had  foiled  to  rise  in  reputation,  both  in  the 
Numidian  and  Cimbric  wars,  began  then  that  career  of  uninterrupted  fb^ 
tune  that  led  him.to  the  Dictatcsship.  Active,  prodigal,  brave,  loved  by 
the  BcMers,  to  whom,  provided  they  were  firm  and  daring  chi  the  day  of 
battle,  he  allowed  a  license  unknown  in  Roman  armies  heton  his 
time;  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  bring  his  enemy  into  action, — always 
trusting  to  his  fortune  and  to  the  valour  of  his  troops.  With  the 
bi^  renown  of  Marius  ever  present  to  bis  mind,  he  thought  nothing  im- 
possible that  might,  if  accomplished,  raise  him  to  the  level  of  that  great 
peasant.  Marius,  cm  the  oontraiy,  viewing  the  war,  both  as  to  its  ca>»e 
and  result,  whatever  the  latter  might  be,  as  equally  calamitous  to  the 
State,  sought  rather  to  maintain,  than  to  increase  his  martial  gloriGS,— «va:- 
ricious  of  Italian  no  less  than  of  Roman  blood  spilled  in  an  impious  strug- 
gle between  brothers,  he  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  engaging  in  pitched 
battles.  He  never  was  worsted,  however,  on  any  occasion ;  and  whoi 
forced  to  action,  he  showed  by  signal  victories,  that  growing  years  had  not 
impured  the  vigour  of  the  warrior,  nor  quenched  the  genius  of  the  com- 
mandei:.    It  was  against  Mithridatee,  that  monarch  to  whose  t^ents  and 

*  "  It  wu  a  goA  uaght  Ihe  Romani  tbe  legion  r"—  Vtft. 
t  Fnitj  Ihonmid  am,  Ibnaad  s  oonnilu  aimj. 
vot.  Tin.  MO.  xxzTi. — PBomBBn,  1840.    H  GoOqIc 
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inflexible  firmneaB  in  advenity,  the  Roman  historians  have  not  done  jus- 
tice, that  be  wished  to  lead  under  the  same  eagles,  those  entagoiiiBt 
aimiee,  engaged  in  the  sacrilegious  task  of  teaiing,  as  it  were,  the  very 
entraik  and  viscera  of  Rome,  their  venerable  mcthei  I  Reason,  which 
time  and  experience  in  the  end  always  raider  triumphant,  obtained  at  last 
the  aacendancj  over  tbe  evil  parakms  q(  senators  in  Rome ;  and  in  Italy 
ova:  the  fierce  reeeotmentB  and  wounded  pride  of  the  confederated  p(^- 
lations.  After  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  citizens  had  been  slain 
in  countless  battles,  tbe  Allies  obtained  rather  the  semblance  than  the 
reality  of  the  privileges  they  had  sought  to  gain  by  the  sword.  But  the 
peace  which  fidbved  did  not  heal  the  deep  wounds  inflicted  en  public  mo- 
rals during  a  period  when  the  worst  passions  and  propensities  of  the  human 
mind  had  been  let  loose  in  unbridled  Ucentiousness.  The  necessity  of 
multiplying  the  armies,  in  a  contest  where  Rome,  attacked  on  every  side, 
was  compelled  to  defend  all  it  possessed  in  Italy,  had  bred  to  the  art  of 
command,  and  to  the  habits  of  military  life,  many  young  and  aspiring 
jeaders.  In  that  war,  Sertorious  laid  the  ground  work  of  his  fiiture  glory. 
Huwe,  Crassus  first  commenced  to  accumulate  wealth,  and  obtained  re- 
putation. Thore,  Lucullus,  Carbo,  Cinna,  and  young  Marius  too  (so 
brave,  so  beautifid,  that  he  was  called  the  era  of  Mara  and  Venus)  were 
first  made  known  to  tbe  Romans — names  which  like  stars  then  first  seen 
rising  on  the  horizon,  soon  after  shed  over  tbe  empire,  leather  with  their 
lusUoufl  rays,  the  malignant  influence  of  thtat  ascending  course ! 

As  soon  aa  the  pacification  of  Italy  allowed  Marius  to  turn  his  atteo- 
tioa  to  tbe  fbragn  retotiooa  of  Rome,  he  was  mode  aware,  that  a  war  with 
Mithridates  had  become  unavoidable.  Some  years  before  when  travel- 
ling tbrou^  Capadocia,  he  met  that  monarch ;  and  though  addraeed  by 
him  in  the  most  polite  and  respectfiil  manoer,  intending  to  wain  him  of 
the  consequences  likely  to  grow  from  his  ambiUous  ads,  Maiiua  sternly 
repUed,  "Thy  bueineM,  Mithridates,  is  either  to  render  thysdf  more  pow- 
eriul  than  the  Romans,  or  to  submit  quietly  to  their  commands  I"  The 
king,  thus  rebuked,  stood  amazed  and  abashed.  "  He  hod  heard  often 
of  the  fioed(Kn  of  speech  that  prevailed  omoHg  the  Romans,"  Plutarch  ob- 
serves, "  but  this  was  (he  first  time  that  he  had  experienced  it  T 

The  people,  accustomed  so  kMig  on  every  emergency  to  look  up  to 
Marius,  determined  to  intjrust  turn  with  the  command  of  the  army  intended 
to  act  against  Mithridates.  To  close  bis  gkniaua  career  of  fiune,  by 
bringing  ono^wr  king  a  captive  to  the  Roman  people,  was  an  alluiemat 
whicb  the  mind  of  Marius  could  ix>t  withstand — not  only  forgetting,  him- 
sel^  his  advanced  age,  but  wishing  to  make  the  people  forget  it  also, 
unmindfiil  of  the  infirmities  of  years,  ho  was  seen  every  day  at  the  Campus 
Martius,  going  through  the  severest  military  exercises,  in  rivalry  with 
young  warriors— dextrous  in  the  use  of  every  weapon,  and  ctirl»ng  with 
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youthful  vigour  tuid  agility  the  fiery  borse  he  bestrode.  This  pleased  the 
people,  (tnd  aowde  collected  every  day  to  witneae  theee  gymnaBtica  of  the 
veteran  hero.  The  Iriends  of  fiylla,  on  the  contiacy,  affected  to  deride 
these  rfft^te  to  di^gutae  the  ravages  of  time  over  a  frame  made  heavy  by 
age  and  toils ;  assertii^  that  it  was  ambition,  and  not,  as  Marius  said,  the 
wish  to  tiain  up  his  son  to  arms,  that  led  him  to  sue  for  the  command  in 
so  important  a  war  I 

Sulpicius,  posaesebg  at  that  time  an  unbounded  influence  over  the  peo- 
ple, obtained  a  decree  investing  Marius  with  the  command  of  the  army ; 
and  MahuH,  while  preparing  lor  his  marc^  agtunet  Mithridates,  despatched 
two  tribunes  to  Sylla,  bearing  orders  to  deliver  up  to  them  the  army. 
But  Sylla,  with  indignant  vrrath,  giving  up  as  victims  to  the  soldiers, 
whose  fiiry  he  had  excited,  the  two  tribunes,  whom  they  seized  and  cut 
to  pieces,  led  the  lemons  directly  against  Rome. 

Here  we  pause,  on  the  threshold  of  the  bloody  arena  to  which  we  must 
follow  the  two  mi^ty  champions  of  Patrician  usurpation,  and  popular 
rights.  A  mere  statement  of  the  preceding  will  suffice  to  decide  which 
of  them  defended,  and  which  violated  the  constitution,  the  laws,  and  the 
usages  of  the  Republic.  A  decree,  made  on  the  motion  of  a  tribune,  by 
the  people  assembled  pursuant  to  legal  forms,  had  invested  Marius  viib 
the  command  of  on  army,  then  under  the  direction  of  Sylla.  T^h&t 
offices,  when  ordered  to  deliver  it  to  persons  authorized  to  receive  it,  in- 
stead of  obeying,  alaya  the  tribunes,  violatmg  the  legal  sanctity  of  their 
office,  and  pairiciddly  tume  against  Rome  herself. 

The  commonwealth  had  long  been  diseased,  but  the  lingering  malady 
that  bad  preyed  on  its  vitals  had  now  reached  its  crisis.  In  Sylta,  Provi- 
daice  had  foimd  the  doomed  instrument  with  which  to  chas^se  the 
haughty  aristocracy,  whose  iron  yoke  had  so  long  burtbened  the  naticras 
of  the  world — making  the  very  man  selected  by  itself  for  the  execution  of 
its  ambitious  designs  agwost  what  remained  of  freedom  to  Roman  prole- 
taries, the  destroyer  of  the  moet  illustrious  of  its  own  order!  Manus 
was  not  prepared  to  resist  six  entire  legions,  with  their  auxiliary  cavalry : 
veteran  troops,  trained  to  war  during  the  Marsic  stru^e,  and  led  on  by 
such  &  chid'.  Nor  should  this  be  imputed  to  a  want  d  foresight  ca  hk 
part,  since  this  was  the  first  time,  from  the  foundaticxi  of  the  city,  that  a 
Soman  army  had  been  brought  into  hostile  array  agfunst  Rome  iUelf  I 
And  yet  the  aged  warrior  was  not  wanting  to  his  pest  fiuse.  At  the 
head  of  the  citizens,  and  of  slaves  whose  liberty  ha  had  proclumed  in  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  he  obstinately  defended  the  city,  converting  private 
bouses  and  even  the  temples  into  citadels,  from  tiie  roofs  of  whidi  the  im- 
armed  multitude  hurled  stones,  titee,  and  all  sorts  of  misailee  egdnst  the 
assailants,  and  drove  them  back  to  the  foot  of  the  wall  At  that  moment 
Sylla  arrived,  and  seizing  himself  a  flaming  torch,  he  ordered  the  stddien 
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to  Mt  fire  to  tbo  bouMB.  All  furthec  raiitaiice  having  bmoote  hopcleH^ 
Mahiu  lafl  the  city  acoompuiiad  only  by  a  few  rMamen.  The  fint  acta 
of  Sylla  wen  decreai,  coDdemning  Mahua  to  daatb,  with  otbv  lead- 
en of  hk  part; ;  and  as  the  illusthoua  fugitive  bad  neaped  from  tua  pm- 
■oere,  pfominng  a  high  nwaid  to  wboerei  would  deliver  him  dead  or 
aliva 

ImpatieDt  to  commence  opetaUxK  agunat  Mithridataa,  oc  rather  thim- 
ing  for  the  plunder  of  Aeia,  to  ndetxn  with  ita  treasurea  hie  pcomieeB  of 
geoaioiu  daoationa  to  hie  eoldiera,  Sjlla  ecarcdj  allowed  himself  time  to 
organise  the  government  of  the  city  lo  aa  to  place  it  under  the  influoica 
oT  hia  pany ;  adjourning  to  another  period  the  Dictatonhip  be  had  deia- 
mined  to  eaBume.  In  the  meantime  Mariua,  abandoned,  aa  aoon  a«  he 
had  left  Rome,  by  those  who  had  followed  him,  retired  to  a  email  houea 
near  the  city,  where  be  waited  till  night  before  be  proceeded  to  embark  at 
Qitia,  where  a  fiiend,  Numeriug — (time  has  not  allowed  to  perish  the 
naox  of  one  who  remained  bitbfiil  to  advereity  as  be  had  been  to  high 
Ibrtune) — had  provided  a  veeael  for  him.  History,  and  her  sister  muses, 
Poetry  and  Painiing,  have  eLke  recordnd  for  future  agee,  the  adventurous 
incidents  of  Marius's  flight.  The  fancy  of  the  poet  oould  not,  in  fact,  have 
called  up  fictiiioiu  dangen  more  apolling  than  the  varied  perils  from 
which  the  warn«  escaped.  Once,  fearing  to  be  forsaken  by  the  marinen 
wbd  bad  accompanied  biro  to  Giscum,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
aw«t  with  him  the  accomplishment  of  prophedes  which  would  soon 
be  fulfilled,  he  told  them,  "  That  when  be  was  very  young  and  lived  in 
the  country,  an  eagle's  nest  fell  into  his  lap,  with  seven  young  onea  in  it. 
His  parents  surprised  at  the  sight  applied  to  ttie  soothsayer,  who  answer- 
ed, ttiat  their  son  would  be  the  most  illustrious  of  men,  attaintng  eevoi 
times  the  highest  office  and  authority  in  hia  country."  Tbeee  high  hopea 
tf  no  distant  cbangee  in  his  fortune,  with  which  he  sought  to  inspire  the 
sharers  of  his  advergitiea,  we  know,  from  Plutarch,  Harlus  himself  con- 
tinued lo  cherish ;  and  during  his  banishment,  and  in  the  greatest  eztraau- 
ties  of  his  euSerings,  he  was  firequeocly  heard  to  say :  "  I  will  certainly 
obtain  a  seventh  coosulata  I" 

HiaKny  has  recwded  oo  scene  mors  imfnresMve  than  that  acted  in  the 
dungeon  of  Kfmtuma  t  Thamagiatratesofthat  city  had  determined  that 
Harius  should  immediately  be  put  to  death.  No  citizen,  however,  could 
be  bund  to  execute  the  iniquitous  sentence;  but  a  Cimbrian  captive 
slave,  exulting  in  theoccasionof  avenging  on  their  cooqueiOT  the  disaaten 
of  his  counirymeo,  weat  up  fiercely  to  tum,  sword  in  hand,  intending  to 
slay  him.  The  room  where  he  lay  was  dark,  but  a  light,  it  is  said, 
tranced  from  Mariue'a  eyes  upon  the  assassin's  &ce ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  beard  a  deep  and  solemn  voice  exclaim,  "  Dost  thou  dare  to  kill 
CuuaMariusI" — quailing  before  the  Men  majesty  of  the  hm^  tha  CiB>- 
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brinn  thiew  down  bis  Bword,  aying  aloud  as  he  fled  temi-slnckeo,  u  if 
he  were  pursued  by  aTeoging  furies — "  No !  I  cnimot  kill  Mariua  I"  Hod 
we  received  tiaa  lacUue,  which  E^utaich  has  but  fointly  sketched,  ful^ 
drawn  by  the  master-hsDd  of  Tacitus — the  Cimbrian  ciq>tive  would  h&vs 
&[q>eeied  there,  oot  unillii  mined  by  some  glimmering  of  that  li^  which 
^anced  bom  Marius's  eyes — methiuk  he  was  not  a  murderer,  he  who  could 
thus  suddenly  ibrego  a  deadly  ioteot — lay  aside  the  long  IxDoding  reeccU 
meet  against  the  destroys  of  his  whole  nation,  in  the  Bubiime  contcmfdsf 
tion  of  Men  greatuesa — the  light  that  burst  on  the  avetigar — ^was  ths 
innndble  enthusiasm  of  the  Teutomc  race  far  tbIoui  and  renown  1  Th«\ 
voice,  he  heard,  was  the  instinct  <tf  the  ^ve— ci^ong  aloud  to  his  coi^ 
science,  that  vengeance  is  csily  ^orious  when  obtained  by  penlling  life  I 
That  Bw<xd  thrown  away,  guiltleae  of  Marius's  blood,  would  periu^  havs 
flashed  victorious,  had  bte  made  the  generous  Cimbrian  the  leader  of  those 
^adiaton,  even  then  waiting  <nily  for  the  signal  which  Bpaitacus  gave 
not  long  after  I  The  people  of  Miutuma,  wh«i  they  beard  what  had  just 
occurred,  were  struck  with  resoone  aixl  pity — "  Wluit ;  put  to  death,  in  a 
Bomaa  dty  the  preserver  of  Italy  1  let  the  exile  go  1"  said  thery,  "  and 
await  his  deatiny  in  seme  other  region  I  It  is  fit,  that  we  should  depre- 
eale  the  anger  of  the  gods,  for  having  refused  him,  a  naked  wandwer,  the 
rites  of  hospitality  r 

In  the  introduction  to  tiua  paper,  I  have,  by  alluding  to  Vaoderiyn's  |»c- 
ture,  made  it  unnecessary  to  deacribe  that  other  scene  which  the  inspired 
artist  had  brought  again  into  lift^  waking  &om  his  sleep  of  two  thou- 
sand years,  the  mighty  shade  of  Maiius  to  sit  again  on  the  ruins  of  Car- 
thage, a  dread  admonUion  to  the  greatest  of  modem  GonquenuB  I 

At  CSoicina,  an  island  not  &r  from  Carthage,  young  Marius  met  his 
fuha :  like  him  he  had  been  a  captive,  like  lum  alst^  doomed  to  die  in 
obedience  to  SyDa'a  proscriptiop ;  but  while  the  renown  of  the  aged  war- 
rior woriied  his  deliverance,  the  youth  was  preserved  by  the  beauty  he 
had  inherited  flmn  his  Julian  mother — a  ktvdy  queoi  bn^  his  fetters,  un- 
barred the  gate|of  his  [Rison,aDdat  the  peril  (^herown,  saved  her  levee's  bfel 
It  was  thve  ^t  Marius  was  ioftinned  that,  while  S^la  was  cairyiog 
on  the  war  in  Baetia  against  the  lieutcDants  (tf  Miihridatss,  Octavius  ooe 
of  the  ooneols,  had  accused  Ciona,  his  colleague,  of  aiming  at  absolute 
power,  driven  him  out  of  Borne,  and  appmnted  C.  Merula,  ocnsnl  in  his 
[dace ;  and  that  Cinna,  having  collected  troops  all  ova  Italy,  maintained 
the  war  against  them.  Tlus  event  changed  suddenly  the  aspect  of  the 
fortune  oP  Mariua  Acotmtpaoied  by  a  troop  of  Moorish  cavalry,  which 
he  hastily  levied  in  Africa,  he  onbarked  for  Italy ;  and  without  having 
mst  with  any  of  the  ships  of  Sylla,  arrived  at  Tekmon,  in  Tuscany.  The 
nameof  Marius  brought  down  from  their  mountains^  crowds  t^imabtadxaea, 
andshefthacdstotheseashore.  TheaeheenliBted,logether  with  the  veterans 
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who  from  all  quaiUn  flocked  to  the  Btaodard  or  thorteitowned  leader }  ea 
ttutt,  in  a  few  days  he  (bund  himself  again  at  the  head  of  a  fixmudabls 
army— he  could  not  hesitate  between  Cinoa  and  Octavius;  the  last 
was  the  open  eoemj  <tf  Sjlla. — He  sent,  theretne,  to  let  him  know,  that 
oanaidering  him  as  cooaul,  he  was  ready  to  obey  bis  commands.  Cinna 
welcomed  with  unfeigned  ddigbt  the  imposed  aid  of  such  a  lieutenant, 
and  haateneJ  to  aoid  him  the  Fmcm,  and  all  the  ensigns  <A  proconsular 
authority.  Tbeee  honours  and  distinctioDS,  Maiius  declined.  "  They  iQ 
become,"  he  said,  "  the  Men  fortune  of  a  wretched  oule."  loBteadoTlba 
purple  robe  of  a  Bonan  dMomander,  be  continued  to  wear  the  oquahd  and 
defiled  garmeots  of  the  fiigitiTe-wandwer  throu^  ibreign  dimes.  He 
allowed  lus  disbeveUed  hair  to  hang  Img  and  negated,  such  as  it  had 
grown  since  the  day  of  bis  banishment.  He  walked  with  a  pace  even 
more  slow  than  was  natural  to  his  advanced  age — perhaps  to  excite  the 
compasuon  of  all  who  remembered  hk  forms  power  and  high  bearings— 
and  yet,  thiougb  this  exterior  humility,  his  native  pride,  exasperated  to 
dread  fierceness,  by  the  persecution  of  oiemies,  and  the  base  ingratitude  of 
the  friends  of  his  {xneperity,  might  be  clearly  seen — it  was  evidoit  in  his 
every  look,  that  misfortune  had  irritated  not  humbled  him  I 

The  master  spirit  of  the  great  cwnmander  was  immediately  insinred  to 
the  troops,  and  (bit  by  Octavius  in  the  vigour  with  which  the  war  was 
pursued,  as  soon  as  Marius,  after  saluting  the  Consul  and  speaking  to  the 
soldiers,  had  taken  on  himself  the  directioi  of  the  campaign.  With  the 
promptness  of  hia  early  days,  he  cut  off  the  foemy's  convoys  with  his 
fleet,  captured  th^  store  ships,  and  ravaged  all  their  sea  ports — Ostia 
itself  (the  part  of  Rome)  w)s  betrayed  to  him ;  he  threw  a  bridge,  t^aom 
that  dty,  over  the  Tiber,  to  prevent  all  communication  between  Roma 
and  his  enemies ;  and  then,  advancing  in  si^  of  the  dty,  he  cocamped 
his  army  on  the  Janiculan  bill.  The  army  which  defended  the  dty,  dis- 
gusted with  the  incapacity  of  Octavius,  who,  when  asked  by  them  to 
lead  them  ,10  battle,  remained  abut  up  with  Chaldsan  sooth-saywe,  the 
expositors  of  the  Sybiline  books,  went  over  to  Marius.  The  deputation 
which  the  Senate  sent  to  the  Consul  and  his  Ueutenant,  inviting  them  to 
come  into  the  dty,  and  entreating  them  to  spare  its  infaalntants,  Cinoa  re- 
ceived sitting  in  hia  curule  ctmir ;  he  spoke  with  kindness  to  the  Patri- 
cians that  composed  it ;  but  Marius  stood  by  the  OkisuI'b  side  in  gloomy 
silence  I  Cinna  entered  the  dty  with  a  large  body  of  troops ;  Marius, 
however,  stopped  at  the  gale.  "  He  was  a  banished  man,"  he  said, 
"and  the  laws  prcliibited  bis  mum.  If  bis  ootuitry  wanted  his  sovicea, 
she  must  repeal  the  law  which  drove  him  into  exile  I" 

That  law  was  repealed,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people ;  and  soon  aftw, 
in  fiilfillment  of  early  oracles,  Marius  was  cboseo  a  seventh  tinw  Cnisul  I 
tthadbeenaixiUertriuinidi  for  Marius  than  tbon  he  had  obtained  for 
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all  luf  victMiw,  to  hftve  eubdued  his  just  reeeDtment  agunst  the  adrw- 
sarieB  -who  had  drivea  him,  "Re  T^ird  Fomder  of  Borne,  a  wanderer  over 
African  waatae,  [the  mercilese  m«D  who  had  imbued  theii  hands  in  the 
blood  of  hie  relatives  and  Meoda,  to  have  stifled  the  remembiance  irf  such 
injuries,  and  abstained  Grom  reprieala  against  their  murderere.  But,  such 
forgiveness  <tf  recent  wrongs,  besides  th&t  it  did  not  accord  With  the  ideas, 
and  even  the  religious  tenets  of  antiquity,  which  had  even  defied  re- 
venge, would  perhaps  not  have  been  allowed  by  the  relations  oi  the 
victims,  slain  by  command  of  Sylla,  while  be  ruled  in  Rome,  and  at  a  nto- 
nient  when  the  authwity  of  the  new-made  Consul  was  yet  infirm  and 
tottering.  These  acts  of  Marius's  party,  rather  than  bis  own  deeds,  have 
been  visited  on  his  memmy  with  a  ferocity  of  vituperation  by  all  historians, 
which  when  we  compare  it  to  the  indulgence  they  have  shown  to  the 
enormities  enacted  by  Sylla,  in  the  exercise  of  solid,  undisputed,  regularly 
established  antbority,  lead  to  the  o»dusioi],  that  all  this  iitdignation  h 
directed  not  so  much  against  the  crimes  Uiey  have  charged  Marius  with, 
as  against  the  popular  cause  of  which  he  was  the  undaunted,  and,  to 
the  last,  the  fiuthlul  champion  I 

It  is  but  justice  to  Marius  that  we  should  say,  that  ibeee  Uoody  and  in^ 
discriminateezecutionsof  all  the  leaders  of  a  party,  that  fell  into  the  bands 
of  the  GMiquenv ;  these  proscriptions  of  all  who  bad  sought  safety  in 
fli^t ;  these  cwifiscations  cS  the  estates  of  all  who  bad  nded  with  the 
vanquished,  conmenced  with  Sylla  I  Even  modem  writers,  on  public 
taw,  justify  reprisals,  as  means  to  bring  back  the  party  guilty  of  enor- 
mities, to  a  mMe  humane  mode  of  warfare.  Between  extending  regular 
armies,  in  our  own  days,  in  cases  of  ricdation  of  the  acknowledged  rules 
of  war,  reprisals,  evok  to  the  taking  away  tbe  life  itf  persons  not  having 
participated  in  the  lawlees  acts,  are  of  no  rare  occurrence ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  m  good  reason  assignable,  why  this  same  guarantee  given  lo 
scMers,  should  not  be  extended  to  peaceful  citizens  in  a  civil  war,  partic- 
ularly, by  the  party  defending  the  constitutitm  and  the  laws  against  lebd- 
U<ni  lo  the  one  and  resistance  to  the  othen.  There  are  periods  too,  in 
the  hfe  of  a  nation,  when  these  dire  inflictive  appear  to  be  a  return  to  the 
natural  law  of  self-defence  I  Thus,  the  execution  of  troops,  who  have 
^dded  themsdves  in  battle  as  prisonen  vS  war,  wbeo  tbese  cannot  be 
guarded,  or  freed,  without  endangering  the  very  exiitoice  of  the  coitquer- 
ing  army,  has  been  paliated,  if  not  justified,  by  writers  of  high  repute. 
Tbese  are  the  dread  consequences  of  war,  in  general,  and  still  more  of 
civil  wars.  Philosophers,  mourn  over  these ;  but  through  ages  of  civiliza- 
tion, neither  they  nor  statesmen,  have  yet  succeeded  in  devising  any  way  of 
avoiding  those  degrading  appeds  of  nations  to  brutal  force,  rather  than  to  , 
the  bws  of  eternal  justice,  except  that  which  kings  and  aristocracies 
have  evw  sought  to  prevent — taking  away  fewer  out  of  the  hand*  of  the 
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uljithfew,  »d  tntnulmg  it  to  the  ie^g  of  the  mait^  !  TbttaMtyoi 
tM  ufttiont  (except  the  young  and  glorioua  annals  of  our  own  bdovod 
country)  may  be  likoied  to  the  spunge  ueed  in  eurgical  operatioDa ;  it 
looka  dean  and  unsoiled  to  the  carden  eye,  hut  graap  it  firmly,  and  blood 
and  matter  ooze  out  of  tt  I  If  the  ditgust  exfxened  by  ariitocratic  hiato- 
nana,  at  tbeee  acta  of  cruelties,  under  whaterer  urcumstances  committed, 
by  whatever  specious  idea  of  necenity  justified  or  ezlennated,  wefesincere, 
they  would  surely  find  the  same  inapirelions  </  Tiiuperatire  eloqumce  on  oil 
parallel  occasions — not  so,  however ;  th«r  tears  of  bypocntical  bchidw  M 
oaiy  when  noble  blood  has  been  made  to  flow — not  a  sigh,  not  a  woid  of 
sympathy  when  thousands  at  low  bom  victima,  are  troddoa  beneath  the 
inm  heels  of  the  wai  hone,  under  the  pretence  to  curb  the  madnenctf 
popular  aspiratiiRtB.  Had  rojmlty  and  aristocracy  triumphed  in  France 
and  dedmated  the  whole  guilty  natioa,  (it  was  so  termed)  wn  should  hare 
lost  the  eloquent  dedamatkxis  of  Burke ;  and  the  whole  mce  of  aneto- 
cratic  dedaimen  and  ports,  would  baye  remained,  unpeneioned,  untitled, 
and  as  unknown  to  thev  contemporaries,  as  they  will  oertainly  be  to  pos- 
terity I 

Afarius,  though  he  was  prepared,  in  B[»te  of  hie  age,  to  meet  Sytla, 
who,  having  terminated  the  war  in  the  East,  was  hastening  towards  Rome 
by  forced  mardipfl,  was  aware  however  that  it  was  not  an  Octaviua,  a 
Merula,  that  he  would  have  to  contend  with,  but  he  who  had  but 
recently  expelled  him  6om  Rome,  and  compiled  Mithridates  to  accept  at 
his  hands  a  disbonourabte  peace — the  insecuiity  of  the  present,  the 
anxious  previuons  of  the  fiituie,  induced  the  malady  which  at  the  age  of 
seventy  dosed  his  long  career  of  honour  and  &me.  So  riight,  indeed,  was  * 
his  indispoeition  at  Gist,  that,  as  related  by  Cahis  Fiso,  shortly  hebn  his 
death,  in  conversations  with  his  friends  who  sat  round  im  bed,  he  gave 
ftill  history  of  his  lifb,  from  his  easiest  youth ;  and  after  expatiating  on 
the  instability  of  fortune,  exclaimed,  "  That  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of 
a  wise  man  to  live  in  subjection  to  that  fickle  deity." 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  seven^,  distinguished  by  the  unparalldedtxRiotir  of 
seven  consulatee,  died  Caius  Harius,  the  most  renowned,  befere  Cceaar, 
of  all  the  old  Romans. 

We  dose  not  onr  examination  here :  it  were  to  leave  our  task  in- 
complete, if  after  having  strewed  over  Marius's  tomb  the  guardian 
laurel  and  oaken  wreaths,  alike  due  to  the  patriot  and  the  warrior,  we 
did  not  proceed  to  show  the  contrast  between  his  acts  and  those  of 
Sylla,  when  the  last,  victorious,  at  Cbjeronea  and  Orchomenes,  tri- 
umphant over  the  unskiUful  leaders  of  the  Hsrian  party,  without  hav- 
ing encountered,  except  in  one  battle,  an  adversary  worthy  of  contend- 
ing with  him,  entered  Rtnne,  for  the  second  time,  the  undispnted  niler 
of  its  destinies. 
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This  noble  prey,  on  which,  like  a  Tulture,  he  had  now  fastened, 
lacerating  and  tearing  up  its  very  vicera,  was  well  nigh  wrested  Trora 
Sylla,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  it  with  his  iron  talons. 
Teteslnus,  a  Sanmite  chief,  had  taken  the  field  in  support  of  Cinna. 
On  hia  march  to  reUeve  young  Marius,  besieged  in  Prceneste,  he 
learned  that  Sylla,  and  Pompey  were  both  advancing  against  him  in 
opposite  directions,  intending  to  hem  him  between  their  two  armies. 
After  examining  at  one  glance,  his  position  and  that  of  each  of  his 
adversaries,  he  resolved,  not  merely  to  escape  the  snare  in  which 
Sylla  and  his  presumptuous  young  lieutenant  thought  to  have  entan- 
gled him,  but  by  a  master  movement  to  crush  at  once  both  his  adve- 
saries,  and  the  allies,  he  had  unwillingly  served !  to  involve  Rome 
itself  and  the  Romans  in  one  common  and  promiscuous  ruin,  aveng- 
ing Italy  and  the  world  of  the  outrages  of  these  relentless  op- 
pressors— nor  was  the  execution  of  that  mansuvre,  unworthy  of  the 
mind  that  had  formed  the  plan  I  He  raised  his  camp  in  the  silence  of 
a  dark  and  stormy  night,  marching  straight  on  ta|Rome,  which  he  knew 
to  be  luguarded  except  by  its  population,  no  longer  warlike  as  it  was 
when  Haimibal,  paused  before  its  walls,  not  that  he  proved  unfaithful 
to  hia  fortune,  but  that  he  saw  it  defended  by  an  army  of  citizen  sol- 
diers. As  the  morning  dawned,  he  drew  his  army  in  battle  order, 
within  ten  furlongs  of  the  Cotline  gate  ;  thence,  with  a  mind  elated  by 
the  success  of  the  bold  manieuvre  by  which  he  had  foiled  two  generals 
of  such  high  reputation;  and  while  his  soldiers  were  resting  after 
their  long  nocturnal  march,  he  viewed  Rome,  as  the  prize  of  his 
daring  I 

The  young  nobility  of  the  city,  as  soon  as  daylight  showed  them 
the  Samnite  army,  mounted  their  horses  and  boldly  charged  the  foe ; 
but  the  onset  of  this  undisciplined  cavalry  was  repulsed  with  terrible 
slaughter :  all  waa  iiow  tumult,  dread,  and  wild  confusion  in  Rome  i 
and  scenes  of  deep  horror  would  soon  have  been  acted  within  the 
very  walls  of  the  Eternal  City,  t)ut  that  Sylla,  like  Telesinus  a  pupil 
of  MariuB,  had  also  learnt  from  their  illustrious  master,  the  value  of 
time  in  war  I  It  would  seem  that  the  antagoniat  movements  of  great 
commanders  have  something  of  that  fatal  precision  that  marks  the  gyra- 
tions of  celestial  bodies,  the  motions  of  one  necessarily  determining 
those  of  the  other.  Thua  in  the  preaent  instance,  Sylla  early  disco- 
vered that  his  adversary  had  broken  through  the  nets  with  which  he 
thought  to  have  encircled  him,  and  without  the  loss  of  an  hour  he  fol- 
lowed his  footsteps ;  sending  Balbus,  an  active  officer,  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  body  of  cavalry  to  harraas  Telesinus  on  bis  march  if  he  should 
overtake  him,  and  with  orders  to  attack  him  immediately  if  he  fbtmd 
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him  in  position  before  Rome,  or  in  the  act  of  stoTming  it.  These  or- 
ders, BalbuH  executed  wiih  the  greatest  vigour  ;  scarcely  allowing  his 
boTses  to  breathe  before  be  commenced  the  action,  he  charged  the  Sam- 
nite  infantry  wilb  headlong  impetuosity  I  Almost  at  the  same  moment 
Sjrlla  himself  appeared  in  sight,  leading  on  bia  whole  army  to  the 
onset  I  No  battle  during  the  civil  war,  was  fought  with  such  deter- 
mined valour  and  obstinate  tenacity.  On  the  right,  Crassus  was  victo- 
rious :  but  the  lefl  had  already  began  to  give  way,  when  Sylla,  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  £ght.  He  rode  a  white  horse  of  wonderiul 
awiflnesB  and  vigour  ;  two  Samnites,  who  knew  him  welt,  simultane- 
ously horled  their  spears  at  him.  He  was  unaware  of  the  danger ; 
but  a  tribune,  who  rode  near  him,  by  a  sudden  blow,  made  the  horse 
■pring  forward  with  a  long  leap,  and  the  javelins  stuck  quivering  in 
the  ground,  having  only  grazed  the  hind  legs  of  the  horse  !  It  was 
than,  that  kissing  a  small  golden  image  of  the  Delphic  Apollo,  which 
in  all  hts  battles  he  wore  in  his  bosom,  he  thua  addressed  the  god 
with  fervent  devotion :  "  0  Pythian  Apollo,  who  hast  thus  conducted 
the  fortunate  Cornelius  Sylla  dirough  so  many  wars  with  honour,  when 
thou  hast  brought  him  to  the  threshold  of  Rome,  wilt  thou  let  him  fall, 
thus  ingloriously,  by  the  hands  of  his  own  fellow  citizens  ?" 

Vain  his  prayer — vain,  too,  all  the  efibrts  of  his  valour  and  ex- 
ample— either  to  stop  or  rally  the  panic-struck  troops  I  Then  would 
have  closed  the  career  of  Sylla,  but  that  Crassus,  following  up  his 
niccess,  so  thoroughly  routed  both  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  and 
the  centre,  where  Telesinus  commanded  in  person,~!that  what  remained 
of  die  Samnite  army  fled  in  confusion  to  Antenma,  where  the  Romans, 
earlf  on  the  next  morning,  began  to  besiege  them.  The  garrison, 
despairing  of  relief,  aud  trusting  to  the  honour  of  Sylla,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  spare  their  lives,  surrendered  at  discretion.  These  pri- 
soners, to  the  number  of  aix  thousand,  he  had  collected  in  the  Circus  ; 
rad,  having  assembled  the  Senate  in  the  Temple  of  Bellona,  the  mo- 
ment he  began  his  harangue,  the  troops,  as  he  had  ordered,  fell  sword 
in  hand  on  these  wretched  men,  and  slaughtered  them  all !  The  hor* 
rible  yells  of  so  many  victims,  the  wild  uproar  of  so  many  voices  im- 
ploring at  once  the  plighted  faith  of  Sylla  and  the  mercy  of  their 
assassins,  struck  the  senators  with  awe  and  horror  ;  but  Sylla,  with 
mialtered  looks,  continuing  his  discourse  with  unfaltering  voice,  bade 
ihem  "  attend  to  what  he  was  saying,  and  not  trouble  themselves 
about  what  was  doing  without ;  for  that  the  noise  they  heard  came 
only  from  some  malefactors,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  chastised  I" 

It  was  a  peculiar  tiait  of  Sylta's  motley  character,  that  success 
which,  not  unfrequently,  softens  the  atemeat  mind  served  bnt  to 
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aiimulate  his  innate  ferocity  into  madness.  "  Death,"  PluUtch  says, 
"  was  the  puoishment  he  decreed  for  any  one  that  should  haiboui  or 
save  a  person  proscribed-^ven  a  father,  a  son,  or  a  brothei  I  Two 
talents  vera  the  reward  of  aasastination,  whether  it  were  a  slare  that 
killed  his  master,  or  a  son  his  fathei  I" 

The  wretch,  L.  B.  Catiline,  who  had  slain  his  own  brother,  during  ' 
the  ciril  war :  u>  be  pardoned  that  crime,  killed  Marcus  Marius ;  brought 
his  head  to  Sylla,  as  he  sat  upoa  hia  tribunal  in  the  Fomm ;  and 
then,  in  irony  of  the  gods,  "  washed  his  bloody  hands  in  the  lus- 
cral  water  at  the  door  of  Apollo's  Temple,  which  was  close  by  I" 
About  the  same  time,  was  acted  the  darker  scene  of  this  tragic  and 
calamitous  period — Mutilus,  one  of  the  proscribed,  coming  prirately 
and  in  disguise  to  the  back-door  of  hia  wife's  house— she  refused  to 
8dmithim,tBlling  him  that ''  he  wag  a  forbidden  man!"  Mntilns  stabbed 
himself,  and  before  he  fell,  sprinkled  his  wife's  house  with  his  blood  1 

After  having  spread  the  stupor  of  astonishm^it  and  dread  both  over 
the  people  and  the  Senate,  Sylla  assumed  the  Dictatorship,  a  magis- 
tracy which  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  had  been 
discontinned  ;  compelled  the  Senate  to  recognize  the  legaUty  of  aU 
his  acts,  and  to  clothe  him,  by  a  decree,  "  with  the  power  of  life  or 
death,  of  confiscating,  colonizing,  building  or  demolishing  cities  ;  of 
giving  or  taking  away  kingdoms  at  hie  pleasure !"  On  prostitutes, 
harpers,  buffoons,  and  the  vilest  of  his  freedmen,  he  bestowed  the 
revenues  of  cities  and  provinces,  and  even  compelled  women  of  Pa- 
trician families  to  marry  some  of  these  wretches !  Alter  having  anti- 
cipated, so  to  speak,  Tiberius  in  cruelty  and  lust, — forestalling  even 
the  wildest  aberrations  of  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula :  in  a  speech  to  the 
people,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  instances  of  his  good/orhme,  he 
laid  no  less  stress  on  these,  than  on  those  o(  his  conduct  and  valour ; 
and,  as  though  to  insult  the  understanding  of  the  Romans  aAer  having 
trampled  on  their  freedom,  he  decreed  that  in  foture,  he  should  bo 
called,  "  F«£x"  the  Fortunate  !  But  in  writing  to  the  Grecians,  Pln- 
tarch  says,  "  he  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Ep^hroditiu,"  "  the 
loved  of  Venue" — a  bitter  derision  this,  both  of  nature  and  of  love, 
whose  laws  and  dictates  he  had  alike  outraged  by  his  acts,  and 
diwaited  in  his  hideous  debaucheries !  And  yet  such  was  the  degra- 
dation of  the  Romans  of  that  period — such  too  the  sway  of  fame  and 
glory  over  the  female  mind— that  Vderia,  a  woman  of  great  beanty 
and  illustrious  family,  the  daughter  of  Messala,  the  aister  of  the  orator 
Hortensins,  silting  near  Sylla  at  the  Circus,  when  he  presented  to  the 
people  a  show  of  gladiatora,  came  behind  the  Dictator,  touched  him, 
and  plucking  <M  a  little  of  the  aap  ttf  his  pnipte  nbe,  immediately  re- 
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tuned  toher  jUce !  SyUa  looked  at  her,  in  tnuzeineiit,  w  if  to  JnqaiTe 
the  motive  of  such  unwonted  fainiliuity.  "  Wonder  not,  SylU,  u 
what  I  hare  done,"  Mud  Valeria,  "  I  wiohed  to  ahare  a  UtUe  la  ihg 
good  fortune  1"  The  haughty  Dictator  pleased  at  thia  czpreaaioB  o( 
faith  in  "  his  foitune,"  having  satisfied  himself  aa  to  hei  family  aod 
character,  married  the  noble  matron  not  long  after. 

But  the  forbearance  of  the  goda,  to  apeak  the  language  of  a  great 
philost^her,  could  no  longer  endure  the  sight  of  calamitiea  auch  as 
Syila  inflicted  on  the  Romans !  A  malady,  the  moat  hideoua  that  can  ba 
aent  upon  man,  both  to  humiliate  his  pride  and  torture  his  frame, 
came  on  Sylla— the  "  Morbus  Pediculoaual"  The  Fortimate,  saw  his 
very  flesh,  aa  it  were,  turned  into  lice,  "  ao  that  though  many  persons 
wore  employed,  both  day  and  night,  to  clean  him,  the  part  taken  away 
was  trifling  compared  with  what  remained — hia  hatha,  hia  wh<^ 
attire,  hia  very  food  were  filled  with  a  perpetual  flow  of  vermin  and 
corruption ;"  and,  the  Loved  of  Venus,  "  though  he  bathed  many  time* 
a  day,  to  cleanse  and  purify  his  body,  could  not  free  himaelf  from  the 
pollution  of  the  most  obscene  of  inaecta  T  And  yet,  under  the  very 
hand  of  Providence,  Sylla  bent  not  in  suppliant  repentance  of  h^ 
crimes ;  for,  on  the  veiy  day  before  he  died,  "  having  been  in- 
Cormed,  that  the  questor  Granius  would  not  pay  what  he  owed  him, 
but  waUed  for  hia  death  to  avoid  paying  it,  he  had  him  dragged  before 
bim,  fay  hia  slaves,  and  strangled  in  hia  presence."  This  was  the  last 
■cene  of  the  long  and  bloody  drama  of  Sylia'a  life.  The  violence 
with  which  he  spoke,  on  that  occasion,  caused  the  breaking  of  a  Uood 
veaael ;  hia  strength  now  failed  fast,  and  after  ha  had  passed  iba 
night  in  extreme  agony,  he  expired. 

We  caimot  explain  by  what  a  train  of  reasoning  Montesquieu,  from 
the  history  of  Sylla'e  life,  such  aa  ancient  hiatoriaiks,  rather  partial  t}mi 
hostile  to  his  fame,  have  written  it,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  he  haa 
expressed  in  the  celebrated  dialogue  between  Sylla  and  a  Gt«eL 
Sophist — that  "  through  hia  whole  career,  the  Dictator  had  constanlly 
in  view  the  restoring,  to  Rome,  her  free  institutiona,  aAerhe  had  freed 
them  from  tribunitial  encroachments."  Waa  it  to  retenqwr  the  fallen 
energies  of  the  Romut  people  that  Sylla  let  looee  on  the  citisena  his 
Uceniioua  aoldieiy,  giving  up  a  prey  to  their  avarice,  the  wealth  of  the 
enemiea  he  had  proscribed  T 

Hia  murder  of  Granius,  of  itself,  shows  sufficiently  that  the  pn- 
tended  abdicatMm  of  his  Dictatorship,  waa  but  a  faice  played  for  his 
own  amusement  before  the  Romui  people!  a  Questor  seized  by 
slavea,  and  atrangled  by  them!  who  but  a  Dictator  could  order  ifaii, 
who  but  auch  an  abaolute  Magistrate  find  the  execolon  o(  each  an 
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act!  Wm  it  to  wrest  power  from  the  handa  of  proletaries,  and 
confide  it  into  the  keeping  of  the  opulent  and  Iii^-bom,  that  the 
Dictator  doomed  the  inhabitants  of  PrsneMe  to  a  general  slaughtert 
That  he  levelled  to  the  ground,  as  if  swept  b^  eome  dire  earthquake, 
all  the  cities  of  the  Samnitesf  And,  above  all,  we  ask,  was  it  to  re- 
establish the  earty  purity  of  Roman  inannen,  that  sitting  as  a  Magis- 
trate in  the  Fomm,  smrounded  by  aatiologera,  pathics,  and  courtezans, 
he  himself  sold  at  public  auction  the  estates  of  those  Romans  whom  he 
had  proscribed,  or  slain  ?  There  was  in  the  retaliatoiy  levenge  oi 
Marius  something  of  the  audden  lage  of  the  provoked  lion,  which  re- 
lents aa  soon  aa  it  has  conquered.  But  Sylla,  like  the  tiger,  in  the 
wantonness  of  mirthtiil  cruelty,  played  with  his  prey ! 

The  arts,  letters  ;  nay  poetry,  which  he  loved,  and  had  studied  with 
DO  ordinary  success,  had  failed  to  soften  or  to  purify  as  is  their  wont, 
his  savage  nature.  His  learning  seemed  as  if  it  pandered  to  his  evil 
genius,  bringing  in  aid  of  its  fiendish  propensities,  bitter  allusions, 
desolating  sarcasms  diawn  from  ancient  lore,  to  point  the  epigrams 
with  which  he  delisted  to  lacerate  the  sensibility,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  executioner  tortured  the  body,  of  his  victim.  But  Sylla,  con- 
tends his  apologists,  magnanimously  abdicated,  of  his  own  accord,  the 
supreme  power  that  he  might  have  retained  through  life — a  noble  self- 
denial  this,  which  shoold  disarm  histoiy  of  some  of  ita  severity  in  the 
examination  of  the  Dictator's  acts  I  It  is  not  true  that  be  abdicated 
absolute  power;  he  only  allowed  the  senate  and  the  people  to  confer 
the  title  of  Consuls  upon  citizens  who  exercised  no  real  authority  in 
the  state.  To  no  one  did  he  entrust  the  command  of  aa  aimy. 
Mithridates  was  saSered  to  repur,  undisturbed  and  unchecked,  the 
disasters  of  his  recent  defeats.  The  Gauls  were  still  independent  and 
dreaded  ;  while  another  power  of  sudden  growth  and  strength,  boded 
long  and  difficult  wars  in  the  East  I 

Sylla,  having  crushed  Msrius,  allowed  no  rival  ambition  to  rise  to 
power  and  tune.  Besides,  the  veteran  legions  that  had  conquered  in 
ChBTonea,  at  Orcchomenes,  and  brought  their  great  leader  triumphant 
from  Fontus  to  Rome,  were  unwilling  to  begin  another  war,  under  any 
olber  chief.bnt  Sylla.  He  had  promised  them,  land,  gold,  and  repose ; 
and  when  they  claimed  these  at  his  hands,  he  disbributed  to  them  Iha 
inheritance  of  one  bundled  proscribed  or  slsn^Uered  Roman  citisena ! 
These  military  colonists  were  quartered,  as  it  were,  within  hearing  of 
the  Dictator's  voice,  had  he  called  for  the  aid  of  their  swords.  Sylla, 
when  he  broke  the  golden  palm,  the  symbol  of  the  dictatorship,  did 
not  lay  aaide  the  shield  he  bwe  when  he  scaled  the  walls  of  Athens, 
nor  throw  away  the  spear  Out  had  snbdiied  Mithridates,  Carbo, 
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Cinna,  and  the  younger  Marius.    To  the  veiy  day  of  his  death  he 
reigned  absolute  over  Rome. 

Pompay,  whom  he  bad  saluted  by  the  title  of  "  The  Great,"  (per- 
haps in  mocltery  of  his  self-conceit,  since,  at  that  time,  he  was  only 
vain  and  pompous,)  was  satisfied  with  having  been  thus  flattered  in 
public.  CraasuB,  pretended  to  be  altogether  devoted  to  the  increase  of 
an  opulence,  already  proverbial ;  Lucullua,  loitered  in  learned  indo- 
lence ;  Sertorius  had  fled  to  Lusitania,  ready  to  defend  himself  there, 
if  his  life  was  sought  after.  The  terror  of  Sulla's  name  curbed  equally 
all  these  rival  ambitions ;  nay,  Cssar  himself  (the  greatest  homage 
offered  to  the  Dictator's  resistless  supremacy)  adjourned  the  execution 
of  hia  plans  of  fiiture  ^ory,  feigning  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  meta- 
pkoricai  palma  of  eloquence,  (the  noblest  ever  won  by  a  Roman,  save 
those  gathered  by  Ctcero,)  which  he  had  already  entwined  with  the 
myrtle,  sacred  to  his  divine  ancestress  :  leaving  with  simulated  apathy 
in  the  firm  grasp  of  Sylla's  hand,  the  aetuai  golden  palm  leaf,  the  dread 
symbol  of  unlimited  dictatorial  power,  together  with  those  laurels, 
destined  to  replace  on  hia  victorious  brow  hereafter,  (a  glorious  sub- 
stitute,) the  locks  precautiously  plucked  by  austere  thoughts  and  sur- 
humao  toils  1  But,  when  informed  that  Sylla  (aa  if  he  had  read  in 
his  very  soid)  had  declared  "  That  he  saw  more  than  one  JUarins  in 
that  efieminate  youth,  in  spite  of  his  loosely  girdled  gown,"  he 
abruptly  letl  Rome,  lest  the  Dictator  should  lay  violent  hands  on  him. 
After  such  a  deferential  acknowledgment  of  his  power — the  master- 
mind of  Cssar,  shrinking,  from  an  encounter  with  a  migh- 
tier and  far  darker  spirit — Sylla,  in  spite  of  the  emp^  pageant 
of  his  abdication,  might  well  smile  in  contempt  at  the  impotent 
wrath  of  the  youth,  who,  (foolishly  believing  in  the  reality  of  the  sha- 
dowy exhibition  presenied,  as  any  other  show  to  amuse  a  degenerate 
people,)  assailed  him  with  harsh  and  opprobious  words,  and  even  threw 
atones  at  him  ;  aware  as  he  was  that  twenty-seven  legions  of  veteran 
soldiers  devoted  to  his  fortune,  and  cultivating,  as  their  own  fields,  the 
estates  of  one  hundred  thousand  Roman  citizens  slaughtered  by  the 
command  of  their  general,  either  to  satiate  his  wrath,  or  to  make  room 
for  themaelves,  wue  ever  ready,  at  hia  call,  to  defend  his  person,  and 
to  sustain  the  authority  of  his  acts. 
..It  has  not  been  our  intention  either  to  lessen  the  glory  acquired  by 
SyUa  in  battle,  or  to  cast  a  shade  over  the  lustrous  endowments  of  « 
mind,  capable  of  conceiving  plans  of  aggrandisements  so  vast,  and  to 
execute  them  with  success  so  uninterrupted  as  that  which  followed 
him  in  counsels,  and  in  so  many  battles.  Hia  attributing  himself  this 
constant  tide  of  good  fortune,  to  a  blind  felicity  ^tached  to  his  person, 
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seems  tons,  on  tLe  contrary,  s  pioof  when  he  thiu  vantonlylsBianed 
the  merits  of  his  high  deeds,  that  Sjrils's  mind,  through  the  infatuation 
of  prosperity  and  unlimited  power,  had  loat  the  faculty  of  correctly 
judging,  even  in  relation  to  bis  noblest  actions !  We  had,  indeed,  no 
motive  to  induce  us,  even  if  blindly  swayed  by  admiiation  foi  the 
hero  whose  fame  we  have  sought  to  rescue  from  undeserved  oppro- 
brium, to  lower  Sylla  in  order  to  elevate  Marius.  The  giant  stature  of 
the  glorious  peasant  of  Arpinum,  wearing  on  his  head  seven  consular 
laurel  wreaths,  requires  no  artifice  of  contrasts,  10  tower  above  all 
contemporaneous  renown  t 

Sylla  possessed  the  higher  qualides  of  a  general — ^valour,  (this 
qnaUty  we  place  first ;  it  is  not  one,  in  its  more  extended  meaning,  so 
common  as  is  generally  believed,)  activity,  vigilance,  promptness  to 
resolve,  vigour  to  execute.  He,  as  often  succeeded,  to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  Carbo,  "  through  the  arts  of  the  fox,  as  through  the  strength 
and  courage  of  the  lion,"  but,  if  his  atten^t  to  seduce  or  bribe  his  ad- 
versiiry  failed,  he  always  obtained  with  his  sword  the  victory  that  his 
gold  could  not  purchase.  No  commander,  except  Hannibal,  Ctesar, 
and  Napoleon,  was  ever  so  loved  by  his  soldiers — and  when  in  want 
of  funds,  instead  of  seditiously  clamoiuing  for  their  pay,  they  offered 
to  lend  him  aU  the  money  they  had.  It  is  true,  that  he  had  never  to 
contend  against  any  chief  of  talents  equal  to  hie  own,  except  in  the 
battle  in  sight  of  Rome,  when  he  met  Telesinus  the  Ssmnite ;  for  Ma- 
rius had  no  troops  under  him,  when  Bylla,  at  the  head  of  six  legions 
drove  him  out  of  Rome ;  and  had  fate  allowed  another  year  of  Ufe  to 
the  aged  warrior,  he  who,  to  use  Plutarch's  words,  "  never  committed 
a  fault  in  war,  and  never  lost  a  battle !"  keeping  his  troops  united, 
instead  of  apreading  them  in  detachments  over  Italy  as  Caibo,  and 
Lapides  did,  during  the  civil  war,  he  would  have  taught  Sylla,  that  even 
to  Felix  Epaphroditns,  fortune  might  prove  inconstant. 

But  in  the  memorable  battle  fought  in  sight  of  the  Roman  people, 
Sylla  displayed  all  the  resources  of  his  genius — there  was  no  hesita- 
tion on  his  part ;  he  punued  Telesinus  with  such  celerity,  that  he* 
came  up  in  time  to  sustain,  with  his  whole  infantry,  the  charge  of  the 
cavalry  led  on  by  Balbus — nor  did  he  spare  his  person,  in  this  crisis 
of  his  fortune,  when  Rome  itself  was  the  stake  fought  for ;  and,  if  his 
white  Nnmidian  Horse  made  faim  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  javeliid 
of  the  Samnites,  it  showed  to  the  legions,  loo,  their  intrepid  leader,  bear- 
ing like  themselves,  the  brunt  of  the  welt  fought  day.  The  division  which 
Bylla  commanded  was  defeated,  it  is  true,  in  spite  of  all  his  effbrts,  but, 
not  faithless  to  his  fortune  as  the  last  of  the  Romans  at  Philipdi,  he  was 
ready  to  improve  to  the  utmost  the  advantt^e  obtained  by  his  Uentenant 
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in  SDOther'  pait  of  the  field ;  he  resembled  Ceesar  and  Napoleon  in 
this,  thai  when  Ticioiious  he  gave  hia  adversary  no  rest :  still  pressing 
on  them  with  indefatigable  vigour,  till  he  had  destroTed  all  organiza- 
tion in  the  ntreating  am^  t 


POLITICAL  PORTRAITS,  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 
NO.    XXIH. 

HKRKT  D.  GILPIM. 


Few  mBD  have  made  tbeir  way  in  tlm  ooontiy,  at  an  early  an  age,  by 
the  unaided  influenee  of  modest  merit,  to  a'more  enviable  poaition  of  pcditical 
and  {Vofeational  emtnecwe^  combined  with  a  not  inilEnor  literaiy  and  aodaJ 
reputation,  than  the  pnseat  Attorney  Oeoeml.  And  in  adecting  a  aub- 
jeotforthepreBeDtntimberofoui"P(diticalPortraitB,''  from  the  Img  amy 
of  honourable  names  that  crowd  upon  our  mind,  no  more  suitable  choioa 
could  be  made  than  that  of  the  wiita  frcm  whose  riegant  pen  have  pto- 
ceeded  several  of  the  roost  intereatutg  biograi^ea  that  hare  aiqieared  in 
the  eariiar  course  of  the  scdes. 

Mr.  Gilpin  bdoogs  to  a  respectable  &mily  which  snngrated  to  Penn- 
sylvania at  about  the  time  of  the  estabhshment  (rf  the  colony  by  WlUiam 
Penn,  settling  on  the  banks  oftheBrandywineneartbebounilaTyctf  Pom- 
sylvania  and  Delaware.  Hie  graod&thn  lemored  to  Philadelphia  in  the 
year  1740,  and  being  a  man  much  devoted  to  actaatific  pursuits,  was 
aooog  the  aasocialea  of  Franklin — wboae  penmal  friendship  ba  en- 
joyed— in  founding  the  American  Philoeopbical  Society ;  of  which  vawra. 
hie  institutioa  be  ever  after  continued  an  active  and  ueeAil  meniber.  Of  his 
brothers,  two  were  officers  in  the  revolutionary  army.  The  younger  of 
these,  Cokoel  George  Gilpin,  of  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  was  the  ndg^ 
hour  a(  Wastungu» ;  and  having  been  honoured  with  his  frieodahip  was 
one  of  tboee  who  were  selected  to  bear  his  ronaine  to  the  tomb.  1^ 
father  of  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  Mr.  Joehua  Oilpin,  was  kmg 
and  well  known,  until  his  removal  some  years  since  to  the  State  of  Dela. 
ware,  as  an  eminent  and  much  respected  mschant  of  Philadelphia. 

His  son  Henry.  D.  Gilpin,  the  eldest  of  a  large  biiiily,  was  bean  in  the 
year  1801,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  bis  education  at  a  grammar 
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school  in  I^iiladelphia.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  hs  mined  the  Univenity  of 
Pennajlvania,  at  which  iiuUtutioo  he  waa  graduated,  with  the  higheat 
collegiate  bonoura,  in  1819.  Among  hia  clasamateB  and  asBOciatee  w«e 
Mr.  Walker,  the  preaeot  Beoator  &om  Missiseippi,  and  Mr.  WiSiam  B. 
Shepaid,  lately  a  representa^ve  in  congresa  from  North  Candina. 

Immediately  oo  leaving  college  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  entered  himeelf  aa  a  student  in  the  of&oo  of  Mr.  Joseph  R,  IngCffioU, 
then  as  now  a  diuinguished  membw  of  the  bar  of  Philadelphia.  AX 
about  this  period,  while  thus  engaged,  and  before  the  comi^etion  of  the 
necessary  term  of  hie  logal  studies^  a  project  o(  much  public  importance 
and  intereet  was  taken  up,  or  rathor  renved,  in  Fhiladelphiai— the  con- 
atnictirai  of  a  canal  to  connect  die  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Deb- 
ware  Bays,  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  <rf'  large  veseds  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  This  ]»oject  had  been  strongly  urged,  and  perhaps  originally  pro- 
posed, in  several  puUicalions,  by  Mr.  Oilpii^s  grandfather  more  ihan  half  a 
omtury  before ;  and  a  correspondence  of  his  with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  seva- 
cal  papers  containing  the  result  (tf  his  observatirais  made  between  the  yearn 
1T67  and  1772,  are  probaUy  among  the  earlieet  suggestione  in  regard  to 
that  and  some  others  ofthe  valuable  public  works  which  have  since  added 
•0  much  to  the  prosperity  and  just  pride  of  Pennsylvania.  These  puUico- 
tions  also  ccmtain  a  great  number  of  interesting  facta  and  obeervatkos 
connected  with  (he  internal  commerce  and  resources  of  that  state  in  iboss 
early  days,  and  are  cwtamly  remaikable  as  having  been  mode  at  a  time 
when  such  improvements  were  in  their  infancy  in  Eun^  and  nearly  un- 
known on  our  side  ofthe  Atlantic.  On  the  revival  of  the  project,  and  the 
organization  of  a  company  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  by  a  Dumber  of  the 
most  respeotaUe  dtizene  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  of  the  states  of  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland,  the  post  of  beosurer  and  secretary  was  offered  to  Mr. 
Oilpin,  though  not  then  of  age,  and  still  a  student  at  law.  It  vras  accepted 
by  him — the  nxMre  readily  bom  the  fact  that  the  situation  of  his  family  had 
become  so  seriously  affected  by  misfortunes  arisiog  out  of  the  wid&ei»ead 
commercial  embarrassments  which  prevailed  about  the  time,  as  to  cast  him 
entirely  on  hie  own  ezertioiu  fbt  support  Ha  continued  to  btdd  the  office 
fix  several  years,  and  when  at  length  he  voluntarily  retired  fium  it,  received 
a  warm  and  unanimoue  ei^Keeeion  of  the  thanks  and  ^^nbation  of  tb* 
proprietorB,  passed  at  a  public  meeting.  He  was  also  elected  a  dirsctocof 
the  company,  which  he  contirmed  to  be  as  long  as  he  resided  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

This  occupation  Mr.  Gi^nn  did  not  permit  to  interfere  with  the  study  or , 
(be  subsequent  practice  of  bis  profession.    The  fbrmer  be  completed  abb^t .' 
Um  end  of  tbe  year  1823,  and  was  admitted  aa  an  atUnmey  in  the  inferi^  * 
courts  (tf  the  city  and  county  of  PhilaJelpbia.    After  the  necessary  term, 
be  beoame  a  Counwllw  of  the  Bupreme  Court  <rf  Peansylvania,  and  sIxMy 
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after  of  (h«  Suprenw  Court  of  the  United  States.  For  eercrnl  yean, 
before  ao;  opportunity  fell  in  his  way  lo  leet  uid  exhibit  his  powen,  he 
had  of  course  to  encounter  alt  the  diffiouliies  attendant  on  the  profeetioD 
of  the  law  in  a  cily  wheie  the  bar  is  veiy  largB,  and  the  practice  chiefly 
in  the  heniiB  of  men  akeady  dislinguisbed  by  iheir  professioEud  alnltty  as 
well  aa  by  their  years..  He  had  no  patronage  to  asust  him,  except  what 
resulted  from  the  ^aofA  ha  gare  of  hie  ability  and  integrity,  and  from  lbs 
individual  firiendahipa  and  general  confidence  which  these  enabled  him 
to  form  and  obtain. 

Li  the  year  1830,  bowerer,  occurred  a  case  at  Philadel[diia,  involving 
legal  queetioas  of  bigh  public  importance  and  interest,  in  which  Mr.  Oil- 
inn  BO  distinguiahed  himself  aa  to  place  him  at  once  in  an  eminent  rank 
of  his  ptoleasicx),  and  to  procure  for  him  that  official  employment  in  it 
which  sfatMtJy  after  followed.  The  Portuguese  miniBter  in  the  United 
Btatee,  Mr.  BarroKO  Pereiza,  had  been  accredited  in  1SS6  by  the  Priuesi 
Donna  Maria.  In  IS20  he  was  superseded  by  Mr.  Toflade  d'  Azambuja, 
who  held  hia  credential)  from  Don  Miguel,  at  that  tiitte  the  actual  sor^ 
(reign  of  PortugaL  The  latter  b«ng  officialy  received  by  the  American 
government,  Mr.  Barrozo  demanded  and  received  his  peasportsi  butbefcte 
be  left  the  United  Slates  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Torlade  far  the 
purpose,  as  was  alleged,  of  obtaining  from  him  the  official  archives  of  the 
legation.  These  Mr.  Barrozo  refused  to  Bunender,  aa  ha  «-ould  recog^ 
sise  neither  the  Boverugnty  of  Don  Miguel,  nor  the  official  rank  of  the 
minister  accredited  by  him.  This  arrest,  as  a  breach  cS  diplomatic  privi- 
tege,  led  to  the  insiituticm  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  at  the  inataoce  of  the 
govKoment  of  the  United  States  against  the  attcmey  who  had  acted  m 
behalf  of  Mr.  Torlade ;  and  the  District  Attorney  of  the  United  States  at 
PIdadelphia,  Mr.  Dallas,  having  been  connected  with  the  case  befim  it 
assumed  an  official  charactw,  the  conduct  of  the  prosecutioo  was  emrasted 
to  Mr.  Qil[»i,  as  the  junior  counsel,  and  to  an  eniment  lawyer  since  d»- 
ceased,  the  late  WiUiam  Rawls.  Probably  no  question  has  arisen  in  the 
United  States  which  led  to  so  fiiU  and  luminous  a  discussioo  of  the  rights 
of  diplomatic  agents  as  that  which  took  place  on  this  occasion ;  and  tfas 
circumstanees  oomected  with  it,  end  arising  out  of  the  ctxiflicting  claims 

« to  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal  on  which  each  party  rested  his  juslificatioit, 
and  the  course  of  our  own  government,  gave  it  an  additional  and  peculiar 
interest.  The  indictment  was  tried  artd  argued  at  large  in  the  Circuit  Court 
at  Philadelphia ;  but  previouBly  to  the  verdict  being  taken,  the  judges 

,  having  differed  in  q>ini(o  on  some  points  involved,  the  case  wse  earned 
})p '  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  and  before  a  final 
daoision  was  given  by  that  tiibunal,  the  whole  matter  was  terminated 
bythePrasidentdrectiiigadiscontinuBnceofthepcocfledings.  Mr. Gilpin's 
B4umeot  of  this  case,  embtaong  a  wide  range  ofdiKussion  on  tfas  biriMt 
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ground  c^  iha  principlea  of  iDteinational  law  and  public  policy,  vaa  imrked 
by  Buch  disiinguiBhed  abiLtj,  ibat  it  did  not  &il  to  exeR  a  very  sensibfe 
effect  on  the  extent  of  his  profeaaicmBJ  busioeee,  while  at  the  sametime  it 
gecured  fbc  him  that  omfideuc^  of  the  uatiocal  executive  of  which  hs 
afierwaids  recetred  many  aod  fiattering  proo&. 

In  the  Mowiogf  3rear,  1831,  Mr.  Dallae,  who  then  held  the  office  of 
Attoroqr  of  the  United  Slates  at  Philadelphia,  was  elected  by  the  legii- 
lature  <^  Penneylvania  a  Senator  m  Congien  -,  and  Mr.  Oilpin  waa  im- 
mediately appointed  to  succeed  him  in  hia  office — an  office  to  fill  which 
might  justly  be  regaicled  as  a  soume  of  mare  than  usual  pride,  from  its 
having  been  Bucceoaively  held  since  the  days  of  Washington  by  a  Rawie, 
the  two  Dallases  and  Chailes  J.  IngenoD'-namee  than  which  there  an 
few  more  distbguisbed  in  the  annals  of  the  Ammcan  bar.  It  ie  not  un- 
deserving irf' mention,  that  notwithstanding  the  bittemese  with  which  the 
qnrit  of  party  had  abeady  begun  to  rage  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  Bank  Question  of  which  that  city  was  the  central  point 
of  interest  and  violencei,  Mr.  Gilpin's  appomtment,  finn  and  active  a  frif  nd 
as  be  was  of  the  adnoinistration  and  policy  of  Genenil  Jackson,  was  n- 
edved  with  no  lees  commendatione  by  the  oppoeition  press  than  by  that  of  bis 
own  party.  He  held  this  office  for  inore  than  five  yean,  having  been  t^ 
epptnnted  in  1886,  on  the  expiration  of  hia  first  commieuon,  without  a 
dissenting  voice  fiom  the  majority  of  the  Senate  tbou^  that  body  waa 
strongly  opposed  to  the  adiranistratian,  and  had  taken  marked  and  particu- 
lar offence  at  his  own  course  in  regard  to  the  exdtbg  political  questions 
of  the  day,  During  tlus  period  an  amount  of  public  business  man  than 
wually  great  devolved  on  the  IKsUtct  Attorney,  embracing  both  civil  and 
erinunal  cases  of  much  magnitude  and  importance,  and  of  a  character  Ut 
task  the  moat  embent  profoesional  powers.  And  when  it  is  remembered 
how  coQ8]HDuous  a  part  Mr.  Gilpin  was  called  to  perform  during  that 
period,  in  the  very  hotleat  fury  of  the  struggle  of  parties  In  Philadelphia, 
as  me  of  the  Govonment  Directos  of  the  Benkoftbe  United  States,  and 
ako  Uie  vigilanoe,  ability,  and  usflinchii^g  fearlessDess  with  which  that 
part  was  perfinmed,  the  reader  will  readily  appredate  how  high  a  coat- 
pliment  to  Mr.  Gilpin's  professionBl  and  personal  merits  was  cootained  in 
the  bet  that  on  his  resignation  of  his  District  Attorneyship,  to  accept  the 
app(Hntmeiit  of  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  atWoshmgton,  in  1337,apuUie 
dinn«  waa  tendered  to  him  by  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  citizens 
of  Philapelphia,  without  distinction  of  party.  "  We  offer  you  thie  mark 
of  our  respect  and  regard,"  says  the  letter  in  which  this  flattaing  invitation 
was  conveyed,  "  not  more  from  feelings  of  personal  friendship,  than  as  a 
testimony  we  are  desirous  of  bearing  to  the  acceptable  niantMr  in  whidi 
you  have  for  some  years  disdiarged  the  important  duties  of  District  Attor. 
nsy  of  the  Uoiled  States.     Thougheomeofw  have  £&nd  with  jou  in  . 
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opinka  OD  die  nutating  qnntioiis  a[  pcdittcs  whicb  hare  oceuned  donnf; 
the  time  jou  have  held  that  office,  ve  can  all  unite,  as  we  wannly  end 
oardially  da,  in  ezprearing  our  giadficatioD,  that  mch  difiereoee  has  nenr 
fcc  amoment  intoftred  with  the  oorect,  impanialand  hoDourable  discbaiga 
of  official  duty,  or  the  mEuotenancectfunlnaMdperBOQ&lintenxniiBe." 

After  learing  the  office  of  Diathct  Attoniey,  Mr.  Gilpin  publiibed  a  vd- 
ume  of  caaea  adjudicated  by  Judge  Hopkinson,  in  the  I&Arict  Court 
of  the  U.  S.  at  Philadelphia,  uroptisiDg  a  penod  of  the  preceding  eig^ 
yean.  The  executioD  of  this  work — (which  i>  dedicMed  to  the  very 
tearoed  judge  and  acoomidiBbed  gentleoian  when  deciuona  it  records,  and 
between  whom  and  the  reporter  aubeisted  close  relation!  equally  (£  official 
and  of  [mvate  intercoune) — is  highly  cormnended  by  the  American  Jurist 
and  Iaw  Magazine ;  and  it  is  oectaiuly  a  valuaUe  contiibutim  to  the  law 
of  adniiialty,  and  to  that  more  particularly  connected  with  the  puUic  reve- 
nua  and  the  respmsibility  of  public  officete.  It  poeaesaes  one  feature 
]>aiticularly  worthy  of  remarit,  as  an  exception  to  the  commoa  practice 
(rf'Amencan  Reports,  that  beeidee  a  vtxy  accurate  analysis  and  distinct 
statement  of  the  points  of  eadi  case,  a  condensed  abstract  is  given  of  the 
argniDeQlsofoouDe«l,aB  well  asofthededsioos  of  the  bench.  Thevahn 
of  this,  for  the  more  full  elucidation  of  the  principles  tS  law  involved  m  the 
case,  will  be  readily  recoguized  by  the  professioQal  reader. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1837,  shortlyaftertbe  elevation  of  Mr.  Van  Bum 
to  the  Presidential  Chair,  he  ofiared  Itfr.  Oilpm  the  place  dl  &tia.dvx  of  the 
IVeasury,  made  vacant  by  the  appointmoit  of  Mr.  Mazey  to  be  Charge  d* 
A&irs  at  Bruasdb ;  the  acceptance  of  which  of  course  inv(4ved  a  removal 
to  Washington.  This  office  created  but  a  few  yean  ago,  is  one  scarcedy 
wiSmar  in  impcntance,  in  a  le^  pomt  of  view,  to  the  higher  one  now  held 
by  Mr.  Qilpia  It  embracei  a  general  supervinon  of  all  the  civil  suits  and 
legal  transactions  of  the  government,  except  such  aa  am  actually  trough 
into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  such  as  are  immediately 
ooonectad  with  the  official  proceedings  of  the  Preaidrat  and  heads  of  the 
executive  departnwDts.  So  extensive  a  supervision — the  codUoiiI  and  in- 
etruction  of  so  manymbordinate  officers  in  complicated  and  important  legal 
pn>oeedings-''-the  requisite  knowledge  and  application  rf  vahous  local  laws 
—impose  on  the  Solidtor's  office  an  Bmount  of  labour,  coupled  with  a  high 
responsibility,  not  surpassed  and  scarcely  equalled,  In  any  of  the  executive 
-  offices.  One  of  Mr.  Gilf^n's  fint  acts  after  hie  entry  upon  its  duties 
was  to  submit  to  the  President  a  proposition  for  several  reforme,  in  the 
supervision  and  control  allowed  by  law  to  the  Treasury  Dqiartmeet  over 
its  various  coUecttng  and  disbutsing  agents,  which  would  {vobably  have  had 
the  effeot  of  precluding  the  posaibUty  of  whatever  defalcations  have  occurred 
sinoe  that  period,  hsd  not  Congress  neglected  to  act  OO  the  recttnmendationa 
which  the  Prasideot  acoordin^y  made  in  his  lust  Aannal  MMsage.    Mr. 
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Oilpm'i  disdut^  Of  the  labourioiu  dutin  of  this  officft— (amidst  which  hs 
■till  found  time  to  nrguo  several  cases  of  much  general  inteiest  in  tb» 
BufKeme  Court*)  was  characterized  by  hid  haUtual  energy,  ability,  and 
industry.  The  only  occasion  on  which  even  the  indiacriiniiiate  hostility, 
fuded  by  the  ugus^ed  nuance,  of  oppoution,  ventured  lo  assad  him  on 
any  p(»nt, connected' with  the  peifoimance  of  official  duty,  was  in  the  rqtwt 
tit  the  fiunous  Swartwout  Investigating  Committee,  in  which  they  charged 
the  Solioibx's  office  with  ne^gence.  Without  more  than  an  allusico  to 
the  general  chaiacler  of  disgraceful  contonpt  for  every  principle  of  justtoe 
and  bimees  whidi  marked  the  proceedings  and  report  of  that  comniittee^ 
it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  only  inetancea  alleged  by  them  conaHted 
of  acts  done  before  Mr.  Odprn's  appointment-— acts,  moreover,  which,  aa 
was  aAerwaids  abundantly  proved,  could  have  been  shown,  had  an  ofipor. 
tunity  been  allowed  by  the  committee,  to  have  arisen  baai  no  negligence 
but  fimn  a  diaobedieoce  of  express  uders  from  the  Solicitor's  c^ce,  which 
the  confiisioo  inodeot  on  the  extataion  of  the  merchants  bonds  enabled  to 
be  concealed. 

Karly  in  January  of  the  pree«it  year,  the  late  Attorney  Genraal,  hfiviog 
been  elected  a  SenaUv  fiiom  the  State  of  Tennessee,  resigned  ihe  former 
office,  and  on  the  llth  of  that  mi»ith,  Mr.  Gilpin  was  appnnted  to  it  by 
President  Van  Buran, — an  appointment  whJi^  was  received  with  strong 
expceeskns  of  satisbction,  not  only  by  the  Democntic  press  of  the  great 
State  which  thus  became  rejKeaeated  in  Mr.  Tan  Boroo's  Calnnet  in  the 
penoo  of  one  of  her  most  aUe  and  popular  ecus,  but  also,  so  &f  as  our 
obBenration  extended,  by  that  of  the  union  at  large.  Notwithstanding 
Mr.  Gilpin's  youth,  for  the  incumbency  of  an  office  of  such  elevated  pto- 
feaaional  and  pcditical  rank,  the  taleiU,  ficmrtees  and  fearlessness  which  he 
had  exhibited  in  the  part  he  bad  to  play  in  the  great  drama  of  the 
contest  of  the  preceding  Administration  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  vindictive  peneculicm  of  which  he  had  in  coosequence  been  mada 
the  object  by  the  Oppoei^n  majority  in  the  Senate  of  that  day,  were  an 
ample  guarantee,  to  those  whose  distance  made  them  less  acquamted  with 
his  [sofessional  standing  at  home,  that  in  his  selection  Mr.  Tan  Buren  had 
not  been  wanting  in  that  just  appreciation  of  character  and  quali6catioa 
by  whi(^  his  appointments  to  office  have  been  in  general  so  happily  maAed, 
Nor,  duriog  the  brief  time  that  Mr.  Gilpin  had  held  the  Attorney  Geoerat 
ship,  has  he  failed  fiiUy  to  justify  this  confidence,  and  satisfy  the  expecta- 
tion of  his  friends.    Ibough  the  appointment  was  made  but  two  days  befon 

*  Among  iheMWM  one  which  brought  thai  high  iribtiiwl  to  {MM  fbr  dn  fint  ti 
on  Ihe  impoitanl  cDDftitutional  qneation  w>  often  diacuned,  (be  right  ofromoTi)  fr 
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ihe  mseting  of  tha  court,  and  the  number  of  UniUd  SUitM  cuea  oa  it> 
calendar  unuBually  laige,  the  Altoroey  Gsoenl  waa  iie?er  bund  unpro- 
pared,  and  every  caoe  that  could  be  reached  was  duly  dispcned  o^  and 
with  B  remaricable  degree  of  almost  uniibrm  eucceaa  on  the  part  ot  the 
United  8tate&  There  have^  we  beliere,  been  few,  if  any  terms  of  the  court 
at  which  so  large  a  number  of  United  States  cases  have  been  argued. 
Mr.  Gilpin's  labours  ibrou^  this  penod,  in  addition  to  a  heavy  amount  of 
the  more  ordinary  routine  of  office  duty,  were  auch  as  to  command  the 
high  and  unanimous  admiration  irf  all  by  whom  they  were  observed ;  seve- 
ral of  the  cases  were  very  abstruae  and  difficult,  for  which  the  requisite  pre- 
paration could  not  but  have  involved  a  rare  degree  of  quick  and  compre- 
hensive vigour  of  intellect,  coupled  nithaaearching  IsboriouFDessof  atudy 
difficult  to  be  sappoeed  possible  in  the  circnmatancea  nnder  which,  day 
after  day,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Attorney  General  to  appear  at  his  post 
His  efibrts  at  the  bar  of  the  court  were  remarkably  happy  and  succeasful, 
his  ibreoaic  style  ia  very  efiective  and  excellent — hia  arguments  singo- 
larJy  accurate  in  analysis,  lucid  in  statemeDt  and  illustration,  strong  in 
logical  combination,  terse  and  comprehensive  in  language,  and  in  man> 
ner  he  is  polished  and  gentlemanly,  while  earueatand  forcible. 

The  Report  of  this  term  of  the  Court  is  contained  in  Mr.  Peer's  14th 
volume.  One  of  the  caa«e  may  perhaps  deserve  a  more  particular  allusicn, 
from  the  public  importance  and  interest  of  the  principles  involved  in  it. 
We  refer  to  that  of  Decatur  vs.  Paulding.  The  Camous  case  of  StockUm 
and  Stokes  vt.  Kendall,  for  two  years  before,  cannot  but  be  femiliar  to 
many  oi  our  readers ;  in  which  the  principles  had  been  sustained  by  the 
court  ib&t  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  had  power  to  in- 
terfere by  mandamua  to  compel  any  of  the  heads  of  the  Executive  Depar^ 
menia  to  perform  any  act,  of  a  ministerial  character,  affecting  the  rights  of 
private  persons,  which  he  waa  required  by  law  to  do.  The  act  required 
in  that  case  woe  to  credit  the  ctaimants,  on  the  books  of  the  department, 
with  the  aroount  of  an  award  in  their  favour  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Maxey,  on  a  rrierenca  to  him  directed 
by  act  of  Congress.  The  formidable  enlargement  of  the  power  of  the 
Judidary,  at  the  expense  of  the  Executive,  in  the  discharge  of  the  proper 
duties  of  the  latter,  wbidi  wwe  involved  in  this  decision  cannot  M  to  strike 
every  mind.  That  such  a  power,  once  estaUished,  would  not  be  allow- 
ed to  slumber  long  uoappealed  to,  was  obvious  eiuugh  to  all  who  bad 
an  idea  of  the  vast  nurobw  of  claima  upon  the  departmenta  which  are  cm 
Btantly  rejected,  notwithstanding  the  plain  positive  nature  of  their  resulla 
and  of  the  duties  of  the  Executive  officere  aa  they  are  viewed  by  (be  par- 
ties interested.  The  present  case  was  the  firai  that  arose.  It  had  happened, 
by  one  of  those  accidents  of  legialatioa  that  occasionally  arise  from  the 
aocnmalatioQ  of  buaineas  which  ia  luually  crowded  into  tlie  last  few 
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days  of  every  session  ofcoagteta,  that  two  acts  for  the  bestowal  of  a 
pension  with  long  arrears  upon  Mrs.  Decatur  bad  passed  that  body 
simultaneously — the  one  as  a  general  law,  embracing  all  widows  of 
naral  officers  similarly  situated,  tb«  olber  as  aspectal  resolution  in  bst 
laronr  ibr  five  years.  It  appears  that  these  acts  bad  originated,  tbe  ■ 
former  in  ibe  Senalft,  and  the  latter  in  the  House  of  RepresentAirea. 
On  the  day  before  the  close  of  the  senion,  Mrs.  Decatur's  friends  in  ths 
Senate,  alarmed  at  tbe  probable  danger  that  the  general  bill  would  not 
pass  the  House,  took  up  and  packed  the  resolution  on  their  calender, 
which  bad  been  received  some  weeks  before  from  that  body.  The 
House,  however,  as  it  happened,  disappointed  this  apprehension,  and 
passed  the  bill  Both  therefore  became  laws;  and  Hra.  Decatar 
claimed  the  double  allowance  under  the  two.  Tho  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Mr.  Dickerson,  under  advice  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  Mr.  But- 
ler, allowed  heionlyherelectionbetweenihelwo;  andsbeaccordiagly 
received  the  pension  and  arrears  granted  by  the  general  law,  though 
under  pretext  and  reservation  of  her  rights  under  the  lesoluiion.  She 
again  applied  to  Mr,  Paulding,  on  his  succession  to  Mr.  Dickerson, 
vrtui  declined  to  re-open  the  case.  The  President  also  declined  to  inter- 
fere. Mra  Decatur  then  petitioned  the  District  Court  for  a  maodsmnt 
to  compel  the  secretary  to  execute  the  resolution,  and  to  make  the  pay- 
ment directed  by  it.  The  Court,  after  a  bearing  of  tbe  merits  of  tha 
case,  (though  still  claiming  jurisdiction  and  bringing  the  Secretary  into 
Court,)  refused  to  grant  the  peremptory  mandamus ;  and  it  was  cm  thif 
refusal  that  an  appeal  was  takoi  to  the  Supreme  Court  Delicate  as 
was  tbe  subject,  tbe  high  excitement  which  had  attended  the  Kendall 
case  baring  scarcely  yet  sobsided,  it  was  argned  with  great  force 
and  lucidity  by  Mr.  Qilpin ;  and  we  are  glad  to  stale  that  tha 
Court  exhibited  a  very  salutary  disposition,  if  not  to  recede  from 
the  ground  taken  in  the  former  case,  at  least  to  be  exceedingly  can- 
tious  in  treading  it,  and  not  to  push  it  a  single  hairbreadth  further. 
They  sustained  the  decision  of  the  District  Court;  and  while  they 
avoided  the  ibrce  of  the  precedent  themselves  had  created,  by  drawing 
a  refined  distioction  between  the  acta  required  to  be  done  in  tbe  two 
respective  cases,  as  being  the  one  purely  minituriai,  and  the  otbei 
more  exeeulhe,  in  their  nature,  common  sense  will  always,  we  think, 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  they  substantially  abandoned  the  groimd  of 
the  Kendall  case,  by  narrowing  it  down  in  explanation  and  practice, 
to  an  impalpable  nothing.  Two  of  the  judges,  Story  and  McLean, 
indeed,  disavow  entirely  the  distinction  on  which  the  decision  of  the 
majority  was  founded,  as  being  purely  imaginary,  resting  their  assent 
to  it  on  a  different  basis.  The  argument  in  the  case,  and  the  very 
elaborate  opinions  delivered  by  thedifierent  membws  of  the  Conit, 
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well  repay  the  peronl  of  the  general  not  leu  than  the  proreMional 
reader. 

Mr.  Gilpin  is  of  coano  dow  destined  to  hold  the  distiagniihed  post 
to  which  his  rise  has  been  so  rapid,  bat  a  few  months  longer,  when  the 
eotrance  of  the  new  Admiaistration  into  office  will  be  the  signal  for 
his  rMom  to  the  more  lacrative,  if  less  conspicnons  employmenti  of 
prirate  practice.  We  hazard  nothing,  however,  in  the  prediction,  that 
for  the  two  terms  of  the  Conn  daring  which  he  will  have  occnpied  in 
it  hi*  present  official  poeition,  he  will  have  1^  behind  him  an  hononr- 
abts  repntation,  for  the  faithful  and  able  discharge  of  its  high  dntiea, 
not  unworthy  of  association  with  the  names  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
predecessors  in  whose  steps  he  has  had  to  tread. 

From  the  sketch  thus  presented  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  piofessional  eareer, 
we  turn  to  the  political  course  which  be  has  at  the  same  dme  pursued, 
with  a  leal  and  cooaislency  springing  from  an  eameat  attachment  to 
the  leading  principles  which  have  conttitnted  the  political  creed  of  the 
great  party,  to  which  he  has  been  equally  an  ornament  and  an  actiTa 
and  uscfn)  support 

The  Democratic  party  having  been  nearly  always  in  the  miiMri^ 
m  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  it  has  not  of  cooTse  been  Mr.  Gilpin's  for 
tune  to  fill  any  of  those  italioDs  of  honour  and  mefnlness,  of  a  repre- 
scDtstire  character,  wtich  popular  msjorities  alone  can  confer;  though 
from  that  party  he  has  not  (ailed  to  leceive  many  marks  of  coofidenca 
and  attachment,  as  he  bss  been  very  zealous  and  efficient  in  his  devo- 
tion to  its  causa  In  the  Preaidential  election  of  1624,  in  commoo 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Democracy  of  the  North,  he  voted  for  the 
electors  friendly  to  William  H.  Crawford;  though  after  the  fiunoui 
Coalition  electicKi  of  Mr.  Adams  he  supported  General  Jocksoa,  irito, 
it  will  be  remembered,  received  at  the  succeeding  electira  the  vote  of 
Pennsylvania  by  a  majority  to  which  no  other  State  has  ever,  before  or 
since,  in  a  Presidential  contest,  afibrded  a  parallel  The  labours  of 
his  pen  at  this  period,  also  in  the  support  of  the  administration  of 
President  Jackson,  were  as  influential  as  they  were  earnest  and  con- 
stant. In  1830,  he  was  the  amhor  of  an  ably  written  memorial  to 
Congress,  praying  it  to  adopt,  by  just  and  pacific  measures,  the  policy 
which  has  in  efiect  been  carried  out,  in  regard  to  the  Indian  tribes 
within  the  borders  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  It  was 
strongly  urged  equally  on  the  grounds  of  philanthrophy  toward  that 
nnfortnnate  race,  and  of  wise  policy  in  relation  to  the  Btatea  which 
fotmd  themselves  embarrassed  in  their  internal  a&irs,  and  impeded  in 
their  prosperity,  by  the  possession  of  large  portions  of  tbeir  territory  by 
a  class  of  population  whose  presence  it  was  so  difficult  for  them  to  en- 
dure with  patience.     In   1832,  as  one  of  a  conmiltea  of  cwrespoii- 
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deuce  ftppointed  for  the  purpose  by  a  Democratic  CooventioD  at  Har- 
risbui^,  he  wee  the  principal  author  of  several  Ajidreeees  iaiued  to 
the  People  of  the  State — among  them  being  tme  in  justification  of  the 
Piesidenl  against  the  clamonr  which  was  raised,  by  the  party  ikat  has 
always  manifested  so  eager  a  readiness  to  turn  to  the  account  of  foctioo, 
every  passing  breeze  of  fanaticism  which  has  at  different  times  swept 
over  the  country,  because,  in  the  Oeotgia  Missionary  case,  he  would 
not  rush  beyond  the  broad  and  plain  lines  which  limited  equally  his 
coDstitotional  power  and  duty,  to  attack  and  insnlt  the  sovereignty  of  a 
state.  Again  in  1634,  w  a  member  of  a  similar  eommittee,  be  was 
the  author,  in  connexion  with  Charles  J.  Ingeisoll,  of  a  number  of  vi- 
gourousletlerato  the  Democracy  of  the  State.  In  1836,  too,  the  ser- 
vice of  bis  pen  was  similarly  put  into  requisition  by  his  party.  Public 
addresBM,  on  various  occasions,  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify;  nor  do  the 
eontributiotts  to  the  newspaper  press  of  the  times,  of  which  he  was 
lavish,  claim  more  than  a  general  passing  allusion.  So  for  as  it  has 
been  in  onr  power  to  judge,  from  sucb  of  these  varions  productions  as 
we  have  foimd  accessible,  they  are  in  general  marked  by  an  uniform 
energyi  clearness  and  warmth  of  style,  justifying  the  inference  that 
they  could  not  have  been  without  a  very  valuable  influence  in  forming 
and  preserving  that  condition  of  popular  sentiment,  from  which  was  de- 
rived BO  powerfol  a  support  to  the  Democratic  cause,  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  throughout  the  period  referred  to. 

But  it  was  in  the  capacity  of  one  of  the  Gtovernment  Directors  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  that  Mr.  Oilpin  was  called  upon  to  oc- 
cupy a  position  in  which,  more  than  by  any  other  particular  occur- 
rences in  his  political  career,  his  conduct,  and  the  qoalities  which  it 
illustrated,  recommended  him  to  the  confidense  and  &vour  of  the  De- 
mocratic party.  He  was  appointed  by  Qeneral  Jackson,  in  January 
1833,  being  at  the  same  time,  as  above  stated,  in  the  incumbency  of  the 
office  of  District  Attorney.  Sufficient  indicationa  were  already  appa- 
rent that  the  duties  of  the  post  for  that  year  would  be  aUended  with  no 
slight  degree  of  difficulty  and  delicacy,  and  that  all  the  firmness,  bold- 
ness and  talent  that  could  be  brought  to  it  might  probably  be  tasked  to 
the  utmost  to  sustain  suitably  the  cause  of  the  Qovemment,  in  the  Bank 
parlour  itself,  in  the  great  struggle  which  was  approaching.  It  was  in 
the  preceding  year  that  General  Jackson's  re-election,  on  the  basis  of 
his  fomous  Veto  Message,  had  made  it  evident  that  a  federal  recharter 
for  the  Bank  was  only  to  be  extorted  fay  such  an  application  of  its  gi- 
gantic powers,  in  alliance  with  a  great  political  party,  as  threatened  to 
convulse  to  its  centre  the  whole  commercial  and  industrial  system  of 
the  country.  It  was  apparent  that  the  Bank  did  not  intend  to  submit 
to  this  decision  of  the  issue  which  both  had  referred  to  the  verdict  of 
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that  PreaideDlial  election — the  Bank  by  iti  pnmatara  applieatioB  tax  a 
new  charter  upward  of  ten  jears  in  advaoce  of  the  expiration  of  ita 
legal  exiatence  ander  the  old  one,  and  OeneTal  Jackaoo  by  bia  reluc- 
tant candidateahip  for  re-election  stoked  ezpreaaly  on  the  gioimd  of 
this  question.  On  the  contrary  it  was  clear  that  it  was  determined  to 
make  another  effort,  the  unscrupulous  as  well  as  formidable  nature  of 
which  it  needed  no  peculiar  prophetic  tocuity  to  anticipate. 

Without  disparagement  to  the  colleagues  with  whom  Mr.  Oil' 
pin  was  associated  in  this  impoitant  office  at  so  critical  a  period,  we 
may  be  permitted  the  remark,  that  it  was  on  him  that  fell  the  chief 
burthen  of  the  labours  which  it  was  soon  found  that  the  faithful  pw- 
formance  of  their  duties  was  to  involre,  well  aa  he  was  sustained  by 
the  firm  and  honourable  co-operation  of  the  rest, — he  being  at  the  same 
time  the  author  of  the  various  documents  which  issued  from  their  col- 
lective number,  the  chief  advocate  at  the  council-board  of  the  Bank, 
and  the  special  object  of  the  stoim  of  attack,  public  and  private,  poli- 
tical and  social,  through  every  mode  of  influence,  by  which  they  were 
assailed,  so  soon  as  the  spirit  was  understood  in  which  they  were  de- 
termined to  maintain  the  rights,  and  perform  the  duties,  of  their 
high  trusL 

The  view  taken  by  the  Oovemment  Directors  of  the  namre  and 
responaibilities  of  their  office  extended,  most  justly,  beyond  that  of  ■ 
simple  representation  of  the  slock  of  the  United  States,  on  the  footing 
of  the  rest  of  the  Board  who  were  appointed  by  the  private  stock- 
holders of  the  institutiou.  They  regarded  themselves  as  public  offi. 
cers,  placed  there  for  the  chief  purpose  of  observing  the  conduct  of  the 
great  corpoialion  to  which  had  been  extended  powers  so  vast  and  pri- 
vileges so  valuable,  and  to  prevent,  by  their  influeoce  in  watching,  and 
their  promptiie<«  in  exposing,  abuses  which  might  otherwise  be  com- 
mitted. In  the  words  employed  by  Oeoeral  Jackson,  in  a  message  to 
the  Senate,  growing  out  of  the  controveisy  to  which  the  course  pur- 
sued by  them  gave  rise :  "  It  was  foreseen  that  this  great  moneyed  mo- 
nopoly might  be  so  managed  as  to  endanger  the  interests  of  ihe  coun- 
try ;  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  necessary,  as  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion, To  place  at  the  Board  watchful  sentinels,  who  should  observe  ita 
conduct,  and  stand  ready  to  report  lo  the  proper  officers  of  the  Oovem- 
ment, every  act  of  the  Board  which  might  afiect  injuriously  the  inte- 
rests of  the  people." 

In  a  Memorial  addressed  to  Congress  by  the  Public  Directors,  in 
December  of  that  year,  in  vindication  of  themselves  against  an  attack 
upon  their  conduct  and  motives  contained  in  the  memorial  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  which  claimed  Ihe  leatonUion  of  the  Depoailes,  the 
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new  bers  presentael  of  the  nature  of  the  offie*  in  queMion,  it  thtu  un- 
antwerably  iUnMrated : 

"  It  bai  pleamd  the  majori^  of  the  boud  of  dtrecton,  in  the  docnmeDI  to  wbkh 
we  refer,  in  order,  ire  sappoee,  in  lOnia  degree  to  Mtimue  their  conduct  in  ijile- 
meticalty  mnltiplyiDg  the  repreientatiTei  of  the  goTemmeDt  md  people,  to  den;  that 
the  pabjic  directon  are  eeated  at  the  board  in  an;  other  relation  than  tbennelrea — 
to  denj  the  exiitence  of  anj  difference  in  Ihe  oiEcial  chuncter  and  daty  of  tham- 
•e)*ea  and  tu.  Tiua  ettraordinary  denial,  to  the  &ce  of  all  eiperieoee,  of  ihe 
ftmillar  hiitory  of  the  country, and  of  pitlpable  reBMning,  tniut  rather  be  aicribed.to 
the  premmption  wUch  moneyed  powera  ii  apt  to  inapiie,  than  to  the  ifnotant  and 
wilfnl  miireprelentatioD  of  ttunt  who  make  it.  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that 
Ibe  pnbhc  directors  werederind  as  initrameota  for  the  attainment  of  public  object! ; 
that  their  being  iiuiited  upoti  in  the  charier  ibelf,  was  in  obedience  to  the  nile  of 
tboM  nho  elected  the  legislatiTe  body  by  which  it  wai  paased ;  and  ttiat  their  ap- 
pointment «■■  giTen  to  the  Preaident,  with  the  advice  and  coneent  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  Stales,  (not  to  the  mere  fiscal  representatiTe,)  in  order  to  clothe  them 
with  all  the  character  of  ofiiiaal  representation,  and  to  eiacl  &om  them  a  dischoige 
of  all  the  datiei,  public,  political  and  patriotic,  incident  to  a  tnut  so  conferred.  If 
we  sre  miitaken  in  ttau,  we  acknowledge  that  oar  solicilade  about  the  rights  and 
morali— the  practical  punty  and  fVeedom  of  our  countrymen — baa  misled  ui.  Bnt 
we  know  diatwe  are  net 

"  In  be  celebrated  report  ,of  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  179U,  that  eminent  atalel- 
mau  and  Gnander,  although  then  impressed  with  a  penaasion,  that  the  government 
of  the  eoDutry  might  well  leave  die  ouuiagement  of  a  National  Bank,  to  'the  keen, 
ateady.  and.  as  it  were,  magnetic  leiue  of  their  own  interest,'  existing  among  tfie 
private  stockholders,  yet  holds  the  following  remarkable  and  pregnant  langna^, 
'Ifthe  paper  of  a  bank  is  permitted  to  insinnale  itself  into  all  the  revenues  and  re- 
ceipts of  a  eonntry  ;  if  it  is  even  to  be  tolerated  as  the  substitnte  for  gold  and  silver, 
in  all  the  traniactiona  of  biuinen ;  it  becomes,  in  either  view,  a  national  concern  of 
the  first  awgnitode.  As  suehtheordinaryruleaorpmdence  require  thai  the  govern- 
ment should  posaeM  the  meana  of  aacertaining,  whenever  it  tbinluGt,  that  lu  delicate 
■  tmal  ia  eiecnted  with  fidelity  and  care.  A  right  of  this  nature  !■  not  only  desirable 
aa  it  respects  the  government,  bnt  it  ought  to  be  equally  so  to  all  those  concerned  in 
ibe  inatltntion,  as  an  additional  title  to  public  and  private  confidence,  and  as  a  thing 
which  can  only  be  formidable  to  praclicea  that  imply  mismonagemeuL' 

"In  Ihe  letter  addressed  by  Alexander  James  Dallas,  the  aulbor  of  Ihe  eiistiug 
bank,  to  Ihe  chairman  of  Ihe  commiltee  ou  a  national  currelicy,  in  1915,  the  senli- 
menls  of  that  Irulj  distinguished  and  patriotic  statesman  are  explicitely  conveyed 
upon  this  very  point.  '  Nor  can  it  be  donbled,'  he  remarks,  '  that  the  department  of 
die  government  which  is  invested  with  Ihe  power  of  appointment  to  all  the  import- 
ant offices  of  Ibe  state,  is  a  proper  department  to  exercise  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment in  relation  to  n  national  trust  of  incalculable  magnitude.  The  National  Bank 
ought  not  lo  be  regarded  rimply  aa  a  commercial  bank.  It  will  not  operate  upon 
Ihe  liinds  of  the  Blockholders  alone,  but  much  more  on  the  funds  of  the  nation.  Iia 
condnot,  good  or  bad,  will  not  affect  the  corporate  credit  and  reaourees  of  Ihe  go- 
vemmenL  In  fine,  itis  not  an  tnaiitotioit  created  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  ud 
profit  alone,  but  much  more  for  the  purposes  of  nadonal  policy  aa  an  aiixi?iaii>  ig 
the  exercise  ofsome  of  the  faigbeat  powers  of  the  govertunent.  Under  snchdreiini- 
atances  the  public  interests  cannot  be  too  well  guarded,  and  the  guards  propoaed 
can  never  be  injurious  to  die  eommercitl  interests  of  the  institndoii.  lie  right  to 
inspael  Ihe  general  acoonnta  of  die  bank,  may  b«  employed  to  delaol  &m  sTilt  of  a 
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■wl  iiliiiiiiiilniiuM,  bvl  HI  ialuiot  igeDejr  in  ib>  direction  of  iu  (Sun  trHl  mn 
lo  prcTUI  ihcm.'  TbUlulnateiKvextracUdfiointbeiUedcMamantof  Sccratifj 
Dallas  dvrdopci  ■!  ■  gUoc*  wbai  hid  b«eii  Ibg  eiperienca  of  the  Amerioui  gtt- 
Tanuueal  and  people,  in  the  period  which  ebpnd  batwoen  the  timai  of  Akundor 
Hunihon  and  thai  imntMitilclj  precediuf  the  fonnaiion  of  the  preaent  bank. 
Hamilion  eaoceiTed  thai  'a  rifbt  to  iiupeettbii  genenl  aecoaoti  of  the  bank'  weald 
•nable  fOTanunent  ■  la  detect  ibe  ctU*  of  a  miMmiiuftration,'  and  tbeir  iMdiam 
be  thought  HifEcieal.  Ha  waa  miatakett.  At  leart  ao  tbon^t  Congrea  and  thait 
coutitnanU  ia  ItJIS.  Hence  dw  inflexible  ipiiit  which  prafailed  at  the  organica- 
IJOQ  or  a  new  bank,  in  eaubliihing  ■  an  interior  tgencj  in  iha  diraction  oT  iB 
affair*,'  bj  the  appointment  of  public  officera,  through  whom  the  arili  of  a  mal-ad- 
miniitratioa  mifhi  ha  carefollji  waicbed  and  praTenled. 

"  In  iha  progreM  of  iegudation  on  the  baidi  thua  projected  h;  fleerelar;  Ddha, 
ih*  character  and  purpoeea  of  the  public  direction  were  (till  more  fiiQj  developed, 
and  Dniformil;  '"-■■'-■i  upon.  Whan  a  Inailing  opponent  of  the  Adauniitratian  of 
Mr.  Madiaon  moTed  lo  i^ike  out  lo  mnch  of  the  cbiuier,  then  under  conatderalioa. 
M  gave  to  tlic  PreaidenI  and  Semle  the  power  of  appointing  fire  diraclon,  be  waa 
naolutelf  and  ^''iccewlulljr  met  with  the  dedantion  and  argument, '  that  it  wai  ne- 
ceaurf.  a>  well  to  guard  the  public  inlereat,  aa  lo  aeetire  a  Ju<t  adminiitnlian  of  iha 
aRairi  of  the  bank  la  regarded  Ibe  public,  that  a  proportion  of  lb*  direction  ihoakl 
be  appointed  by  iba  government '  '  That  the  true  polic;  in  Ibe  creatiou  of  a  bank, 
ia  to  give  it  a  double  character;  to  camluue  in  it  ibe  elenenta  of  public  and  priiale 
intereal,  bal  to  aecore  to  the  former  a  control  over  the  latter;  lor  the  govemiDent 
which  create*  ibii  iulilDtioli  i*  reaponaible  in  its  [nlQlmenl  of  the  great  objecti  of 
ilf  creation,  and  it  !■  wiaer  lo  nae  meani  of  precaution,  than  to  reat  upon  nhimala 
meacurei  of  Mvere  correction.'  '  The  iulereal  of  thii  bank  •faonld  be  made  eonra- 
niemto  lbs  interealofthepnblic— of  Ibe  people;  andhcncohe  wiahed  aome  contronl 
in  it*  direelioo.'  They  did  not  want '  merely  a  great  money  machine,  bnt  an  inati- 
miioB  of  a  national  cbaiader,  and  therefore  could  not  conaant  to  part  with  ihoaa 
qnaliliaain  Iba  bill,  which  gave  tlgpgovemmenta  proper  and  necevary  contronl  ovai 
die  bank-' 

"  It  ii  uteleii  to  eilend  dMee  viewa.  Thej  were  almoat  ananimODily  avowed,  at 
the  adoption  oflhe  charter,  to  be  tfaoae  on  wbicb  pnblie  director* — aeleeled  and  con- 
firmed by  the  PreaidenI  and  Senate,  lo  repreaent  the  government  and  the  people  al 
the  board — were  deemed  by  dte  legislator*  whoee  vole*  created  the  inititiidon,  an 
abaoluta  condition  of  tfieir  aaienL  The  bank  ihonld  never  have  had  being,  nnleaa 
aocompanied  by  pnhlic  aeulimenta,  to  detect,  eipoae,  or  pre*ent  "  the  evib  of  mal- 
adminiatration :'  to  act  aa  check*  npon  lbs  cupidity  and  corrupt  ambition  apringing 
ihim  '  a  keen  and  magnetic  *Bn*e  of  *eir-inlere*t ;'  to  *taud  between  Ibe  right*  and 
libertiea,  and  moral*  of  the  community,  and  tbe  encroacbmeuta  of  '  a  great  money 
macbine' — a  power  alike  aave  in  ila  modeaofperauaaioo,  and  fnnoidable  in  Ibe  mya- 
tery  and  extent  «f  it*  opeislion*.  '  And  yet  we  are  told,  with  a  hardihood  which 
nothing  bnt  the  pride  of^he  pnrae  can  explain,  that  the  pnbllcdirectora.thnadevieei] 
for  national  purpose*,  thiu  deelgnated  by  the  higheat  nalional  aulbority,  tbni  inveaL 
ed  aa  nalioiial  officer*  with  national  trual  and  re*pon*ibilitie*,  have  no  other  attiibate* 
or  dutiea  than  tbe  other  director* — and  tbeir  remonilrance*  are  Irealed  with  Kom, 
proporlionale  lo  die  Dumerical  ascendency  of  the  private  repreaentative  of  ibe 
alockboldan.  In  other  word*,  public  *nd  national  ogenta,  lo  whom  baa  been  con- 
fided '  a  nBtional  trust  of  incalculable  magnitude,'  who  hava  been  eelecled  by  the 
higbeat  appointing  power  known  lo  the  American  people,  ninn  bring  down  the 
great  principle*  on  which  Ibey  abonld  act,  and  time  the  enlarged  and  paUiolic  mo- 
tive* whkh  ought  In  actnale  repreaentative*  of  [he  people,  *o  a*  to  aqtiare  with  dw 
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Mlfiih  pnrpoMB  of  DMivMuu)' pntanit,  or  dia  MCMt  upiniiiaiii  of  an  aaitntiDiuMti- 
ola*e.  Yet  I  Iba  bank  iaa  tho  boldnen  to  cUim  co^nali^  witb  tho  natioD ;  (o  u- 
Mrt  and  to  ezerdM,  m  far  u  it  caa,  the  right  of  lilencing  and  despiuu^  the  legaUj 
constituted  pi^lic  fuDCIionariea  of  the  nation ;  to  dineganl  the  orgaiu  nod  repieaen- 
tative*  of  the  people :  and  ihniia  theflilneu  ofmonaj-prideandpietenfflon,  ntterly 
to  set  at  noD^l  the  people  themMlreL 

"  A  caaa  parallel  to  out's  haa  never  jet  been  exhibited  in  Ihia  eootltlj.  It  it  tbe 
oaae  of  ■  nibordinate  corpotstion,  ipiiTniDg  at  and  rirtuallj  diKarding  the  agents  of 
those  bj  whom  it  was  created ;  pajing  no  soit  of  leipect  to  the  exalted  pablie 
■ourcea  whence  their  appointment  immediatelj  emanates  :  denjing  the  true  nnton 
of  their  traits ;  and  nuUifjing  bj  preconcert  and  pretenca,  the  law  of  the  land  and 
its  miniBterial  officers.  Individaollj  aikd  penonall;  thii  arrogant  and  nnequslled 
procMding,  condaeted  under  the  semblaoces  of  official  forms,  cannot  affect  us ;  we 
are  in  &ct  relieved  by  it  from  many  laboara,  irksome,  pBinTnl,  and  unjustifiable; 
made  silent  and  lueleii  by  the  force  of  a  majority,  we  are  freed  from  mach  respon- 
sibility and  care.  But  to  onr  constituenta — to  the  American  nation  and  people,  the 
oiample  is  of  vast,  and  we  believe,  Tiialintereat;  and  to  them  and  for  them,  we  feel 
it  adntytomake  the  statement  which  we  nowaubmit  to  their  aseembled  reptesonlft- 
tivee.  Widi  them  alone  it  remaiiM  whether  they  will  assart  the  ■upremaey  of  iba 
law;  anpporttbeii  public  agentaiu  the  discbarge  of  theirdalies;  and  confine  within 
hi  proper  sphere  of  sobordiiiation  and  real  osefhlness,  an  institution,  created,  not 
for  its  own,  but  their  benefit" 

The  campaign  wbich  the  Bank  undertook  to  institute  against  the 
Government,  after  the  re-election  of  General  Jackson,  was  begun 
against  the  Directors  representing  it,  within  the  walla  of  the  institution 
itself.  From  the  moment  they  took  their  seats  they  were  made  the  ob- 
jects of  a  systematic  opposition — in  their  own  words,  "their  rights 
trampled  od,  their  just  interference  prevented,  and  their  ofGces  ren- 
dered utterly  useless  for  all  tho  purposes  required  by  the  charter." 
On  the  appointment  of  the  standing  committees,  to  which  were  as- 
sigaed  the  preparation  and  consideration  of  a  great  deal  of  the  most  im- 
portant businesfl,  and  who  consisted  altogether  of  fhirteen  of  the 
twenty-five  directors,  no  one  of  them  was  appointed  on  any  of  them, 
though  three  of  the  Public  Directors  were  residents  of  Philadelphia. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  transmission  of  a  long  and  elaborate  report  to 
<  .'ongress,  by  the  committee  on  exchange,  though  it  was  only  read  once 
aloud  in  their  presence,  their  request  for  the  delay  of  even  a  few  days 
in  its  transmission  to  Washington,  to  enable  them  to  examine  it,  was 
refused,  though  there  was  no  public  object  requirmg  such  unusual  pre- 
cipitation. They  soon  found  that  all  the  most  important  aflkirs  of  the 
bank  were  thus  condncled  by  committees,  notwithstanding  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  charter  that  not  less  than  seven  directors  should  be  necessary 
to  the  transaction  of  business,  and  that  this  power  was  even  extended  to 
the  absolute  disposal  of  the  funds  of  the  stockholders.  The  committee 
of  exchange  especially  exercised,  in  the  all-important  business  of  dis- 
counting, the  plenary  powers  of  the  board  ilself-^nd  thai  loo  on  days 
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when  tha  boud  beU  iu  gittingt.  Every  efibit  maids  hj  th«  Pablic 
Directors  to  refonn  thii  sbnte  ms  iiulaiMly  pnt  down ;  nor  could  they 
evea  obtain  the  concearion  that  the  proceedinga  of  that  committee 
whether  during  their  piogren,  or  afler  theii  final  completion,  should 
he  reported  to  the  board. 

In  the  month  of  April,  they  receiTed  m  letter  from  tha  Praaid^t  of 
the  United  States,  calling  their  attention  to  lumonrs  which  had  come  to 
him  relative  to  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  requiring  them  to  give 
him  such  ioroTmalion  in  regard  to  them  as  was  within  their  know- 
ledge as  directora  In  reply  they  stated  such  circumtfances  as  had 
been  the  subjects  of  discossion  and  action  at  the  board,  and  suggested 
the  propriety  of  an  official  investigation  into  ita  proceedings — convinced 
that  such  interposition  had  become  necessary,  if  it  was  desirable  that 
the  officers  of  the  government  should  any  longer  participate  in,  or  be- 
come acquainted  with,  the  most  important  acts  of  the  institution. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  the  present  day  to  pursue  in  detail  the  various 
unwarranted  measures  which,  notwithstanding  this  systematic  opposi> 
tion,  they  continued  throughout  [heir  official  term,  to  expose  as  fiir  as 
they  were  able,  and  lo  remonstrate  against  and  resist  With  respect  to 
the  famous  curtailment  which  was  begun  by  the  bank  in  the  summer 
of  that  year  upon  its  extended  business,  and  of  which  the  removal  of 
the  deposites  in  August,  was  desfined  to  counteract  in  some  degree  the 
pressure,  we  copy  from  the  memorial  already  referred  to,  the  following 
narrative  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  commenced  and  proceeded  in 
by  the  bank :  ' 


"  But  it  nru  not  onlj  in  the  improper  (U«ponl  of  the  tl 
anlimiled  authority 'given  to  the  comtnittee  onexchuige;  dial  the  ijitematic  d>- 
tarmlnatiaD  to  conduct  the  afiBin  of  the  iostitatioa,  without  admitting  ereDS  reuon- 
able  participBtJDD  intliem  by  the  Pablic  Directors,  wu  erineed.  It  has  been  eihilHted 
on  Tsrioui.  indeed  on  all  poMitde  occanoiu.  It  ww  striking  diaptajed  when  the 
important  subject  of  commencing  a  gndual  reduction  in  the  boiineae  of  the  bank 
came  before  the  bank.  lo  Maj,  ■  resotution  had  been  adopted,  initrucCing  a  com- 
mitt«a  '  to  inquire  into  tbe  eipedieucj  of  making  a  gtsdual  reduction  in  the  accom- 
modation paper  of  Ibe  bank,  and  to  report  to  the  board  a  Kale  on  which  nich 
reduction  ahould  Im  made.'  We  had  bean  conMandjr  looking  lor  a  report,  in 
pnraaanco  of  (bee*  inslnetione,  with  nich  view*  aa  to  ttie  beti  mode  of  curtailiiig 
the  buaneie  of  the  iutitntion,  u  the  necewary  iitquiriea  of  the  committee  would 
enable  tbem  to  make ;  bat  on  tbe  13th  of  Angurt,  tbe  following  reeolntiona  were 
presented  bj  one  of  the  directon.  with  a  request  tbal  thej  might  be  immediately 
acted  on. 

"' Resolved,  that  In  the  pre»en(,  and  nniil  the  further  order  of  As  trasrd,  the  amonnt 
of  the  bilU  diiconnted  ahall  not  be  increased  at  Ibe  bank  and  Ibe  sdveral  offices. 
That  Ibe  biUsofezchangepurchaBedBlthebBnk,  end  all  die  offices,  except  tbe  five 
weMem  officei,  shall  not  have  more  than  ninety  days  to  run.  That  the  five  western 
officea  be  inatrucied  to  purchase  no  bilb  of  exchange  except  Aose  payable  in  the 
Atiantie  citiot,  not  having  more  than  oinetf  days  to  run.    Or  those  whieb  wUI  >• 
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raeeind  ia  pt^isMit  of  aiiMiDB  defati  to  Aa  buk  ud  tb*  oBom,  tmd  thw  Ml 
bBTing  laotm  than  foQr  motidw  to  nm.' 

"  Wa  peraaWed  at  onoa,  in  tfak  Tohuna,  tha  eommfoeniain  af  &  ajitnii  of 
radaiilion,  m  otradoetuig  wbiefa  itmHf  and  oapaniaij,  ifae  iveUara  af  Ifaa  wbc^ 
GommDiu^  wai  reaolreit  No  notica  of  thoM  raBolntiaiu  had  bean  gtrao,  and 
tberafbre,  ifliila  we  commned,  at  we  MaMd,  in  the  proptietf  and  apodjencj  of 
reducing  Ifae  hiiiiiifa  of  ibe  iiMihibon,  we  reqniied  IliM  the  plan  dioald  be  oaraAillf 
a  10  deal  eqnallj  on  aOpvuof  tbeMonti;,  nndonalldabtonortha 
to  bare  Ibe  ranilt  of  tfce  riem  and  uxpiinw  of  the  couk 
With  tbeae  DbjeoH,  we  aAad  Aal  Iha  miriiitiomi  migfal 
be  poa^oed  for  ana  w««k,  oi  •van  lutil  ifae  next  maefiiig,  it  being  imdenUDd 
thai  the  mbjeci  AovU  be  then  definitdj  acted  npoik  Oar  raqneal  was  teftiMd. 
The  reaolotiotu  were  paaed  U  onoa,  and,  u  tmal,  b;  the  Tota  of  at)  preaeni  eicapl 
another  director  and  onrselTea.  Beliaring  that  OuM  mewre  waa  not  onl^ 
precipitate,  but  partial,  and  that  it  wenld  lead  to  enrtailBaantB  anaqnal  and  oppret- 
■iva ;  and  entertaining  the  opinion  thai  a  ■jrateoi  might  b«  eamlj  formed,  on  a  jnal 
habit,  WB  offered  Iha  foDowiag  r««^tioD^;  '  whereaa  a  Naolntion  waa  adopted  on 
die  7di  of  Hlf  laat,  initncting  the  cammittee  on  the  Mate  of  the  banic  te  report  ta 
tbe  board  a  atfle  of  rednction  in  Ibe  btwneaa  of  Ifae  iiwlilntion,  and  no  report  hna 
been  made  in  pursuance  thereof.  And  nhereaa,  a  reaolotian,  pawed  at  tfaa  lut 
meeting,  whicfa  placea  certain  reatrictiona  on  the  baaineaa  of  the  intlitntions,  eonfinea 
the  atM)  to  five  of  tbe  weitem  officaa. 

"'  ReaoWed,  that  the  committee  on  theitate'ofthe  bank,  be  initmetad  to  report  to 
the  board,  at  as  eatlj  a  day  a  poaaible,  a  ajaten  to  lb*  gradnal  reduction  of  ba 
bonneaa  of  the  institation,  throngbont  aO  wctiona  of  Ibe  nnintrj,  baring  regard  to 
the  interastB  of  tbe  itookholdan,  die  debtor*  of  the  bulk,  and  the  eommnnity  in 

"  Tbia  plan  which  would  have  preaenled  an  oppraaMve  and  partial  Byatem  of 
curtailment,  confined  to  particular  portioDi  of  tbe  connttj,  end  exerted  at  parliciilar 
tinm — which  would  have  given  tn  tbe  lubject  fall  and  fair  contideration — and 
which,  above  all,  would  have  enabled  every  member  of  tbe  board  to  eierciae  Ida 
deliberate  jodgunnt,  waa,  ai  naual,  rejected.  Nor  waa  tbia  aD  ;  when  we  offered 
the  reaolntion,  temperately  eapraaaed  aa  it  u,  fee  praajdent  bimaalf  aiked  thequeatioD 
of  coouderation  upon  it,  though  no  notiea  to  that  effect  had  been  made— «  eouraa 
never  before  adopted  in  the  board,  nor  sanctioned  bj  tbe  by-lawa,  and  evidently 
introduced  to  cnrtail  more  effeetnaHy,  if  possible,  the  vary  limited  interference  in 
■be  affaita  of  the  institution,  iriiicb  was  stiU  allowed  to  the  Public  Directors.  On  diia 
suggesliDn  of  the  president,  the  majority  refnsed  even  to  eonndsr  our  reaolntion,  by 
the  vote  of  ail  present  except  one  director  and  ounelrea.  Tbia  plan  waa  penislad 
in,  and  snliaaqiiently  carried  atiU  further.  A  series  of  raBolotious  were  adopted,  in 
reducing  the  busiiMM  of  the  iutitolion,  and  antborily  was  given  to  the  eomtnittea  in 
the  offices  which  ii  appointed  by  the  president  alone,  to  modily  them  in  such  man. 
■er  as  thej  sbonld  deem  expedient ;  add  eventually  that  committee  was  aadiorixed 
to  direct  inch  meaanrest  for  the  general  reduction  of  Ibe  bnnnesi  of  tbe  bank,  m 
tbey  should  think  b«sL  We  offered  as  an  amendment  to  tbe  resolntian,  giving  to  a 
eommittee  Ibis  extraordinary  power,  a  reqaast  that  'tbey  riionld  report  to  the  boafd 
sneh  laeaaures  as  they  directed.'  This  request  was  rejected  by  Ae  usual  vote.  It 
is,  of  oourss,  impossiUe  for  ua  to  know  by  what  prineiplee  the  eommittee  have  been 
governed.  Its  proeeedinga  are  sedct,  a^  we  can  only  aseartain,  at  intervals,  some 
of  the  results  to  which  they  lead.  We  alnibuie  to  them  excesaive  cnrtaihuent  in  the 
bnunesa  of  Iha  institatioD,  whieh  has  lately  been  so  snddan  and  oppresaiTe ;  and 
which  waa  not  necaxaiy  either  to  Ibe  auant  u>  whidi  it  baa  been  curiad.  or  in  Ibe 
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■wimr  in  irhirh  it  Hm  hun  imJi  Tit  ^nr  im  Jtit  -'ottt"^    Wii 

uid  in  ths  hop*  Oat  ibc  boud  Ittdrmigfal  ba  indnoad,  at  ■tiiDelikelhk.to  inUrpOB 

■ad  M  aierciM  in  the  mUkra  oT  iIm  com 

biBiicd  ponar  it  had  intiuMd  la  Iba  a 


larfal;  in  (aToar  of  Ilia  BankoTlba  Uoilad  Stataa,  Ifaaf  ai«  unable  to  afford  (b«  b»- 
aaMaty  ftailitua  to  theireiutoEMniritbi>DIMbi«otinf  ibeimalTaa  Ui  'nT"  ■  r  ■*  ^'••'^'^ 
from  (fail  bank — and  wbaraaa  it  ii  balittred,  thai  wen  Iba  bonka  in  thia  diatricl,  la 
flileod  tbeir  loana  twaolj  per  ceot,  bajroad  ttn  incoBM,  (or  a  patiod  of  tbii^  i^*. 
it  would  relieTS  Iba  monej  nuiket,  raatore  confidence,  iMd  bave  a  nlnlBij  effect  on 
liw  iodiutTj  and  eBlorpriae  of  oar  cilizeiia— dterefore, 

"'Eeeolrad,  liiat a eommiUee  of  threejbe  appointed, to conferintli amilaT  e^n- 
mitteei  that  mtj  be  appointed  bj  Ibe  otfaer  bank*,  Tor  Ibe  piwpow  of  niiituig  in 
aoDM  attan^BMUl  to  can;  into  effect  the  abject  of  tbe  foregoing  prearable  ;  and 
that  the  caihier  be  teqneeled  to  aend  copie*  of  tbe  abOTO  to  the  piaaidenia  and 
diiecton  of  tbe  other  banka.  with  a  Taqneil  that  ttieir  detenninatien  on  the  aul^Ml 
ma;  be  commantcated  aa  earlj  aa  pnclicable." 

"  Tb/BKB  nwolattODi,  the  effsct  of  which  wonld  have  been  to  prodnee  a  concorl  af 
action  among  the  banka,  for  the  relief  ofthe  mercaDlile  commnnitf,  il  *  period  at 
difficaltf ,  and  to  diiple;  on  the  put  of  the  Bank  of  the  Uoiled  Blalea  a  delernuna- 
lion  to  afford  it,  which  cauM  not  bare  been  aaoceufu] — the  board  refiued  ctcd  to 
coniider — they  ware  rejected  in  the  tinial  nunmar;  nanner,  and  the  whole  anbjcc* 
ramaio*  aa  before,  in  tbe  power  ofthe  committee  aa  the  officei. 

"  It  wiD  be  aeen,  that  while  the  uniimited  authoiilf  of  the  preaident  to  expend  Iba 
fnnda  of  tbe  bank  had  been  deliberaiety  confined— and  while  tbe  eommittoe  on 
eicbange,  aelectad  and  appointed  bj  him,  had  been  officially  peimitted  to  diicotut 
note*  and  eanj  on  the  proper  btuineai  of  tbe  board— now,  in  addition  to  all  thia, 
the  meaanrea  of  the  ioatilution  in  the  regulation  of  iia  tbM  bnaineaa,  at  thia  moat 
important  criain  were  intnuled  (o  the  commiltcB  in  the  office*  alao  aelected  and 
appointed  bj  the  preaidenl,  accompanied  by  an  explicit  refiiaal  to  require  them  to 
report  any  of  their  acta  to  the  board. 

"  It  might  benippoaad.  that  tbe  ayatemelic  opeiatiana  ofthe  majoritf,  pnraned,  aa 
we  have  m«q,  for  nine  months,  were  now  compiele.  Not  lo.  Certain  reaolntiona 
wu  adopted  on  tbe  lit  October,  Tindieating  the  cause  of  policy  to  be  pnraned, 
which  appeared  to  na  in  many  reipeeta  of  a  character,  that  rendered  it  proper  tbej 
ahouU  be  tninmitted  to  the  Secrebuy  ofthe  Treaiaiy.  We  accordingly  i«tiKatad, 
from  Ibe  preaident  ofthe  bank,  a  copy  of  them  for  that  purpose.  This  was  not  ^en 
to  oa,  bnt  we  were  informed  that  our  request  would  be  laid  before  the  board,  which 
.waa  afterwards  done.  It  wu  then  referred  lo  a  comniittee,  and,  at  a  aabaeqaenl 
,  meeliDg,  tbey  reported  a  resolatioD  refusinl  the  reqneaL  Accompanying  il  were 
the  reasons  on  wbicb  tbe  reliual  was  founded,  indicatiDg  a  strong  spirit  of  hostitity 
to  the  treasury  departoHnt,  «nd  a  determination  to  refuse  all  infomulion  that  could 
beavoided.  Thia  resolution  waa  paased.  ImmediBtely  aflarthe  adjournment  ofthe 
board,  and  when  moat,  if  not  oil  of  the  directors  who  had  been  at  the  nieeting,  were 
atill  present,  one  of  os  requealed  to  look  at  the  report  just  read,  baling  from  the 
aingle  reading,  an  imperfect  notion  of  its  contents.  This  requeat  waa  refused,  UDtoas 
previously  sanctioned  by  a  regular  order  of  tbe  board,  and  au  effect  was  Ihna  made 
to  deprive  us  ofany  certain  knowledge,  even  of  what  took  place  at  Ibe  n 
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The  order  for  the  remoTa)  of  the  deposites— or  rathsr,  for  the  de- 
poaite  of  the  aabeequently  accrain^  revenue  in  other  banks — waa  dated 
36th  of  September,  io  that  year.  While  founded  on  the  main  &ct  of 
the  approaching  termination  of  the  charter  of  the  bank,  withoat  appa- 
rent posdbilily  of  renewal,  which  reqaired  the  aeasonable  organization 
of  a  fiscal  ayatem  to  perform  the  aerricea  before  rendered  by  it,  thia  bold 
and  noble  meaaare  waa  immediately  prompted  by  the  reports  made  by 
the  government  directors  of.the  proceedings  they  were  compelled  im- 
potently  to  witness;  aa  also  by  the  motive  of  crippling  the  power  of  the 
institutioa  to  prodnce  the  pressure  and  panic  toward  which  its  policy 
waa  evidently  aiming ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  tranafer  of  the  public 
deposites  would  enable  the  other  banks  to  mitigate  to  a  corteapODding 
extent,  that  distress  of  the  commercial  community  which  no  interposition 
could  wholly  avert.  Violently  as  had  ragged  before  the  fiames  of  party 
paasioD,  stimulated  by  these  vast  pecuniary  intereBti  and  powers,  the 
efiect  which  must  have  been  produced  upon  them  by  su<h  a  measure 
as  this,  may  readily  be  imagined  even  by  those  who  do  not  remember 
the  trying  ordeal  of  thoae  daya.  The  sitnation  of  Mr.  Qilpiu  waa  made 
one  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  delicacy.  Occupying  a  aocial  position  in 
the  midst  of  the  very  scene  where  theae  feelings  were  necessarily  most 
ioteniely  concentrated — a  position  in  which,  with  bnt  one  or  two  ex- 
eeptions,  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  stood  entirely  alone  aifii  un- 
supported— and  made  there  in  his  official  character,  the  leading  chanv 
pioo  of  the  party  and  the  policy  which  were  the  objects  of  all  the  fierce 
exaaperation  that  stormed  around  him — the  qualities  of  firmness  and 
talent,  combined  with  amenity  of  diapoaition  and  decorum  of  deport- 
ment, which  alone  could  have  sustained  a  man  through  such  circum- 
stances, with  the  unflinching  courage  displayed  by  him,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  retained  unimpaired  the  personal  regard  and  reapect  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  thus  to  wage  so  mortal  a  political  straggle, 
cannot  need  either  illustration  or  euloginm  at  onr  hands. 

In  the  great  debates  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  in  the  spring  of 
1834,  on  (he  removal  of  the  deposites,  the  report  of  the  government  di- 
rectors constituted  the  ground  work  on  which  they  were  chiefly  based. 
Belied  upon  as  evidence  on  one  side,  violently  as  it  and  its  authors 
were  attacked  on  the  other,  no  statement  of  fact  that  it  contained  wa/ 
or  ever  can  be  impeached.  ' 

On  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  had  been  appointed  a 
public  director,  Mr.  Gilpin  was  renominated  by  President  Jackson  for 
the  enaning  year.  The  nomination,  on  being  snbmitted  to  the  Senate, 
was  the  sul^ect  of  long  debates,  which  finally  resulted,  on  the  27th  of 
February,  1834,  in  ila  rejection,  including  the  colleagues  embraced  in 
the  renominalion,  by  a  majority  of  four  votes.     On  the  Ilth  of  March, 
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the  PrMideDt  sent  to  the  Seni^  a.  rextomiaatioo,  acconpejiied  with  a 
Meange,  entering  fully  JDto  a  TiDdicationofhiscondoctaod  thalofhis 
asBociatea — a  meaauie  adopted  nUher  for  the  purpoee  of  pleading  tbeii 
vindicatioQ  on  the  records  of  the  Senate,  than  from  any  expectation  of 
a  roTernl  of  its  former  action  by  the  violent  party  majority  which  thea 
ruled  that  body.     It  was  again  of  course  rejected. 

But  the  vengeance  of  that  majority  for  the  conrae  which  Mr.  Gilpin 
had  punued,  and  for  the  conaequencee  which  he  had  been  ao  actively 
ioitrumental  in  promoting,  wa>  not  satisfied  with  thia  He  was  pur- 
sued still  further.  In  the  autumn  of  the  some  year  the  post  of  Oovemor 
of  the  Territory  of  Michigan  became  vacant  by  the  death  ot  General 
Porter ;  and  Mr.  Qilpio  was  appointed  by  the  President,  in  the  recess 
of  the  Senate,  as  hia  successor.  The  state  of  the  public  business  con- 
nected with  the  office  of  the  District  Attorney  at  Philadelphia,  did  not 
enable  him  to  accept  the  new  appointment  previously  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Senate;  and  as  soon  as  that  body  assembled  the  nomination 
was  made  to  it  The  lapse  of  a  year  hod  not  softened  the  asperity  «^ 
party  apirit,  though  it  had  reduced  the  number  of  aenalora  who  were 
willing  to  yield  themaelres  to  its  moat  unjust  inflnenca  Mr.  Oilpin'i 
nomination  waa  rejected  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  No  reason  was 
alleged  of  unfitness  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  post,  nor  in  fact  any  of 
a  personal  nature.  The  unjust,  ungenerous  and  tyrannical  measure 
was  founded  solely  on  the  animosity  of  party  vindictiveness.  Hr. 
Taney's  rejection,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  followed  in  a  few 
daya 

The  annotmcement  of  Mr.  Gilpin'a  appointment  had  been  received 
with  general  satisfaction  by  the  Democratic  press,  and  the  people  of 
Michigan  were  congratulated  upon  the  selection  that  the  President  had 
made  for  the  government  of  that  populous  and  thriving  territory,  which 
waa  just  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  state.  That  no  degree  of  personal 
prejudice  may  be  allowed  by  any  to  attach  to  him  from  the  foa  of  this 
r^ection  by  the  Senate,  we  make  the  following  quotatioasfrom  two  of 
the  leading  Democratic  papers  of  his  state,  to  show  the  true  chaiaciei 
of  the  act,  and  the  feeling  with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  Demo* 
ciadc  party : 

"  The  rejection  at  Hr.  Gilvn"--<re  qaots  from  tlM  P«iui>;lTiDiaa  of  tha  S3d  of 
Juiuajy,  183S— from  Ihepoit  of  Govemor  of  Micbigui,  to  which  he  wu  ^pointed 
bf  the  Freddent,  is  tha  lut  eihihitioD  of  tb«  psrtizui  majignity  of  the  Unitad  States 
EUnale,  whioh  Mema  itiU  lo  awejr  Iboir  cotmeili,  aotwithstuidiiig  the  wiihMmgcon- 
danmilioui  to  Utsly  pnmoDncod  bj  the  people.  Nolhisg  ean  be  •dTsneed  to  jnilify 
Ibe  act  except  pet^  polith^  bottilil},  uid  ■  cteaiTe  lo  vent  the  biilera^  of  diMppoo* 
■MnL  Hr.  Gilpin  ii  a  man  ererj  waj  unaxceptionable.  CalmiiBj  ilaelf  dnni  nM 
breath  a  word  ■{wmt  hii  lepatation ;  and  be  haipaiwd  through  the  MoimieMpafiod 
of  OUT  politisal  hirtorr  widkont  Main,  althoiufa  dander  reufted  at  lam.    Tlisrs  tor 
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no  one  mon  MtMOMd  sad  n^oolad  in  the  oomnnimtf  in  lAkb  he  Utm;  and 
•Hhid^  he  ba*  muif  poGlicil  oppomnti,  i(  m«;  neO  be  qneetioned  whether  even 
hii  energetie  coane  in  folGUiug  his  Aatj  to  the  repnblie  bsa  msde  Mm  ■  nn^le  per^ 
lOlu]  enemj.  He  is  a  cnltiTalsd  aai  BCCompUahed  icholar,  a  lawyer  ore  rapidlj 
eilending  repntstioD,  uid  one  who  ii  eminentlj  qnnljfied  to  do  bonooi  to  the  poM 
to  which  it  «M  the  denra  fC  Aodraw  Jiclnan  to  adTtnoe  him.  Hera  an,  we  an 
canSdent,  Tew  men  who  wookl  M  the  atotioii  more  to  the  Mtubction  of  the  people 
of  the  Territorj, 

"  The  SenBle,  however,  have  thon^bt  fit  to  interpose.  Thej  have  done  lO  becanee 
Mr.  Gilpin,  when  balding  B  sistioil,  >1  Ae  time  of  immense  importance,  bed  the 
conrege  to  fulfil  hit  du^  faidifuH;  and  feerield; ;  to  torn  eride  aQ  penooal  comid- 
eretiom,  end  deroM  bimwlf  to  the  wellare  of  the  Amenean  people,  pnrminf  the 
thorny  path  of  honealf ,  wben  he  migbl  eaiilj  have  benefited  bimeelf  bj  nrerriBi 
from  il,  ai  each  of  the  Government  Directors  might  hare  done.  These  in  the  ejee 
of  the  eenale  are  diaqnalificationa,  dimbling  men  from  the  occapancj  of  poatief 
tnut, — for  inch  condoel  eie  Ae;  condemned ." 

The  Hairisbtttgh  Reporter  of  the  3d  of  February,  in  tbe  same  ye&r, 
thtn  comments  on  the  aame  trtmsacUon. 

"It  Kemifliat  Am  Senate  of  tbe  United  StBte«,b;a  vote  of  S3  to  22,  baa  rejected 
tbe nominelioa  of HsimT  D.  GiLPur,EBq.,  aeGoveraorof  BTiebigaii.  TlMlnhab. 
ilant*  ofttataoUe  teiriterf  hare  mndi  reaaon  to  regret  tbii  reaolt,  beoaMe  tb«r  an 
thua  deprived  of  the  lervicee  of  a  citiaen  whOM  fine  talanta,  axtenaive  and  vaned 
learning,  legal  knowledge,  and  above  aU,  whoae  unapoUed  moral  character,  would 
have  conlribnted  io  a  high  degree  to  tbe  promotion  oflbeir  commoti  prosperity  and 
hononr.  Mi.  Gitpin  wai  rejected  on  Ae  groandthat,  no  one  vrbo  stood  by  tbe  peo- 
ple in  their  fharfnl  conflict  with  the  Bank  riionld  enjoy  any  office  onder  tha  coutroid 
of  tbe.Senaie.  He  ia,  by  tbia  revengetbl  ect,  put  npon  a  most  eirriable  emnMoee, 
and  will  long  and  largely  partake  of  the  gratitude  and  confidence  and  fntura  fnolus 
of  the  freemen  of  tha  republic  which  haabeenaoBignall;  delivered,  in  great  meaanra 
Ihroagh  his  ioetrumentali^  fiomtbe  power  of  bo  iostinilion  that  had  well  nigh  proa- 
trated  tbe  pnblic  liberty.  The  hiitoiy  of  ttie  good  woik  which  Hr.  Gilpin  perform- 
ed for  hii  country  in  tbia  respectU  ihort,  and  we  take  pleaanm  in  pIseiBgit  on  resold 
in  tbeee  colomna,  to  tbe  end  that  all  may  know  and  duly  eatioMte  ita  v^e.  In  tbe 
quality  of  a  representative  of  the  Government  of  tbe  United  9tatei  in  tbe  Bank  nfthf 
Umted  Stales,  it  became  lus  dnty  to  inreiligate  certain  doings  of  the  directors  of  that 
inititnlioD  which  convinced  him  and  bis  coQeagnea,  that  the  charter  was  ditregBided 
and  tha  conntiy  in  danger  ofbecoming  tbe  prey  of  Ibif  vaM  monied  maehJne,  in  il* 
eSwta  to  secure  a  re-ineorpointion.  Hr.  Gilpb,  Ihiibial  and  fearlesa,  and  eeebia^ 
only  the  proleclion  of  the  beat  interests  of  the  people,  prepared  anahle  memorial  tt^ 
dressed  to  Congress,  in  whichthebanknasiodicledofgnivemiedeiiieanarSiaad  Bllar 
afbU  and  fiurbearing  foandgnilly  ofthose  charges.  Not  content  with  this  merited 
condemnation,  tbe  question,  at  the  instance  of  the  defeated  part}',  was  reviewed 
by  the  people  in  tbeir  own  soveKtgn  cfcaraeter,  and  at  the  baDot  bona  the  jndg- 
mant  pravioDsly  rendered  by  Ibeir  represantatiTee  was  oonfirmed  witb  tmwniiilmii 
emphaais.  Tbe  expiring  struggles  ofthemonsterthuacutdownin  ila  (rime  bare 
been,  as  it  might  be  expected  they  would  be,  of  a  feroejoaa  kind.  Mr.  Gilpin  ia  one 
of  the  victims  of  its  dying  hale.  Hr.  Tahii  will  no  doubt  be  the  next  Glorieiu 
mar^i^oin  1  Let  die  people  rec«ve  new  energy  from  this  aggravated  contempt  of 
diMr  express  I  i  wiB  in  r^ard  tolbshnlcaad  waUhwilhiUHiiuAairbigvigikne* 
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IfcanioTWBWMofiBMiwoowlkmlfUfiit  dMkwJiWbid^pewfBloBiy  in  bieda- 
■and  of  nunaj,  uhI  raoccarfU  onlj  u  it  can  find  craatara*  to  compt,  madiMW 
tb«  ovMtbrow  of  lb*  fiur  Mnpls  of  lib«n)',  in  (ba  tuip«  thai  it  maj  jai  reign  npon 


At  the  followiD^  sewioD  of  th«  same  8«DUfl  it  wu,  that  the  amende 
kowmrabU  woi  made  bf  tha  mne  mnjoiity  to-Mr.  Gilpin,  by  the  cod- 
SniiBtiDD  of  hi<  reappointment  to  the  District  Attorneyship  at  Phila- 
delphia, without  a  voice  of  diasent,  of  which  mentioo  haa  already  been 
made. 

Mr.  Gilpin's  sabvequent  raatOTal  to  Waahington,  to  accept  the  ap- 
poiotmeDlof  Solicitor  of  theTreasuiyoffered  him  by  Mr.  Van  Bnreo, 
followed  by  hia  sdTaocemeot  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  of  the  latter  aa 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  Slalea,  haa  been  before  spoken  o£  It 
ia  of  course  needlev  to  say,  that  during  that  period,  hia  support  of  all 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Adminietratiwt  haa  been  moat  zealous  and 
actiTe.  Thiougfa  the  first  year  of  seemingly  hopeless  prostration  in 
which  that  admin iatradon  had  to  begin  its  career,  none  of  its  members 
'lias  been  more  sanguine  in  the  faith  of  principle,  firm  in  confidence  in 
the  people,  or  energetic  in  counsel,  than  Mr.  Gilpin.  Mot  amid  the 
disaster  which  a  combination  of  circumstances,  more  paiticularly 
treated  of  in  another  article  of  the  present  number,' has  now  again 
brought  upon  its  close,  after  the  interval  of  overwhelming  triumph 
which  marked  the  two  middle  years  of  Mr.  Tan  Buren's  term,  has  any 
borne  himself  with  a  worthier  or  manlier  spirit  of  resignation  to  the 
preaetU  verdict  of  the  popular  will,  united  to  an  tmwavering  courage 
and  trust  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  a  righteous  cause.  And  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  any  other  prominent  young  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  whose  past  career  afforded  more  ample  guarantee  of  fii- 
tare  devoted  fidelity  to  the  principles  which  it  will  now  be  its  pride  to 
maintain  with  redoubled  energy,  and  of  active  and  efficient  zeal  in  their 
advocacy  and  support  Certain  as  we  are  that  he  will  never  forfeit 
that  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Democratic  party  which  his  past  po- 
UUcaI  career  has  to  well  secured  to  biSi,  we  catmot  doubt  that  not- 
withstanding the  retirement  which  must  be  the  temporary  oonseqneoce 
of  its  present  overthrow,  the  future  has  in  store  yet  higher  hononra,  as 
expressions  of  that  respect  and  confidence,  than  any  h@  has  yet  enjoyed, 
for  the  name  of  Hairns  D.  Gilpin,  or  Pinnbtlvani^. 

Mr.  Gilpin's  active  life  and  the  constant  occupation  incident  to  his 
professional  and  political  engagements  have  never  been  sufiered  by 
him  to  withdraw  him  from  considerable  attention  to  literary  pursuits. 
His  studies  in  various  branches  of  literature  and  some  of  science  have 
never  been  relinquished,  and  he  has  found  lime  to  make  not  a  few  va- 
luabl*  contiibutions  to  the  literary  publications  of  the  times. 
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When  quite  a.  young  man,  he  tmdertook  the  taak  of  completiiig  oae 
of  thomostuBefnlbiMoricai  works,  the  Biography  of  the  Signen  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  had  been  Idt  incomplete  by  the 
death  of  the  editor.  The  materials  for  many  of  the  lives  had  never 
been  collected.  Diapersed  as  they  were  over  varioiu  part*  of  the 
country,  and  many  of  them  pieseived  only  in  family  traditions  or  pii- 
TBte  collections,  they  were  only  to  be  obtained  by  patience  and  reMUcb, 
as  well  as  by  joumeys  to  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  This  la- 
bour was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Qilpin,  and  resulted  in  the  completim  of 
the  work  in  1826,  by  the  publication  of  the  three  last  volumes.  Of 
the  biographies  contained  in  those  volumes,  the  greater  portion  is  un- 
deiBtood  to  have  been  from  the  pea  of  Mr.  Qilpin,  and  his  researches 
contributed  mnch  to  the  materials  from  which  nearly  all  of  them  are 
derived. 

The  completion  of  the  work  was  shortly  Ibllowed  by  a  demand  for  a 
new  edition.  This  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Qilpio,  who  prefixed  the  new 
pre&ce,  and  made  many  important  additions  to  biographiee,  that  had 
been  published  in  the  earlier  volumes — additions  derived  from  original 
materiala  which  he  collected  himself— giving  to  the  whole  work  a  new 
and  systematic  arrangement  which  makes  it  probably  one  of  the  moat 
useful  auxiliaries  to  the  personal  narratives  of  our  public  men,  and  to 
the  history  of  our  most  interesting  public  events,  that  is  to  be  found.  It 
has  certainly  preserved  a  vast  fund  of  contemporary  information  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  and  can  never  fail  to  hold  a  high  place 
as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  historical  Ulerature  of  our  country. 
To  Mr.  Gilpin's  pen  we  owe  also  sketches  of  the  lives  of  some  of  bis 
contemporaries  whose  personal  friendship  he  has  enjoysd,  which  hare 
appeared  in  various  publications ;  those  of  Edward  Livingston  and  of 
Josiah  Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  may 
be  particularly  specified.  With  the  former,  notwithstanding  the  great 
disparity  of  years  between  them,  Mr,  Gilpin  was  on  terms  of  an  affec- 
tionate intimacy ;  and  during  the  distinguished  public  career  which  so 
brilliantly  marked  the  latter  years  of  that  able  statesmnn  and  most  ex- 
cellent man  he  sought  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  connect  his  young 
friend  more  closely  to  him  by  official  tiea  The  unhappy  catastrophe 
by  which,  in  the  person  of  Senator  Johnston,  society  was  deprived  of 
one  of  its  most  valuable  membera  and  most  distinguished  ornament^ 
cannot  but  be  fresh  in  the  merooryof  manyofour  readers.  Itmayhere 
he  proper  to  mention  that  some  years  after  this  event,  Mr.  Gilpin  bad 
the  happy  fortune  of  becoming  the  husband  of  the  lady  whom  it  made 
a  widow. 

Mr.  Gilpin  also  in  the  year  1835,  andertook  the  task  dnrbg  the  in- 
tervals of  his  graver  employments  of  editing  the  Atlantic  Souvenir, 
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which  was  pnbluhed  at  Philadd:[Aia,  and  wag  th«  firtt  Bttempt  at  sDch 
a  work  in  the  United  BlaUa.  To  its  pagea,  in  various  departmentt  <tf 
the  lightei  litanUure  appropriate  to  a  work  of  that  kind,  he  was  himself 
a  libtfal  and  always  an  agreeable  contribotoi. 

In  the  year  182d,  the  American  Quarterly  Beview  was  established 
in  Philadelphia  by  Robert  Walsh,  then  a  reaident  of  that  city — a  gea- 
tleman  whose  eminent  literary  abilities,  as  well  as  his  estimable  social 
qoalities,  coold  not  &il  to  secure  the  respect  of  one  so  mnch  derutedas 
Mi.  Oilpin  to  the  tastes  uid  pursuits  of  literature,  whateTer  might  be 
their  difierence  of  opinion  on  questions  of  contemporary  politics.  The 
latter  was  readily  therefore  induced  to  becomcf  a  frequent  contributor 
to  this  work.  His  articlea  embrace  a  wide  range,  of  literary  crittcisra, 
biography,  geographical  research,  travels,  fine  arts,  dtc.,  and  constitute 
some  of  the  most  elegant  and  valuable  of  the  contributions  which  gave 
the  American  Quarterly  the  reputation  which  in  its  palmy  days  it  en- 
joyed. 

In  the  pages  of  the  Democratic  Review  several  of  the  most  mterest- 
ing  numbers  of  the  series  of  "  Political  Portraits,"  of  which  he  himself 
is  now  made  one  of  the  subjects,  have  been  from  the  pen  of  Mi.  Gilpin, 
few  SI  have  been  the  moments,  within  the  period  of  its  pnblicalion, 
which  his  engrossing  officisl  labours  hare  permitted  for  such  iodut' 
gence  to  his  old  habits  and  tastes.  And  without  further  lengthening 
the  present  imperfect  sketch,  by  mention  of  the  various  pnblic  addresses, 
and  miacellaneotis  productions  which  have  proceeded  from  bis  prolific 
literary  labours,  we  conclude  it  by  an  allusion  to  the  part  peribrmed 
by  him  in  the  recent  publicUion  under  the  auspices  of  Congrees,  of  the 
Idadison  Papers.  The  nature  and  value  of  this  important  work  are 
'  generally  known  to  the  public — consisting,  as  it  does,  of  Hr.  Madison's 
reportofthe  debate  in  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitation  in 
1787,  preceded  by  a  report  of  proceedings  in  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation and  much  interesting  correspondence  calculated  to  throw 
light  upon  the  stale  of  things  existing,  during  thai  period  and  that  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  growing  out  of  an  imperfect  and  ill-combined  union, 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.  With  reference  to  the 
manner  in  whifli  Mr.  Gilpin  discharged  the  important  part  of  the  work 
of  its  publication  which  was  entrusted  to  him,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  quote  the  following  language  of  a  writer  than  whom  none  certainly 
can  be  entitled  to  speak  with  higher  authority  on  such  a  suli^ect— Mi. 
Bancroft,  to  whose  name  the  general  tribute  of  the  public  applause 
seems  already  to  hare  attached  the  honourable  synonjnn  of  "the 
Historian  of  America;" 

"  This  work — which  is  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  literature 
and  political  history  of  the  country — is  beautifully  printed.  .  Hi.  Oil- 
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pin,  the  ucompluhed  Attorney  QenerBl,  «u  lumonied  by  Congress 
with  the  office  of  saperialeiMiing  this  pnblicelioD  ^  utd  he  hu  perform- 
ed it  with  exemplary  coDscientiaiHuesa.  By  giving  references  to  othet 
collections^  he  has  done  the  inquirer  the  greatest  se^c&  The  ai- 
raogement  and  little  notices  marlc  the  good  taste  of  the  editor — his 
modesty  equals  his  fidelity.  It  requirea  some  experience  in  these  mat* 
ters,  to  detect  how  much  additional  nlue  has  been  given  to  the  publica- 
tion by  its  &altleas  arrangement  end  the  accnracy  of  its  lefereness. 
Mr.  Gilpin  has  laboared  with  disinterestedness  and  anpretending  zeal 
Bod  ability,  to  present  to  the  American  public,  in  the  fittest  form,  the 
legacy  of  the  iilustrioui  Madison." 
The  Pennsylranian  adds  with  eqnal  jnttice : 

"Very  few  of  OUT  great  men  have  ebown  so  intimate  an  acqaaintaoce 
with  the  early  political  faiatory  of  the  United  States,  aa  is  developed  in 
Mr.  Gilpin's  annotations  to  this  work ;  and  the  most  nnobtmsive  form 
in  which  he  has  presented  them  is  altogether  characteristic  of  the  man. 
There  is,  too,  in  the  whole  getting  up  of  the  booh,  the  arrangement  of 
the  matter,  the  clearness  and  copiousness  of  the  references,  and  the 
tersenessandsimpUciiy  of  the  editor's  style,  just  what  we  would  expect 
from  a  mature  and  thorough-bred  scholar,  intent  on  executing  in  the 
best  possible  manner  the  interesting  tmst  which  has  been  derolved  on 
him  by  Congress." 

The  engraving  attached  to  the  present  memoir  cannot  fail  to  be 
recognized  by  all  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  friends,  as  equally  a  correct  pottraitnra 
of  the  &ce  and  features  of  its  subject,  and  a  spirited  expression  of  bis 
countenance  and  character. 

Mr.  Gilpin  is  soon  to  return  with  the  other  members  of  the  Adminis- 
Iralion  of  which  he  yet  forms  a  part,  to  the  r^remsnt  of  private  life. 
For  his  onn  personal  interests,  this  is  in  every  point  of  view  to  his 
friends  a  subject  far  more  of  congratulation  than  of  regret  This  me- 
moir is  therefore  at  this  point  only  suspended,  not  closed ;  nor  can  we 
doubt — if  none  of  the  sudden  calamities  to  which  human  existence  is 
daily  liable  shall  interpose  to  arrest,  both  professional  and  political,  so 
brilliantly  begun — that  the  day  is  to  come  at  which,  whether  by  the 
same  or  another  pen,  it  will  be  resumed  to  record  further  and  yet 
higher  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Democracy  of  his  own  state  and  of 
the  uoion,  and  further  and  yet  higher  honours  at  its  hands,  than  those 
to  the  relation  of  which  it  has  been  aBsgreeabletask  to  devote  the  pre- 
ceding pages. 
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A  VINDICATION  OP  CLASSICAL  STUDIES.* 

Tail  w  ft  afastt  and  anpntoadhi^  drtiica  of  the  anciail  Unguages,  by 
a,  pecMO  who  ■  iXBcttcftUj  cngnged  id  the  bunncn  of  iniiniciiao.  He 
bM  embnced  wiifain  «  wiban  Gompua,  the  amog  pointa  of  a^umeot 
upon  which  bven  of  cUwic  punuita  are  Bocustoawd  to  ret;.  He  vriiea 
with  no  little  tuatuaem  end  vigour,  aa  appuectly  under  the  infloence 
of  ■troog  oonrictions.  Id  uaigning  the  cftuaee  far  the  iDmenng  indiffer- 
ence to  the  highM  otdtt  of  intalleauftl  culture,  of  which  he  apeeks,  he 
memitua  the  limpbciiy  of  oui  inatitutiona  and  the  absence  of  gonro- 
mental  patronage.  In  tbia  we  do  not  agree  with  hion,  and  tluak  that  a 
more  delibentte  reflectioD  on  these  topics,  will  induce  him  to  re-cooudei  his 
leMoaioga.  We  have  no  apace  to  enter  into  the  coDtnn'eny,  but  may 
recur  to  it  at  another  lime.  Meanwhile,  we  subjoin  the  perioraticn  d  the 
T^ume. 

"  Id  eretj  ilcpailBMiit,  tbu,  of  *«liuble  knowMge,  dw  enltinled  nuDd  will  End 
much  that  ii  plauinf  and  iiMnietiva  in  tb«  prodncuoiu  oranttquit]'.  Iftbehntaij 
of  mu  in  aU  hU  Tuioiw  reUtioni,  and  tha  hiitarr  afiiuDd  in  dw  focceviTB  itagM  of 
Hm  ilflTfllapnKnl ;  ifdia  progreaa  ofaocietji  and  die  influenraw  nodarwhicli  itpaaiM 
AxHn  bariMham  to  nfinemsnt,  an  profitabki  aabjecla  of  MnlamplitioD — if  Ibef  are 
sonrecaof  uaafnlkDOwladga,  lb«Dtre(lMworfcaoftb«aDc>entaibiinbuaiof  wiadoni. 
If  tba  tniaaldaliiieationa  ofdiaimetcr,  and  the  moat  &i(hltal  pontailDra  of  Ibe  pMBODi ; 
iflhammoat  woitdotiof  tbemind,  tbaloftwMconceptioM  of  tbe  iiMginaiinn,  and 
tb«  BObloM  cfforti  ofiinaiiled  raaaon,  ara  fitted  In  inatniet  and  improra  manlaiid, 
thai  indeed  are  ibe  baqneMi  of  a  Homer,  a  Sopboclea,  an  ArlMotla,  and  a  Plalo, 
in  an  emiDenl  depoe  instmcliT*  and  UMtrnl. 

"  Snidies  tbat  are  ao  atrongl;  recommeDded  hj  eveiy  coniideralioQ  that  can  jire 
tbem  Talae,  and  bj  Ibe  idimi  rmpeetable  fcholan  and  author*  of  ever;  ife,  can  not 
bo  loDg  treated  wilb  neglect  Indeed,  notwitfaManding  the  ilonr  progreai  of  clawifil 
Wminf  amoDgat  oa,  and  the  backward  stale  in  nhidi  it  itill  contiiniea,  it  ii  jet  in  « 
more  fiuariihing  condilion  Ifaan  migbi  be  eipecled  nDder  tbe  cii^uniaiancee  of  tbe 
caaa.  When  we  consider  tbe  abetaclea  with  which  it  baa  bad  to  eonlend,  and  iha 
causes  tbal  bare  operated  to  retard  and  depre«  it,  we  have  reason  to  be  encomaged 
with  it*  preaeat  aspect,  and  witbthe  degree  of  altentian  aw)  respect  it  haa  succeeded 
in  wianing  to  itself,  fTam  '  an  age  *o  deroted  to  tbe  pamiit  of  gain,  tbal  it  i«g>rdi 
with  fitde  favonr  what  baa  not  a  tendency  to  promote  some  pecntuarjr  end.' 

"In  initli,tbe  advancement  of  aODod  learning,  of  deep  and  thoTongb  iatal- 
lectnal  collnre.  (of  wliich  dasaical  literatura  forma  an  enential  pan,)  can  not  be 
p»m«ll»lltl]r  checked  bjany  oanse*  lea*  powerful  than  such  aa  would  arrest  Ihe 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  *Uj  tbe  Durch  of  the  bnnian'miiuL  In  proportioD  aa 
tba  maaa  of  the  people  in  tfaia  eonntiy  shall  became  tborooghlf  enligfatened,  as 
the  atream  of  knowledge  shall  grow  deeper,  a*  Hn  litertjy  laete  of^  nation  dnH  be- 
come sound  and  elevated,  and  aa  improved  modes  of  menial  cnltare  aball  tend  Rkore 
to  prodace  the  harmonizing  avolotiOD  of  tbe  bcnltiea ;  in  Ibe  nme  degree  thia  an- 
cient leamiog  will  be  mon  appraciated  and  reipeoted,  and  mora  thorengblj  ineor- 


*  Bj  Charles  H.  Ljon,  one  of  the  Prinnpab  of  Ibe  Irving  ItMtitnie. 
H.  A.  A.  Rajtvr,  No,  76  Bowerr-    1841. 
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